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PREFACE. 


This  volume  containg  Versions  of  Justin,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  Eutropius. 

Justin  has  Leen  translated  from  the  text  of  Wetzel ; 
Cornelius  Nepos  from  that  of  Bos,  as  re-edited  by  Fischer ; 
and  Eutropius  from  that  of  Tszchucke. 

Each  of  the  authors  has  been  rendered  in  a  style  as 
easy  as  was  consistent  with  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
sense. 

Notes  on  points  of  history,  and  on  peculiarities  in  the 

text,  have  been  given  wherever  they  seemed  to  be  required. 
Remarks  on  the  authors  are  prefixed,  and  a  copious  Index 
added. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  LIFE  ASD  WSIIINGS 

or 

JUSTIN. 


As  Justin  18  not  properly  an  andiort  but  an  abridger,  m  shall 

first  give  our  attentiuii  tu  the  writer  whota  he  abridged. 

All  that  is  certainly  known  of  tho  personal  history  of 
Tr(^^  Pompeius  is,  that  he  was  a  Roman  by  burth  ;*  that  his 
ancestors  were  of  the  Vocontii,  a  people  of  Italy;  that  his 
grandfather,  Trogus  Pompeius,  was  presented  with  the  right 
of  citizenship  by  Pompey  during  the  war  with  Sertoiius ;  that 
his  unde  was  an  ofGicer  of  cavalry  under  Pompey,  in  the  war 
with  MiLliiidates ;  and  that  his  father  served  in  the  aruiy 
under  JuUus  Caesar,  and  was  afterwards  his  private  secretary .f 
Trogus  himself  must,  therefore,  have  flourished  under  Au- 
gustus. The  last  event  that  he  appears  to  have  recorded  is 
the  restoration  of  the  Eomau  standards  by  the  Parthians. 

He  wrote  a  history  in  forty-four  books,  which  he  entitled 
Hktaria  PhiUppiea,  because,  as  is  supposed,  his  chief  ilesign 
in  writing  it  was  to  relate  the  origin,  progress,  decline,  and 
extinction  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  especially  the 
achievements  of  Philip  and  his  son.  But  he  allowed  himself, 
like  Herodotus  aad  other  liistoriaus,  to  indulge  in  such  large 
digressions  and  excursions,  that  it  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
Universal  Histoiy,  and  is  represented,  in  some  manuscripts, 

.•JmtzIiiLh  .  t  Jua^zliiiJI^ 
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as  oontaining  toHu$  mundl  ariginei  ei  tmm  jftuf  ,  a  cluuracter 

,to  which  it  had  no  right. 

The  iirst  six  books  comprised  the  period  antecedent  to 
Philipf  in  vMch  an  account  ms  given  of  the  Aflsjnans,  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Scythians,  Athenians,  and  Lacediemonians ; 
the  history  of  Macedonia  was  commenced  in  the  seventh  book» 
and  continnedf  in  combination  with  other  matters,  to  the  over- 
throw  of  Andriscus,  the  Pseudo^FliiHppus,  in  the  thirty-third. 
The  prologi,  or  arguments,  which  we  have  of  all  the  hooks, 
similar  to  the  epitomes  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  were  first 
published  by  Bongaxsius. 

He  seems  to  have  taken  his  materials  from  the  Greek  his- 
torians.* His  title  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
PhUippiea  of  Theopompns,  a  voluminons  work,  of  which  Ste* 
phanus  d$  Urbibiu\  cites  the  fifty-scTenth  book. 

Whatever  speeches  he  inserted  were  in  the  oblique  form,  for 
he  blamed  Livy  and  Sallust  for  giving  long  direct  speeches 
in  their  histories.^  He  is  praised  by  Justin  for  his  eloquence'; 
vir  prisccB  eloqucnt'm  ;^  and  Vopiscus||  ranks  his  style  with 
those  of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus. 

A  treatise  of  Trogus,  de  Animalihui^  is  mentioned  by  Ghari- 
sius,^  and  Trogus  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Pliny  in  several 
paasages  of  his  Natural  History ;  and  this  Trogus  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Trogus  the  historian. 

A  writer  named  Trogus  is  also  twice  cited  by  Priscian,  in 
his  fifth  and  sixth  books,  but  whether  he  is  the  Trogus  of 
Justin,  is  uncertain. 

*  See  Heeren  de  Th>g.  Pdmp.  Fontilms  efc  Auotoritate,  prefixed  to 
Frotaehex^s  edition, 
i  In  M ff«va«lai. 

X  JuBt^xsyiiL  3.  ^ 

§  Just.  Pref. 

11  Life  of  Prohus. 

t  L  p.  79. 
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The  epitome  that  Justin  made  of  the  large  work  of  Trogus, 
has  of  tea  been  supposed  the  cause  that  the  original  was  lost. 

Who  or  what  Jvtam  was,  we  am  left  in  ignoniioe;  we 
know  not  even  whet  name  he  had  besides  Justinus,  for  though 
one  nianuscript  entitles  him  Jastmus  Frontinus,  and  another 
M.  Jmuaaiis  JuBtinm,  the  otfier  mairaeciipts  giro  him  oiilj 
one  name. 

Prom  the  words  Imperator  Antonine,'  v^hirh  occur  in  the 
preface  in  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  others,  he  has  been  often 
said] to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor;  bat  those 
words  are  now  generally  thought  to  have  been  interpolated  by 
some,  who,  Uke  Isidore  and  Jornandes,  confounded  him  with 
Juatin  Mar^.*  From  an  expraeaion  in  the  eighth  book, 
where  Greece  is  said  to  be  edam  ntme  et  firibut  et  tUgnUaU 
orhu  ierrarum  princeps,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
dourished  under  the  Eastem^mperors ;  but  such  conjecture  is 
groundless,  for  the  words  merely  refer  to  the  period  of  whieh 
the  author  is  writing,  and  may  be,  indeed,  not  Justin's,  but 
Trogus*8. 

His  style,  howerer,  in  which  occur  the  words  adunare,  tm* 
pomiifUis,  prmnmUo,  opinio  for    report,**  and  other  words  and 

phrases  of  inferior  Latinity,  show  that  he  must  have  lived 
some  considerable  time  after  the  Augustan  age.  Such  phrase- 
ology could  not  have  been  found  in  the  pi^es  of  Trogus.  But 
Justin  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
lifth  century,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  SU  Jerome.t  « 

That  he  was  not  a  Christian,  is  proved,  as  Vossius  remarks. 
Iff  the  ignorance  which  he  manifests  of  the  JevHsh  Scrip** 
tures;!  for  he  could  not,  assuredly,  have  copied  Trogus  s 
vagaries  without  bestovnng  some  correction  upon  them*  He 
has  been  censured  for  not  making  a  more  regular  abridgment 

*  See  the  note  on  that  passage  of  the  Preface, 
t  Prooem.  in  Daniel. 
X>  Ju«t.  zzxvL  I,  % 
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of  his  author's  work,  but  without  justice ;  for  he  intended  only 
to  extract  or  abbreviate  such  portions  as  he  thought  more 
likely  than  otheis  to  please  the  general  reader. 

His  composition  is  animated,  and  in  general  correct,  but 
not  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  His  peculiarities  of  phrase- 
ology are  carefully  ^ecified  by  Wetzel  in  bis  prolegomena^ 
though  be  bas  omitted  to  remark  bis  constant  nse  of  tbe  con* 

junction  qwiSL  in  his  narratives  and  descriptions. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Robertson,*  that  "  we  cannot  rely  on 
Justin's  evidence,  unless  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  tes* 
timony  of  other  andent  anilihors."  The  remark  ought  rather 
to  be  transferred  to  Trogus,  whom  Justin  seems  faithfully  to 
have  followed,  and  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  writer 
of  sufficient  credulity,  as  bis  account  of  Habis,  in  bis  forty- 
fourth  book,  may  serve  to  show.  But  there  is  no  historian,  as 
Vopiscust  says,  that  does  not  tell  something  DEdse,  and  Livy, 
Salluet,  Tacitus,  and  Trogus,  alike  exhibit  passages  not  proof 
against  strict  examination. 

The  best  editions  of  Justin  are  those  of  Bongarsius,  Paris, 
1581 ;  of  Grsevius,  Lugd.  Bat,  16889  which  bas  been  several 
times  reprinted ;  of  Heame,  Oxon,  1703 ;  of  OronoTius,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1719,  1760;  of  Fischer,  Lips.  1757;  and  of  Wetzel, 
Lips.  1806,  reprinted  in  Lemaire's  Bibliotheque  Classique, 
1823.  ^ 

The  oldest  English  Version  is  that  of  Arthur  Goldinge, 
1564,  and  the  next  that  of  Kobert  Codnngton,  1654,  both  of 
whom  bad  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
their  author.  There  baye  since  appeared  translations  by 
Thomas  Brown,  1712;  by  Nicolas  Bayley,  173;2 ;  by  Clarke, 
1732 ;  and  by  lurnbuU,  1746,  the  last  being  the  most  readable 
peiformance,  but  not  always  faithful  to  the  sense* 

*  Bisquiaitioii  on  Ane.  India,  note  12. 
t  Life  of  Aureliaii,  prope  vmL 
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CoB2?ELiTJB  Nepos  is  generally  supposed  to  liave  been  bom 
at  Hostilia,*  a  village  iu  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  a  town 
included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul*  Hence  Ausoniustf  speaking  of 
Catiillus*s  t  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  says 
that  Gaul  supplied  the  personage  to  whom  the  Judication  was 
addressed.  Pliuy  the  elder  §  calls  him  Padi  accola^  Hostilia 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po. 

He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship,  not  only  of  Catullus, 
but  of  Cicero  ||  and  Atticus.lT  In  Eusebius's  Chronicou  he  is 
placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which 
Yossius  supposed  to  be  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  attract 
attention  by  his  writings.  Pliny**  says  that  he  died  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  No  other  particulars  conceruiug  his  per- 
sonal histoty  have  reached  us. 

*  Y088.  dd  Hist  Lat.  Fh)legom6iia  to  Van  Stemen'B  edition  by 
Bardili,  note,  p.  xcviii. 
t  Ausou.  471,  9. 
t  Catull.  i.  3. 
§  H.  N.  iii.  22. 

II  Cic  arl  Att.  xYi.  6;  A,  Gell.  xv.  28. 
T  Vit.  Att.  c.  13. 
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From  various  passages  in  ancient  authors  we  find  that  he 
wrote  the  following  works. 

1.  Chraniea^  to  which  Catullus  appears  to  allude  in  his 

dedication  to  Nepos  r— 

AuBUfl  es  unua  Italorom 
Onme  »yiim  trilras  ejcpHoaro  ehartu^ 

Ductis,  Jupiter  I  et  laboriosis. 

Ausonius  also  mentions  the  work  in  his  sixteenth  Epistle,  to 
Probus,  and  Aulus  Gellius  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  his 
seventeenth  book.*  The  tre$  ehartm  of  Catullus  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  the  work  was  in  three  books. 

•2.  Exemplorum  libri,  of  which  Charisius  cites  the  second 
book,  and  Aulus  Gellius  t  tlie  fifth.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  the  subsequent  compilatioin 
of  Valerius  Maxim  us. 

3.  De  Viris  Illmtribus,  from  which  Gellius  X  gives  an  anec- 
dote respecting  Cato.  But  this  may  be  merely  another  desig- 
nation of  the  preceding  work,  or  of  the  Lives. 

4.  De  Vitd  CiceroniSf  of  which  GelUus  §  corrects  an  error  in 
the  first  book,  respecting  the  age  at  which  Cicero  pleaded  his 
first  cause. 

5.  Epistolw  ad  Ciceronem.  Lactantius  ||  gives  an  extract 
from  one  of  them.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  ever 
published  in  a  volume  by  themselves. 

6.  The  younger  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  verses 
made  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  it  is  equally  uncertain  whether 
they  were  a  separate  publication. 

7.  A  work  De  Histaricia^  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Life  of  Dion. 

8.  A  larger  Life  of  Cato,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  existing  short  Life,  as  having  been  written  at  the  request 

*  See  also  Solinus,  i.  7 ;  zliv.  1.  tiI  1 8. 

iz.  a.  8  XT.  2S.  g  Insiit.  i)iT.  iiL  15. 
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of  Atticus ;  but  this  may  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  collae- 
tkoB  above  mentioned.  In  the  6hii£lf0rbytanM$  Code^t  in- 
deed, the  shorter  Life  is  said  to  be  extracted  E  libro  Oomdti 

Nepotis  de  Latinis  Historieis. 

9.  The  EwceUmHumlmperatortiM  VUm  appeared  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoaius  I.  as  the  work  of  iBmilius  Probns,  a  grammarian, 

who  presented  it  to  that  emperor  with  a  dedication  in  bad 
Latin  verse,  in  which  he  openly  claims  to  himself  the  author- 
ship of  it. 

Vade  liber  noster,  fato  meliore,  memento, 

QuTim  leget  hac  Dominnsy  te  sdat  eaee  menm* 
«  *  •  « 

Si  rogat  auctovem,  pauUattm  deiege  nottmm 
Tuno  Domino  nomea ;  me  sciat  esae  Ftobim 

He  says  that  the  work  was  the  joint  production  of  his 
mother  or  father  (some  copies  have  genetrins  and  others genito- 
ris%  his  grandfiather,  and  himself.  The  editio  prineeps  accord- 
ingly, and  some  subsequent  editions,  containing  the  first  twenty- 
three  lives,  from  Miltiades  to  Hannibal,  with  the  dedication  to 
Atticus  prefixed,  were  published  in  thename  of  ^miliiis  Probus, 
and  nobody  seems  at  first  to  haye  doubted  that  they  were 
produced  as  stated  in  the  verses.  But  suspicions  could  not  but 
at  length  arise.  Who  was  the  Atticus  to  whom  the  preface 
was  addressed?  Or  why  should  Probns  have  addressed  his 
preface  to  any  Atticus,  and  not  to  Theodosius  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  book*^  Atticus  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
Hannibal  as  being  dead,  and  having  left  writings;  was  this 
the  same  Atticus,  addressed  as  living  in  the  preCEu;e,  and 
spoken  of  as  dead  in  the  body  of  the  work? 

At  lengtli  Peter  Oomerus  discovered,  in  a  mannsciipt 
containing  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  the  biographies  of  Gato 
and  Atticus,  and  added  them  to  the  other  Lives,  publishing 
them  all  under  the  name  of  ^miiius  Probus,  in  defiance  of 
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internal  evidence,  as  the  writer  of  those  pieces  speaks  of  him* 
self  as  a  oontempoiaiy  and  friend  of  Atticus ;  and  in  defianee 
also  of  the  inscription  at  the  head  of  the  manuscript,  niiich  de- 
dared  tbem  to  be  E  libro  posteriore  Comelii  Nepotis, 

At  last  Dionysius  Lambiniis»  midertaking  an  edition  in  1569, 
affixed  to  it  adissertation  and  eommentaiy, in  which  he  endea- 
vourLtl  tu  provtj  that  the  Lives,  exhibiting  matter  and  stjle 
greatly  at  variance  with  the,  age  of  Theodosius,  were  not  the 
production  of  ^milius  Frobus,  but  wholly  Nepos's  own. '  The 
authority  of  Lamhinus  was  such,  that  none  ventured  to  question 
his  decision^  until  Barthius,  observing  that  there  were  certain 
solecisms  and  other  peculiarities  in  the  Lives  which  forbade 
them  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age, 
suggested  that  they  were  partly  the  work  of  Nepos  and  partly 
that  of  Probus,  Probus  having  probably  abridged  the  original 
performances,  and  introduced  occasionally  some  matter  and  phra* 
seology  of  his  own.  This  supposition  vrill  account  for  the  strange 
observations  in  the  Preface,  and  in  the  Life  of  Epaminondas,  on 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  for  many  of  the  inaccuracies^ 
singular  constructions,  and  abruptnesses  of  transition,  of  which 
it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  such  a  writer  as  Cuniclius  Xepos 
would  have  been  guilty. 

This  opinion  has  now  been  adopted  by  most  critics.  The 
reader  will  find  the  question  amply  discussed  by  Rinckius,  in  a 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Roth,  Basil,  1841,  enti- 
tled j^milms  Pfobm  de  ExceUeniibm  Ducibus  Eateramm 
Oentium,  M  Comelii  Nepotis  qua  mpersunt.  The  chief  histo- 
rical inaccuracies  in  the  lives  are  biietly  but  judiciously  noticed 
by  Mr.  Barker  in  his  edition  of  Lempriere. 

That  the  Life  of  Atticus  is  wholly  the  work  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  has  been  generally  acknowledged.  As  to  the  Life 
of  Cato,  it  may  have  been  first  abridged  by  isepos  himself,  and 
afterwards  again  by  Probus.   If  Nepos  wrote  a  dedication  to 
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Attknis,  as  we  may  suppose  that  he  did,  and  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  Hannibal,  we  must  conclude  that  thai  Life 
was  not  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  but  was 
added  to  it  after  Atticus's  death. 

Of  the  biography  of  Atticus,  part  was  published  while  Atticus 
was  alive,  and  part  after  his  decease.* 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Hannibal«  it  appeals  that 
Nepos  intended  also  to  write  biographies  of  eminent  Roman 
commanders,  that  their  actions  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Greeks.  Whether  this  work  was  completed,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  firom  some  passages  of  Plutarch,  who 
dtes  Nepos  for  facts  in  the  Liyes  of  Lucullns  and  Marcelius, 
we  may  suppose  that  at  least  some  part  of  it  was  written. 

There  are  many  good  editions  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  the 
lest  has  perhaps  never,  on  the  whole,  been  presented  in  a  better 
state  than  it  is  given  in  the  edition  of  Bos,  as  re-edited  by 
Fischer,  Leipsic,  1806. 

Two  or  three  English  txanslations  hare  preceded  that  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public,  but  none  of  them  good.  Clarke's 
is  the  most  feithful,  but  the  English  resembles  that  of  the  rest 
of  his  versions.    Sir  Matthew  Hale  translated  the  Life  of  Atti 
cos,  with  Moral  and  Political  Observations,  published  in  1677. 

•  Att  0. 18. 
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From  Eutropius*  himself  we  learn  that  he  8er?ed  under 
Julian,  and  attended  hiia  in  his  expedition  to  the  east.  Fxom 
Georgius  Oodinus^  de  Origmibu9  C<m9taramopoliUim$,f  we 
find  that  he  had  previously  been  secretary,  fcr/mXoy^afoc,  to 
Gonstantine  the  Great.  He  was  aHve  in  the  age  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  dedicates  his 
book.    This  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 

When  or  where  he  was  born,  it  is  useless 'to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover.  Suidas  calls  him  'IraX^^  ^/ffng^  which  we  11117 
translate,  an  ItaUan  eminent  writer;  but  Suidas,  as  Fabricius 
aiid  others  have  observed,  may  merely  have  called  him  so 
because  he  wrote  in  Latin.  The  authors  of  the  HigUnre 
LUtSraire  M  la  FranceX  wished  to  prove,  from  Sjmmachus, 
that  he  was  the  oountryman  of  Ausonius,  and  born  near 
Bourdeaux;  and  Vinetus,  from  his  name  and  other  suppo- 
sitions, would  make  him  a  Greek ;  but  none  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  either  hypothesis  deserve  the  least  regard.  Like 
Jubtin,  he  has  but  one  name;  for  though  he  is  called  Flaviud 

•  lab.  z.  c  Id.      t  Ed.  Bur.  foL  p.  9;  Test  Vet  spud  Terhfljk. 
X  Tom.  i  p.  220;  Tmhueke^  Frokciom.  in  fiutiop.  p.  iii.^  v. 
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Entropitis  by  Sigoidtts  aad  B(Mii&oe,  the  Flammi  retU  on  no 

sufficient  authority  * 

Some,  as  Vossius  obsenres,  hare  sought  to  demonstrata 
fiom  GeimadiiiBt  that  he  iras  a  disdple  of  Augiistiii.  Bui 
Aogostiti  did  not  flonrish  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  at  whidi  period  Eutropius  miisi 
eidier  luiTe  been  dead  or  eztxemdy  old.  Othen  have  es*- 
deaToored  to  make  him  a  Christian  from  what  la  said  of 
Julian,  nirnius  insectator  religionis  ChristiarKE.X  but  the  word 
nimiiu  is  wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts,  and,  if  it  wom 
found  in  all,  would  be  of  little  weight. 

It  seems,  indeed,  tolerably  evident,  that  Entropins  must  have 
been ,  not  a  Christian,  but  a  heathen*  He  takes  no  notice, ' '  says 
Vossius,  of  the  ten  persecutions,  and  in  his  notice  of  JovianJ 
plainlj  adTooates  dishonest  dealings.**  But  direct  evidence  of 
his  heathenism  is  given  by  Nicephoms  Gregora8,||  one  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  in  an  oration  on  the  character  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  in  whidi  it  is  ohsenred,  that  what  Eutropina 
si^  in  favour  of  Constantine  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  proceeding  from  a  writer  who  must  have  had  some 
feeling  against  him  ^in  consequence  of  being  of  a  di£hfont 
religion,  di^  n  r^^  ^f9)tfKf/«^  cCxoiMuyijrov,  and  also^  of  being 
a  cuntemporai'y  and  partizan  of  Julian,  3/a  ro  rfhtxiuirriv 
aS^ffiutn^w  'Uy>jdvov  ^cm«#Mi.  Nioephorua  also  calla  him  a 
Greek  or  Gentile,  *BXXi|v  xal  dXKfip^Mt  ^mfag  f^^/sM^i  and 
speaks  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  liibtorian 
Eutiopius  is  meant. 

According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  other  things  besides  his 
epitome,  but  what  they  were  is  unknown.  A  Eutropius  is 
dted  by  Priscian  as  an  authority  for  the  sound  of  the  letter  a, 

*  Tuehucke^  p.  TiiL  i  Jk  IBmtlribm  JketetkB  Senpi^ 

X  Eutrop.  X.  16.  f  fiutrop.  z.  17. 

U  Teat.  Vet  apud  Yerhiyk. 
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bat  no  intiiiiatioii  is  giveu  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the 
bistoiT.  Whether  he  executed  the  work  in  a  loftier  style, 
wliicli  he  promises  at  the  end  of  his  epitome,  is  uncertain. 

As  a  histonan,  he  is  gaaitj  of  some  'enors  as  to  £acts  and 
chronology,  which  are  minutely  particularized  by  Tzsohucke,* 
but  is  faithful  on  the  whole,  except  that  he  omits,  or  colours 
too  fiavourably,  some  of  the  tiansactions  that  aie  dishonour- 
able  to  Borne. 

His  style  is  correct  and  sufficiently  polished,  but  exliibits 
some  words,  as  medietag,  dubietas,  and  some  expressions^  that 
are  of  the  lower  age  of  the  Latin  language.  But  when  we 
consider  how  late  he  lived,  we  may  rather  commend  him  for 
having  so  few  of  such  peculiarities^  than  blame  him  for  those 
lliat  occur. 

His  text  was  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  until  Ignadus,  in  1616, 

and  Schonhovius,  in  1546,  exerted  themselves  to  clear  it  from 
the  foreign  matter  that  had  been  attached  to  it  by  Paulus 
Diaoonus  and  otheis.   The  best  editions  now  are  those  of 
Havercamp,  Verheyk,  1763,  1798;  and  Tzschucke, 

1796,  1804.   Grosse  also  has  since  published  a  useful  edition. 

Eutropius  was  twice  translated  into  Greek,  by  Gapito 
LyGius,t  whose  yersion  is  lost,  and  by  Ftoanius,  whose  per- 
formance survives  in  a  nearly  complete  state,  and  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cellarius  and  Verheyk.  Who  Picanius  was» 
we  do  not  know;  Sylburgius  first  gave  the  translation  to  the 
press  in  1590.  It  sometimes  deviates  from  the  sense,  but  is 
in  general  faithful. 

Eutropius  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Nicolas 
Hay  ward,  1564;  by  Clarke,  17d9,  a  yerrion  that  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  and  by  Thomas,  1760,  None  of  these 
performances  deserye  any  particular  notice. 

*  P,  zzvL  legg.  t  Suldss  y«  Kaiririav. 
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PREFACE. 


After  many  Romans,*  men  even  of  consular  dignity,  had 
committed  the  acts  of  their  countrymen  to  writing  in  Greek, 
a  foreign  language,!  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  man  of  eloquence 
egual  to  tlmt  of.  the  aacients,!  whether  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  emulate  their  glory,  or  charmed  by  the  variety  and  novelty 
of  the  undertaking,  composed  the  lustory  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  order  that,  as  our 
actions  might  be  read  in  Greek,  so  those  of  the  Grreel^  might 
be  read  in  our  language ;  attempting  a  work  that  demanded 
eztnordinaiy  resolution  and  labour.  For  when,  to  most 
authors  who  write  the  history  only  of  particular  princes  or 
nations,  their  task  appears  an  affair  of  arduous  effort,  must 
not  Trogus  Pompeius,  in  attempting  the  whole  world,  seem  to 
have  acted  with  a  boldness  like  that  of  Hercules,  since  in  his 
books  are  contained  tlie  actions  of  all  ages,  monarchs,  nations, 
and  people?  All  that  tiie  historians  of  Greece  had  under- 
taken sepamtely,  according  to  what  was  suitable  to  each, 
Trogus  Pompeius,  omitting  only  what  was  useless,  has  put 

*  Among  these  were  Aulua  Albiims,  consul  a.u.c.  602,  Cic.  Brut.  c. 
21 ;  AuL  Gtell.  xi.  8 ;  Luciua  Cincius,  mentioned  by  Dionys.  Halicarn.  i. 
6;  CSains  JaHiu  a  senator,  IdY.  Epit.  lilL;  LaciuB  LnoulluB,  conBul 
A.U.O.  679,  Cic  Aead.  ii  1 ;  and  Cioero,  who  sent  an  aceoimt  of  bis 
consulship  (a.u.c.  690)  written  in  Qreek  to  his  friend  Atticus;  Ep.  ad 
Att.  i.  Wetzel. 
t  Grceco  pfiregrmogue  mmone,}  Greek,  and  th&r^ore  foreign,  not 


Vw  prUcce  do^uentUxJ}  More  literally,  ''A  man  of  ancient  eio 
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together  in  one  narration,  everything  being  assigned  to  its 
proper  period,  and  arran<:jed  in  the  regular  order  of  events, 
i  rom  these  forty-four  volumes  therefore  (for  such  was  the  num- 
ber that  he  puljlislied),  I  have  extracted,  dLuring  the  leisure 
that  T  enjoyed  in  the  city,  whatever  was  most  worthy  of  htm^ 
known;  and,  rejecting  such  parts  as  were  neither  attractive 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading,  nor  necessary  by  way  of  example, 
have  formed,  as  it  were,  a  small  collection  of  flowers,  that 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  bistoijr  of  Greece  might 
have  sometbing  to  refresh  their  memories,  and  those  who  are 
strangers  to  it  something  for  their  instruction.  This  work  I 
have  sent  to  you,*  not  so  much  that  it  maj  add  to  your  know- 
ledge,  as  that  it  may  receive  jour  correction ;  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  account  of  my  leisure,  of  which  Oato  thinks 
that  an  account  must  he  given,  may  stand  fair  with  you.  For 
your  approbation  is  sufficient  for  me  for  the  present,  widi  the 
expectation  of  receiving  from  posterity,  when  the  malice  of 
detraction  has  died  away,  an  ample  testimony  to  my  diligence. 

*  Ad  te.]  In  the  editions  before  that  of  Bongai'Biua,  1581,  the  words 
Maree  Antcmne  followed  te,  but  as  ihey  did  not  appear  in  the  mana- 
flcripta  which  Bongarsins  ooiuralted,  he  omitted  them.  They  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  by  some  editor  or  editors^ 
who  confounded  Justin  the  historian  with  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus.  At  what  time  Justin  the  historian  Uved  is 
uncertain.  See  the  biographical  notice  prefixed.  But  Pontanus  and 
Isaac  Voasius  argued  for  the  words  being  retained ;  and  Scheffer, 
obeerving  that  the  oldest  editiona,  and  that  of  Bongarsius  himself, 
based  on  at  least  elgbt  manusoripts,  bave  QvocI  ad  U  non  cognonendi 
magi$  quam  emendandi  causd  tratimm,  would  read,  Quod  ad  te  non  tarn 
cognoscendif  Marce  AiUonim  Crcsar,  quam  ememdandif  <fcc.,  supposing 
magis  to  be  a  oorruption  of  M.  A*  the  fint  letters  of  the  emperor's 
uamea. 
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The  monarchy  of  the  Assyrians,  Ninus,  L — Semiramis,  II. — Sardana- 
palQ8»  UL — ^The  moaarcby  of  the  Medes;  Astyages,  IV. — The 
youth  of  ClyniB,  V. — ILe^  'beoomce  king,  VL — His  yiofeory  over 
CroBBua ;   Candaules  and*  Gyges,  VII. — Expedition  of  Cyrus 

i  agaiiiBt  the  Scythians  ;  his  death,  YIII. — CambyMS ;  the  Magi ; 
Otanea^  IX. — Dariiu^  the  son  of  Hygtaapea,  X. 

I.  Ortgtnally,*  the  government  of  nations  and  tribes  was 
in  the  hands  of  kings  whom  it  was  not  their  flatter}'  of  the 
people,  but  their  discretion,  as  commended  by  the  prudent,  that 
elevated  to  the  height  of  this  dignity.  The  people  were  not 
then  bound  by  any  laws ;  the  wills  of  their  princes  were  instead 
of  laws.  It  was  their  custom  to  defend,  rather  than  advance,^ 
the  boundaries  of  their  empire.  The  dominions  of  each  were 
confined  mthin  his  own  countrf . 

The  first  of  aU  princesy  who,  from  an  extravagant  desire  of 
nding,  changed  this  old  and,  as  it  were,  hereditaxy  custom, 
was  Ninus,  king  of  the  Assyrians.  It  was  he  who  first  made 
war  upon  his  neighbours,  and  subdued  the  nations,  as  yet  too 
l>aibarous  to  resist  him,  as  iar  as  the  frontiers  of  Libya. 
Sesostris,§  king  of  Egypt,  and  Taijau8,||  king  of  Scythia, 
were  indeed  prior  to  him  in  time ;  the  one  of  wliom  advanced 
into  Pontus,  and  the  other  as  far  as  Egypt;  but  these  princes 
engaged  in  distant  wars,  not  in  struggles  with  their  neigh- 

*  JPpHic^pfo  rerum.]  '^In  the  begummg  of  thingf,"  Le.,  as  soon  at 

there  was  any  govemment  at  all. 

f  Pena  rega,]  See  SaUust,  Cat  L  2;  Cig.  Leg.  2»  11,  de  0£  a  12; 

Ahat  Poht.  i. 

t  See  SaU.  Cat.  2 :  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  89. 

§  JuBtin,  it.  makes  Sesostris  iUteeii  hundred  years  older  than 
Kmus ;  but  the  truth  k  that  hia  age  and  actions  are  equally  inyolved 
In  obaoority,  though  Usher  Bays  that  he  waa  the  ion  of  the  Amenophk 
who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  that,  consequently,  he  began  hia 
reign  A.M.  2513.  But  Reitz,  on  Herod,  ii.  102,  fixes  his  death  in  A.M. 
2713,  eighty-fleven  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy.  Marsham,  again, 
iu  hLs  Cau.  Ciir.  p.  22,  folLtwt^  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  4)  in  placing  him 
much  later,  and  lu  making  him  the  uame  with  Shishak,  wbo  took 
Jemaalem  and  plundered  tiio  temple,  A.M,  8018,  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  after  Troy  was  taken.  Biodorua  Siculua,  who  speaks  of 
his  actions,  i  58 — 58,  aettUa  nothing  certain  conceining  hia  age. — 
Wetzd. 

Ii  Herodotus,  iv.  5,  caUa  the  first  king  of  Scythift  Targitaua. 
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bouts ;  they  did  not  seek  dominion  for  themselves,  bat  glory 
for  their  people,  and,  content  ivith  victory,  declined  to  govern 
those  whom  they  subdued.    But  Ninus  established  the  greats 

ness  of  his  acquired  dominion  by  immediately  possessing 
himself  of  the  conquered  countries.*  Overcoming,  accord- 
ingly, the  nearest  people,  and  advancing?,  fortified  with  an 
accession  of  strength,  against  others,  >Nhile  each  successive 
victory  became  the  instrument  of  one  to  follow,  he  subjugated 
the  nations  of  the  whole  east.  His  last  war  was  with  Zoro- 
aster,t  king  of  the  Bactrians,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  that  invented  magic  arts,  and  to  have  investigated,  with 
great  attention,  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  motions  of  the 
stars.  After  killing  Zoroaster,  Ninus  himself  died,  leaving  a 
son  called  Ninyas,  still  a  minor,  and  a  vrife,  whose*  name  was 
Semiramis.| 

II.  Semiramis,  not  daring  to  entrust  the  government  to  a 
youth,  or  openly  to  take  it  upon  herself  (as  so  many  great 
nations  would  scarcely  submit  to  one  man,  much  less  to 
a  woman),  pretended  that  she  was  the  son  of  Ninus  instead  of 

his  wife,  a  male  instead  of  a  female.  The  stature  of  both 
mother  and  son  was  low,  their  voice  alike  weak,  and  the  cast 
of  their  features  similar.  She  accordingly  clad  her  arms  and 
legs  in  long  garments,  and  decked  her  head  with  a  turban ; 
and,  that  she  might  not  appear  to  conceal  any  thing  by  this 
new  dress,  she  ordered  her  subjects  also  to  w^ear  tlie  same 
apparel ;  a  fashion  which  the  whole  nation  has  since  retained. 
Having  thus  dissembled  her  sex  at  the  commencement  of  her 

^  *  Conti7iu&  posftessionr.]  His  establishment  of  his  power  over  tbe 
countries  was  iiiim(d  lately  consequent  on  his  subjugation  of  tliem. 

+  By  Diodorus.  ii.  6,  he  is  called  Oxyartes.  See  also  Plin  H.  N. 
XXX.  1;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei.  xxi.  14. —  Wetzd.  Coucerniug  the  age 
of  ZoroBsiw  all  ia  nncertunty ;  such  \b  the  difference  of  opinions 
about  it  Ag&thias  and  others  think  that  he  must  have  lived  at  a  later 
date,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  empire.  See  Marsham 
in  Canon,  .^gypt.  ad  Sec.  \x.  —  GronoHns.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown 
that  ZoroaRter  the  king  and  Zoroaster  the  Magus  were  the  same  person. 

X  Wee  DiodonTS,  xi.  4  ;  Plutarch  in  Amator. ;  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  vii. 
1 ;  Polyaen.  Stratag.  \iu  "  Couon  apud  i'hotium,  Narr.  ix.  states,  that 
Semitamifi  was  not  tiie  wife  but  the  daughter  of  Ninus  or  Ninya-s,  and 
says,  tarn  ignamm  eum  fMo  eoiuwMne,  and  afterwards,  rt  eogwU^L^ 
married  him;  after  which  occurrence  it  was  lawful  among  the  Pernans 
for  sons  commigceri  matrihm" — Fommu;  To  the  eo/ncukUm  cum  tqwt 
Pliny  aUudes,  JS.  ifif.  viii.  64. 
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reign,  she  'was  believed  to  be  a  male.  She  aftei  wards  per- 
formed many  noble  actions ;  and  when  she  thought  euvj  was 
overcome  by  the  greatness  of  them,  she  acknowledged  who  she 
was,  and  whom  she  had  personated.  Nor  did  this  confession 
detxact  from  her  authority  aa  a  soYereigi^  but  increased  the 
admiration  of  her,  since  she,  being  a  woman,  surpassed,  not 
only  women,  but  men,  in  heroism. 

It  was  she  that  built  Babylon,*  and  constracted  round  the 
cily  a  wall  of  burnt  brick ;  bitumen,  a  substance  which  eveiy- 
where  oozes  from  ihe  ground  in  those  parts,  being  spread 
between  the  bricks  instead  of  mortar.t  Many  other  &mou9 
acts,  too,  were  performed  by  this  queen ;  for,  not  content  with 
preserving  the  territories  acquired  by  her  husband,  she  added 
Ethiopia  also  to  her  empire ;  and  she  even  made  war  upon 
India,  into  which  no  prince, J  except  her  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  ever  penetratfMl,  At  last,  conceiving  a  ciiminal  passion 
for  her  son.  she  w^as  killed  by  him,  after  hohiiug  the  kingdom 
two  and  l  u  iy  years  from  the  death  of  Ninus. 

Her  son  Ninyas,  content  with  the  empire  acquired  by  his 
parents,  laid  aside  the  pursuits  of  w^ar,  and,  as  if  he  had  changed 
sexes  with  his  mother,  was  seldom  seen  by  men,  but  grew  old 
in  the  company  of  his  women.  His  successors  too,  following 
his  example,  gave  answers  to  their  people  through  their 
ministers.  The  Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  SyiianSi 
held  their  empire  iMrteen  hundred  years* 

III.  The  last  king  that  reigned  orer  them  was  Sardanapa- 
lus,  a  man  more  effeminate  than  a  woman.  One  of  his  satraps , 
named  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Modes,  having,  with  great 
difficulty  and  after  much  solicitation,  obtained  admission  to 
visit  hniL  fuuiid  liim,  among  crowds  of  concubines,  and  in  the 
dress  oi  a  woman,  spinning  purple  wool  with  a  distaii,  and 

*  Concerning  the  real  builder  of  Babylon,  see  Strab.  xvi.  init.  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  17  ;  Q.  Curt.  y.  1,  42  ;  Eiiseb.  Chron.  init ;  Jerome  on 
Ho8.  c.  xL  ;  Herod,  i.  184.;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxii.  20. — Lemaire. 

f  Atemm  vnee.]  Understand  sand  mixed  with  lime. — Btmeeeertit* 
But  the  significraon  of  arrma  ie  oot  always  confined  to  that  of  tcmd  ; 
it  sometimes  means  eartk  or  mud.  Thus  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  105,  has  maiU 
pinguis  arencE ;  and,  speaking  of  tlie  Nile,  says,  Viridem  J^^gyptum 
vi^frd  faecundaf  arend.  Dilbner's  edition  baa  arenati  vice,  I  know  not 
on  what  authority. 

X  Nemo.]  Juatm  liaa  forgotten  the  expeditions  of  Hercules  and 
BaccliuB. — Lemairt,  \ 
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distributing  tasks  to  girls,  but  t.uq)assing  all  the  women  in  the 
effeminacy  of  his  person  and  the  wantunuess  of  his  looks.  At 
that  sight,  feeling  indignant  that  so  many  men  should  be 
subject  to  one  so  much  of  a  woman,  and  that  thnse  who  bore 
swords  and  arms  should  obey  cue  that  handled  wool,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  companions,  and  told  them  what  he  had  seen, 
protesting  that  he  could  not  submit  to  a  prince  who  had  rather 
be  a  woman  than  a  man.  A  conspiracy  was  conseqaentlj  formed, 
and  war  raised  against  Sardanapalua ;  who,  hearing  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  acting*  not  like  a  man  that  would  defend 
his  kingdom,  but  as  women  are  wont  to  do  under  fear  of 
death,  first  looked  about  for  a  hiding-place,  but  afterwards 
marched  into  tiie  field  with  a  few  ilUdisciplined  troops.  Being 
conquered  in  battle,  he  withdrew  into  his  palace,  and, 
having  raised  and  set  fire  to  a  j)ile  of  combustibles,  threw 
himself  and  his  riclies  into  tlie  flames,  in  this  respect  only 
acting  like  a  man.  After  him  Arbaces,  who  was  tlie  occasion 
of  his  death,  and  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Medes,  was 
maiic  king,  and  transferred  the  empire  from  the  Assyrians  to 
the  Mede^. 

IV.  After  several  kings,  the  crown,  by  order  of  succession, 
descended  to  Astyages.  This  prince,  in  a  dream,  saw  a 
vine  spring  from  the  womb  of  nis  only  daughter,  with  the 
branches  of  which  aU  Asia  was  OTershadowed.  The  sooth« 
sayers  being  consulted  concerning  the  vision,  replied,  that  he 
would  have  a  grandson  by  that  daughter,  whose  greatness  was 
foreshown,  and  the  loss  of  Astyages's  kingdom  portended. 
Alarmed  at  this  answer,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  not 
to  an  eminent  man,  nor  to  one  of  ms  own  subjects  (lest 
nobility  on  the  father  or  mother's  mde  should  rouse  the  spirit 
of  his  grandson),  but  to  Cambyses,  a  man  of  mean  fortune, 
and  of  the  race  of  the  Persians,  which  was  at  tliat  time 
obscure.  But  not  having,  even  thus,  got  rid  of  his  fear  of 
the  dream,  he  sent  for  his  daugliter,  while  slie  wa^  pregnant, 
that  her  child  might  be  put  to  death  under  the  very  eye  of 
his  grandfather.  The  nifant,  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  was  given 
to  Harpagus,  a  friend  of  the  king's  and  in  his  secrets,  to  be 
killed.  Harpagus,  fearing  that  if  the  crown,  on  the  death  of 
the  king  (as  Astyages  had  no  male  issue),  should  devolve  upon 
his  daughter,  she  might  exact  from  the  agent,  for  the  murder 
of  her  child,  that  revenge  which  she  could  not  inflict  on  her 
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&dier,  gave  the  in&nt  to  'the  herddmaa  of  the  king's  cattle  to 
be  exposed.    The  herdsman,  by  chance,  had  a  son  bom  at  the 

same  time  ;  and  his  wife,  hearing  of  the  exposure  of  the  royal 
infant,  entreated,  with  the  utmost  eariiestness,  that  the  child 
might  be  broutrht  and  shown  to  her.  The  herdsman,  over- 
come by  her  Fohcitations,  went  back  into  the  wrtod,  and  found 
ft  dog  by  the  iiiikut,  giving  it  her  teats,  ;ind  protecting  it  from 
die  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Being  moved  with  pity,  with 
which  he  saw  even  a  dog  moved,  he  carried  the  child  to  the 
cattle-folds,  the  dog  vigilantly  following  him.  When  the 
woman  took  the  babe  into  her  hands,  it  smiled  upon  her  as  if 
it  knew  her ;  and  there  appeared  so  much  vivacily  in  it,  with 
a  certain  sweetness  in  its  smile  as  it  dung  to  her«  that  the  wife 
at  once  entreated  the  herdsman  to  expose  her  own  child 
instead  of  the  other,  and  to  allow  her  to  bring  up  die  royal 
infimt,  whether  to  his  own  fortune  or  to  her  hopes.*  Thus 
the  lot  of  the  children  beufig  changed,  the  one  was  brought 
up  as  the  shepherd's  son,  and  the  other  exposed  as  the  king's 
grandson.  The  nurse  liad  afterwaids)  the  name  of  Spaco ;  for 
so  the  Persians  call  a  dog. 

V.  The  boy  after  a  time,  while  he  was  among  the  shepherds, 
received  the  name  of  Cyrus.  Subsequently,  being  chosen  by 
lot  king  among  his  play-feilows,  and  having  boldly  scourged 
such  of  them  as  were  disobedient  to  liim,  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  king  by  the  parents  of  the  boys,  who  were  angry 
that  free-bom  youths  should  be  lashed  with  servile  stripes  by 
the  king's  slave,  Astyages  having  sent  for  the  boy  and 
'  qnestioned  him,  and  the  boy  replying,  without  any  change  of 
countenance,  that  he  had  acted  as  a  king,**  was  struck  widi 
his  high  spirit,  and  reminded  of  his  dream  and  its  interpre- 
tation. In  consequence,  as  both  the  resemblance  of  his 
fsatures,  the  time  of  his  exposure,  and  the  confession  of  the 
herdsman,  concurred  exactly,  he  acknowledged  him  as  his 
grandson.  And  since  he  seemed  to  have  had  his  dream 
accomplishe:!,  liy  the  boy's  exercise  of  rule  among  the  shep- 
herds, he  subdued  his  feelings  of  animosity ;  but  with  regard 
to  liim  only ;  for,  being  incensed  with  his  friend  Harpagus,  he, 
in  revenge  for  the  preservation  of  his  gmudson,  killed  his  son, 

*  Sive  fortuna  ipnui  »we  apei  tumpuenm  mskire,']  Sb»  hoped  that 
tiie  cbild  would  be  restored  to  the  regal  etation  ;or  fortune  in  wHch  it 
had  been  bom. — Xematre. 
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and  gave  him  to  his  father  to  eat*  Harpacriis,  dissemhling 
his  resentment  for  the  present,  deferred  showing  his  malice 
towards  the  king,  until  a  proper  time  for  Tengeauce  should 
occur. 

Some  time  having  elapsed,  and  Cyrus  heing  grown  up, 
Harpagus,  prorttpted  bj  bis  resentment  for  the  loss  of  his 
child,  wrote  him  an  account  how  he  had  been  banished  to  the 
Persians  by  his  grand&t&er;  bow  his  gnuodfatber  had  ordered 
him  to  be  killed  when  he  was  an  inftjit ;  bow  he  had  been 
saved  by^bis  kindness ;  how  he  himself  bed  incurred  the  king's 
displeasure,  and  how  he  had  lost  his  86i]t.  He  exhorted  him 
to  raise  an  army,  and  march  directly  to  seize  the  throne, 
promising  that  the  Medes  should  join  hini.  This  letter, 
because  it  could  not  be  conveyed  openly,  as  llie  king's  guards 
occupied  all  the  roads,  was  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a  hare,  of 
which  the  bowels  had  been  taken  out ;  and  the  hare  was  com- 
mitted to  a  trusty  slave,  to  be  carried  into  Persia  to  Cyrus. 
Nets  were  also  given  him,  that  the  plot  might  be  concealed 
under  the  appearance  of  a  hunting  expedition. 

YI.  Cyrus,  after  reading  the  letter,  was  exhorted  in  a  dream 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  but  was  also  admonished  to  take 
the  first  man  that  he  should  meet  on  the  following  day,  as 
a  companion  in  bis  enterprize.  Commencing  bis  journey 
from  the  comatry,  accordingly,  before  it  was  light,  he  met  a 
slave  named  Soebaris,  coming  from  the  slave-bouse  of  a  certain 
Mede.  HaTing  questioned  him  as  to  bis  birth-place,  and 
bearing  that  be  was  bom  in  Persia,  he  knocked  off  bis  fetters, 
took  him  with  him  as  his  companion,  and  returned  to  Per- 
sepolis.  Here,  having  called  the  people  together,  he  ordered 
them  all  to  attend  him  with  axes,  and  to  cui  down  a  wood 
that  skirted  each  side  of  the  road.  When  they  had  thoroughly 
accomplished  this,  he  invited  them  on  the  following  day  to 
a  feast  prepared  for  them.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them 
exhilarated  with  the  banquet,  he  asked  them,  ''if  an  offer 
were  made  them,  which  sort  of  life  they  would  choose,  a  life  of 
labour  like  that  of  yesterday,  or  of  feasting  like  the  present?" 
As  they  all  exclaimed,  **  A  life  of  feasting  like  the  present," 
be  told  them  that,  as  long  as  thay  obeyed  the  Medes,  they 
most  lead  a  life  like  the  drudgery  of  yesterday ;  but,  if  they 
would  follow  bim,  a  life  like  the  present  entertainment'*  All 
expressing  their  joy,  he  made  war  upon  the  Medes. 
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Astyages,  forgettinrr  his  treatment  of  Harpagu.s,  entrusted 
liim  witli  the  management  ui"  the  war.  Harpagus  unmediately 
delivered  up  the  forces,  which  he  had  received  from  Astyages, 
to  Gyrus,  and  took  revenge  for  the  king*s  cruelty  by  a 
treacherous  desertion  of  him.  Astyages,  bearing  of  this 
occurrence,  and  collecting  troops  from  all  quarters,  marched 
against  the  Persians  in  person.  Having  vigorously  renewed 
the  contest,  he  posted  part  of  his  army,  yrmLd  his  men  were 
fighting,  in  their  rear,  and  ordered  that  those  who  turned  hack 
should  be  driven  on  the  enemy  with  the  point  of  the  sword ; 
telling  them  that,  "unless  they  conquered,  they  would  find  men 
in  their  rear  not  less  stout  than  those  in  their  front ;  and  thev 
were  therefore  to  cousuler  whether  they  would  penetrate  the 
one  body  by  fleeing,  or  the  other  body  by  fighting."  In 
consequence  of  this  obligation  to  fight,  great  spirit  and  vigour 
was  infused  into  his  army.  As  the  Persian  troops,  therefore, 
were  driven  back,  and  were  gradually  retiring,  then*  mothers 
and  wives  ran  to  meet  them,  and  besought  them  to  return  to 
the  field.  While  they  hesitated,  they  took  up  their  garments, 
and  showed  them  the  secret  parts  of  their  persons,  asking 
them,  "if  they  would  shrink  back  into  the  wombs  of  their 
mothers  or  their  wives."  Checked  with  this  reproach,  they 
returned  to  the  battle,  and,  making  a  \igorous  assault, 
compelled  those  from  whom  they  had  fled  to  flee  in  their  turn* 
In  this  battle  Astyages  was  taken  prisoner ;  firom  whom  Cyrus 
took  nothing  but  his  kingdom,  and,  acting  towards  him  the 
part  rather  of  a  grandson  tliau  ul'  a  conqueror,  made  Iiini  ruler 
of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Hyrcanians ;  for  to  the  Medea  he 
was  unwilling  to  return.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the 
empire  of  the  Medes,  who  had  ruled  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

VI T.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Cyrus  appointed 
Soebaris  (his  companion  in  his  undertakings,  whom,  in 
conformity  with  his  dream,  he  had  released  from  the  slave- 
house,  and  made  a  sharer  in  all  his  enterprises),  gOTemor  of 
Persia,  and  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  But  several 
cities,  which  had  been  tributary  to  the  Medes,  thinking  that 
their  condition  was  changed  by  this  change  in  the  government, 
revolted  from  Cyrus;  a  revolt  which  was  the  occasion  and 
source  of  many  wars  against  him.  "When  he  had  at  length, 
however,  reduced  most  of  them  to  submission,  and  was  carrying 
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on  war  against  the  Babylonians,  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whose 
power  and  riches  were  at  that  time  extraordinary^  came  to  the 
aid  of  that  people,  but,  being  soon  defeated  and  abandoned, 
fled  back  to  his  kinpjdom.  Cyrus,  after  his  victory,  i\3  soon  as 
he  had  settled  affiiirs  in  Babylonia,  transferred  the  war  into 
Lydia,  where  fae  easily  routed  the  army  of  GroesuSy  already 
dispirited  by  the  event  of  the  former  battle.  Oroescis  himself 
was  taken  prisoner.  Bat  in  proportion  to  the  smalli^ess  of  the 
danger  in  the  battle,  was  the  greatness  of  the  clemency  shown 
by  Cyrus  on  his  victory.  To  Croesus  was  granted  his  life, 
part  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  and  the  city  Barene,''^  in 
which  he  lived,  though  not  the  life  of  a  king,  yet  one  scarcely 
inferior  to  royal  dignity.  This  lenity  as  of  no  less  advantage 
to  the  conqueror  than  to  the  conquered ;  for  when  it  was 
known  that  war  was  made  upon  Croesus,  auxiliaries  flocked  to 
him  from  the  whole  of  Greece.f  as  if  to  extinguish  a 
'  conflagration  that  threatened  them  all ;  so  popular  was  Gxvesna 
in  all  the  Greek  cities;  and  Cyrus  would  have  incurred  a 
heavy  war  with  Greece,  if  he  had  resolved  on  any  severe 
treatment  of  CnBsos. 

Some  time  after,  when  Gyms  was  engaged  in  other  wars,  the 
Lydians  lebelled^  and,  being  a  second  time  conquered,  their 
arms  and  horses  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  keep  taverns,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  amusements,  and 
open  houses  of  pleasure.  Thus  a  nation,  formerly  powerful 
through  its  industry,  and  brave  in  the  field,  was  rendered 
effemiiiute  by  ease  and  luxury,  and  lost  its  ancient  spirit ;  and 
those  whom  their  wars  had  proved  invincible  till  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  idleness  and  si  )tli  overpowered  when  they  had  fedlen 
into  dissoluteness  of  manners. 

The  Lydians  had  many  kings  before  Croesus,  remarkable  for 
various  turns  of  fate ;  but  none  to  be  compared,  in  singularity 

*  Tliis  word  has  been  received  into  the  text  instead  of  the  old 
Barce  (which  was  a  city  of  Cyrene,  into  which  country  the  arms  of 
Cyrus  had  not  yet  penetrated),  on  the  conjecture  of  Bongarsiud  and 
authority  of  OioBta^  who  states  that  this  city,  sitiiated  near  Ecbata]i% 
was  given  to  CroBSus. — Wtlsd, 

f  Ex  %niver9A  Grcecid.']  This  is  not  true.  Croesus  having  asked  aid 
of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedajmoniana  by  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
t'\*^  T.aced:emonianB  were  proeeediug  to  assist  him,  but  having  heard, 
at  the  cominencenu'iit  of  their  marnh.  of  his  defeat^  they  went  back. 
Herod,  i.  58,  69,  7 U,  77,  b2,  iSjL—  WcUd, 
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«f  fortune,  to  Gandaoles.  This  prince  used  to  speak  of  his  t?ife» 
on  whom  he  doated  for  her  extreme  beauty,  to  eveiy  body,  for 
he  was  not  content  ^th  the  quiet  consciousness  of  his  happiness, 
unless  he  also  published  the  secrets  of  his  married  life ;  just  as 

if  silence  concerning  her  beauty  had  been  a  detraction  from  it. 
At  hist,  to  gain  credit  to  his  representations,  he  showed  her 
undressed  to  his  contidaut,  Gyges ;  an  act  by  which  he  both 
rendered  his  friend,  >vho  was  thus  tempted  to  corrupt  his  wife, 
his  enemy,  and  alienated  his  wife  from  him,  by  transferring,  as 
it  were,  her  love  to  another ;  for,  soon  after,  the  murder  of 
Candaules  was  stipulated  as  the  condition  of  her  marriage  with 
Gyges,  and  the  wife,  making  her  husband  s  blood  her  dowry, 
bestowed  at  once  his  kingdom  and  herself  on  her  paramour. 

VIII.  Cyrufi^  after  subduing  Asia,*  and  reducing  the  whole 
of  the  east  under  his  power,  made  war  upon  the  Scythians. 
At  that  time,  the  Scythians  were  ruled  1^  a  queen  named 
Tomyris,  who,  not  alanned  like  a  woman  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river  Arazes,  thoiigh  she 
might  have  hindered  them  from  passing  it ;  thinking  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  her  to  fight  within  the  limits  of  her  kingdom, 
and  that  escape  would  be  harder  for  the  enemy  from  the 
obstruction  of  the  river.  Cyrus  accordingly,  having  carried  his 
troops  across,  and  advanced  some  distance  into  Scythia,  pitched 
his  camp.  On  the  day  following,  having  quitted  his  camp  in 
pretended  alarm,  and  as  if  in  full  flight,  he  left  belund  him 
abundance  of  wino,  and  such  things  as  were  proper  for  a  feast. 
The  news  of  this  event  being  brought  to  the  queen,  she 
deq[>atched  her  son,  a  very  young  man,  with  a  third  part  of  her 
army,  in  pursuit  of  him*  When  they  reached  the  camp  of 
Cyrus,  the  youth,  ine3Eperienced  in  military  matters,  seeming  to 
think  he  was  come  to  feast  and  not  to  fight,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  enemy,  hut  allowed  his  barbarians,  who  were  unused  to 
mae,  to  ovmoad  diemseWes  with  it;  so  that  the  Scythians 
were  OTeroome  with  wine  before  they  were  subdued  by  the 
enemy ;  for  Gyrus,  learning  what  had  happened,  and  retumiing 
in  the  night,  fell  upon  them  unawares,f  and  killed  all  the 
Sc^  tliians  together  with  the  queen's  son. 

*  That  Ir,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia»  which  inoluded  almost  all  Jcid 
IfMOr.    Herod,  i.  28. — Wetzel 

+  ,%^niro.f.']  T  havtt  adopted  secwros  from  Aldus,  instead  of  the 
otker  reading  for  whioh  FreinBhenuus  bappily  conjectured. 
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But  Tomyris,  after  losing  so  great  an  army,  and,  what  she 
still  more  lamented,  her  only  son,  did  not  pour  forth  her 
sorrow  for  her  loss  in  tears,  but  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
solace  of  revenge,  and  entrapped  her  enemies,  exulting  in 
their  recent  victory,  hy  a  deception  and  stratagem  simiLir 
to  their  own.  For,  counterfeiting  timidity  on  account  of  the 
damage  which  she  had  received,  and  taking  to  flight,  she 
allured  Cyrus  into  a  narrow  defile,  where,  placing  an  juubush 
on  the  hills,  she  slew  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  Persians 
with  their  king  himself ;  a  triumph  in  which  this  also  was 
remarkable,  that  not  a  man  to  tell  of  such  a  massacre  survived. 
The  queen  ordered  the  head  of  Cyrus  to  be  cut  off  and  thrown 
into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood,  adding  this  exclamation 
against  his  cruelty,  "  Satiate  thyself  with  blood  for  which  thou 
hast  thirsted,  and  of  which  thou  hast  always  been  insatiable.*' 
Oyms  reigned  thirty  years,  and  was  a  man  wonderfully  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

IX.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Cambyses,  who  added 
Egypt  to  his  father  s  dominions,  but,  disgusted  at  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Egyptians,  ordered  the  temples  of  Apis  and  the 
other  gods  to  be  demohshed.  Ho  also  sent  an  army  to  destroy 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Amnion  ;  which  army  was  over- 
whehiied  with  tempests  and  heaps  of  sand,  and  utterly 
annihilated.  Afterwards  he  learned  in  a  dream  that  his 
brother  Smerdis  was  to  be  king.  Alarmed  at  this  vision,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  add  fratricide  *  to  sacrilege  ;  nor  was  it  to 
be  expected,  indeed,  that  he,  who,  in  contempt  of  reli^unit 
had  braved  the  gods  themselves,  would  spare  his  own  relations. 
To  execute  this  cruel  service,  he  sekcted  from  his  confidants 
a  man  named  Prexaspes,  one  of  the  Magi.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  hehimselfy  being  seyeroly  hurt  in  the  thigh  by  his  sword* 
which  had  started  out  of  its  sheath,f  died  of  the  wound,  and 

sopitoa.  Though  it  ahould  be  obaea^od  that  Justin,  xxiv.  8,  has  nuro 
saucitu. —  Wetzel. 

*  ParricidiumA  See  Festus  in  voce  Parrici,  and  note  on  SalL  Cat. 
e.  14,  Bohn's  CL  MbrRiy. 
t  SponU  ewginaito^  Justm  ieems  to  think  that  there  was  eometluiig 

miraGuloiis  in  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword.  Herodotus,  iiL  64,  says 
the  sword  fell  from  the  sheath  by  accident,  the  cap  at  the  end  of  the 
sheath  having  dropped  off;  observing,  however,  that  the  occurrenoe 
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paid  the  penalty  whether  of  the  fratricide  which  he  had 
intended,  or  of  the  sacrilege  which  he  had  perpetrated.  The 
Magus,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  despatched  his 
oommission  before  the  report  of  the  king's  death  was  spread 
abroad,  and,  having  killed  Smerdis,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
belonged,  set  ap  in  bis  room  his  own  brother  Orospestes,  who 
cloeelj  resembled  bim  in  features  and  person,  and,  no  one 
suspecting  any  iropostnre  in  the  case,  Orospastes  was  declared 
king  instead  of  Smerdis.     This  transaction  was  the  more 
easily  kept  secret,  as,  among  the  Persians,  the  person  of 
the  king  is  concealed  from  public  view,  undi  v  pretext  of 
keeping  his  majesty  inviolate.    Tlie  Magi,*  to  gain  thtt  iavour 
of  the  people,  granted  a  remission  of  the  taxes,  and  an  im- 
munity from  military  service,  for  three  years,  that  tliey  might 
secure  by  indulgence  and  bounties  the  kingdom  which  they 
had  gained  by  fraud.    The  imposition  was  first  suspected  bj 
Otanes,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  extremely  happy  in  forming 
conjectures.    He  accordingly,  by  the  aid  of  ceitain  agents, 
in<|uired  of  his  daughter,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  concubines, 
whether  the  son  of  king  Cyras  was  now  king.    She  replied 
that  "  she  neither  knew,  nor  conld  learn  from  any  other  woman, 
as  all  the  females  were  shot  np  in  separate  apartments.** 
He  then  desired  her  to  feel  his  head  while  he  was  asleep  ;  as 
Cambyses  had  cut  off  both  the  Magus 's  ears.     Being  then 
assured  by  his  daughter  th;it    the  king  was  without  ears,"  he 
disclosed  the  affair  to  sonic  of  the  Persian  noblemen,  and, 
having  persuaded  them  to  murder  the  pretended  king,  bound 
them  to  the  commission  of  the  deed  by  a  solemn  oath.  To 
this  conspiracy  seven  only  were  privy,  who  at  once  (lest  if 
time  were  allowed  for  change  of  mind,  the  affair  should  be 
made  public  by  any  one)  proceeded  to  the  palace  with  swords 
hidden  under  their  garments.    Here,  havmg  killed  all  that 
they  met,,  they  made  their  way  to  the  Magi,  who  indeed  did 
not  want  courage  to  defend  ^emselres,  f<Hr  they  drew  their 
swords  and  killed  two  of  the  conspirators.    They  were  over- 
powered, however,  by  numbers.    Gobiyas,  having  seized  one 
of  them  by  the  waist^  and  his  companions  hesitating  to  use 

took  place  on  the  ipot  whwe  Gambywe  had  previovBly  womided  the 

god  Apis. 

*  The  rest  of  the  Magi  conspired  lo  support  the  one  who  was  made 
king. 
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their  swords,  lest,  as  the  affair  was  transacted  in  the  dark, 
tlioy  should  stab  him  instead  of  the  Magus,  desired  tliem  to 
thrust  the  weapon  into  the  Magus  even  through  his  body  ;  but, 
as  good  fortune  directed,  the  Magus  was  ala^Ot  aad  Gobiyas 
escaped  unhurt 

X.  The  Magi  being  slain,  the  glory  of  the  nobleineD»  ia 
having  lecovered  the  kingdom,  was  indeed  great,  but  proved 
&r  greater  in  this,  that  when  they  came  to  debate  about  the 
disposal  of  it,  they  were  able  to  act.  in  concert.    They  were 
80  equal  in  merit  and  nobilily  of  birtli,  that  their  very  equality- 
would  have  rendered  it  hard  for  the  people  to  make  a  selection 
from  them.    They  themselves,  theiefore,  contrived  a  method 
by  which  they  might  refer  the  judgment  respecting  tliem  to 
religion*  and  fortune,  and  agreed  that,  on  an  appumted  day, 
they  should  all  bring  their  horses  eai'ly  in  tlie  inorning  before 
the  palace,  and  that  he  whose  horse  should  neigh  hrst,  on 
the  rising  of  the  sun,f  should  be  king.    For  the  Persians 
believe  the  sun  to  be  tlie  only  god,  and  regard  horses  as 
sacred  to  the  god.     Among  the  conspirators  was  Darius  the 
Bon  of  Hystaspes,  to  whom,  when  he  felt  anxious  about  his 
chance  of  the  kingdom,  his  groom  said  that,    if  that  matter 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  success,  there  would  not  be  the 
least  difficulty  about  it."    The  groom  then  took  the  horse,  in 
the  night  before  the  appointed  day,  to  the  place  agreed  upon, 
and  there  let  him  cover  a  mare,  thinking  that  &om  the  pleasure 
of  the  leap  would  result  what  actually  came  to  pass.    On  the 
next  day,  accordingly,  when  they  were  all  met  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  horse  of  Darius,  recognizing  the  place,  set  up  a 
neigh  fruin  desire  for  the  mare,  and,  while  the  other  horses 
were  silent,  was  the  tirst  to  give  a  furtunate  si^fnal  for  his 
master.     Such  was  the  moderation  of  the  other  nobles,  that 
when  they  heard  the  oinen,  they  immediately  leaped  from  their 
horses,  and  saluteil  l);inns  as  king.     The  w^hole  people  too, 
following  the  judgment  of  their  chiefs,  acknowledged  him  as 
their  ruler.   Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  recovered  by 

*  Mdigioiiii]  To  the  gods,  who  might  signify  their  will  by  ometu. 

t  Inter  solis  orttmJ]  The  old  editions  haTe  €Mh  nUt  ortuntf  but 

inter,  which  Bongaraius  took  from  his  manusciipts,  agrees  better  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  has  ijXiov  dpaTtWovroc,  and  ufxa  rtf 
qXt^  dviovrt.  Inter  ortwn  soUi  is  equivalent  to  dwm  9qI  oritwr,  — 
Vin-stiut, 
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tiie  valour  of  seven  of  its  noblest  men,  was  by  so  easy  a  mode 
of  decisiou  confeired  upon  one  of  them.  It  is  incrcdil)le 
that  they  should  have  resigned,  with  so  much  patience,  tiieir 
pretensions  to  a  kingdom,  for  which,  in  order  to  recover  it 
^om  the  Magi,  they  had  not  hesitated  to  expose  their  lives. 
However,  besides  possessing  gracefulness  of  peiBon^  and  merit 
deserving  of  sncb  an  empire,  Darios  was  related  to  the 
preceding  kings ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign*  he  took 
to  wife  the  daoghter  of  Gyrus,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
kingdom  by  a  royal  marriage,  so  that  it  might  not  so  much 
seem  transferred  to  a  stranger,  as  to  be  re^ored  to  OyruaV 
fiBimily. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  Assyrians  had  revolted  and 
seized  upon  Babylon,  and  the  capture  of  tlie  city  proved 
diliicult,  so  that  the  king  wai>  iii  great  anxiety  about  it, 
Zopynis,  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  Magi,  caused  himself  to 
be  mangled  with  stripes,  in  his  own  house,  over  his  whole 
body,  and  his  nose,  ears,  and  lips  to  be  cut  oti',  and  in  this 
condition  presented  himself  unexpectedly  before  the  king; 
when  he  privately  informed  Darius,  who  was  astonished,  and 
inquired  the  cause  and  author  of  so  dire  an  outrage,  with  what 
object  be  had  done  it^  and,  having  settled  his  plan  of  aotion 
for  the  future,  set  out  for  Babylon  in  the  character  of  a 
deserter*  There  he  showed  the  people  his  lacerated  body  ; 
complained  of  the  barbarily  of  the  king,  by  whom,  in  the 
competition  for  the  throne,  he  had  been  defeated,  not  by 
merit  but  by  fortune,  not  by  the  judgment  of  men  but  by 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  ;  and  bade  them  form  an  opinion, 
from  his  treatment  of  his  friends,  what  w  as  to  be  appreheiidcd 
by  his  enemies ;  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  to  their  walls 
more  than  to  their  arms,  and  to  allow  him,  whose  resentaieiit 
was  fresher,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  common  with  them.  The 
nobleness  and  bravery  of  the  man  was  known  to  them  all : 
nor  did  they  doubt  ai  his  sincerity,  of  which  they  had  the 
wounds  on  his  person,  and  the  marks  of  his  ill-usage,  as 
proofe.  He  was  therefore  chosen  general  by  the  sufifaigea  of 
all ;  and,  having  received  a  small  body  of  men,  and  the 
Persians,  once  or  twice,  purposely  retreatmg  from  the  field,  he 
fought  some  succcmAiI  battles.  At  last  he  betmyed  the  whole 
army,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  to ;  Dariua,  and 
brought  the  city  under  his  power.    Some  time  after,  Darius  * 
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made  war  upon  the  Scythians,  as  shall  be  related  in  the 
following  book* 


BOOK  II. 

Aeeount  of  tlie  Scythians  and  their  actionsy  II.,  III. — The  Ama- 
zons, IV. — The  war  of  the  Scythians  with  their  slrtves  ;  the 
expeditions  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  and  lonians,  V. — 
The  Athenians,  and  Solon,  VI.,  VII, — Piaistratus,  VIIT. — Hippias, 
being  exiled,  brings  the  Persians  against  Greece;  the  battle  of 
Ifaiathon  ;  lOltiadefl,  IX. — The  bodb  of  Duiug ;  Xerxes  inTadee 
Qreece^  X — ^Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  XI^ — The  battle  of  Salamis, 
XIL— HardoniuB ;  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  XIIL^The  battle  of 
Flatscse,  XIY. — ^The  walls  of  Athena;  Fanaanias;  Aristides; 
GuxLon,  XT. 

I.  In  narrating  the  acts  of  the  Scythians,  which  were  very 
great  and  glorious,  we  must  commence  from  their  origin  ; 
for  they  had  a  rise  not  less  illustrious  than  their  empire  ;  nor 
were  they  more  famous  for  the  government  of  their  men  than 
for  the  brave  actions  of  their  women.  As  the  men  were 
founders  of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  the  women  settled 
the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons ;  so  that  to  those  who  compare 
the  deeds  of  their  males  and  females,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  sexes  was  more  distinguished. 

The  nation  of  the  Scythians  was  always  regarded  as  very 
ancient ;  though  there  was  long  a  dispute  between  them  and 
the  Egyptians  concerning  the  antiquity  of  their  respective 
races ;  the  Egyptians  alleging  that,  In  the  beginning  of 
things,  when  some  countries  were  parched  with  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  others  frozen  with  extremity  of  cold,  so 
that,  in  their  early  condition,  they  were  not  only  unable  to 
produce  human  beings,  but  were  incapable  even  of  receiving 
and  supporting  such  as  came  from  other  parts  (before  coverings 
for  the  body  were  found  out  against  heat  and  cold,  or  the  incon- 
veniences of  countries  corrected  by  artificial  remedies),  Egypt 
was  always  so  temperate,  that  neither  the  cold  in  winter  nor 
the  sun's  heat  in  summer,  incommoded  its  inhabitants ; 
and  its  soil  so  fertile,  that  no  land  was  ever  more  productive  of 
food  for  the  use  of  man ;  and  that»  ccmsequently,  men  must 
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reasonably  be  considered  to  have  been  first  prod  need  la  that 
country,*  where  they  could  most  easily  be  nourished.  ' 

The  Scytluans,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  tem- 
pcrateness  of  the  air  was  no  argument  of  antiquity ;  **  because 
Nature,  when  she  first  distributed  to  different  countries  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold,  immediately  produced  in  them  animals  fitted 
to  endore  the  several  climates,  and  generated  also  numerous 
sorts  of  trees  and  herbs,  happily  varied  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  places  in  which  they  grew ;  and  that^  as  the 
Scythians  have  a  sharper  air  than  the  Egyptians,  so  are  their 
bodies  and  conatitutious  in  proportion  more  hardy.  But  that 
if  the  world,  which  is  now  distinguished  into  parts  of  a  different 
nature,  was  once  uniform  throughout;  whether  a  deluge  of 
waters  originally  kept  the  earth  buried  under  it;  or  whether 
fire,  which  also  produced  theworld,-)-  had  possession  of  all  tlio 
parts  of  it.  the  Scythians,  under  either  supposition  as  to  the 
primordial  sLaie  of  things,  had  the  advantaf?e  as  to  origin'. 
For  if  fire  was  at  first  predominant  over  all  things,  and,  being 
gradually  extinguished,  gave  place  to  the  earth,  no  part  of  it 
would  be  sooner  separated  firom  the  fire,  by  the  severity  of 
winter  cold,  than  the  northern,  since  even  now  no  part  is  moro 
frozen  with  cold ;  but  Egypt  and  all  the  east  must  have  been 
the  latest  to  cool,  as  being  now  burnt  up  with  the  parching 
heat  of  the  sun.  But  if  originally  all  the  earth  were  sunk 
under  water,  assuredly  the  highest  parts  would  be  first 
uncoyered  when  the  waters  decreased^  and  the  water  must 
have  remained  longest  in  the  lowest  grounds;  while  the 
sooner  any  portion  of  the  earth  was  dry,  the  sooner  it  must 
have  begun  to  produce  animals ;  but  Scythia  was  so  luueh 
higher  than  all  other  cou nines,  that  all  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  it  run  down  into  the  Maeotis,  and  then  into  the  Pontic  and 
E^ptian  seas ;  whereas  Egypt,  (which,  though  it  liad  been 
fenced  by  the  care  and  expense  of  so  many  princes  and  gene- 
rations, and  furnished  with  such  strong  mounds  against  the 
violence  of  the  encroaching  waters,  and  though  it  had  been 
intersected  also  by  so  many  canals,  the  waters  being  kept 
out  by  the  one,  and  retained  by  the  other,  was  yet  unin- 

•  On  the  supposition  that  men  sprung  out  of  the  ground.  See 

Lucretins,  v.  803;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  80;  Diod.  Sic.  i  10. 

t  i',inis,  fjid  et  mundwn  yenuU.]  This  was  the  opinion  of  HeracUtus 
and  aome  utiier  philosophers.   &e  Lucretius,  i.  636. 
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habitable,  unless  the  Nile  were  excluded,*)  could  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  the  most  anciently  peopled  ;t  being 
a  land,  wiiich,  whether  from  the  accessions  of  soil  col- 
lected by  its  iving«,  or  those  from  the  Kile,  bringiTij:::  mud  with 
it,  must  appear  to  have  been  tiie  most  recently  formed  of  all 
lands."  The  Egyptians  being  confounded  witli  these  argu- 
i)aeQt3,  the  Scythians  were  always  accounted  the  more  ancient. 

II.  Scy thia,  which  stretches  towards  the  east,  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus;  on  the  other,  by  tha 
Bhipeean  Mountains ;  at  the  back 4  by  Asia  §  and  the  river 
Phasis.  It  extends  to  avast  distance,  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  people  have  no  landmarks,  &r  they  neither 
cultWate  the  soil,  nor  have  they  any  house,  dwelling,  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  but  are  always  engaged  in  feeding  herds  and 
flocks,  and  wandering  through  uncnltivated  deserts.  They 
carry  ilieir  wives  and  children  with  them  in  waggons, ||  which, 
as  they  are  covered  with  hiJcs  against  the  rain  and  cold,  they 
use  instead  of  hoases.  Justice  is  observed  among  them,  more 
from  the  temper  of  the  people,  than  from  the  influence  of 
laws.  No  cnme  in  their  opinion  is  more  h* uudus  than  theft : 
for,  among  peo[)le  iliat  keep  their  flocks  and  herds  without 
fence  or  shelter  in  the  woods,  what  would  be  safe,  if  stealing 
were  permitted  ?  Gold  and  silver  they  despise,  as  much  as 
other  men  covet  them.  They  live  on  nulk  and  honey.  The 
use  of  wool  and  clothes  is  unknown  among  them,  although 
they  are  pinched  by  peipetual  cold ;  they  wear,  however,  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  great  and  small.^  Such  abstemiousness 

*  Niai  €xetmQ  Nilo.]  Ezduded  from  theland,  or  confined  to  its 
ohanDel. — WeM, 

t  Hominum  vetustaU  uUmam,']  "Tha  fairest  hack  in  the  antiquitj 

of  its  inhabitants." 

$  A  terffo.']  i.  e.  towards  the  west. 

§  Asia  Minor. —  Wetzel. 

11  In  plauHru,]  See  Hor.  Od.  iii.  2^  9. 

^  Ferinii  mU  murinis.]  By  mures  is  to  be  tmderstood  email  apiinalB 
u  general,  aa  cats,  weasels,  badgers,  rabbits,  hares,  foxes.  Thus 
Hesychius  says  that  the  aifnap  is  a  fivbg  dypiov  tldoQ  among  the 
P:\rtbians,  the  skin  of  which  they  use  for  garments.  So  Ammianus 
Marcellinns,  xxxi.  2,  says  of  the  Huns,  that  they  wear  garmeuta 
ex  feUHfm  silvtutriuin  murium  consarcinutU. —  WetzeL  By  miui  Ponticus^ 
Plin.  H*  N.  X.  73,  is  generally  understood  the  ermine  or  squirrel. 
Seneea,  Ep.  90,  says,  tbat  the  Scythians  wear  skins  vtdpiiiM  oc  nuiri- 
im*  See  also  Plin.  H.  If,  tj%,  6. 
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has  caused  justice  to  be  observed  among  tbem,  as  they  covet 
nothing  beloTi«:^iig  to  tlieir  neighbours ;  for  it  is  only  where 
riches  are  of  use,  that  the  desire  of  them  prevails.  And 
would  that  other  men  had  hke  temperance,  and  Hke  freedom 
from  desire  for  the  goods  of  others !  There  would  then 
assuredly  be  fewer  wars  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  the  sword 
would  not  destroy  more  than  the  natural  course  of  destiny. 
And  it  appears  extremely  wonderful,  that  nature  should  gmnt 
that  to  them  which  the  Greeks  cannot  attain  by  long  instruc- 
tion from  their  wise  men  and  the  precepts  of  their  philo- 
sophers ;  and  that  cultivated  morals  should  have  the  disadvan- 
tage in  a  comparison  with  those  of  unpolished  barbarians*  So 
much  better  effect  has  the  ignorance  of  vice  in  the  one  people 
than  the  knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other. 

III.  They  thrice*  aspired  to  the  supreme  command  in  Asia; 
while  they  themselves  remained  alwavs  either  mimulu.sled  or 
unconquered  by  any  foreign  power.  Darius,  king  of  the  Per- 
dans,  they  forced  to  quit  Scythia  iu  disgraceful  lliirht.  They 
slew  Cyrus  with  hiswiiole  army.  They  cut  off  in  hke  maniit  r 
Zopyrion,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  all  his 
forces.  Of  the  arm^  of  the  Romans  they  have  heard,*  but 
never  felt  them.  They  founded  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
powers.  They  are  a  nation  hardy  in  toils  and  warfare ;  their 
strength  of  body  is  extraordinary;  they  take  possession  of 
nothing  which  they  fear  to  lose,  and  covet,  when  thej  are 
conquerors,  nothing  but  glory. 

The  first  that  proclaimed  war  against  the  Scythians  was 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  previously  sending  messengers f  to 
announce  conditions  on  which  they  might  become  his  subjects. 
But  the  Scythians,  who  were  already  apprized  by  their  neigh- 
bom^  of  the  king's  approach,  made  answer  to  the  deputies, 
that  the  prince  of  so  rich  a  people  had  been  foolish  in  com- 
mencing a  war  with  a  poor  one  (for  war  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  himself  at  home),  as  the  result  of  the  contest  was 
iiTioertain,  prizes  of  victory  there  were  none,  and  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  defeat  were  apparent ;  and  that  the  Scythians^ 

•  One  expedition  only  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. —  Wetzel. 

+  Lenonibus.]  Messenger,  mediator,  or  conciliator,  seems  to  Imve 
beeo  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  leno.  Priiician  derives  it  from 
Mb.  Maxma  Una  mora  ut,  says  Ovid;  and  vox  mM  Una  fuU, 
A.  Am.  iii 
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therefore,  muld  not  watt  till  he  came  to  them^  sbce  there  was 
BO  much  more  to  be  desired  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
muld  proceed  of  their  own  accord  to  seek  the  spoil.'*  Nor 
were  their  deeds  slower  than  their  words;  aud  the  king, 

hearing  that  they  were  advancing  with  such  speed,  took  to  llighi,* 
'  and  leaving  behind  him  his  army  and  all  his  mihtarj  stores, 
returned  in  consternation  to  his  own  kingdom.  The  morasses 
prevented  the  Scythians  from  invading  Egj'pt ;  in  their 
retreat  from  which  they  subdued  Asia,  and  made  it  tributary, 
imposing,  however,  only  a  moderate  tribute,  rather  as  a  token 
of  their  power  over  it,  than  as  a  recompence  for  their  victory. 
After  spending  Mteen  years  in  the  reduction  of  Asia,  they 
were  caUed  home  by  the  importunity  of  their  wives,  who  sent 
them  word  that  "  unless  their  husbands  returned,  they  would 
seek  issue  from  their  neighbours,  and  not  suffer  the  race  of  the 
Scythians  to  fail  of  posterity  through  the  fstult  of  their 
women.'*  Asia  was  tributary  to  them  for  fifteen  hundred 
years ;  and  it  was  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  that  put  a  stop  to 
the  payment  of  the  tribute. 

IV.  Among  the  Scythians,  in  the  meantime,  two  youths  f 
of  royal  extraction,  Yliuos  and  Scolopitus,  being  driven  from 
their  country  by  a  faction  of  the  nobility,  took  with  them  a 
numerous  band  of  young  men,  aud  found  a  settlement  on  the 
coa^it  of  Cappadocia,  near  the  river  Thermodon,  occupying  the 
Themiscyrian  plains  that  border  on  it.  Here,  making  it  their 
practice  for  several  years  to  rob  their  neighbours,  they  were  at 
last,  by  a  combination  of  the  surrounding  people,  cut  to  pieces 
in  an  ambuscade.  Their  wives,  when  they  found  that  to  exile 
was  added  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  took  arms  themselves, 
and  maintained  their  position,  repelling  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies  at  first,  and  afterwards  assailing -them  in  return. 
They  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  marrying  with  their  neigh- 
bours, saying  that  it  would  be  slavezy,  not  matrimony.  Ven- 
turing to  set  an  example  nnimitated  through  all  generations, 
they  established  their  government  without  the  aid  of  men,  and 

*  Herodotup,  on  the  contrary,  with  Diodorus  Sicnlua,  aud  Dicaear- 
chus,  say,  that  the  Scythiaus  were  put  to  flight  by  SesostriB,  who  con- 
quered every  nation  that  he  attacked. —  Wttzd. 

t  Herodotus,  iv.  110,  117,  givM  a  diflfereot  aecount;  and  another 
is  given  by  Diod.  Sioulus*  ii  45.  Compare  Oroaii2iB^  i.  15;  Amnuan. 
ICaroellinus,  lib.  xxii. ;  Eustatb.  on  Dionyshid ;  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  says 
much  on  this  subjocti  deeming  all  the  acoomite  £itbnIou8« — LemmHtm 
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soon  maintained  their  power  in  defiance  of  them.  And  that 
none  of  their  females  mi^ht  seem  more  fortuiiate  than  others, 
they  put  to  death  all  the  men  who  had  remained  at  home. 
They  also  took  revenge  lor  their  husbands  that  were  killed  in 
war,  by  a  great  slaughter  of  their  neighbours. 

Having  thus  secured  peace  by  means  of  their  arms,  they 
proceeded,  in  order  that  their  race  might  not  Ml,  to  form  con- 
nexions with  Hie  men  of  the  adjacent  nations.  If  any  male 
children  were  bom,  they  put  them  to  death.  The  girls  they 
bred  up  to  the  same  mode  of  Hfe  with  themsdres^  not  con* 
signing  them  to  idleness,  or  working  in  wool,  but  training 
them  to  arms,  the  management  of  horses,  and  hunting; 
burning  their  right  breasts  in  infancy,  that  their  use  of  the 
bow  might  not  be  obstructed  by  them  ;  and  hence  they  were 
called  Amazons.*  They  had  two  queens,  Marpesia  and  Lam* 
pedo,  who,  dividing  their  forces  into  two  bodies  (after  they 
were  <:^rown  famous  for  their  power),  condiicted  theii-  wars,  and 
dt  fended  their  borders  separately  and  by  turns.  And  that  a 
reason  for  their  success  might  not  be  wanting,  they  spread  a 
report  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Mars. 

After  subduing  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  they  possessed 
themselves  also  of  some  cities  in  Asia.f  Having  then  founded 
£phe8us  and  several  other  towns  there,  they  sent  a  detach 
ment  of  their  army  home,  laden  with  a  vast  quantity  of  spoil. 
The  rest,  wlio  remained  to  secure  their  power  in  Asia,  were 
cut  to  pieces,  together  with  their  queen  Marpeaia,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  barbarous  tribes.  Orithya,  the  daughter  of 
Marpesia,  succeeded  to  the  government  in  her  room,  and  has 
attracted  extraordinary  admiration,  not  only  for  her  eminent 
skill  in  war,  but  for  having  preserved  her  vn'ginity  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  So  much  was  added  by  her  valour  and  conduct  to 
the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Amazons,  that  the  king,  for  whom 
Hercules  was  bound  to  perform  twelve  labours,  onlerc^d  hmi, 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  impossible,  to  bring  him  the  arms  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons.  Hercules,  accordingly,  having  pro- 
ceeded thither  with  nine  ships  of  war,  the  principal  young 
men  of  Greece  accompanying  him,  attacked  the  Amazons 
unawares*  Two  sisters  at  this  time  held  the  government, 
Antiope  and  Orithya;  but  Orithya  was  engaged  in  a  war 

•  From  d  privative,  and  /ia^oc,  hreaat. 
t  AnaHinor* 
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abroad.  When  Hercules,  therefore,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
the  Amazons,  there  was  but  a  smaU  number  of  them  there 
with  their  queen  Antiope,  free  from  all  apprehension  of  hos- 
tilities. Hence  it  happened  that  a  few  only,  roused  by  the 
sadden  alarm,  took  up  arms,  and  these  afforded  an  easy  con- 
quest to  the  enemy.  Many  were  slain,  and  many  taken 
prisoners ;  among  the  latter  were  two  sisters  of  Antiope, 
Menalippe  being  taken  by  Hercules,  and  Hippolyte  by  The- 
seus. Theseus,  having  received  bis  priijoner  as  his  share  of 
tlie  spoil,  took  her  to  wife,  and  had  by  her  iiis  son  Hippolytus. 
Hercules,  after  his  victory,  restored  his  captive  Menalippe  to 
her  sister,  receiving  the  arms  of  the  queen  as  a  recom pence  ; 
and  having  thus  executed  what  was  imposed  on  him*  he  returned 
to  the  king. 

But  Orithya,  when  she  found  that  war  had  been  made  upon 
her  sister,  and  that  the  assailant  was  a  chief  of  the  Athenians, 
exhorted  her  followers  to  revenge  the  afiront,  saying  that  the 

coast  of  the  Pontus,  and  Asia,  had  been  conquered  in  vain, 
if  they  were  still  exposed,  not  merely  to  the  wars,  but  to  the 
marauding  invasions,  of  the  Greeks/'  She  then  solicited  aid 
from  Sagillus,  king  of  Scytbia ;  representing  to  him  *'  their 
Scyihian  descent,  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  their  obligation  to 
take  arms,  and  their  reasons  for  making  war ; "  adding,  *'  that 
they  had  proved  by  their  valour,  ihat  the  Scythians  must  be 
thought  to  have  women  not  less  spirited  than  their  men." 
Sagillus,  alive  to  the  glory  of  his  nation,  sent  his  son  Panasa- 
goras,  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  to  their  aid.  But 
some  disagreement  having  occurred  before  the  battle,  they 
were  deserted  by  their  auxiliaries,  and  worsted  in  the  conflict 
by  the  Athenians.  They  had,  however,  the  camp  of  their 
allies  as  a  place  of  refuge,  under  whose  protection  thej 
returned  to  their  kingdom  unmolested  by  other  nations. 

After  Orithya,  Penthesilea  occupied  the  throne,  of  whose 
valour  there  were  seen  great  proofs  among  the  bravest  heroes 
in  the  Trojan  war,  when  she  led  an  auxiliary  force  thither 
against  the  Greeks.  But  Penthesilea  being  at  last  killed,  and 
her  army  destroy e J,  a  few  only  of  the  Amazons,  who  had 
remained  at  home  in  their  own  country,  established  a  power 
that  continued  (defending  itsplf  witli  difficulty  against  its 
neighbours),  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  Their 
queen  Minithya^  or  Thalestris,  after  obtaining  from  Alexander 
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the  ei^oymdnt  of  his  society  for  thirteen  days,  in  order  to 
have  issne  hj  him,  returned  into  her  kingdom,  and  soon  after 
died,  together  mih  the  i?hole  name  of  the  AmaaM>n8. 

y.  The  Scythians,  in  their  Asiatic  expedition,  having  been 
absent  from  their  wives  aitd  children  eight  jears,  were  met  on 
their  return  home  by  a  war  raised  by  their  slaves,  b  or  their 
wives,  weary  of  waiting  so  long  for  their  husbands,  and  think- 
ing that  they  were  not  detained  l)y  war,  but  had  perished  in 
the  field,  married  their  slaves  that  had  been  left  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  ;  who,  taking  up  arms,  repelled  their 
masters,  returninj?  with  victory,  from  the  borders  of  their 
country,  as  if  they  had  been  strangers.  Success  against  them 
being  uncertain,  the  Scythians  were  advised  to  change  their 
method' of  attack,  remembering  that  they  were  not  to  fight 
with  soldiers,  but  with  slaves,  who  were  to  be  conquered-, 
not  by  means  of  anns,  but  of  magisterial  authority;  that 
whips,  not  weapons,  were  to  be  used  in  the  field  ;  and  that, 
swords  being  laid  aside,  rods  and  scourges,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  terror  to  slaves,  were  to  be  provided.  This  sugges- 
tion  being  approved,  and  all  being  equipped  as  was  prescribed, 
the  Scythians,  as  soon  as  they  drew  near  tlie  enemy,  held 
out  scourges  towards  them  unexpectedly,  and  struck  tlieni 
such  terror,  that  they  conquered  with  the  dread  of  stripes 
those  whom  they  could  not  c()ii((uer  with  the  sword,  and  who 
took  to  flight,  not  as  defeated  enemies,  bat  as  fugitive 
slaves.  As  many  as  could  be  taken,  paid  the  penalty  for  their 
rebellion  on  the  cross.  The  women  too,  conscious  of  their 
iU  conduct,  put  an  end  to  their  lives  partly  by  the  sword  and 
partly  by  hanging. 

After  this  occurrence,  there  was  peace  among  the  Scythians 
till  the  time  of  king  Janc^rus,  on  whom  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  as  was  said  above,  made  war,  because  he  could  not 
obtain  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Darius,  having  entered 
Scythia  with  seven  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  the 
enemy  allowing  him  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  dreading  lest, 
if  the  bridge  over  the  Ister  were  broken  down,  his  retreat 
should  be  cut  oiF,  hurried  back  in  ahirni,  with  the  loss  of 
eighty  thousand  men ;  which  loss,  however,  out  of  so  vast  a 
number,  was  scarcely  accounted  a  disaster.  Darius  afterwards 
subdued  Asia  and  Macedonia,  and  defeated  the  lonians  in  a 
fight  at  sea.    Then,  learning  that  the  Athenians  bad  given 
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aid  to  the  lonians  against  bim,  he  turned  all  bis  warlike  fury 
upon  them. 

VI.  Since  we  have  now  come  to  the  wars  of  the  Athenians, 
which  were  carried  on,  not  only  beyond  expectation  as  to  what 
could  be  done,  but  even  beyond  belief  as  to  what  was  done, 
the  efforts  of  that  people  having  been  successful  beyond  their 
hopes,  the  origin  of  their  city  most  be  briefly  set  forth ;  for 
they  did  not,  like  other  nations,  rise  to  eminence  from  a  mean 
commencement,  but  are  the  only  people  that  can  boast, 
not  only  of  their  rise,  but  also  of  their  birth.  It  was 
not  a  concourse  of  foreigners,  or  a  rabble  of  people  collected 
from  different  parts,  that  raised  their  ciLy,  but  men  who 
were  bom  on  the  same  ground  wliich  they  inhabit ;  and  the 
country  which  is  their  place  of  abode,  was  also  their  birth- 
place. It  was  they  who  first  taught*  tlie  art  of  working 
in  wool,  and  the  use  of  oil  and  wine.  They  iilso  showed  men, 
who  had  previously  fed  on  aconis,  how  to  plough  and  sow. 
Literature  and  eloquence,  it  is  certain,  and  the  state  of  civil 
discipline  which  we  enjoy,  bad  Athens  t»  their  temple. 
Before  Deucalion's  time,  they  had  a  king  named  Oecrops, 
whom,  as  all  antiquity  is  full  of  fables,  they  represented  to 
have  been  of  both  sexes,  because  he  was  the  first  to  join  male 
and  female  in  marriage.  To  him  socceeded  Oranans,  whose 
daughter  Atthis  gave  name  to  the  country.  After  him 
reigned  Amphiotyon,  who  first  consecrated  the  city  to  Minerra, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Athens.  In  his  days,  a  deluge 
swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
Those  only  escaped,  whom  a  refuge  on  the  mountains  pro- 
tected, or  who  went  ofT  in  ships  to  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly, 
by  whom,  irom  this  circumstance,  the  human  race  is  said  to 
have  been  restored.  The  crown  then  descended,  in  the 
course  of  succession,  to  Erectiieus,  in  whose  reign  the  sowing 
of  com  was  commenced  by  Triptolemus  at  Eleusis;  in 
commemoration  of  which  benefit  the  nights  sacred  to  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  were  appointed.  uEgens  also,  the  father  of 
Theseus,  was  king  of  Athens,  from  whom  Medea  divorcing 
herself,  on  account  of  the  adult  age  of  her  step-son,  returned 
to  Colchis  with  her  sou  Medus,  whom  she  had  had  by  Mgem. 
After  ^geus  reigned  Theseus,  and  after  Theseus  his  son 

*  See,  on  the  praise  of  Athens,  Lucret.  vi.  1 ;  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lit 
38 ;  Strabo,  Ub.  xul.  ,  Thucjd.  lib.  L ;  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
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Deiuopboon,  who  aUordcd  aid  to  the  Greeks  against  the  Tro- 
jaus.  Between  the  Athenians  and  Dorians  there  Imd  been 
animosities  of  long  standing,  which  the  Dorians,  inte  nding  to 
revenge  in  war,  consulted  the  oracle  about  the  event  of 
the  contest.  The  answer  was,  that  the  Dorians  would 
hiTe  the  advantage,  if  thej  did  Dot  kill  the  king  of  the 
Athenians.'*  When  they  came  into  the  Reld,  the  Doric 
soldiers  were  charged  above  all  things  to  take  care  not  to 
attack  the  king.  At  that  tine  the  king  of  the  Athenians  was 
Godrns;  who»  learning  the  answer  of  the  god  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  enemy,  hud  aside  his  xojal  drsss^  and  entered  the 
eatnp  of  the  enemy  in  rags,  with  a  bmidle  of  sticks  on  his 
heek.  Here,  among  a  crowd  of  people  that  stood  in  his  way* 
he  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whom  he  had  purposely  wounded 
with  a  pruning  knife.  His  body  l)eing  recognized  as  that  of 
the  king,  the  Dorians  went  off  withdut  coming  to  battle  ; 
and  thus  the  Athenians,  through  the  bravery  of  a  prince  who 
submitted  to  death  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  were  relieved 
from  war. 

VII.  After  Codrus "there  was  no  king  at  Athens;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  attributed  to  the  respect  paid  to  his 
memory.  The  government  of  the  state  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  magistrates  elected  annually.  At  this  period  the 
people  had  no  laws,  for  the  wills  of  their  piinces  had  always 
been  received  instead  of  laws*  Solon,  a  man  of  eminent 
integrity,  was  in  consequence  chosen  to  found  the  state,  as  it 
were  afresh,  by  the  establishment  of  laws.  This  man  acted 
with  such  judicious  moderation  between  the  commons  and  the 
senate  (though  whatever  he  proposed  in  fietvour  of  one 
class,  seemed  likely  to  displease  the  other),  that  he  received 
equal  thanks  from  both  parties.  Among  many  illustrious  acts 
of  bolon,  the  following  is  eminently  worthy  of  record.  A  war 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  Athenians  and  Megarians, 
cojiceming  their  respective  claims  to  the  island  of  Salarais, 
almost  tu  the  utter  destruction  of  both.  After  many  defeats, 
it  was  made  a  capital  offence  at  Athens  to  propose  a  law  for 
the  recovery  of  the  island.  Solon,  anxious  lest  he  should 
injure  his  country  by  keeping  silence,  or  himself  by  expressing 
hk  opinion,  pretended  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  madness, 
under  cover  of  which  he  might  not  only  say,  but  do,  what  was 
prohibited.  In  a  strange  garb,  like  an  insane  person,  he  rushed 
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forth  into  the  public  streets,  where*  having  collected  a  crowd 
about  him,  he  began,  that  he  might  the  better  oonceal  his 
design,  to  urge  the  people  in  verse  (which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  make),  to  do  what  was  forbidden,  and' produced  such 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  war  was  instantly  decreed 
against  the  Megarians ;  and  the  enemy  being  defeated,  the 
island  became  subject  to  the  Athenians. 

YIII.  After  a  time,  the  Megarians,  cherishing  the  remem- 
brance of  the  war  made  upon  them  by  the  Athenians,  and 
fearing  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  taken  up  arms  to  no 
purpose,  went  on  board  a  fleet  with  a  design  to  seize  the 
Athenian  matroiis  as  they  were  celebrating  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  during  the  night.  Their  intention  becoming  known, 
Pisi'^tratus,  the  Athenian  geiieriil,  plaujed  a  body  of  young 
men  m  ambush  to  receive  them,  directing  the  matrons,  at  the 
same  time,  to  continue  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  with 
their  usual  cries  and  noise,  even  while  the  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching,  in  order  that  they  might  not  know  that  their  coming 
was  expected ;  and  thus  attacking  the  Megarians  unawares, 
just  as  they  were  leaving  their  ships,  he  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  Immediately  after,  having  taken  some  women  with 
his  men  on  board  the  fleet  which  he  had  seized,  to  appear 
like  captured  matrons  of  the  Athenians,  he  set  sail  for  Megara. 
The  Megarians,  seeing  ships  of  their  own  build  approaching, 
apparently  with  the  desired  prey  on  hoard,  went  out  to  the 
harbour  to  meet  tliem.  Pisistratus  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
almost  succeeded  in  taking  their  city.  Thus  the  Megarians, 
liavmg  their  own  stratagem  turned  agaiust  them,  afforded  their 
enemies  a  triumph. 

But  Pisistratus,  as  if  he  liad  conquered  for  himself  and  not 
for  his  country,  possessed  himself  of  the  sovereign  authority 
by  a  subtle  contrivance.  Having  undergone  a  voluutary 
scourging  in  his  own  house,  he  ran  out,  with  his  body  lace- 
rated, into  the  open  street,  and,  having  summoned  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  showed  them  his  wounds,  complaining  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  great  men  of  the  city,  from  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  received  tins  treatment  Tears  were  joined 
to  his  words,  and  the  credulous  mob  was  easily  inflamed  by 
a  calumnious  speech,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  he  had 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  senate  by  showing  his  love  for  the 
common  people.    He  thus  obtained  a  guard  lor  the  protecUou 
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of  his  person,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  got  the  soTereign  power 
into  his  hands,  and  reigned  thirty-three  years. 

IX.  After  his  death  Diodes,*  one  of  his  sons,  having 
offered  violence  to  a  maiden,  was  slain  by  her  brother.  His 

other  SOD,  whose  name  was  Hippias,  Uiking  upon  hhn  the 
authoritv  of  his  father,  ordered  the  murderer  of  his  brotlier 
to  be  ai)pre]ieuded ;  who,  being  forced  b}'  tortnre  to  name 
those  that  were  privy  to  the  murder,  named  all  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  tyrant.  These  being  put  to  death,  and  Hippias 
asking  him  "  whetlier  any  of  the  guilty  still  survived,**  he 
replied,  that  there  was  iio  one  surviving  whom  he  should 
more  rejoice  to  see  die  than  the  tyrant  himself."  By  which 
answer  he  proved  himself  superior  to  the  tyrant,  after  having 
avenged,  too,  the  violated  honour  of  his  sister. 

The  city  being  animated,  through  his  spirited  conduct,  with 
a  deeire  for  liberty,  Hippias  was  at  last  d  jprived  of  his  power, 
and  driven  into  exile.  Setting  ont  for  Persia,  he  offered  him- 
self as  a  leader  to  Darius  against  his  own  cotintry ;  Darius 
being  then,  as  has*  been  said  before,  ready  to  make  war  on 
the  Athenians.  The  Athenians,  hearing  of  Darius  s  approach, 
requested  assistance  from  the  Lacedjemonians,  who  were  then 
in  alliance  with  them.  But  finding  that  they  delayed  at  home 
four  days,  in  consequence  of  some  religious  scruple,  they  did 
not  wait  for  their  help,  but,  having  mnstered  ten  thousand  of 
their  own  citizens,  and  a  thousand  auxiliaries  from  Platffise, 
went  out  to  battle  in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  against  six 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Miltiades  was  both  their 
general  in  the  field,  and  the  person  who  advised  them  not  to 
wait  for  assistance,  l  eing  possessed  with  such  confidence  of 
success,  that  he  thought  ^ere  was  moro  trust  to  be  placed  in 
expedition  than  in  their  allies.  Great,  therefore,  was  their 
spirit  as  they  proceeded  to  battle ;  so  that,  though  there  were  a 
thousand  paces  between  the  two  armies,  they  came  full  speed 
upon  the  enemy  before  their  arrows  were  discharged.  Nor 
did  the  result  fall  short  of  their  daring  ;  for  such  was  the 
courage  with  which  they  fought,  that  you  might  have  supposed 
there  were  men  on  one  side  and  a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  other. 
The  Persians,  utterly  deieated,  fled  to  their  ships,  of  which 
many  were  sunk  and  many  taken.  In  this  battle,  the  bravery 
of  every  individual  was  such,  that  it  was  difiicult  to  determine 
*  All  other  hiBtoriana  call  bixn  Hipparchua.   See  Thucyd.  i.  20. 
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to  whom  the  highest  praise  yms  dae.  Amongst  others,  how- 
ever, the  heroism  of  Themistocles,  then  a  young  man,  was 
greatly  distinguished ;  in  whom,  even  then,  appeared  a  genius 
indicative  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  general.  The  merit  of 
Cynaegirus,  too,  an  Athenian  soldier,  has  met  with  great  com- 
uiendation  from  historians;  for,  after  having  slain  a  great 
number  in  the  battle,  and  having  chased  the  fleein^^  enemy  to 
their  ships,  he  seized  a  crowded  vessel  with  his  right  hand, 
and  would  not  let  it  go  till  he  had  lost  his  hand ;  and  even 
then,  when  his  right  hand  was  cut  ofif,  he  took  hold  of  the 
ship  with  his  left,  and  having  lost  this  hand  also,  he  at  last 
seized  the  ship  with  his  teeth.  So  undaunted  was  his  spirit^ 
that  neither  being  weaiy  with  killing  so  many,  nor  dis* 
heartened  with  the  loss  cS  his  hands,  he  fought  to  the  last* 
maimed  as  he  was,  with  his  teeth,  like  a  wHd  heast.  The 
Persians  lost  two  thousand  men  in  the  battle  or  by  shipwreck. 
Hippias  also,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  who  was  the  promoter  and 
encourager  of  the  war,  was  killed  on  the  occasion ;  the  gods, 
the  avengers  of  his  country,  inflicting  on  him  the  penalty  of 
his  perfidy. 

X.  Some  time  after,  Darius,  when  he  was  going  to  renew 
tlio  war,  died  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  it,  leaving 
behind  him  several  sons,  some  born  before  his  accession  to 
the  crown,  and  others  after  it.  Artemenes,  the  eldest  of  them, 
claimed  the  kingdom  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  law  which 
he  said  that  bodi  order  of  birth  and  nature  herself  had  pre- 
scribed to  all  nations.  Xerxes,  however,  alleged,  that  the 
dispute  was  not  so  much  about  the  order  as  the  good  fortune 
of  their  birth ;  for  that  Artemenes  was  bom  [first  indeed  to 
Darius,  but  while  be  was  in  a  private  station ;  that  he  himself 
was  bom  to  him  first  after  he  was  king;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, such  of  his  brothers  as  were  bom  before  him  might 
claim  the  private  estate  which  Darius  then  possessed,  but 
could  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  ;  he  liimself  being  the 
first-born  whom  his  father,  when  king,  had  bred  up  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne.*  In  addition  to  this,"  he  said,  **  Arte- 
menes wn5  sprung,  not  only  from  a  father  but  from  a  mother 
in  a  private  condition,  and  from  a  maternal  grandfather  of 
similar  station;  but  he  himself  was  both  sprung  from  a 

*  In  ngmm.]  Weftod,  with  most  editor^  has  i»  regno^  but  in  rtgwum 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose. 
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mother  who  was  a  queen,  and  had  never  known  his  father 
except  as  a  king ;  he  had  also  for  his  maternal  grandfather 
kiog  CyiniS)  not  the  hour,  hut  the  founder  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire ;  and  even  if  their  &ther  had  left  hoth  hrothers  with  equal 
claims,  yet  he  himself  ought  to  have  the  advantage  in  right  of 
his  mother  and  grandfather."  The  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy they  left,  with  mutual  consent,  to  their  uncle  Axla- 
phemes,  as  the  fittest  judge  of  their  family  differences;  who, 
having  heai'd  their  pleas  in  his  own  house,  decided  in  favour 
of  Xerxes.  But  the  cojitest  was  conducted  in  so  hrotiierly  a 
way,  that  neither  did  he  who  gained  the  cause  sliow  any 
unseemly  triumph,  nor  did  he  who  lost  it  express  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and,  during  the  very  time  of  the  contention,  they  sent 
presents  to  one  another,  and  gave  such  entertainments,  as 
showed  not  only  mutual  confidence,  hut  pleasure  in  each 
othei^s  society.  The  judgment,  too,  was  pronounced  without 
witnesses,  and  heard  without  a  murmur.  So  much  more  con- 
tentedly did  hrothers  then  share  the  greatest  khigdoms,  than 
they  now  divide  the  smallest  estates ! 

Xerxes  then  proceeded,  during  five  years,  with  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  war  against  Greece,  -which  his  f:tlhcr  had 
commenced.  As  soon  as  Deniaicitua,  kiiig  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  the  court  oi  Xerxes,  under- 
stood his  intentions,  he,  feeling  more  regard  for  his  country, 
notwithstanding  ins  hanishuient,  than  for  the  kir^u'  ni  return 
for  his  favours,  sent  full  intelligence  of  the  matter  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  that  they  might  not  be 
surprised  by  an  unexpected  attack ;  writing  the  account  on 
wooiden  tablets,  and  hiding  the  writing  with  wax  spread  over 
it;  taking  care,  however,  not  merely  that  writing  without 
a  cover  might  not  give  proof  against  him,  but  that  too  fresh 
wax  might  not  betray  the  contrivance.  These  tablets  he 
committed  to  a  trusty  slave,  who  was  ordered  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Sparta.  When  they  were 
received,  the  object  of  them  was  long  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
because  the  magistrates  could  see  nothing  written  on  them,  and  . 
yet  could  not  imagine  that  ihey  were  sent  to  no  purpose  ;  and 
they  thought  the  matter  must  be  momentous  in  proportion  to  its 
mysteriousness.  While  the  men  were  stili  engaged  in  conjec- 
ture, the  sister  of  king  Leonidas  surmised  the  WTiter  's  intention. 
The  wax.  being  accordingly  scraped  ofi,  the  account  of  the 
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warlike  preparations  appeared.  Xerxes  had  already  armed 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  of  his  auxiliaries;  so  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  rivers  were  dnink  up  hy  liis 
army,  and  that  all  Greece  could  scai'cely  contain  it.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  tieet  of  twelve  hundred  ships.  But 
for  this  vast  army  a  general  was  wanting ;  for  if  you  contem- 
plate its  king,  you  could  not  commend  his  capacity  as  a  leader, 
however  you  might  extol  his  wealth,  of  which  there  was  such 
abnndance  in  his  realm,  that,  while  rivers  were  drained  by  his 
forces,  his  treasury  was  still  unexhausted.  He  was  always  seen 
foremost  in  flight,  and  hindmost  in  battle ;  he  was  a  coward 
in  danger,  and  when  danger  was  away,  a  boaster ;  and,  in  fine, 
before  he  made  trial  of  war,  elated  with  confidence  in  his 
strength  (as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  nature  itself),  he  levelled 
mountains,  filled  up  valleys,  covered  some  seas  with  bridges, 
and  contracted  others,  for  the  couvenieuce  of  navigation,  into 
shorter  channels. 

XI.  In  proportion  to  the  terror  of  his  entrance  into 
Greece,  was  the  shame  and  dishonour  of  his  retreat  from  it. 
lieonidas,  king  of  the  Spartans,  having  occupied  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae  with  four  thousand  men,  Xerxes,  in  contempt 
of  so  small  a  number,  ordered  such  of  the  Persians  as  had  lost 
relatives  in  the  battle  of  Maiuthon,  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  them;  who,  while  they  endeavoured  to  avenge  their 
friends,  were  the  first  to  be  slaughtered,  and  a  useless  mnlti* 
tude  taking  their  place»  the  havoc  became  still  greater.  For 
three  days  was  the  struggle  maintained,  to  &e  grief  and 
indignation  of  the  Persians.  On  the  fourth,  it  being  told 
Leonidas  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  occupied  by 
twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  he  exhorted  the  allies  **  to 
retire,  and  reserve  themselves  to  their  country  for  better 
times saying,  that  **  he  himself  would  try  his  fortune  with 
the  Spai'tans  ;  that  he  ought  to  care  more  for  his  country  tlian 
for  his  life,  and  that  others  should  be  preserved  for  the 
defence  of  Greece.*'  On  hearing  the  king's  resolution,  the 
rest  retired,  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  remaining. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  Spartans  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  they  had  received  the  answer,  that 
*•  either  the  king  or  their  city  must  fall/'  King  Leonidas, 
accordingly,  when  he  proceeded  to  battle,  had  so  fixed  the 
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resolution  of  his  men,  that  they  felt  they  must  go  to  the  field 
\\iih  minds  prepared  for  death.  He  had  posted  himself  in  a 
narrow  pass,  too,  that  he  niiglit  either  conquer  more  gloriously 
with  a  few,  or  fall  with  less  damage  to  his  country.  The 
allies  being  therefore  sent  away,  he  exhorted  his  Spartans  •*  to 
remember  that,  however  they  struggled,  they  must  expect  to 
perish  ;  to  take  care  not  to  show  more  resolution  to  stay  than 
to  fight ; "  adding  that,  **  they  must  not  wait  till  they  were 
sunoonded  by  tibe  enemy*  but  when  night  afforded  them 
opportunity,  must  surprise  them  in  security  and  at  their  ease ; 
aseonquexoiB  could  die  nowhere  more  honourably  than  in  the 
camp  of  the  foe/'  There  was  no  difficulty  in  stimulating  men 
determined  to  die.  They  immediately  seized  their  arms,  and 
BIZ  hundred  men  rushed  into  the  camp  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, making  directly  for  the  king's  tent,  and  resolving  either 
to  die  with  him,  or,  if  they  should  be  overpowered,  at  least  in 
his  <|iiarters.  An  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  Persian 
army.  The  Spartans  being  unable  to  hud  the  king,  marched 
unconti'olled  throui^li  the  whole  camp,  killing  and  overthrow- 
ing all  that  stood  m  their  way,  like  men  who  knew  that  they 
fought,  not  with  the  hope  of  victory,  but  to  avenge  their  own 
deaths.  The  contest  was  protracted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  night  through  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day.  At 
last,  not  conquered,  but  exhausted  with  conquering,  they  fell 
amidst  vast  heaps  of  slaughtered  enemies.  Xerxes,  having 
thus  met  ,^th  two  defeats  by  land,  resolved  next  to  tiy  his 
fortune  by  sea. 

XII.  Themistocles,  the  general  of  the  Athenians,  having 
discovered  that  the  lonians,  on  whose  account  they  had  under- 
taken this  war  with  the  Persians,  were  come  to  the  assistance 

of  the  king  with  a  fleet,  resolved  to  draw  them  over  to  his 
own  side.  Being  unable  to  find  any  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  them,  he  caused  placards  to  be  fixed,  and  inscriptions  to 
be  written,  on  the  rocks  where  they  were  to  land,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect;  '*What  madness  possesses  you,  O  ionians  ?  What 
evil  are  you  going  to  do  ?  I  )o  you  intend  to  make  war  on 
tliose  who  were  formerly  your  founders,  and  lately  your 
avengers?  Did  we  build  your  cities  that  a  people  might 
arise  from  them  to  destroy  ours?  Was  it  not  Darius s 
reason  *  for  attacking  us  before,  and  is  it  not  now  that  of 
*  Qitidf  n  won  hoe  ti  Dario  frim^  tt  nunc  Xerxu,  Um  coma 
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Xerxes,  that  vre  did  not  desert  jou  when  you  rebelled  against 
them?  But  pass  over  from  your  place  of  confinement* 
to  our  camp ;  or,  if  this  course  is  unsafe,  withdraw  when 
the  battle  begins ;  keep  back  jour  vessels  with  your  oars, 
and  retire  from  the  engagement."  Before  this  encounter  at 
sea,  Xerxes  had  sent  ibur  thousand  armed  men  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  as  if  he  had  been  at  war,  not  with  the 
Greeks  only,  but  with  the  immortal  gods  ;  but  the  whole  of 
this  detachment  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder, 
that  he  might  be  convinced  how  feeble  human  strength  is 
against  the  powers  of  heaven.  Afterwards  he  burnt  Thespi», 
Plat»8B,  and  Athens,  all  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants ;  yentr 
ing  his  rage  on  the  baildings  by  fire,  since  he  coidd  not 
destroy  the  people  by  the  sword.  For  the  Athenians,  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  because  Themistocles  forewarned 
tliem  that  their  victory  would  not  be  the  termination  of  the 
war,  but  the  cause  of  a  greater  one,  had  built  two  hundred 
ships  :  and  when,  at  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  he  consulted 
tlie  oracle  at  Delphi,  they  were  answered,  that  "  they  must 
provide  for  their  safety  with  wooden  w.ills."  Themistocles, 
thinking  that  defence  with  shipping  was  meant,  persuaded 
them  all,  that  the  citizens,  not  the  walls,  constituted  their 
country ;  that  a  city  consisted,  not  of  its  buildings,  but  of  its 
inhabitants ;  that  it  would  be  better  for  them,  therefore,  to 
trust  their  safety  to  their  ships  than  to  their  city ;  and  that 
the  god  was  the  adviser  of  this  course.'*  The  coi^psel  being 
approved,  they  committed  their  wives  and  children,  with  tbeir 
most  valuable  property,  to  certain  islands  out  of  the  way  ;t 
while  the  men  went  in  arms  on  board  the  ships.  Other  cities 
also  followed  the  example  of  the  Athenians.  But  when  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  allies  was  aboenibled,  ready  fur  an  engagement, 

nohiscum  foret,  <frc.]  I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  sentence  literally.  Some  editions  have  a  note  of  interro- 
gation after  quid,  and  oihers  not,  and  some  have  quod  Hi  but»  as 
Soheffer  says,  no  one  of  these  readings  is  aatiafactory.  Lemaire 
plausibly  conjectures  Quasi  rum  Acbc,  &c 

*  Ex  ista  obiidione.]  They  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Peraian  fleet 
like  enemies. — Wetzel. 

+  Ahditia  insvlU,"]  He  calls  the  islands  aldiUe  because  they  were 
situated  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  [Saronic]  gulf. —  Fossius, 
We  may  suppose  Selamia  and  .£^na  to  be  meant — VonUiu,  See 
Com.  Nep.  Them.  2,  8 ;  Herod.  tuL  41. 
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mad  had  posted  itself  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis,  that  it 
might  not  he  OTerwhelmed  hj  superior  numhers,  a  dissension 
ame  among  ike  leading  men  of  the  difOaient  cities,  who  were 
disposed  to  xelinqnish  the  plan  of  a  general  war,  and  go  off 
eadi  to  defend  his  own  coontiy.  Themistocles,  fearing  that 
the  strength  of  his  countiymen  would  he  too  much  weakened 
hy^  such  desertion  of  their  allies,  sent  intimation  to  Xerxes 
D  V  lI  t  r  u  s  ty  slave,  that  "  lie  might  now  easily  make  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  when  it  was  collected  in  one  place  ; 
but  that  if  the  several  states  which  were  inclined  to  go 
away  should  once  be  dispersed,  he  would  have  to  pursue 
each  of  them  singly  with  far  greater  trouble."  By  this 
stratagem  he  induced  the  king  to  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
The  Greeks,  at  the  same  time,  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
enemy's  attack,  proceeded  to  oppose  them  with  their  united 
force.  The  king,  meantime,  remained  on  shore  as  a  spectator 
of  the  combat,  with  part  of  the  ships  near  him ;  while  Arte- 
misia, qoeen  of  Halicamassus,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Xerxes,  was  fighting  with  the  greatest  gallantry  among  the 
foremost  leaders;  so  that  you  might  have  seen  womanish 
fear  in  a  man,*  and  manly  boldness  in  a  woman.  While  the 
result  of  the  battle  was  still  doubtful,  the  lonians,  according 
to  the  admonition  of  Themistocles,  began  gradually  to  with- 
draw from  the  contest ;  and  their  desertion  broke  the  courage 
of  the  rest.  The  Persians,  as  they  were  considering  in  which  * 
direction  they  might  flee,  suffered  a  repulse,  and  were  soon 
after  utterly  defeated,  and  put  to  flight.  In  the  confusion, 
many  ships  were  taken,  and  mriTw  sunk ;  but  the  greater 
number,  fearing  the  king's  cruelty  not  less  thaa  the  enemy, 
went  off  to  their  respective  homes. 

XIII.  While  Xerxes  was  confounded  at  his  disaster,  and 
doubtful  what  course  to  pursue,  Mardonius  addressed  him, 
advising  him  "to  return  home  to  his  kingdom,  lest  £Eune, 
canying  the  news  of  his  defeat,  and  exa^erating  every  thing 
according  to  her  custom,  should  occasion  any  sedition  in  his 
absence ;  and  to  leave  with  him  three  hundred  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  chosen  from  the  whole  army,  with  which  force  he  would 
either  subdue  Greece  to  the  king's  gloiy,  or,  if  the  result  should 
prove  unlavuiucible,  would  retire  before  the  enemy  without 
dishonour  to  him.*'    Mardonius  s  suggestion  being  approved, 

*  Xerxes  himself. 
D 
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the  force  which  he  requested  was  given  him,  and  the  king 

prepared  U)  loturn  home  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
Greelis,  hearing  of  his  flight,  formed  a  design  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  which,  as  conqueror  of  the  sea,  he  had  made  at 
Abydos ;  so  that,  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  he  might  either  be 
destroyed  with  his  army,  or  might  be  forced,  by  tiie  desperate 
state  of  his  affairs,  to  sue  for  peace.    But  Themistocles, 
fearing  that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  stopped,  might  take 
courage  irom  despair,  and  open  by  their  swords  a  passage  not 
to  be  opened  by  other  means,  and  observing  that  "  there  were 
enemies  enough  left  in  Greece,  and  that  the  number  ought  not 
to  be  increas^  by  preventing  their  escape,*'  bat  finding  that 
he  was  unable  to  move  his  countrymen  by  his  admonitionB. 
despatched  the  same  slave  as  before  to  Xerxes,  acquainting  him 
of  me  intention  of  the  Greeks  to  break  down  the  bridge,  and 
urging  him  to  secure  a  passage  by  a  speedy  flight.  Xerxes, 
alarmed  at  the  message,  left  his  amiy  to  be  conducted  by  his 
generals,  and  hurried  away  himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  to 
Abydos ;  where,  having?  found  the  bridge  broken  down  by  the 
winter  storms,  he  crossed  in  the  utmost  trepidation  in  a 
fishing-boat.     It  was  a  sight  worth  contemplation  for  judging 
of  the  condition  of  man,*  so  wonderful  for  its  vicissitudes,  to 
see  him  shrinking  down  in  a  little  boat,  whom  shortly  before 
the  whole  ocean  could  scarcely  contain ;  to  behold  him  wanting 
servants  to  attend  liim,  whose  armies  had  burdened  the  earth 
with  their  numbers !    Nor  had  the  land-forces,  which  he  had 
committed  to  his  generals,  a  more  fortunate  retreat;  for  to 
their  daily  fotigue  (and  there  is  no  rest  to  men  in  fear)  was 
added  the  want  of  provisions.    A  famine  of  seveial  days 
produced  also  a  pestHential  temper ;  and  so  dire  was  the 
mortality,  that  the  roads  were  filled  with  dead  bodies;  and 
birds  aud  beasts  of  prey,  allured  by  the  attraction  of  food, 
followed  close  upon  the  army. 

XIV.  In  Greece,  in  the  meantime,  Mardonius  took 
Olynthus  by  storm.    He  also  invited  the  Athenians  to  listen 

*  Erat  res  spectaculo  dlgna,  et  cBstimatione  sortie  htmcmcBf  rerum  varie- 
tcUe  mirancUBJ]  Such  in  the  reading  of  Wetzel  and  Gronovius.  Some 
ediMoiis  omit  the  e$,  Wetzel  gives  this  comment :  **  It  was  a  spectaole 
deserviiig  of  attentive  contemplation^  and  one  from  which  you  mi^t 
judge  of  the  lot  of  man ;  of  the  wondeifol  ehangeableness  of  wluch 
Xerxes  was  an  example." 
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to  offers  of  peace,  and  of  the  king's  friendship ;  promising  to 
rebuild  their  city,  which  had  been  burnt,  in  greater  splendour 
than  before.  But  wlien  he  saw  that  they  would  not  sell  their 
liberty  at  any  rate,  he  set  fire  to  what  they  had  begun  to 
rebuild,  and  led  off  his  axmj  into  Bceotia.  Thithar  the  army 
of  the  Greeks^  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
followed  him,  and  there  a  battle  was  fought  But  the  fortune 
of  the  king  was  not  changed  mth  the  general ;  for  Mardonius, 
being  defeated,  escaped,  as  it  veie  from  a  shipynreck,  with  hut 
a  small  number  of  followers.  His  camp,  which  was  filled  with 
the  king's  treasures,  was  taken;  and  hence  it  was,  on  the 
diYinon  of  the  Persian  gold  among  them,  that  the  charms  of 
wealth  first  attracted  the  Greeks.  By  chance,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  army  of  Mardonius  was  defeated,  an  engagement 
was  fought  by  sea  near  the  mountain  Mycale,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  Before  the  encounter  began,  and  whilst  the  lleets  stood 
opposite  one  another,  a  rumour  spread  through  both  parties, 
that  the  Greeks  had  gained  a  victory,  and  that  the  army  of 
Mardonius  was  utterly  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  so  great  was 
the  speed  of  this  report,  that  when  the  battle  was  fought  in 
BoBotia  in  the  morning,  the  news  of  the  Tictory  arrived  in  Asia 
hy  noon,  pasring  over  so  much  sea,  and  so  large  a  space  of 
ground,  in  so  very  short  a  time.  When  the  war  was  over,  and 
they  proceeded  to  connder  the  respectiye  merits  of  the  cities 
tlttt  had  been  engaged  in  it,  the  bravery  of  the  Athenians  was 
praised  abovcthat  of  any  other  people.  Among  the  leaders  too, 
Themistocles,  being  pronounced  uie  most  meritorious  by  the 
judgment  of  the  several  states,  added  greatly  to  the  gloiy  of  his 
country. 

XV.  The  Athenians,  then,  being  enriched  by  the  spoils  of 
war,  as  well  as  in  glory,  apjilied  themselves  to  rebuild  their  ciLv. 
Having  enlarged  the  compass  of  their  walls,  they  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  natiu'ally  reflecting 
how  great  power  a  city,  when  fortitied,  might  secure  to  a  people 
for  whom  it  had  done  so  much  when  in  a  state  of  ruin.  They 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  admonish  them  that  "  they 
should  not  build  what  might  prove  a  stronghold  for  the  enemy, 
and  a  place  of  shelter  for  them  in  a  future  war/'  Themistocles, 
seeing  that  envy  was  entertained  towards  the  rising  hopes  of 
his  dty,  but  not  thinldng  it  prudent  to  deal  abruptly  with  the 
Bportiuis,  made  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  that  "  deputies 
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should  be  sent  to  Lacedsemon  to  confer  with  them  about  the 
matter."'  After  thus  dismissing  the  messengers,  ho  exhorted 
his  countrymen  "to  expedite  the  work."  Allowing  some  time 
to  elapse,  he  set  out,  with  some  others,  as  an  embassy  to 
Sparta;  but  sometimes  pretending  ill  health  on  the  road,  some- 
times complaining  of  the  tardiness  of  his  colleagues,  without 
whom  nothing  could  be  properly  done,  and  thus  putting  oft" 
from  day  to  day,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  for  his  country- . 
men  to  fuush  the  erection  of  their  walls.  In  the  meanwhilet 
word  was  brought  to  the  Spartans  that  the  work  was  advancing 
at  Athens  irith  great  speed;  and  they  accordingly  sent 
ambassadors  a  second  time  to  ascertain  the  truth,  "niemis* 
tocles  then  sent  a  letter  by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Athenians,  desuing  them  "  to  take  the  ambas- 
tttdors  into  custody,  and  keep  them  as  hostages,  lest  any 
violent  measures  should  be  adopted  against  himself  at  Sparta.'' 
He  then  went  to  the  public  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  told  them  that  "  Athens  was  now  well  fortified,  and  could 
sustain  a  war,  if  any  should  be  made  upon  it,  not  only  with 
arms,  but  vrith  walls ;  and  that  their  ambassadors  were 
detained  by  way  of  hostages  at  Athens,  in  case  they  should  on 
that  account  resolve  on  anything  injurious  towards  himself.** 
He  then  upbraided  them  severely  for  seeking  to  increase  their 
power,  not  by  their  owu  valour,  but  by  weakening  their  allies.** 
Being  then  permitted  to  depart^  he  was  received  by  his 
countiymen  as  if  he  had  triumphed  over  Sparta, 

After  this  occurrence,  the  Spartans,  that  they  might  not 
impair  theur  strength  in  idleness,  and  that  they  might  take 
vengeance  for  the  war  which  had  been  twice  made  upon 
Greece  by  the  Persians,  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  Persian 
territories.  They  chose  Pausanias  to  be  general  of  their  army, 
and  that  of  their  allies,  who,  coveting,  instead  of  the  mere 
office  of  general,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Greece,  treated 
with  Xerxes  for  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  as  a  reward  for 
betraying  his  country,  restoring  him,  at  the  same  time,  his 
prisoners,  that  the  good  feeling  of  the  king  might  be  secured 
by  such  an  obhgation.  He  wrote  also  to  Xerxes,  "  to  put  to 
death  whatever  messengers  he  sent  to  iiim,  lest  the  negociation 
should  be  betrayed  by  their  babbling."  But  Aristides,  the 
general  of  the  Adienians,  and  his  as80<aiBte  in  the  command,  by 
traversing  the  attempts  of  his  colleague^  and  taking  prudent 
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pmmutions  on  the  occasion,  defeated  his  treasonable  desi^^ns. 
Not  long  after,  Pausanias  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned. 

Xerxes,  when  he  found  that  this  perfidious  scheme  was  dis- 
covered, made  fresh  preparations  for  war.  The  Greeks 
nominated  as  their  general  Gimon  the  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  under  whose  command  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
fought;  a  young  man  whose  future  greatness  his  manifestations 
of  affection  towards  his  father  foretold.  For  he  redeemed  the 
body  of  his  &ther  (who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
eharge  of  embezzling  the  pnblic  money,  and  had  died  there), 
taking  his  fetters  on  himself,*  that  it  might  receive  the  rites 
of  sepnltmre.  Nor  did  he,  in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  disappoint 
the  opinion  of  those  who  chose  him ;  for,  not  falling  in  merit 
below  his  father,  he  forced  Xerxes,  defeated  both  by  land  and 
sea,  to  retreat  in  trepidation  to  his  own  duuiiniuna. 


BOOK  III. 

Death  of  Xerxes;  Artaxences;  Artabanus,  L — Origin  of  the  WM 
between  the  Atheniaiis  and  Lacedsemoniana;  Lyoufgos  and 

the  Spartan  polity,  11.  III. — Fint  and  second  wars  between 
the  Spartans  anr!  Meapenians,  TV.,^V. — Third  war;  commence- 
ment of  the  Peioponueaian  war^  VI. — Continuation  of  it; 
Pericles,  VIL 

I.  Xesxbs,  king  of  Persia,  once  the  terror  of  the  nations  around 
him,  became^  after  his  nnsaecessfol  eondnct  of  the  war  against 

Greece,  an  object  of  contempt  even  to  his  own  subjects. 
Artabanus,  his  chief  officer,  conceiving  hopes  of  usurping 
the  throne,  as  the  king's  authority  was  every  day  decliuing, 
entered  one  evening  into  the  palace  (^v}lich  from  his  intimacy 
with  Xerxes  was  always  open  to  yiim),  accompanied  by  his 
seven  stout  sons,  and,  having  put  the  king  to  death,  proceeded 
to  remove  by  8trata<:^em  such  of  the  king's  sons  as  opposed 
his  wishes.  Entertaining  little  apprehension  from  Artaxer&eSt 
who  was  but  a  boy,  he  pretended  diat  the  king  had  been  slain 
by  Darius,  who  was  of  fiill  age,  that  he  might  have  possession 
of  the  throne  the  sooner,  and  instigated  Artaxerxes  to  revenge 
parricide  by  fratricide.    When  they  came  to  Barina's  house, 

*  Trandaits  in  »e  vinculis.^  Whether  thia  act  waa  altugether  volun- 
tary iB  diaeoaicd  bj  J.  A.  Bob  on  Coin.  Kep.  Oun.  c*  1. 
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he  feund  adeep^  and  killed  as  if  he  merely  comiteifeited 
deep.*  Bat  seeing  that  one  of  the  king's  sons  ms  still 
nnii^iaied  hj  his  TiUanj,  and  fearing  a  strn^e  for  the  thxone 
on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  he  took  into  his  eoimcils  a  certain 

Baeabasus,  who,  content  that  the  government  should  remain 
in  the  present  family,  disclosed  the  whole  uiutter  to  Artaxorxes, 
acquainting  him  "by  what  means  his  father  had  been  killed, 
and  how  his  brother  hid  been  murdered  on  a  false  suspicion 
of  parricide  ;  and,  finally,  how  a  plot  was  laid  for  himself.** 
On  this  information.  Artaxerxes,  fearing  the  number  of  Arta- 
banus  8  sons,  gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  be  ready  under 
arms  on  the  following  daj,  as  if  he  meant  to  ascertain  their 
strength,  and  their  respectiYe  efficiency  for  the  field.  Arta- 
hanus,  accordingly,  presenting  himself  under  arms  among  the 
rest,  the  king,  pretending  that  his  corslet  was  too  short  for 
him,  desired  Artabanns  to  make  an  exchange  with  him,  and, 
while  he  was  disarming  himself,  and  defenceless,  laa  him 
through  with  his  sword,  ordering  his  sons,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  apprehended.  Thus  this  excellent  youth  at  once  took 
revenge  for  his  father's  murder,  and  saved  himself  from  the 
machinations  of  Artabanus. 

11.  During  these  transactions  in  Persia,  all  Greece,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  LacedaBmonians  and  Athenians,  was  split 
into  two  parties,  and  turned  their  arms  from  foreign  wars  as 
it  were  against  their  own  l)owels.  Uf  one  people  were  formed 
two  distinct  bodies  ;  and  they  who  had  so  recently  served  in 
the  same  camp,  were  divided  into  two  hostile  armies.  On 
the  one  side,  the  Lacedaemonians  drew  over  to  their  faction 
the  cities  that  had  before  been  common  auxiliaries  to  both. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Athenians,  renowned  alike  for  their 
antiquity  and  their  exploits,  relied  on  their  own  stiengtfa. 
Thus  the  two  most  powerful  people  of  Greece,  made  equal  hy 
the  institutions  of  Solon  and  the  laws  of  Lymugus,  rushed 
into  war  through  envy  of  each  other^s  power. 

When  Lycurgus  had  succeeded  f  Polydectes  his  brother, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  might  have  secured  the 

*  Q^ad  mmnim  fmgertt,']  As  if,  being  guilty,  he  had  oonnterftited 
hhnMlf  to  be  ealeep  on  purpose.— Cbdrm^ton**  TVoniZal^ 

f  Swscessittet,']  lliat  is,  the  Spartans  would  liave  accepted  Mm  as 
succeefior  to  his  tootiher,  had  be  not  preferred  to  give  the  throne  to  hie 
brother's  son. 
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kuigdom  &r  bimself^  he  restored  it,  mtfa  the  noblest  integrity, 
to  Oharilaus,  the  poBthomous  6<m  of  Polydectee,  as  soon  as  he 
became  of  age ;  that  all  might  see  how  much  more  the  laws  of 
integrity  prevaH  with  good  men  than  all  the  charms  of  power. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  child  was  growing  up,  and  he 
had  the  guardianship  of  liim,  he  composed  laws  fur  the  Spartans, 
who  previously  had  had  none.  Nor  was  he  more  celebrated 
for  the  making  of  these  laws,  than  for  his  exemplary  con- 
formity to  them  ;  for  he  imposed  no  thing  by  law  upon  others, 
of  the  observation  of  which  he  did  not  first  give  an  example 
m  his  own  conduct.  He  trained  the  people  to  be  obedient  to 
those  in  authorityt  and  those  in  authority  to  be  just  in  the 
exercise  <^  their  government.  He  enjoined  fru^ity  on  all, 
thinking  that  the  toils  of  war  would  be  made  more  endurable  by  a 
eoDStant  observance  of  it  He  ordered  all  purchases  to  be  made,  ' 
not  with  money,  but  by  exchange  of  commodities.  The  use  of 
gold  and  silver  he  prohibited,  as  being  the  origin  of  all  evili. 

III.  He  divided  tiie  administration  of  the  government 
among  the  several  ordors ;  to  the  kings  he  gave  tihe  power  of 
making  war,  to  the  magistrates  the  seats  of  justice  in  yearly 
succession ;  to  the  senate,  the  guardiaiiship  of  the  laws  ;  to  the 
people,  the  power  of  choosing  the  senate,  or  of  creating  what 
magistrates  they  pleased.  The  lands  of  the  whole  state  he 
divided  e(|ually  among  all,  that  erjuality  of  possession  might 
leave  no  one  more  powerful  than  another.  He  ordered  all  to 
take  their  meals  in  public,  that  no  man  might  secretly  indulge 
in  sfdendour  or  luxury.  He  would  not  allow  the  young  people 
to  wear  more  than  one  dress  in  a  year,  nor  any  one  to  walk 
abroad  in  finer  garments  than  another,  or  to  fare  more 
samptuously,  lest  imitation  of  such  practices  should  lead  to 
general  lozuiy.  He  ordered  boys  to  be  carried,  not  into  the 
forum,  but  into  the  fields  that  they  might  spend  their  early 
years,  not  efibminate  employments,  but  in  hard  labour  and 
exertion ;  not  sufiering  them  to  put  any  thing  under  them  to 
sleep  upon,  or  to  hve  on  high  seasoned  food,  and  forbidding 
thera  to  return  into  the  city  till  they  arrived  at  manhood. 
He  caused  virgins  to  be  married  without  portions,  that  wives, 
not  money,  might  be  sought ;  and  that  husbands  might  govern 
their  wives  more  strictly,  being  influenced  by  no  regard  to 
dowry.  He  ordained  that  the  highest  respect  should  be  paid, 
not  to  the  rich  and  powcirful,  but  to  the  old,  according  to  their 
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degrees  of  seniority ;  nor  had  old  ^e,  indeed,  a  more  honour^ 
able  habiutiuu  auy where  than  at  Sparta. 

But  seeing  that  such  laws  would  at  first  be  thought  severe, 
as  the  state  of  manners  had  iireviousiy  been  relaxed,  he 
represented  that  Apollo  of  Delplii  was  tlie  author  of  them,  and 
that  he  had  brought  them  from  thence  at  tlie  command  of  the 
deity,  in  order  that  reverence  for  religion  might  overbalance 
the  irksomeness  of  compliance  with  them.  And  to  secure 
perpetuity  to  his  laws,  he  bound  the  oity  by  an  oath  "  to  make 
no  change  in  them  till  he  should  return/'  pretending  that  he  ms 
going  to  ask  the  oracle  at  Delphi  whetiier  any  ^ng  seemed 
necessary  to  be  added  to  his  institations,  or  changed  in  them. 
But  he  went  in  reality  to  Crete,  and  contkiued  there  in 
voluntary  exile ;  and,  when  he  was  dying,  ordered  his  bones 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  lest,  if  they  were  taken  back  to 
Lacedsemoii,  the  Spartans  might  think  themselves  absolved 
horn  their  oath  respecLing  alteration  m  bis  laws. 

IV.  Under  such  a  state  of  manners,  the  city  acquired,  in  a 
short  time, such  a  degree  of  stiength,  that,  on  going  to  war 
with  the  Messenians  for  offering  violence  to  some  of  their 
maidens  at  a  solemn  sacrihce  of  that  people,  they  bound 
themselves  under  a  severe  oath  not  to  return  till  they  had  taken 
Messene,  promising  themselves  so  much  either  from  their 
strength  or  good  fortune.  This  occurrence  was  the  commence- 
ment of  dissension  in  Greece,  and  the  origin  and  cause  of  a 
civil  war.  But  being  detained  in  the  siege  of  this  city,  con* 
trary  to  their  expectation*  for  ten  yeais*  and  called  on  to  return 
by  the  complamts  of  their  wiyes  aflfcer  so  long  a  widowhood,  and 
being  afinud  that  by  persevering  in  the  war  they  might  hurt 
themselves  more  than  the  Messenians  (for,  in  Messene, 
whatever  men  were  lost  in  the  war,  were  replaced  by  the 
fruitfulness  of  their  women,  while  they  themselves  suffered 
constant  losses  in  battle,  and  could  have  no  otispring  from 
their  wives  in  the  absence  of  their  husbanrls),  they  in  conse- 
quence selected,  out  of  the  soldiers  that  had  come,  after  the 
military  oath  was  first  taken,t  as  recruits  to  the  army,  a 

*  Bretfi  ]  Not  in  bo  very  short  a  time,  for  Lyonrgus  published  his 

laws  130  years  before  the  foundation  of  Homey  and  thip<  war  com- 
menced eleven  years  after  its  foundatLOO,  i.©,  141  years  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  laws. —  Wetzel. 

f  Pad  jv^vrandum.]  That  is,  after  the  enrolment  of  the  army, 
when  the  aolduffs  took  the  oath  of  smioe^  i 
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number  of  young  men ;  whom  they  sent  back  to  Sparta  with 
permission  to  form  promiBcaaas  connexions  with  all  the  women 
of  the  city,  thinking  that  conception  wonld  be  more  speedy 
if  each  of  the  females  made  the  ezpeiimeot  with  sereral  men. 
Those  who  sprung  from  these  muons  were  called  PartbeniA,* 
as  a  xeflectkm  on  their  mothers'  Tiolated  chastity ;  and,  when 
they  came  to  thirty  years  of  age,  being  alarmed  with  the  fear 
of  want  (for  not  one  of  them  bad  a  father  to  whose  estate  be 
could  hope  to  succeed,)  they  chose  a  captain  named  Phalantus, 
the  son  of  Aratus,  by  whose  advice  the  Spartans  had  sent 
home  the  young  men  to  propagate,  that,  as  they  had  formerly 
had  the  father  for  the  author  of  their  birth,  they  might  now 
have  the  son  as  the  cstablisher  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes. 
Without  taking  leave  of  their  mothers,  therefore,  from  whose 
adultery  they  thought  that  they  derived  dishonour,  they  set 
oat  to  seek  a  place  ^of  settlement,  and  being  tossed  about 
a  long  time,  and  with  various  mischances,  they  at  last  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Itail^,  where*  afiter  seizing  tlie  dtadel  nf  the 
Taientines,  and  expellmg  the  old  inhabitants,  ih^  fixed  their 
abode.  But  sereral  years  after,  their  leader  Phalantas,  being 
driTen  into)  exile  by  a  popular  tumult,  went  to  Bnmdusium, 
whither  the  former  inhabitants  of  Tarentnm  had  retreated 
after  they  were  expelled  from  their  city.  When  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  urged  the  exiles  to  have  his  bones, 
and  last  relics,  bruised  to  dust,  and  privately  sprinkled  in  the 
forum  of  Tarerittim ;  for  that  Apollo  at  Delphi  had  signified 
that  by  this  means  they  might  recover  their  city."  They, 
thinking  that  he  had  revealed  the  destiny  of  his  countrymen 
to  avenge  himself,  complied  with  his  directions;  but  the 
intention  of  the  oracle  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  it 
promised  the  'Spartans,  upon  the  performance  of  what  he  had 
said,  not  the  loss,  but  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  eity. 
Thus  by  the  subtlety  of  their  exiled  captain,  and  the  agency 
ai  their  enemies,  the  possession  of  Tarentom  was  secured  to 
the  Farthenisd  for  ever. 

y.  Meantune  the  Messenians,  who  eoidd  not  be  conquered 
by  yalonr,  were  reduced  by  stratagem.  For  eighty  years  they 
bore  the  severe  aiAictions  of  slaves,  as  frequent  stripes,  and 
chains,  and  other  evils  of  subjugation;  and  then,  after  so  long  an 

♦  From  -rrnp^fvoQ,  mrgo."]  It  ttBswem  eiaotly  to  the  Qenoaii  eiii 
JwnfffraMmL — Memecoerut, 
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endurance  of  suffering,  they  proceeded  to  resume  hostilities. 
The  Lacedaenionians,  at  the  same  time,  ran  to  arms  with  the 
greater  ardour  and  unanimity,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
called  upon  to  fight  against  their  own  slaves.  While  ill- 
treatment,  therefore,  on  tlie  one  bide,  and  indignation  on  the 
other,  exasperated  their  feelings,  the  Lacedaemonians  con- 
sulted the  oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  the  event  of  the  war, 
and  were  directed  to  ask  the  Athenians  for  a  leader  to  con- 
4act  it.  The  Athemans,  leaming  the  answer  of  the  oracle* 
sent,  to  express  their  contempt  of  the  Spartans,  a  lame  poet, 
named  Tyrtseus ;  who,  being  routed  in  three  battles,  reduced 
tbd  LacediBmoiiiaiis  to  so  desperate  a  condition,  that,  to  re- 
emit  their  army,  they  liberated  a  portion  of  their  slayes, 
promising  that  ihej  should  many  the  widows  of  those  who 
were  stam^  and  thus  fill  np,  not  merely  the  number  of  the 
lost  citizens,  but  their  offices.  The  kings  of  Sparta,  however, 
lest,  by  contending  against  fortune,  tliey  should  bring  greater 
losses  on  their  city,  would  have  drawn  off  their  army,  had  not 
Tyrtaeus  interposed,  and  recited  to  the  soldiers,  in  a  public 
assembly,  some  verses  of  his  own  composition,  in  which  he 
had  comprised  exhortations  to  courage,  consolations  for  their 
losses,  and  counsels  concerning  the  war.  By  this  means  he  • 
inspired  the  soldiers  with  such  resolution,  that,  being  no 
longer  concerned  for  their  lives,  hut  merely  for  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  they  tied  on  their  right  arms  tickets,  inscribed  with 
their  names  and  those  of  their  fathers,  that  if  an  unsuccessful 
battle  should  cut  them  off,  and  their  features  after  a  time  be- 
come indistinct,  they  might  be  consigned  to  bund  according 
to  the  indication  of  the  inscriptions.  When  the  longs  saw 
the  army  thus  animated,  tiiey  took  care  that  the  state  of  it 
should  be  made  known  to  tiie  enemy;  the  report,  however, 
raised  in  the  Messenians  no  alarm,  but  a  correspondent 
ardour.  Both  sides  accordingly  encountered  with  such  fury, 
that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  more  bloody  battle.  But  at  kbt 
victory  fell  tx)  the  Lacedaemonians. 

VI.  Some  time  after,  the  Messenians  renewed  the  war  a 
third  time,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  among  their  other 
allies,  called  also  upon  the  Athenians  for  assistance ;  but 
afterwards,  conceiving  some  mistrust  of  them,  they  prevented 
them  from  joining  in  the  war,  pretending  that  they  had  no 
need  fiur  th^  services.   The  A^enifuis,  not  liking  this  pio> 
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oeeding,  removed  the  money*  which  had  been  contributed  bj 
the  whole  of  Greece  to  definaj  the  expense  of  the  Fenian  war, 
ftom  DeloB  to  Athens,  that^  if  the  Lacednmonians  broke  their 
fedth  as  allies,  it  might  not  be  an  object  of  plmMler  to  them, 
llie  Lacedflomonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  rest,  for  though 
they  were  engaged  m  the  war  with  the  Messeniaus,  tliey  set 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  make  war  on  ^e  Athenians. 
The  forces  of  the  Athenians  at  home  were  at  that  time  incon- 
siderahle,  as  their  fleet  had  been  despatched  into  Egypt,  so 
that,  engaging  in  hattle  by  sea,  they  were  quickly  worsted.  Soon 
after,  on  the  return  of  their  fleet,  being  strengthened  both  by  " 
sea  and  land,  they  renewed  the  war;  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians, leaving  the  Messenians  at  rest,  turned  their  full 
force  against  the  Athenians.  Victory  was  long  doubtful,  and 
at  last  both  parties  gftve  over,  with  equal  loss.  The  Laced»- 
monians  being  then  lecaUed  to  the  war  with  the  Messenians, 
but  not  wishing  to  leave  llie  Athenians  in  the  meantime  nn« 
molested,  bargained  widi  the  Thebons  to  restore  them  the 
supremely  of  Boeotia,  wMdi  they  had  lost  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  if  they  would  but  take  up  arms  'against  the  Athe- 
nians. Such  \\:is  iho  fury  of  the  Spartans,  that,  tliough  they 
were  involved  in  two  wars,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  occasion 
a  third,  if  they  might  but  raise  up  enemies  against  their  ene- 
mies. The  Athenians,  tlieri  lore,  to  meet  this  btorm  of  war, 
made  choice  of  two  eminent  leaders,  Pericles,  a  man  of  tried 
courai^e,  and  Sophocles,  the  writer  of  tragedies  ;  who,  dividing 
their  forces,  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Spartans,  and  brought 
many  cities  of  Achaia*  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians. 

YII.  The  Lacediemonians,  being  humbled  by  these  losses, 
agreed  upon  a  peace  for  thirty,  years.  But  their  hostile 
feelings  did  not  allow  of  so  long  a  period  of  repose.  Hence, 
having  bioken  the  tzealy  before  the  fifteenth  year  was 
ended,  they  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Attica  in  yiolation 
ci  their  obligations  towards  the  gods  and  towards  men.  And 
lest  they  should  seem  to  have  desired  to  plunder  rather  than 
to  fight,  they  challenged  the  enemy  to  the  field.  But  the 
Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  their  leader  Pericles,  deferred 

*  AdimiB,']  So  the  noriihem  eoaat  of  the  PelopomieBafl  mm  called* 
TttaeluiitB*8  edition  and  Dubner's  have  Asia  instead  of  Achma;  but 
I  know  not  whence  they  took  it.  GronoTii]%  and  I  believe  eU  tlM 
older  edxton^  read  Adutis. 
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revenge  for  the  spoliation  of  their  lands  to  a  fitter  time  of 
exacting  it,  thinking  it  needless  to  hazard  a  battle,  when  they 
could  avenge  themselves  on  the'  enemy  without  risk.  Some 
days  afterwards,  accordingly,  they  embarked  in  their  fleet,  and, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  expected  nothing  of  the  kind,  laid 
waste  all  Sparta,*  carrying  off  much  more  £an  (hey  had  lost ; 
so  that,  in  a  comparison  of  their  respectiye  sufferings,  the 
retaliation  was  much  greater  than  the  ii^ury  at  first  received. 
This  expedition  of  Pericles  was  considered  as  greatly  to  his 
honour;  but  his  disregard  of  his  private  property  was  far 
•  more  honourable.  The  enemy,  while  they  wasted  the  lands  of 
others,  had  left  his  uninjured ;  hoping,  by  this  means,  either 
to  bring  danger  on  him  by  rendering  him  unpopular,  or  dis- 
honour by  making  him  suspected  of  treachery.  But  Pericles, 
foreseeing  what  would  happen,  had  both  foretold  it  to  the 
people,  and,  to  escape  the  eti'ects  of  popular  odium,  had  made 
over  his  lands  to  the  state  as  a  gift ;  and  thus  obtained  the 
greatest  honour  from  that  by  which  his  ruin  had  been  in- 
tended. Some  days  afterwards,  an  engagement  took  place  bj 
sea ;  and  the  Lacediemonians,  being  worsted,  iled*  Neverthe- 
less  they  did  not  cease  from  fierce  attacks  on  one  another,  by 
sea  or  land,  with  various  success.  At  last,  exhausted  with 
disasters  on  both  sides,  they  made  peace  for  fifty  years,  which 
however  they  maintained  only  for  six;  for  they  broke  the 
treaty  which  they  had  concluded  on  theur  own  account,  under 
pretence  of  assisting  their  allies  ;  as  if  they  were  less  guilty 
of  perjury  by  aiding  their  dependantis,  thm  by  engaging  in 
open  hosdhtics  themselves. 

The  war  was  in  consequence  transferred  into  Sicily ;  but 
before  I  relate  its  progress,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  that  island. 

*  Ibtam  Spdrtam,]  That  is,  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  all 
the  lands  of  the  Spartans;  as  in  zil  2,  we  find  tn  Trqja  for  mi  agro 
Tmkyno*  Conoenuog  this  meditbo,  see  ThumL  iL  19 — ^0:  IKod. 
8ia  a  42. 
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Sicily ;  -^tna ;  Scyiia  and  Charybdis,  I. — Ancient  inhabitants  of  Rioily, 
IL — DisBension  lr)etween  Rhegium  and  Himera  ;  the  Athciiian» 
successful  in  iSicdj  at  first,  III. — The  SyracuAana  seek  aid  from 
<he  Laeednmonians ;  the  progregs  of  tlie  war^  IT. — ^Utter  d^eat 
of  the  AtheniaiiB,  Y. 

L  It  is  said  that  Sicily  was  formerly  joined  to  Italy  by  a 
narrow  pass,*  and  was  torn  off,  as  it  wero,  from  the  larger  body, 
by  the  violence  of  the  upper  8ea,+  which  impels  itself  in  that 
direction  with  the  whole  force  of  its  waters.  The  soil  itselfr 
too,  is  light  and  frangible,  and  so  perforated  mth  caTems  and 
passage,  that  it  is  almost  everywhere  open  to  blasts  of  wind ; 
and  the  veiy  matter  of  it  is  naturally  adapted  for  generating 
and  nonrisliing  fire,  as  it  is  said  to  be  impregnated  wim 
sulphur  and  bitumen,  a  circumstance  which  is  the  cause  that 
when  air  contends  with  fire  in  the  bubtcmineous  parts,  the 
earth  frequently,  and  in  several  places,  sends  forth  flame,  or 
vapour,  or  smoke.  Hence  it  is  that  the  fire  of  Mount  ^tna 
has  lasted  tlnough  so  m;iiiy  ages.  And  when  a  strong  wind 
passes  in  through  the  openjiugs  oi  the  cavities,  heaps  of  sand 
are  cast  up. 

The  promontory  of  Italy  on  the  side  nearest  to  Sicily,  is 
called  Ehegium,^  because  things  broken  off  are  designated  by 
that  term  in  Greek.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  antiquity  should 
have  been  full  of  fables  concerning  these  parts,  in  wldch  so  many 
eitmordinaxy  things  are  found  together.  The  sea,  in  the  irst 
piece,  IS  nowhere  so  impetuous,  pouring  on  with  a  current  not 
only  rapid  but  furious^  not  only  fri§^tfd  to  those  who  feel  its 
effects,  but  to  those  who  view  it  from  a  distance.  So  fierce  is 
the  conflict  of  the  waves  as  they  meet,  that  you  may  see  some 
of  them,  put  to  flight  as  it  were,  sink  down  into  the  depths, 
and  others,  as  if  victorious,  rising  up  to  the  skies.  Sometimes, 
in  one  part,  you  may  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea  as  it  boils 

*  A  vrjvMis  faudbus.^  It  was  supposed  that  the  two  countries  had 
formed  cue  tract  of  land,  with  merely"  a  narrow  valley  or  defile 
between  them,  and  that  the  sea  rushed  into  thii^  valley  and  split  them 
anmder. 

t  Atpen  morif .]  The  Adriatic 
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Up;  and  again,  in  another  part,  the  groaning  of  it  as  it  sinks 
into  a  whirlpooL  Next  are  to  be  obaerred  the  adjacent  and 
everiasdng  fires  of  Mount  iBtna  and  the  ^oUaa  islands, 
which  boni  as  if  tiieir  heat  were  noozished  hjr  the  sea  itself ; 
nor  indeed  oonld  such  a  qnantily  of  fire  hare  endored  in  such 
narvow  bounds  for  so  many  ages  oidess  it  were  supported  by 
nourishment  ^m  the  water.*  Hence  Sables  produced  Scylla 
and  Charybdis;  hence  barkings  were  thought  to  have  been 
heard  ;  hence  the  appearances  of  monsters  gained  credit,  as 
the  sailors,  frightened  at  the  vast  whirlpools  of  the  subsiding 
waters,  imagined  that  the  TMives,  which  the  vortex  of  the 
absorbent  gulf  clashes  together,  actually  barked.  The  same 
cause  makes  the  fires  of  Mount  ^tna  perpetual ;  for  the 
shock  of  the  waters  forces  into  the  depths  a  portio»  of  air 
hurried  along  with  it,  and  then  keeps  it  confined  till,  being 
difTused  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  it  kindles  the  matter 
which  nourishes  the  fire. 

In  addition,  the  proximity  of  Italy  and  Sicily  is  to  be 
noticed,  with  the  heights  of  their  respectiye  promontories,  • 
which  are  so  similar,  that,  whatever  wonder  they  raise  in  ns 
in  die  present  day,  they  excited  proportionate  terror  in  the 
ancients,  who  belieyed  that  whole  ships  were  intercepted  and 
destroyed  by  the  promontories  closing  together  and  opening. 
Nor  was  this  invented  by  the  an;  ients  to  gratify  the  hearer 
with  a  fabulous  wonder,  but  occasioned  by  the  terror  and  con- 
sternatidu  of  those  who  passed  by  those  parts ;  for  such  is  the 
appeariuice  of  the  coasts  to  any  one  l^eliolding  them  from  a 
distance,  that  you  would  take  the  passage  between  them  for  a 
bay  in  the  sea,  and  not  a  strait ;  and,  as  you  draw  nearer,  you 
would  think  that  the  promontories,  which  were  before  united, 
part  asunder  and  separate. 

II,  At  first  Sicily  had  the  name  of  Trinaeria  ;t  afterwards 

♦  Nisi  hnmort^  nutnnicntis  aJ^refur!]  Justin  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  thau  wliiit  he  oxpresses  below,  that  the  water  carried  down  with 
it  into  the  earth  a  uertuin  portion  of  air,  which  kindled^  or  at  ies^t  ex- 
cited, the  subterraneous  fires.  I  make  this  observation  lest  any  one 
•hoidd  suppose  that  he  had  an  Idea  like  that  of  Sir  Humphrey  Ba^y, 
that  water,  by  comiiig  in  eontacfc  with  certain  adbataiioes  beneath  the 
earth,  might  be  decomposed  into  gaeee. 

t  From  having  rpia  three  pEomcntoiiei^  or  three  great  angnkr 
points. 
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it  was  called  Sicania.*  It  was  originally  the  abode  of  the 
Cyclops  ;  when  they  became  extinct,  Cocalus  made  himself 
ruler  of  the  island.  After  his  time  the  cities  fell  severally 
under  the  dommion  of  tyrants,  of  whom  no  country  was 
more  productive.  One  of  them,  Anaxilaus,  strove  to  be  as 
just  as  the  others  were  criieL  and  reaped  no  small  advantage 
from  his  equity  ;  for  having  left,  at  his  death,  some  sons  very 
young,  and  having  committed  the  guardianship  of  them  to 
Micythus,  a  slave  of  triad  fidelity,  so  great  was  the  respeet 
paid  to  his  memory  among  all  his  subjeots,  that  they  chose 
rather  to  submit  to  a  slave  than  to  abandon  the  king's 
children ;  and  the  noblemen  of  the  state,  fingetful  of  their 
dignity,  suffered  the  authority  of  government  to  be  exercised 
by  a  bondman.  The  Carthaginians,  too,  attempted  to  gain 
the  sovereignty  of  Sicily,  and  fought  against  the  tyrants  for  a 
long  time  with  various  success  :  but  at  length,  after  losing 
their  general  llamilcLU"  and  his  army,  they  remained  quiet  for 
some  time  in  consequence  of  that  defeat. 

III.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  Rhegium  being 
troubled  ^vit}l  dissension,  and  the  city  being  divided  by 
disputes  into  two  foctions,  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers  from 
Himera,  who  were  invited  by  one  of  the  parties  to  their  assist- 
ance, having  first  expelled  from  the  city  those  against  whom 
they  had  been  called,  and  then  put  to  the  sword  those  whom 
they  had  come  to  aid,  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
their  allies ;  venturing  upon  an  atrodly  to  which  tluit  of  no 
tyrant  can  be  compared ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
tihe  Khegians  to  have  been  conquered  than  to  conquer  for 
whether  they  had  become  slaves  to  their  conquerors  by  the 
laws  of  war,J  or,  withdrawing  from  their  country,  had  been 
necessitated  to  live  in  exile,  yet  they  would  not  have  been 
butchered  amidst  their  altars  and  household  gods,  and  have 
left  their  country,  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  prey  to 
the  most  cruel  of  tyrants. 

*  From  the  Sicani,  an  Iberian^  tribe,  accordiog  to  Dionysius 
HalicarDassenBis,  lib.  i.    The  Siculi,  from  whom  it  was  called  SioiliHi, 

are  said  to  have  come  into  the  island  from  Italy. —  Wctzd. 

+  A  remark  scarcely  applicable  to  the  subject.  Part  of  the  Rhe- 
^auB  were  conquered  by  the  other  part,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
Himm. 
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The  people  of  Catana,  also,  finding  themselves  oppressed 
by  the  SyracoBaiiB,  and  distrusting  their  own  power  to  with* 
stand  them,  requested  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  who, 
whether  from  desire  of  enlarging  their  dominions,  so  lliat 
they  might  master  all  Greece  and  Asia,  or  from  apprehensioii 
of  a  fleet  lately  bcnlt  by  the  Syracusans,  and  to  prevent  sueh 
a  force  firom  joining  the  Lacecbamonians,  sent  Lamponius,  as 
general,  inth  a  naval  armament  into  Sicily,  that  under 
pretence  of  assisting  the  people  of  Catana,  they  might 
endeavoiir  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  \v)iole  island. 
Having  succeeded  in  their  first  attempts,  and  made  liavoo 
among  the  enemy  on  several  occasions,  they  despatched 
another  expedition  to  Sicily,  with  a  greater  ileet  and  more 
numerous  array,  under  the  command  of  Laches  and  Chariades. 
But  the  people  of  Catana,  whether  from  fear  of  the  Athenians, 
or  £rom  being  weary  of  the  war,  made  peace  with  the  Syra- 
ousans,  and  sent  back  the  Athenian  force  that  had  come  to 
assist  them, 

IV •  After  a  lapse  of  some  time,  however,  as  the  articles  of  the 
peace  were  not  observed  hy  the  Syracusans,  they  sentambassa* 
dors  a  second  time  to  Athens,  who,  arriving  in  a  mean  dress, 
with  long  hair  and  beards,  and  every  sign  of  distress  adapted 
to  xnove  pity,  presented  themselves  in  that  wretched  plight 
before  the  public  assembly.  To  their  entreaties  were  added 
tears ;  and  the  suppliants  so  moved  the  people  to  compassion, 
that  the  commanders  who  had  witlidrawn  the  auxiliary  force 
from  them  received  a  sentence  of  cundemnation.*  A  })o^\  e]'fal 
fleet  was  tlien  appointed  to  aid  them  ;  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and 
Lamachus  were  made  caj^triins ;  and  Sicily  was  revisited  with 
such  a  force  as  was  a  terror  even  to  those  to  whose  aid  it  was 
sent.  In  a  short  time,  Alcibiades  being  recalled  to  answer 
certain  charges  made  against  him,  N^icias  and  Lamachus  fou§^t 
two  successful  battles  by  land,  and,  drawing  lines  of  circum* 
vallation  around  Syracuse,  out  off  all  supplies  firom  the  enemy 
by  sea,  keeping  them  dosely  blocked  up  in  the  city.  The 
Syracusans,  being  greatly  reduced  by  these  measures,  sought 
assistance  from  tibe  Lacediemonians,  by  whom  Gylippus  alone 
was  sent ;  but  he  was  a  man  equal  to  whole  troops  of  aux- 

♦  It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  wbat  grmiTirl  such  a  pentenee  waf?  pro- 
nounced ;  for  it  is  stated  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  that  the 
CataaianB  themselves  sent  back  their  Athenian  auxiiioriea. 
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iliaries.  He,  having  heard  on  his  way  of  the  declining  state 
of  the  war,  and  having  collected  some  support  partly  from 
Greece  and  partly  from  Sicily,  took  possession  of  some  posts 
suitable  for  carrying  on  the  war.  He  was  then  conquered  in 
two  battles,  but  engaging  in  a  third,  he  killed  Lamachus,  put 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  rescued  his  allies  from  the  siege. 
But  as  the  Athenians  transferred  their  warlike  efforts  from 
the  land  to  the  sea,  Gjlippus  tent  for  a  fleet  and  army  from 
Lacediemon;  upon  intelligence  of  which  the  Athenians 
themselves,  too,  sent  out  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  in  th^ 
room  of  their  late  leader,  with  a  reinforcemeut  to  their  troops. 
The  Peloponnesians  again,  by  a  general  resolution  of  their 
cities,  sent  powerful  assistance  to  the  Sjracusans,  and,  as  if 
the  Greek  war  had  been  transported  into  Sicily,  the  contest 
was  pursued  on  both  sides  with  tlie  utmost  vigour. 

V.  In  the  first  encounter  at  scii,  the  Athenians  wero 
worsted,  and  lost  their  camp,  with  all  their  money,  both  what 
was  public  and  what  belonged  to  private  individuals.  When, 
in  addition  to  these  disasters,  they  were  also  beaten  in  a 
battle  on  land,  Demosthenes  hegan  to  advise  that  **they 
should  quit  Sicily,  while  their  condition,  though  bad,  was  not 
yet  desperate ;  and  that  they  should  not  persist  in  a  war  so 
inauspiciously  commenced,  as  there  were  tnore  considerable; 
and  perhaps  more  unhappy  wars,  to  be  dreaded  at  home,  for 
which  it  was  expedient  that  they  should  reserve  the  present 
force  of  their  city."  But  Nicias,  whether  from  shame  at  his 
ill  success,  from  fear  of  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen  for 
the  disappoiutment  of  their  hopes,  or  from  the  impulse  of 
destiny,  contended  for  staying.  The  Avar  by  sea  was  therefore 
renewed,  and  their  thouglils  turned  from  reflections  on  their 
previous  ill-fortune  to  the  hoj)es  of  a  successful  struggle,  hut, 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  their  leaders,  who  attacked  the 
Syracusans  when  advantageously  posted  in  a  strait,  they  were 
easily  overcome.  Their  general,  Eurymedon,  was  the  first  to 
fall,  fighting  bravely  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  and  thirty 
ships  which  he  commanded  were  burnt.  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  heing  also  defeated,  set  their  forces  on  shore,  thinking 
diat  retreat  would  be  safer  hy  land.  Gylippus  seized  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  they  had  left,  and  then, 
pursuing  them  as  they  fled,  took  some  of  them*  prisoners,  and 
put  others  to  death.    Demosthenes,  after  the  loss  of  his  troops, 

B 
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saved  himself  from  captiyitj  by  voluDtarilj  felling  on  Us  swoxd. 

But  Nicias,  not  induced,  even  bj  tbe  example  of  Demosthenes, 
to  put  himself  out  of  tbe  power  of  fortune,  added  to  tlie  losb  of 
his  armj  the  disgrace  of  beiug  made  prisoner. 


BOOK  V. 

AIcibiarleR  baniahed  from  Atliens ;  joius  the  LncednDinoiiianB,  T. — 
Changes  sides,  defeats  the  LacedremuiiiaDs,  aud  returns  to  Athens, 
II.-IV. — ^Defeated  by  Lyaander,  and  goes  into  voluntary  exile,  V. 
— Lysander  defeats  Conon,  VL — AilienB  mnrenden  to  I^sander, 
who  appomts  the  thirty  tmnts;  death  of  Alcflnadeiy  YU.  Yin. 
— ^Theramenes,  one  of  the  tyrants,  killed;  Thrasybulus  over- 
throws the  tyrants ;  his  act  of  oblivion,  IX,  X. — Death  of 
Darin? ;  Expedition  of  Cyrufl,  and  hie  death^  Artaxerxes  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  XL 

I.  Whilst  the  Athenians,  during  two  years,  were  canying 

on  the  war  in  Sicily,  with  more  eagerness  than  success, 

Alcibiades,  the  promoter  and  leader  of  it,  was  accused  at 
Athens  in  his  absence  of  having  dn  ulged  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  which  were  rendered  sacred  by  nothing  more  than  l  y 
their  secrecy.  Being  recalled  from  the  war  to  take  Ins  tiiai, 
and  being  unwilling,  either  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
or  from  the  affront  put  upon  him,  to  obey,  he  retired,  without 
offering  to  defend  himself,  to  EHs.  From  thence,  having 
learned  that  he  was  not  only  condemned,  but  devoted  to 
destruction  with  execrations  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  all 
the  priests,  he  betook  himself  to  Lacedsmon,  where  he  urged 
the  king  *  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians 
in  the  midst  of  their  distress  at  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
struggle  in  Sicily.  This  being  done,'  all  the  powers  of 
Greece  conspired  agauist  the  Athenians,  as  if  to  extinguish 
a  common  conflagi'ation ;  such  hatred  had  they  brought  upon 
themselves  by  their  desire  of  too  great  power.  Darius  also, 
the  king  of  Persia,  not  forgetting  his  father "s  and  grandfather  s 
hostility  to  that  city,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Jiacedaj- 
monians  through  Tissaphernes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  promised 
to  defray  all  the  expense  of  the  war.  Such  at  least  was  his 
pretext  for  meddling  in  the  a£&iiis  of  Greece,  but  in  reality  he 
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wa^  afraid  that  the  LacedaemoniaTis,  if  they  conquered  the 
Athenians,  sliQiiid  turn  their  arms  against  hiln^elf.  Who  then 
can  wonder  that  the  flourishin«t  state  of  Athens  went  to  ruin, 
when  the  whole  stren<T^th  of  the  east  conspired  to  overwhelm 
one  City  ?  Yet  they  did  not  fall  with  merely  a  faint  struggle, 
or  without  bloodshed,  but  fitting  to  the  last^  and  sometimes 
vietoiiiNis,  being  mther  worn  out  by  changes  of  fortune  than 
orenxmie  by  force  of  anns.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  too,  all  their  allies  deserted  them,  according  to  common 
piaetioe;  for  whatever  waj  fortnne  leans,  in  the  same  directicm 
does  the  fitvonr  of  mankind  tarn. 

II.  Alcibiades  also  sapported  the  war  xaiaed  against  his 
cmmtiy,  not  with  the  serrices  of  a  common  soldier,  but  with 
the  abihties  of  a  general.  Having  received  a  squadron  of  five 
ships,  he  sailed  directly  to  Asia,  and,  by  the  authority  of  ins 
name,  prevailed  on  the  cities  tributary  to  the  Athenians  to 
revolt  from  them.  They  knew  his  eminence  at  home ;  nor 
did  thcv  think  his  influence  weakened  bv  his  banishment,  but 
looked  on  him  rather  as  a  leader  t;iken  from  the  Atheninns,* 
than  added  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  balanced  the  command 
which  he  bad  gained  against  that  which  he  had  lost.  But 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  the  abilities  of  Alcibiades  had 
guned  him  more  envy  than  &vour ;  and  the  chief  men  having 
formed  a  plot  to  kill  him,  as  their  rival  in  glory,  Alcibiades, 
leeeiving  intelUgence  of  their  design  firom  &e  wife  of  Agis, 
with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue,  fled  to  Tissaphemes,  the 
aatiap  of  lung  Darins,  with  whom  he  quickly  ingmtiated 
himself  by  his  affid>ility  and  obligingness  of  manners.  He 
was  then  in  the  flower  of  yoath,  and  distinguished  for  personal 
graces,  and  not  less  for  oratory,  even  among  the  Athenians. 
But  he  was  better  fitted  to  gain  the  affections  of  friends  than 
to  keep  them  :  because  the  vices  in  his  character  were  thro\vn 
into  the  shade  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence.  Ho  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Tissaphemes  not  to  furnish  such  supplies 

•  They  did  not  fo  much  regard  him  as  a  leader  deprived  of  his 
command  by  the  Athenians,  as  one  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
similar  command  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  "  Although  he  had  lost  his 
appointment  with  the  Athenians,  they  considered  that  he  was  advanced 
to  equal  dignity  among  the  LaoedasnunuaiiBb** — BemseeeniM,  "The 
cOee  of  general,  which  he  bad  lotb  en  the  one  ride,  he  had  reooreied 
CO  liie  Otter  *-—<Atnmif: 
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of  money  for  the  Laceclaemonian  fleet;  "for  the  Tonians," 
he  said,  **  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  shEu  e,  since  it 
was  for  their  deliverance,  when  t]iey  were  paying  trihute  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  wai'  was  undertaken.  Neither, 
howevery**  he  added,  should  the  Lacedsemonians  be  too 
gieatly  assisted ;  for  he  should  remember  that  he  was  pre- 
paring a  way  for  the  supremacy  of  others,  not  for  his  own ; 
and  that  the  war  was  only  so  far  to  be  supported,  that  it 
might  not  be  broken  off  for  want  of  supplies^  as  the  king 
of  PerBia»  while  the  Greeks  were  distracted  by  dissensions* 
would  be  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war^  and  would  Tanquish 
with  their  own  arms  those  whom  he  ooidd  not  overcome  with 
his  own  ;  but  that,  if  the  war  were  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
he  would  immediately  have  to  light  with  the  conquerors. 
That  Greece,  therefore,  ought  to  lo  reduced  by  civil  wars, 
so  that  it  might  have  no  opportunity  to  engage  in  foreign 
ones:  that  tlie  strength  of  its  two  parties  should  be  kept 
equal,  the  weaker  being  constantly  supported  ;  since  the 
Spartans,  who  professed  themselves  the  defenders  of  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  would  not  remain  quiet  after  their  present 
elevation."  Such  aiguments  were  very  agreeable  to  Tissa- 
phemes;  and  he  accordingly  furnished  snpplip?.  to  the 
Spartans  but  sparingly,  and  did  not  send  the  whole  of  the 
king's  fleet  to  assist  them,  lest  he  should  gain  them  a  complete 
Tictory,  or  bring  the  other  party  under  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  war. 

III.  Meanwhile  Aldbiades  boasted  of  this  service  to  his 
countrymen  ;  and  when  deputies,  from  the  Athenians  came  to 
him,  he  promised  to  secure  them  the  king's  fnt  iitiship,  if  the 
government  should  be  transfen'ed  from  tlie  hands  of  the 
people  to  those  of  the  senate ;  in  hopes,  either  that,  if  the 
citizens  could  agree,  he  should  be  chosen  general  unanimously, 
or  that,  if  dissension  arose  between  the  two  orders,  he  should 
be  invited  by  one  of  the  parties  to  their  assistance.  The 
Athenians,  as  a  dangerous  war  hung  over  them,  were  more 
soUdtous  about  their  safety  than  their  dignity.*  The  govern* 
ment«  aooordinglyt  was  transferred,  with  the  consent  of  the 

*  Major  galutis,  qttam  dignitatis,  cwra  fuit.]  The  AthenianB  mib- 
mitted  to  the  condition  imposed  by  the  king  of  Persia,  viz.,  that  of 
tTBiisferriiig  the  gorernment  to  the  senate,  though  they  might  lower 
tlielr  digni^  by  the  submiMioiL 
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people,  to  the  senate.  But  as  the  nobilitj»  with  the  pride 
natoial  to  their  order,  treated  the  common  people  craellj,  and 
each  arrogated  to  himself  the  exorbitant  power  of  tyranny,  the 
banished  Aldbiades  was  recalled  by  the  army,  and  appointed 

to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Upon  this,  he  at  once  sent  notice 
to  Athens  that,  "he  would  instantly  march  to  ilic  city  with 
Lis  :iiriiy,  and  recover  the  ri<thts  of  the  people  from  the  four 
hundred,*  unless  they  n  stored  them  of  themselves."  The 
aristocracy,  alarmed  nt  this  denimcifition,  at  first  attempted  to 
betray  the  city  to  the  Lacedaemomjins,  but  being  unable  to 
sui  reed,  went  into  exile.  Alcibiades,  having  delivered  his 
coimtry  from  this  intestine  evil,  htted  out  his  fleet  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  proceeded  to  carry  forward  the  war  with  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

IV.  Mindarus  and  Phamabazos,  the  leaders  of  the  Laeeda- 
monians,t  were  already  waiting  at  Seatos  with  their  fleet 
drawn  up.  A  battle  being  fought,  the  victory  fell  to  the 
Athenians.  In  this  engagementt  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
and  almost  all  the  enemy's  officers,  were  killed,  and  eighty 
ships  taken.  Some  days  after,  the  Lacedaemonians,  trans- 
ferring the  war  from  the  sea  to  the  Luul,  were  deleated  a 
second  time.  Weakened  by  these  disasters,  they  sued  for 
peace,  but  were  prevented  from  ulMnming  it  by  the  efforts  of 
those  to  wliotii  the  war  l>niuL,^lit  juivate  advantage.  In  the 
meantime,  too,  a  war  made  upon  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians 
called  home  the  aid  sent  by  the  Syracusans ,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  consequence,  being  wholly  unsupported,  Alcibiades 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Asia  with  his  victorious  fleet,  fought 
sevml  battles,  and  being  every  where  victorious,  recovered 
the  cities  which  had  revolted,  took  some  otherSt  and  added 
them  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians.  Having  thus  re- 
established their  ancient  glory  by  sea,  and  united  to  it 
reputation  in  war  by  land,  he  returned  to  Athens  to  gratify 
the  longing  of  his  countrymen  to  behold  him.  In  all  these 
battles  two  hundred  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  spoils,  were  taken. 

Upon  this  triumphant  return  of  the  army,  the  whole  multi- 
tude from  Atheus  poured  forth  to  meet  them,  and  gazed  with 

*  These  four  hundred  composed  the  senate.  Se«  Thueyd.  viiL  67,  68. 
f  Lacedcemoniorum  duces.']  Not  strictly  ;  Mindanu  WW  captain  of  the 
liaoedaunoniana :  Fhamabazosy  a  Persian  satrap. 
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admiratioii  on  all  the  soldien,  but  especially  ob  Aldbiadee ; 
on  him  the  whole  city  turned  their  ejes  with  looks  of  wonder ; 
thej  regarded  him  as  sent  down  from  heaTon,  and  as  vietoiy 
m  person;  they  extolled  what  he  had  done  for  his  eountiy,  nor 
did  they  less  admire  what  he  had  done  against  it  in  his  exile, 
excusing  his  conduct  as  the  result  of  anger  and  provocation. 
Such  power  indeed,  strange  to  say,  was  there*  in  that  one 
man,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  a  great  state  being  subverted 
and  again  re-established  ;  victory  removed  herself  to  the  side 
on  which  he  stood  ;  and  a  wonderful  change  of  fortune  always 
attended  him.  They  therefore  heaped  upon  him  not  only  all 
human,  but  divine  honours  ;  they  made  it  an  object  of  conten- 
tion, whether  the  contumely  with  which  they  banished  him,  or 
the  honour  with  which  they  recalled  him,  should  be  the  greater. 
Th^,  by  whose  execnations  he  had  been  devoted,  earned  their 
gods  to  meet  and  congratulate  him ;  and  him  to  whom  they 
had  lately  refdsed  all  human  aid,  they  now  desired,  if  tbey 
could,  to  exalt  to  heaven ;  they  made  amends  for  indignities 
with  praises,  for  confiscations  with  gifts,  for  imprecations  with 
prayers.  The  unfortunate  battie  on  the  coast  of  Sicilyf  was  no 
longer  in  their  mouths,  but  their  success  in  Greece ;  J  the 
fleets  which  lie  had  lost  were  nu  more  mentioned,  but  those 
whicii  he  had  taken ;  tliey  did  not  speak  of  Syracuse,  but  of 
Ionia  and  the  Hellespont.  Thus  Alcibiades  was  never 
received  with  moderate  feelings  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen, 
either  when  they  were  offended,  or  when  they  were  pleased 
with  him. 

y.  During  these  occurrences  at  Athens,  Lysander  was 
appointed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  command  of  their 
fleet  airi  army;  and  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  made,  in  the 
room  of  Tissaphemes,  his  son  Cyrus  governor  of  Ionia  and 
Lydia;  who,  by  his  assistance  and  support,  inspired  the 
Laeedmionians  with  hopes  of  recovering  their  former  position. 
Their  strength  being  therefore  recruited,  the  Spartans,  when 
their  approach  was  wholly  unexpected,  surprised  Alcibiades, 

♦  Enimtfero  tcmtum  in  uno  viro  fuisse  vmrnmii,  nf,  Sic]  In  such  con- 
stractioQS,  says  Wetzel,  we  must  iind  erst  ami  mirandian  eat,  or  some- 
thiog  similar.  See  iL  14  :  Taut  am  Janm  i  docUaie^m  fuisst ;  viii.  2,  tub 
Jin. ;       5,  med, 

•f  See  W.  6,  init. 

i  In  Qreeoe,  Enbooa^  Thraoe^  and  Aaia  Wmar,— WML 
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wlio  had  gone  with  a  hundred  vessels  to  Asia,  while  he  was 
laying  waste  the  coontiy,  which  was  in  excellent  condition 
fnm  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  and  while,  unapprehensiTe 
of  any  attack,  he  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  disperse  them** 
selves  under  the  attractions  of  plunder;  and  such  was  the 
havoc  among  the  scattered  troops,  that  the  Athenians  received 
more  injury  from  that  single  onslaught,  than  they  had  caused 
the  enemy  in  their  previous  battles  with  them.  Such,  too, 
was  the  desperation  of  the  Athenians  on  the  occasion,  that 
they  immediately  deposed  Alcibiades  to  make  room  for  Conon, 
thinking  that  they  had  been  defeated,  nrit  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  but  by  the  treachery  of  their  i^^eueral,  on  whom  their 
former  iiijuritss  had  had  more  iiitlueiice  than  their  recent 
fcivours,  and  that  he  had  conquered  in  the  former  part  of  the 
wai',  only  to  show  the  enemy  what  a  leader  they  had  despised, 
and  to  make  his  countrymen  pay  so  much  the  dearer  for  their 
previous  victory ;  for  his  vigour  of  mind  and  laxity  of  morals 
made  everything  that  was  said  of  Alcibiades  credible.  Fearing 
therefore  rage  of  the  people,  he  went  again  into  voluntary 
exile. 

YI.  Conon,  being  put  in  the  place  of  Alcibiades,  and  seeing 
to  what  sort  of  commander  he  had  succeeded,  fitted  out  his 

fleet  with  the  utmost  exertion ;  but  troops  were  wanting  to 
man  the  vessels,  as  the  stoutest  men  had  been  cut  off  in  the 
plundering  of  Asia.  Old  men,  however,  and  boys  under  age, 
were  furnished  with  arms,  and  the  number  of  an  army  was  com- 
|»leted,  but  without  the  strength.  But  snliliers  of  an  age  so 
uutit  for  war  could  not  long  protract  the  contest ;  they  were 
everywhere  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken  prisoners  as  they  fled  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  loss  in  slain  and  captured,  that  not 
merely  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  but  even  their  very  name, 
seemed  to  be  estinct  Their  afGiirs  being  ruined  and  rendered 
desperate  in  the  contest,  they  were  reduced  to  such  want  of 
men,  all  of  militaiy  age  being  lost,  that  they  gave  the  freedom 
of  the  city  to  foreigners,  liberty  to  slaves,  and  pardon  to  con- 
demned malefactors.  With  an  army  raised  from  such  a  mix* 
tnre  of  human  beings,  they  who  had  lately  been  lords  of 
Greece  could  scarcely  preserve  their  liberty^  Yet  they  resolved 
once  more  to  try  their  fortune  at  sea;  and  such  was  their 
spirit,  that  though  they  had  recently  despaired  of  safety,  they 
now  did  not  despair  even  of  victory.    But  it  was  not  such  a 
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soldiery  that  could  support  the  Athenian  name ;  it  was  not 

such  troops  with  which  tliey  had  been  used  to  conquer;  nor 
were  there  the  requisite  military  accumplishments  in  those 
whom  prisons,  not  camps,  had  confined.  All  were  in  conse- 
quence either  t^^iken  prisoners  or  slain  ;  and  the  general  Conon 
alone  surviving  the  battle,  and  dreading  the  resentment  of  his 
countrymeiit  went  with  eight  ships  to  Evagoias*  king  of 
Cyprus. 

VII.  The  general  of  the  Lacedsemonmnsy  after  managing 
his  affairs  so  sncoeeefully,  grew  insolent  towards  liis  enemies  in 
their  evil  fortune.  He  sent  the  ships  which  he  had  taken* 
laden  with  spoil,  and  decorated  as  in  triumph,  to  Lacedemon* 
Ho  received  at  the  same  time  voluntary  tenders  of  suhmission 
from  cities  which  dread  of  the  doubtful  fortune  of  war  had  kept 
in  allegiance  to  the  Athenians.  Nor  did  he  leave  anything  in 
possession  of  the  Athenians  but  their  city  itself. 

When  all  this  was  understood  at  Athens,  the  inhabitants, 
leaving  their  houses,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  in  a  frantic 
manner,  asking  questions  of  one  another,  and  inquiring  for  the 
author  of  the  news.  Neither  did  iucapacity  keep  the  children 
at  home,  nor  inhrmity  the  old  men,  nor  the  weakness  of  their 
sex  the  women :  so  deeply  had  the  feeling  of  such  calamity 
atfected  every  age.  They  met  together  in  the  forum,  where, 
through  the  whole  night,  they  hewailed  the  public  distress. 
Some  wept  for  their  lost  brothers,  or  sons,  or  parents  ;  some 
for  other  relatives ;  otheis  for  friends  dearer  than  relatives ;  all 
tningling  their  lamentations  for  their  country  with  plaints  for 
their  private  sufferings ;  sometimes  regarding  themselves, 
Bometimes  their  city,  aa  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  and  deeming 
the  fate  of  those  who  survived  more  unhappy  than  that  of  the 
slain.  Each  represented  to  himself  a  siege,  a  famine,  and  an 
enemy  overbearing  and  flushed  with  victory ;  sometimes  con- 
templating in  imagination  the  desolation  and  burning  of  the 
city,  and  sometimes  the  ca])tivity  and  ^vretclied  slavery  of  all 
its  inhabitants ;  and  thinking  the  iormer  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  was  attended  only  with  *  the  rum  of  their  houses,  while 
their  children  and  parents  were  safOi  much  less  calamitous 
than  what  was  now  to  befal  them ;  since  there  remained  no 
fleet  in  which,  as  before,  they  might  find  a  refuge,  and  no 

*  Tuxtttm  tin!.]  Wai  at  the  expense  of. 
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ftrra J  by  whoBe  valoiir  they  mi^t  be  saved  to  erect  a  Sner 

city. 

VIII.  While  the  city  was  thus  wept  over  and  ahiiost  brought 
to  nothing,  the  enemy  came  upon  it,  pressed  the  inhabitants 
with  a  siege,  and  distressed  them  with  famine.  Thev  knew 
iliiit  little  remained  of  the  provisions  whirh  they  had  laid  up, 
and  had  taken  care  tliat  no  llo^Y  ones  should  be  mij^ortcd.  The 
Athenians,  exhausted  by  their  suHerings,  from  long  endurance 
of  famine,  and  daily  losaea  of  men,  sued  for  peace ;  but  it 
was  long  disputed  between  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
whether  it  should  be  granted  or  not.  Many  gave  their  opinion 
that  the  very  name  of  the  Athenians  shonld  be  blotted  oat, 
and  the  citj  destroyed  by  fire ;  bot  the  Spartans  refused  to 
pluck  ont  one  of  the  two  eyes  of  Greece,**  and  promised  the 
Athenians  peace,  on  condition  *Hhat  they  should  demolish  the 
walk*  extending  down  to  the  Pirseus,  and  deliver  up  the  ships 
which  they  had  left ;  and  that  the  state  should  receive  from 
thera  thirty  governors  of  their  own  citizens. "  The  city  being 
surrendered  on  these  terms,  the  Lacedsemonians  connnitted  it 
to  T^ysander  to  model  the  government  of  it.  This  year  was 
reiuleretl  remarkable,  nut  only  for  the  reduction  of  Athens, 
but  for  the  death  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  and  the  banish* 
ment  of  Dionysius,  tymnt  of  Sicily. 

When  the  form  of  government  at  Athens  was  changed,  the 
condition  of  the  citUBcns  was  likewise  altered.  Thirty  governors 
of  the  state  were  appointed,  who  became  absolute  tyrants ;  for, 
at  the  yery  first,  iJiey  oi^ganized  for  themselves  a  guard  of 
three  thouaand  men,  though,  after  so  much  slaughter,  scaxtely 
as  many  citizens  sorriTed ;  and  as  if  tins  force  was  too  small 
to  oyerawe  the  city,  they  received  also  seven  hundred  men 
finom  the  victorious  "^army.  They  then  began  to  put  to  death 
the  citizens,  intending  to  commence  with  Alcihiades,  lest  he 
should  again  seize  the  government  under  pretence  of  deliver- 
ing the  city  ;  and  hearing  that  he  ^vas  gone  to  Artaxerxes  king 
of  Persia,  they  despatched  men  in  liaste  to  stop  him  on  his 
way.  By  these  deputies  he  was  beset,  and,  as  he  could  not 
be  killed  openly,  was  burnt  alive  in  the  apartment  in  which 
he  slept. 

IX.  The  tyrants,  thus  freed  from  the  dread  of  an  avenger, 
wasted  the  miserable  remains  of  the  city  with  the  sword  and 

*  Muri  hradUaA  The  toatm  of  the  wall* 
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spoliation;  and  finding  that  their  piooeedii^  .displeased 
Theramenes,  one  of  their  own  body,  thej  put  him  aiso  to 
death  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest  In  consequence  a  general 
dispersion  of  the  citizens  took  place  in  all  directions,  and 
Greece  was  filled  with  Atlienian  fdgitiyes.  But  the  privilege 
of  flight  being  also  taken  from  tlieni  (for  the  cities  were 
forbiddeo,  by  an  edict  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  to  receive  the 
exiles),  they  all  betook  themselves  to  Argos  and  Thebes,* 
where  they  had  not  only  safe  places  of  refuge,  hut  also  con^ 
ceived  hopes  of  repossessing  themselves  of  their  country, 
Thei*e  was  among  the  refugees  a  man  named  ThrasyVjulus,  a 
person  of  great  bravery  and  of  noble  extraction,  who,  thinking 
that  something  should  be  attempted,  even  at  the  utmost 
hazard,  for  their  conntiy  and  the  common .  interest,  called 
together  the  exiles,  and  took  post  at  Phyle,  »a  fort  on  the 
borders  of  Attica.  Some  of  the  cities,  pitying  the  soTerity 
of  their  misfortunes,  afforded  them  countenance ;  Ismenias» 
a  leading  man  among  the  Thebans,  though  he  oould  not 
assist  them  publicly,  yet  supported  them  with  his  private 
means ;  and  Lycias,  the  Syracosan  OTator,f  at  that  time  an 
exile,  sent  five  hundred  soldiers,  equipped  at  his  own  charge, 
to  the  aid  of  the  cummon  country  of  eloquence.  A  desperate 
battle  ensued ;  but  as  those  on  the  one  side  fought  with  their 
utmost  efforts  to  regain  their  country,  and  those  on  the  other, 
with  less  eagerness,  in  support  of  the  power  of  others,  the 
tyrants  were  overcome.  After  their  defeat  they  fled  back 
into  the  city,  which,  already  exhausted  by  their  slaughters, 
they  despoiled  also  of  its  arms.  Suspecting  all  the  Athenians, 
too,  of  disaffection  towards  them,  they  ordered  them  to  remove 
out  of  the  city,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  among  the  rains  of 
the  walls  which  had  been  demolished ;  supporting  their  own 
authority  with  foreign  soldiers.  Next  they  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  Thrasybulus,  by  promising  him  a  share  in  tiie  govern* 
ment ;  but,  not  succeeding,  they  sought  assistance  from  Lace- 
daemon,  on  the  arrival  of  which  they  took  the  field  again.  In 

*  These  cities  bad  not  o>>eyed  the  edict  of  the  IiaoedsmoniaoB,  but 
had  resolved  to  receive  the  exiles. 

+  Lysias  Syraciisanus  oratorJ\  He  was  born  at  Athens,  but  is  called 
a  Syracusan,  because  he  was  the  ion  of  a  native  ofiSyraciue.  He  had 
left  Athens  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  among  the  ooloniits  that  went  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  and  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  tiie  age  of  forty^veo^ 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily. 
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this  encounter  Gritias  and  Hippoloehns,  the  two  most  cruel  of 
the  tyrants,  were  kiHed. 

X.  The  others  being  defeated,  and  their  aimj,  of  which 
the  greater  part  consisted  of  Athenians,  running  away, 
Thrai^bnlus  called  out  to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  asking, 
"Why  they  should  flee  from  him  in  the  midst  of  victory, 
rather  than  join  hira  as  the  assertor  of  their  cuiniiion  libertv?" 
adding,  that  **  they  should  reflect  that  his  army  was  comj  o^rd 
of  tlieir  countrymen,  not  of  enemies  ;  that  he  had  not  armed 
himself  to  take  any  thing  away  from  the  conquered,  but 
to  restore  them  what  they  had  lost ;  and  that  he  was  making 
war,  not  on  the  city,  but  on  the  thirty  tyrants/'    He  then 
reminded  them  of  their  ties  of  relationship,  their  laws,  their 
common  religion,  and  their  long  service  as  fellow  soldiers  in  80 
many  wars.    He  conjured  them,  that,  **if  they  themselves 
could  submit  patiently  to  the  yoke,  they  should  yet  take  pity 
on  their  exiled  countiymen  ;**  he  nrgsd  them  *'  to  restore  him 
to  his  country,  and  to  accept  Uhcurty  for  themselves/*  By 
these  exhortations  such  an  effect  was  produced,  that  when  the 
army  came  hack  into  the  city,  they  oiniered  the  thirty  tyrants 
to  retire  to  Eleusis,  appointing  ten  commissioners  to  govern 
iu  their  room ;  who,  however,  not  at  all  deterred  by  the  fate 
of  the  former  tyrants,  entered  on  a  similar  career  of  cmelty. 
During  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  news  arrived  at 
Lacedaemon  that  war  had  broken  out  at  Athens,  and  king 
Pausauias  was  sent  to  suppress  it,  who,  touched  with  com- 
passion for  the  exiled  people,  restored  the  unhappy  citizens  to 
their  country,  and  ordered  the  ten  tyrants  to  leave  the  city, 
and  go  to  the  rest  at  £leuaiB.    Peace  was  restored  by  these 
means;  but,  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  the  tyrants, 
enraged  at  the  recal  of  the  exiles  not  less  than  at  their  own 
expulsion  (as  if  liberty  to  others  was  slavery  to  themselves)^ 
suddenly  resumed  hostilities  against  Athens.   As  they  were 
proceeding  however  to  a  conmrence,*  apparently  with  the 
expectation  of  recovering  their  power,  they  were  seized  by  an 
ambuscade,  and  offered  as  sacrifices  to  peace.    The  people, 
whom  they  had  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  were  recalled ;  and 
the  state,  which  had  been  divided  into  several  members,  was 

*  The  origiiial  iteads  thus :  heUmm  Aihmimiibui  inftrwU  ;  9ed  ad 
colloquium,  rcbui  dominationem  reeaafmit  frof^rtm,  ko,  Juithi  aeems 
here  to  have  abridged  his  author  a  little  too  much. 
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at  length  re*umted  into  one  body.  And  that  no  dissension 
might  arise  in  consequence  of  anything  that  had  gone  beforet 
Ihe  citizens  were  all  bound  by  an  o&Si  that  former  discords 
should  be  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  demand  a  share  of  the  spoil  acquired 
by  their  coininou  exertions  in  war,  and  at  their  commoki  risk. 
Their  demand  hein^^  refused,  they  did  not  indeed  openly  , 
resolve  on  war  with  the  LacedaBmonians,  but  tacitly  conceived 
such  resentriieiu  towards  them,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  war 
\fas  likely  to  arise. 

XI.  About  the  same  time  died  Dariii^^,  king  of  Persia, 
leaving  two  sons,  Artazerxes  and  Gyrus.  lie  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  Artaxerxes,  and  to  Cyrus  the  cities  over  which  he 
had  been  satrap.  But  Cyrus  thought  the  will  of  his*father  an 
injustice,  and  secretly  made  preparations  for  war  with  his 
brother.  News  of  his  intentions  being  brought  to  Artaxerxes, 
he  sent  for  him,  and,  when  he  pretended  innocence,  and 
denied  ail  thoughts  of  war,  he  bound  him  with  golden  fetters,* 
and  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not  his  mother 
interposed.  Cyrus,  in  consequence  of  her  intercession,  being 
allowed  to  depart,  began  to  prepare  for  war,  no  longer  secretly, 
but  publicly,  not  with  dissimulation,  but  with  an  open  avowal 
of  it,  and  assembled  auxiliary  troops  from  all  quarters.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  remembering  that  they  had  been  vigorously 
aided  by  him  in  the  wrv  with  Athens,  end  as  if  in  ignorance 
against    whom    hostilities  were    intended,    resolved  that 

assistance  should  be  sent  to  Cjrus  whenever  his  necessities 
should  require;"  hoping  tlius  to  secure  favour  with  Cyrus,  and 
a  plea  for  pardon  with  Artaxerxes  if  he  should  have  the 
advantage,  because  they  had  decreed  nothing  openly  against 
him.  But  when  they  came  to  an  encounter,  fortune  throwing 
the  brothers  together  in  the  field,  Artaxerxes  was  first  wounded 
by  Cyrus,  but  being  rescued  from  danger  by  the  speed  of  his 
bora^  Cyrus  was  overpowered  by  the  king*s  battalion,  and 
elain.  Thus  Artaxerxes  being  victorious,  got  possession  both 
of  the  spoil  from  the  war  with  his  brother,  and  of  his  brother  s 

*  That  proper  respect  might  be  paid  to  liim  as  one  of  the  royal 
family.  So  Darius,  when  seized  by  Bewui,  was  bound  with  golden 
chains,  as  is  stated  by     Curtius,  v.  12,  and  by  Justin,  xL  X6.-*Ber- 
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army.  In  this  battle  there  were  ten  tijousaud  Greeks  on  the 
side  of  Cyrus,  who  had  the  superioritv  in  the  wing  on  which 
they  had  been  posted,  and,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  could 
neither  be  reduced  forcibly  by  the  vast  army  of  their  ad* 
versanes,  nor  captured  by  stratagem,  but,  returning  through 
so  many  wild  and  barbarous  nations,  aod  over  such  vast  tracts 
of  land,  defended  themselves  bj  their  valour  till  they  gained, 
the  borders  of  their  oountiy.  / 


BOOK  VI, 

The  Lacedsemonians  aspire  to  conquer  Asia ;  the  commaiid  of 
the  Persian  fleet  given  to  Conou,  I. — Agesilaus  is  general  of 
the  IiaeedfleiiioiiiaiiB ;  acts  of  Gonon,  IL — Battle  between  Conov^ 
and  Piaander ;  the  Laoedsemonians  defeated,  III. — Agesilaus  sup- 
ports the  declining  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  IT. — ^Iphicrates 
and  Conon;  the  Athenians  repair  their  city,  V. — Peace  proclaimed 
by  the  king  of  Persia  throughout  Greece  ;  the  Lacedrrmoiiiaas 
break  it,  VI. — The  Thebana  attack  the  Tjnced?rraoni:ms  ;  tLe 
battle  of  Mantinea,  VII. — Ejjamiiiondas,  Viii. — State  ol  Greece 
after  his  death,  IX. 

The  more  the  Lacedeemoniaiis  got,  the  mote/ according  toi 
the  nature  of  mankind,  they  coveted,  and,  not  satisfied  at 
their  strength  being  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Athenian; 
power,  they  began  to  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  all  Asia.  But 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  ander  the  goTemment  of  the^ 
Persians ;  and  Dercyllidas,  being  chosen  general  to  condui$t 
the  war  against  them,  and  seeing  that  he  would  be  opposed  to 
two  satraps  of  Artaxerxes,  Phaniabazus  and  Tissapliernes, 
supported  by  the  strength  of  powerful  iiations,  resolved  to 
make  peace  with  one  of  them.  As  Tissaphernes  seemed  the. 
fitter  of  the  two  for  his  purpose,  being  more  attentive  to 
business,  and  better  furnished  with  troops  (having  with  him- 
those  of  the  late  prince  Cyrus),  he  was  invited  to  a  conference, 
dnd  induced  to  lay  down  his  arms  on  certain  conditions.  This 
transaction  Phaniabazus  made  matter  of  accusation  to  their 
common  sovereign,  acquainting  him  that  Tissaphernes  had 
not  taken  arms  to  repel  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  iuYasion 
of  Asia|  but  )iad  maintained  them  at  the  king^s  charge,  and 
bargained  with  them  as  to  what  thej  should  put  off  doing  in 
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the  war,  and  wliat  they  should  carry  into  execution,  as  if  every 
loss  did  not  affect  the  interest  of  the  one  empire  in  general," 
adding  that  **  it  was  disgraceful  that  war  should  not  he  decided 
by  the  sword,  but  bought  off,  and  that  the  enemy  should  be 
iaduced  to  retire,  not  by  arms,  but  by  money."  When  by 
such  charges  he  had  irritated  the  king  against  Tissaphemes, 
he  advised  him  to  appoint  in  his  place,  as  commander  bj  sea, 
Genoa  the  Athenian,  who,  having  left  his  ooontry  on  account 
of  his  ill  saccess,  ms  living  in  exile  in  Cyprus ;  &r  though 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,*'  be  said,  was  reduced,  their 
experience  at  aea  was  still  left  them,  and  that,  were  a  choice 
to  be  made  from  them  all,  no  one  could  be  preferred  to 
Conan."  I'harnahazus  was  accordingly  furnished  with  five 
huudred  talents,  and  directed  to  set  Conon  over  the  tleet. 

II.  When  this  arrangement  was  pubUcly  known,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, through  their  ambassadors,  reque^Led  aid  for  their 
efforts  by  sea  from  Hercyuio,*  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  a 
liuiidred  triremes,  and  six:  hundred  thousand  modii^  of  corn, 
were  despatched  to  them,  while  from  their  other  allies  a  great 
number  of  forces  were  also  assembled.  But  for  such  an  army, 
and  against  such  a  leader,  an  efficient  commander  was  want- 
ing ;  and  when  the  auxiliaries  desired  Agesilaus,  then  king  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  for  their  general,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
consequence  of  an  answer  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
bng  in  doubt  whether  they  should  appoint  him  to  the  chief 
command,  as  it  was  ngnified  to  them  that  diere  would  be  an 
end  of  their  power  when  the  kingly  authority  should  be 
lame  and  Agesilaus  was  lame  of  one  foot.  At  last  they  de- 
cided that  **it  was  heiler  fur  the  king  to  halt  in  his  gait  than 
for  the  kingdom  to  halt  in  its  power  and  when  they  after- 
wards sent  Agesilaus,  with  a  large  army  into  Asia,  I  cannot 
easily  tell  what  other  two  generals  were  ever  so  well  matched  ; 
for  the  age,  valour,  conduct,  and  wisdom  of  both  were  nearly 
equal,  as  was  also  the  fame  of  their  achievements :  and 
fortune,  who  had  given  them  equal  qualifications,  had  kept 
the  one  from  being  conquered  by  the  other.  Great  prepara^ 
tions  for  war,  therefore,  were  made  by  both,  and  great  deeds 

♦  Called  Paaininitichus  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  xiv.  35. — WetseL 

f  The  modim  was  not  quite  half  a  peck.  Its  ezaet  oontanl  was 

1  gidL  7.B576  pinta    See  IVagments  of  the  Hist  of  SaUust;  Bohn'e 

CIasb.  Libnury,  Sallust  p.  2M. 
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were  perfonned.   Bat  a  mutitiy  among  his  soldiers  arose  to 

trouble  Conon,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  officei^  makint^^  it 
a  practice  to  defraud  them  of  tlieir  pay  ;  and  they  demanded 
their  aiTeare  the  more  obstinately,  as  they  anticipated  that 
service  under  so  great  a  general  would  be  very  severe. 
Oonon,  having  long  imporhiued  the  kincf  by  letters  to  no 
purpose,  went  at  last  to  him  in  person,  but  was  debarred  from 
any  interview  or  conference  with  him,  because  he  would  not 
do  him  homage*  after  the  manner  of  the  PeiBians*  He, 
however,  treated  \vith  him  through  his  ministers,  and  oom» 
plained  that  "  the  wars  of  the  richest  king  iu  the  world 
ended  in  nothing  through  want  of  paj ;  and  thai  he  who  had 
an  army  equal  to  that  of  the  enemj,  was  defeated  by  means 
of  money  in  whioh  he  was  their  siqwrior,  and  ibund  inferior 
to  them  in  that  artide  of  powmr  in  whaeli  he  had  fiur  the  ad* 
vantage  of  them."  He  also  desired  that  one  paymaster  might 
be  appointed  for  his  troops,  as  it  was  evidently  detrimental  to 
coniuiit  that  office  to  several.  Money  for  his  soldiers  was 
then  given  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  fleet.  Nor  did  he 
delay  to  enter  on  action ;  he  executed  many  uuderiukiiigs 
with  resolution,  many  with  success;  he  laid  waste  the  f  nt  inv's 
country,  stormed  their  towns,  and  bore  down  everything 
before  him  Hke  a  hurricane.  The  Lacedsemoniaus  were  so 
alarmed  at  his  progress,  that  they  resolved  on  recalling  Agesi- 
laus  t  from  Asia  to  the  support  of  his  country. 

III.  In  the  meantime  Pisander,  who  had  been  left  governor 
of  his  country  by  Agesilaus  at  his  departure,  fitted  out  a 
powerful  fleet  widi  the  utmost  exertion,  determining  to  tiy 
the  fortune  of  war.  Oonon,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
then  to  encounter  the  enemy's  army  for  the  first  time,  put  his 
troops  in  order  with  the  greatest  care.  The  emulation 
between  tlie  tjenerals  in  the  contest  was  not  greater  than  that 
between  the  soldiers,  Conon  himself,  in  his  character  of 
leader,  did  not  so  much  regard  the  interest  of  the  Persians  as 
the  honour  of  his  own  country  ;  and  as,  when  the  strengtli  of 
the  Athenians  was  reduced,  he  had  occusioaed  the  utter  loss 

•  A  dorare.]  See  C.  Nepos,  Life  of  Conon,  c.  9. 

t  J  ustin  is  here  in  error ;  for  it  was  not  the  proceediugs  of  Conon 
m  Asia,  but  the  war  rawed  by  the  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  Argiyes 
hi  Europe,  that  caused  the  rooftl  of  Agesilaus,  as  indeed  JusUn  himself 
says,  c.  4f.meiBL^WtiiKL 
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of  their  pow«r»  bo  ha  bad  a  desire  to  he  aiMsounfed  its  restorer, 
as  wejl  as  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  conntiy  hy  a  victory 
fjTom  which  he  had  heen  exiled  through  being  defeated ;  and 
this  the  more  remazkably  as  he  was  not  to  fight  mth  the  aid 
of  the  Athenians  themselves,  but  with  that  of  a  foreign  state  ; 
he  was  going  to  contend  at  the  risk  of  the  king,  but  to 
conquer  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  acquiring  glory  by 
means  dissimilar  fro  in  those  by  which  the  former  generals  of 
Athens  liad  ohtamed  it,  for  they  had  defended  their  country 
by  defeatiii*^  the  Persians,  but  he  would  re-estaUish  his  coun- 
try by  making  the  Persians  victorious.  Pisander  too,  from  his 
relationship  to  Agesilaus,*  yfas  also  an  emulator  of  his  virtues, 
and  endeavoured  not  to  fail  short  of  his  exploits  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  renown,  and  not  to  overthrow,  by  the  misconduct 
of  a  moment,  a  power  which  had  been  gained  by  so  many  wars 
through  80  many  ages.  The  anxiety  <rf  all  the  soldiers  and 
flaOors  was  similar,  bdng  not  so  much  concemedt  ihat  they 
might  not  lose  the  power  which  they  had  got,  as  that  the 
Athenians  might  not  recover  their  former  eminence.  But  the 
more  spirited  was  the  struggle,  the  more  honouiable  was  the 
victory  of  Conon.  The  liacedaemonians  were  routed  and  put 
to  flight;  the  garrison  of  the  enemy  was  withdrawn  from 
Athens ;  the  people  were  restored  to  tlieir  rights,  and  their 
bondage  was  at  au  end;  and  several  cities  were  reduced  to 
their  former  state  of  obedience. 

IV.  To  the  Athenians  this  event  was  the  beginning  of  their 
restoration  to  power ;  to  the  Lacedsemonians  it  was  the  ter- 
mination of  their  authority ;  for,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  spirit 
with  their  pre-eminence,  they  began  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  their  neighbours.  The  first  people  that  made  war 
upon  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  were  the  Thebans ; 
a  state  which,  by  the  abilities  of  its  general,  Epaminondas,* 
was  raised  firom  the  most  humble  condition  to  the  hope  of 
governing  Greece.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
powers  by  land,  with  the  same  fortune  on  the  part  of  the 

♦  Pro  covju-nctione  Agesilauj  lie  was  Agesilaus's  wife's  brother.  See 
Xen,  Hell.  iiL  4,  29. 

f  The  text  rtands  thus :  Qimw  ma^or  toUieiiudo  erueiahat,  mm  iam  ne 
ipsi  qtujBriUu  opea  amiltt^wt,  gwdm  ne  pruUwu  A^UHimia  recipertnt. 
Some  alteration  is  ndeesaaiy,  as  Bemeccenis  remarks,  unlass,  as 
VoratiuB  improbabiy  8uppOM%  major  may  be  taken  for  SMf^mo. 
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LacecUemouiaas  as  they  had  experienced  against  Oonon  by 
sea.  In  this  encounter  Lysander^  under  whose  conduct  the 
Athenians  had  been  defeated  by  the  Lacedcemonians,  was  killed. 
Pausanias  aIso»  the  other  general  of  the  Lacedssmonians, 
went  into  exile  in  consequence  of  being  accused  of  treachery. 

The  Thebans,  on  gaining  the  victory,  led  their  whole  force 
against  LacedaBmon^  expecting  that  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce 
the  city,  as  the  Spartans  were  deserted  by  all  their  allies. 
The  LacediL^moniaus,  dreading  the  event,  sent  for  their  king 
Agesiiaus  out  of  Asia,  where  he  was  performing  great  exploits, 
W  defend  his  country ;  for  since  Lysander  was  slain,  they  had 
no  coniideuce  in  any  other  general ;  but,  as  he  was  tardy  in 
coming,  they  raised  an  army,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Having  been  once  conquered,  however,  they  had 
neither  spirit  nor  strength  to  meet  those  who  had  recently 
vanquished  them.  They  were  accordingly  routed  in  the  very 
first  onset  But  Agesilaus  came  up  just  when  the  forces  of 
his  oountiymen  were  overthiown;  and,  having  renewed  the 
contest,  he^  with  his  fresh  troops,  invigorated  by  long  service, 
snatched  the  victory  from  the  enemy  without  difficulty,  but 
was  himself  severely  wounded. 

V.  The  Athenians,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event, 
and  fearing  that  if  the  Laceditinonians  obtained  another  vic- 
tory, they  should  be  reduced  to  their  former  state  of  bondage, 
assembled  an  army,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  conducted 
to  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  by  Iphicrates,  a  young  man 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  but  of  great  abilities.  The  conduct 
of  this  youth  was  above  his  years,  and  greatly  to  be  admired  ; 
nor  liad  the  Athenians  ever  before  him,  among  so  many  and 
so  great  leaders,  a  captain  of  greater  promise,  or  of  talents 
that  sooner  came  to  maturity ;  and  he  had  not  only  the  qua- 
lifications of  a  general,  but  eSso  those  of  an  orator. 

Gonon,  having  heard  of  the  return  of  Agesilaus,  came  also 
himself  from  Asia  to  ravage  the  countiy  of  the  LacedsB- 
monians ;  who,  while  the  terrors  of  war  raged  around  them, 
were  shut  up  within  their  walls,  and  reduced  to  the  depths  of 
despair.  After  wasting  the  enemy's  territories,  Gonon  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  on 
die  part  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  felt  more  sorrow  at  the 
state  of  his  native  city,  whicli  had  been  burnt  and  laid  m 
rmm  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  joy  at  his  return  to  it  after 
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80  long  an  absence.  fTe  accord ingly  repaired  what  had  "been 
burnt,  and  rebuilt  what  had  been  demolished,  from  tlie  price 
of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Persian  troops.  Such  was  the  fistte  oi  Athens,  that  having  been 
fixst  burnt  hj  the  Peraiaiie,  it  was  restored  bj  their  labour ; 
and  havii^  been  afterwards  wasted  by  the  l4Used«iionians,  it 
was  re-adomed  from  their  apdls;  and,  the  state  of  things 
being  reTevsed,  it  had  now  fer  allies  those  whom  it  then  had 
for  enemieSr  and  those  for  enemies  with  whom  it  had  been 
joined  in  the  elosest  bonds  of  allianee. 

VI.  During  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  the  Persians,  sent  deputies  into  Greece,  with  injunc- 
tions, **  that  they  should  all  lay  down  their  arms,"  and  as- 
surances '*  that  he  would  treat  as  enemies  those  who  should 
act  otherwise."  He  restored  to  the  cities  their  liberty  and 
all  that  beloii^red  to  tliem;  a  course  which  he  did  not  adopt 
from  concern  for  the  troubles  of  the  Greeks,  and  for  tlieir 
incessant  and  deadly  enmities  displayed  in  the  held,  but  from 
unwillingness  that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Egypt 
(which  he  had  undertaken  because  the  Egyptians  had  sent  aid 
to  the  Spartans  against  his  satn^s),  his  troops  should  be 
obliged  to  stay  in  Greece.  The  Greeks,  exhausted  with  so 
muoh  fighting,  eagerly  obeyed  bis  mandate. 

This  year  was  not  only  remarkable  for  a  peaee  bemg  sud- 
denly made  throughout  Greece,  but  for  the  takmg  of  the  dty 
of  Rome  at  the  same  time  by  the  Gauls. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians,  watching  an  opportunity  of  sur- 
prising the  unguarded,  and  observing  that  tlic  Arcadians  were 
absent  from  their  country,  stunned  one  of  their  fortresses, 
and,  having  taken  possession  of  it,  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
The  Arcadians  in  consiMjuence,  arming  and  equipping  a  body 
of  troops,  and  calling  t\ui  Thebans  to  their  assistance,  de- 
manded in  open  war  the  restitution  of  wliat  they  had  lost.  In 
the  battle  which  followed,  Archidamus,  general  of  the  Laced»- 
monians,  was  wounded,  and,  seeing  his  men  cut  down  and 
apparently  defeated,  sent  a  herald  to  ask  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  for  burial ;  this  being  a  sign  among  the  Greeks  that  the 
victory  is  yielded.  The  Thebuis,  satisfied  with  this  acknow- 
ledgmenty  made  the  signal  for  giving  quarter. 

VII.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  while  neither  side  was 
offering  any  hostility,  and  while,  as  the  Laced»monians  were 
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engaged  in  other  contenttons  mth  their  neighbours,  a  truce 
was  observed  as  it  were  hj  tacit  consent,  the  Thebans,  under 
^6  leadership  of  Epominondas,  conceived  hopes  of  seizing  the 
city  of  Sparta.   They  accordingly  proceeded  thither  secretly, 

.  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  but  fiEuled  to  take  the  inhabitants 
by  surprise ;  for  the  old  men,  and  others  of  an  age  unfit  for  war, 
observing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  met  them  in  arms  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  gates  ;  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  men, 
enfeebled  with  years,  offered  battle  to  fifteen  thousand.  So 
much  spirit  and  A*igour  does  the  sight  of  our  country  and  homes 
inspire ;  and  so  much  more  confidence  is  afforded  by  the 
presence,  than  by  the  remembrance  of  them ;  for  when  they 
considered  where  and  for  what  they  took  their  stand,  they 
resolved  either  to  conquer  or  die.  A  few  old  men,  in 
consequence,  held  out  against  an  army,  which,  shortly  before, 
the  flower  of  their  troops  were  unable  to  witlistand.  In  this 
battle  two  generals  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  when,  on 
intdligence  being  receiTed  that  Agesilaus  was  approaching,  the 
ThebiuQs  retreated.  But  there  was  no  long  cessation  of 
hostilities ;  for  the  Spartan  youth,  incited  by  the  heroism  and 
glorious  deeds  of  the  old  men,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
prompdy  engaging  in  the  field.  Just  as  victory  inclined  to  the 
Thebans,  Epaminondas,  while  be  was  discharging  the  duty, 
iioL  only  of  a  general,  but  of  a  gallant  soldier,  was  severely 
wounded.  When  this  was  known,  fear  fell  upon  one  side  from 
deep  concern,  and  amaze  on  the  other  from  excess  of  joy ;  and 
both  parties,  as  if  by  mutual  agrf^ement,  retired  from  the  field. 

VIII.  A  few  days  after,  Epaminondns  died,  and  with  him 
fell  the  spirit  of  the  Theban  state,  i^or  as,  when  you  break 
off  the  point  of  a  dart,  you  take  from  the  rest  of  the  steel  the 
power  of  wounding;  so  when  that  general  of  the  Thebans  (who 

.  wiss,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  their  weapon*)  was  taken  off,  the 
strength  of  their  gpyemment  was  so  debilitated^  that  the^ 
seemed  not  so  much  to  have  lost  him  as  to  have  all  died  with 
hinL  They  neither  earned  on  any  memorable  war  be&re  he 
became  their  leader,  nor  were  they  afterwards  remarkable  for 
their  successes,  but  for  their  defeats ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that 
with  him  the  glory  of  his  country  both  rose  and  fell. 
Whether  he  was  more  estimable  as  a  ujan  or  a  general  ia 
undecided ;  for  he  never  sought  power  for  himself,  but  for  his 
*  VdMt  mucr<me  telL]  Faber  and  Lemaire  think  theae  worda  epurious,, 
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cottntry,  and  was  so  far  from  coveting  money,  tliat  he  did  not 
leave  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  funeral.  Nor  was  he  more 
desirous  of  dibtincLiou  than  of  wealth  ;  for  all  the  appointments 
that  he  held  were  conferred  on  him  against  his  will,  and  Iw 
filled  his  posts  in  such  a  manner  that  he  seemed  to  add  lustre 
to  his  honours  rather  than  to  receive  it  jfrom  them.  His 
application  to  learning,  and  his  knowledge  of  philosophy,  were 
suchy  that  it  seemed  wonderful  how  a  man  bred  up  in- 
literature  could  have  so  excellent  a  knowledge  of  war.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  too^  was  not  at  variance  with  hi^  course  of 
life ;  for  when  he  was  carried  back  half  dead  into  the  camp, 
and  had  leooveied  his  hreath  and  Yoice,  he  asked  only  this 
question  of  those  that  stood  about  him,  whether  the  enemy 
had  taken  his  shield  from  him  when  He  fell  ?  **  Hearing  that  it 
was  saved,  he  kissed  it,  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  as  the 
sharer  of  his  toils  and  glory.  He  afterwards  inquired  which 
side  had  gained  the  victory,  and  hearing  that  the  Thebans  had 
got  it,  observed,  "It  is  well,"  and  so,  as  it  were  congratulating 
his  country,  expired. 

IX.  Willi  Ins  death  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  also  declined. 
For  after  he  whom  they  were  wont  to  emulate  was  gone,  they 
sank  into  sloth  and  effeminacy,  and  spent  the  public  income, 
not,  iis  formerly,  upon  fleets  and  armies,  but  upon  festivals,  and 
the  celebration  of  games ;  frequenting  the  theatres  for  the  sake 
of  eminent  actors  and  poetSy  visiting  the  stage  offcener  than  the 
campi  and  praising  men  rather  for  being  good  yersifiers  than 
good  generals.*  It  was  then  that  the  public  reyennes,  from 
which  soldiers  and  sailors  used  to  he  maintained,  were 
distributed  t  among  the  people  of  the  city.  By  which  means 
it  came  to  pass,  that  during  the  absence  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  the  Macedonians,  previously 
mean  and  obscure,  rose  into  notice ;  and  Philip,  who  had  been 
kept  three  years  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  and  had  been  imbued 
with  the  virtues  of  EpaniinondLis  and  Pelopidas,  imposed  the 
power  of  Macedonia,  like  a  yoke  of  bondage,  upon  the  necks  of 
Greece  and  Asia. 

•  Versijicatoresque  meliores,  quam  duces  laudantcs.']  An  obscure  mode 
of  exprensioD ;  but  it  seems  to  be  ^uivalent  to  laudcmUt  magit  b&no* 
verm'Jtcatorcs  quam  boms  duces, 

t  Thia  was  uot  first  doue  at  the  period  of  which  Justin  is  s peak- 
ing, but  had  previouBlv  been  done  by  Perides,  to  whom  Aristophanes 
attribute*  it  m  more  toeii  one  pMea^ei —  Weissd* 
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Andflnt  ttate  of  Macedooiaf  I.— Funily  of  Ferdioosa,  11. — Permaa 

ambassadors  punished  at  the  court  of  Amyntas ;  BubftM  the 
Pt^raian,  III.  — Family  of  Amyntas,  IV. — Youth  and  eduoatioa  of 
Philip ;  commencement  of  his  rei^  Y.  YI. 

I.  Macedonia  was  formerly  called  Ematliia,  from  the  name 
of  king  Emathion,  of  whose  prowess  the  earliest  prools  are 
extant  in  those  i»ar  t^.  As  the  origin  of  this  kingdom  was  but 
humble,  so  its  limits  were  at  first  extremely  narrow.  The 
inhRbitants  were  called  Pelasgi,*  the  country  Pmonia.  "But 
in  procetss  of  time,  when,  through  the  ability  of  their  princes 
and  the  exertions  of  their  subjects,  tiiey  had  conquered,  first 
of  all,  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  afterwards  other  nations 
aod  peoples,  their  dominions  extended  to  the  utmost  hounda* 
lies  of  the  east.t  In  the  region  of  PsBonia,  which  is  now 
a  portion  of  Macedonia,  is  said  to  have  reigned  Pelegonus^ 
the  Either  of  Asteiop»us,  whose  name  we  find,  in  the  Trqfan 
war,  among  the  most  distinguished  defenders  of  the  city*  On 
the  other  side  a  king  named  Europos  held  the  sovereignty  in 
a  district  called  Europa.§ 

But  Caranus,||  accompanied  by  a  great  multitade  of  Greeks, 
having  been  directed  by  an  oracle  to  seek  a  settlement  in 
Macedonia,  and  having  utme  into  Emathia,  and  followed 
a  flock  of  goats  that  were  fleeing  from  a  tempest,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  before  the  inhabitants, 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  rain  and  mist,  were  aware 
of  his  approach  ;  and  being  reminded  of  the  oracle,  by  which 
he  had  been  ordered  **  to  seek  a  kingdom  with  goats  for  his 
guides,"  he  made  this  city  the  seat  of  his  government,  and 

*  See  Herod,  i  56 ;  Mtdler^s  Dorians,  vol.  L  Append.  L ;  Dr.  Smith's 
Cl^ical  Diet. ;  Mannert,  vol.  rli.;  Barker'fl  Iiempiiere^ 
t  Yiz.  by  Alexander  the  Great* 
t  Horn.  n.  xxi.  141. 

§  Europa  is  a  part  of  Thrace  by  Mount  Hsemus,  but  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  passage,  in  which  Justin  is  speaking  only  of  Macedonia. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  read  Eiwopia,  which  is  a  portion  of  Mace- 
donia, in  which  stood  the  town  of  Europus,  and  where  it  said  that 
Europus,  the  son  of  Maoedo,  reigned. — Jt,  Vouiua.    Tanaquil  Faher 

agrees  with  him. 

U  He  came  from  Argos.  See  Veil.  Tat.  L  6;  Diod.  Sic.  vii.  17, 
.   p.  318,  ed.  Didot 
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afterwards  religiously  took  care,  whithersoever  he  led  his 
troops,  to  keep  the  same  goats  before  iiis  standards,  that  he 
might  have  those  animals  as  leadei's  in  his  ent(  i  [irises 
which  he  had  had  as  guides  to  the  site  of  his  kingdom. 
He  changed  the  name  of  the  city,  in  commemoration  of  his 
good  fortune,  from  Edessa  to  J£ge8B»*  and  called  the  iuhahitants 
JEgeatae.  Having  subsequently  expelled  Midas f  (for  he  also 
occupied  a  part  of  Macedonia),  and  driven  other  kings  from  their 
tenitories,  he  eatablifihed  himself,  as  sole  monarch,  in  the  place 
of  them  «n,and  im  the  first  that,  hj  uniting  triboB  of  difierent 
people,  formed  Macedonia  as  it  were  into  one  body,  and  laid  a 
soHd  foundation  for  the  extension  of  his  giomng  kingdom. 

II.  After  him  reigned  Perdiocas,  whose  ufe  was  distin- 
guished, and  the  circumstances  of  whose  death,  bs  if  ordered 
by  an  oracle,  were  worthy  of  record  ;  for  when  he  Nvas  old  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  made  known  to  his  son  Argaus  a 
place  in  which  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  directed  that  nut 
only  his  own  bones,  but  those  of  the  kings  tluit  should  succeed 
him,  should  be  tiepusiled  in  the  same  six)t ;  signifying  that, 
**  as  long  as  the  relics  of  his  posterity  should  be  buried  there, 
the  crown  would  remain  in  his  family;"  and  the  people 
believe,  in  consequence  of  this  superstitious  notion,  that  the 
line  came  to  be  extinct  in  Alexander,  because  he  changed  the 
place  of  sepulture.  Argaeus,  having  governed  the  kingdom 
with  moderation,  and  gained  the  love  of  his  subjects,  left  his 
son  Philip  his  successor,  who,  being  carried  off  by  an  untimel/ 
death,  made  ^ropus,  th^  quite  a  boy,  his  heir. 

The  Macedonians  had  perpetual  contests  with  the  TfaraoiaDS 
and  Illyrians,  and,  being  haidened  by  their  arms,  as  it  were 
by  daily  exercise,  they  struck  terror  into  their  neighbours  by  the 
splendour  of  their  reputation  for  war.  The  Ulynans,  however, 
despising  the  boyhood  of  a  king  under  age,  attacked  the  Mace- 
donians, who,  being  worsted  in  the  field,  brought  out  their  king 
with  them  in  his  cradle,  and,  placing  him  behind  the  front 
lines,  renewed  the  fight  with  greater  vigour,  as  if  they  had 
been  defeated  before,  because  the  foriune  of  their  prince 

*  Sometimes  written  ^^si,  or  in  the  aingular  i£gea  or  iEgeea, 
from  aU,  a  goftt 

f  Justin  speaks  otherwise  of  him,  zL  7.  Photiiis,  in  an  extraet 
from  Conon,  (n.  1 86,  p.  423)  says,  that  he  was  instructed  by  Orph«UB  on 
Koimt  Pieria»  and  theuoe  crossed  over  into  MysiiL 
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ma  not  with  them  in  tbe  bfttde,  utd  would  now  certainly 
conquer,  because,  ftom  this  superstitious  fiucy,  thej  had  eon* 
ceiTed  a  confidence  of  Tictoij ;  while  compassion  for  the  infuit, 
also,  moved  them»  as,  if  they  were  overcome,  they  seemed  likely 
to  transform  him  from  a  king  into  a  captive.  Engaging  in  battle, 
therefore,  they  routed  the  Illyrians  with  great  slaughter,  and 
showed  their  enemies,  that,  in  the  former  encounter,  it  was 
a  king,  and  not  valour,  Lliat  was  wanting  to  the  Macedoiiiaiib. 

To  ^ropus  succeeded  Amyntas,  a  prince  eminently  distin- 
guished, bolii  for  bis  own  personal  valour,  and  for  tbe  excellent 
abilities  of  his  son  Alexander,  who  had  from  iiature  such 
ren)arkal)le  talents  of  every  kind,*  that  he  contended  for  the 
prize  lu  vanoLis  species  of  exercises  at  the  Olympir  ^aines. 

III.  About  this  time  Darius  king  of  Persia,  having  been 
forced  to  quit  Scjthia  in  dishonoiirable  flight,  but  not  wishing 
to  be  thought  every  where  contemptible  from  losses  in  war, 
despatched  Megabazus,  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  to  «nbdue 
Thrace,  and  other  Idugdoms  in  those  parts;  to  which 
Macedonia,  he  thought^  would  &1I  as  an  unimportant  addition. 
Megabazus,  speedily  executing  the  king's  orders,  and  sending 
deputies  to  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia,  demanded  that 
hostages  should  be  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  future  peace. 
Tbe  deputies,  being  liberally  entertained,  asked  Amyntas,  as 
their  intoxication  increased  in  the  progress  of  a  banquet, 
"to  add  to  the  ma^ificence  of  his  board  the  privileges  of 
fiieiidsliip,  by  sending  for  his  and  bis  sons'  wives  to  the 
feast;  a  practice  which  is  deemed,  among  the  Persians,  a 
pledge  and  bond  of  hospitality."  Tbe  women  having  entered, 
and  the  Persians  laying  hands  upon  them  too  freely,  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  begged  his  father,  from  regard  to  his  age 
and  dignity,  to  leave  the  banqueting-room,  engaging  that  he 
himself  would  moderate  the  frolicsome  spirit  of  their  guests. 
Amyntas  having  withdrawn,  Alexander  called  the  women 
fxom  the  apartment  for  a  while,  under  pretext  of  having  them 
dressed  in  better  style,  and  bringing  ^em  back  with  greater 
attractions.  But  in  theur  place  he  put  young  men,  dad  in 
the  habit  of  matrons,  and  ordered  them  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  the  deputiee  with  swords  which  th^  were  to 
carry  under  ttieir  garments.  All  of  them  being  thus  put  to 
death,  Mcf^ibazns,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  but  finding 

*  Tania  otanivm  viriutum  omamenta» 
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that  the  deputies  did  not  letani,  sent  Bobares  to  Macedonia 
with  a  detachment  of  his  forces,  as  to  an  easy  and  trifling 
contest ;  disdaining  to  go  himself,  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
graced by  an  encounter  with  so  despicable  a  people.  But 
Bubares,  before  he  came  to  an  engagement,  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  Amyntas^  when,  breaking  off  hostilities,  he 
celebrated  a  marriage,  and,  all  thoughts  of  war  being  aban- 
doned, entered  into  bonds  of  affinity  with  the  king. 

IV.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Bubares  from  Macedonia, 
king  Amyntas  died ;  but  his  relationship  with  Bubares  not  only 
secured  to  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  peace  during  the 
reign  of  Dai'ius,  bul  also  such  favour  with  Xerxes,  tlint,  when 
that  monarch  overspread  Greece  like  a  tempest,  he  oonferred 
upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  country  between  the 
inonntains  of  Olympus  and  Hyemus.  But  Alexander  enlarged 
his  dominions  not  less  by  his  own  valour  than  through  tlie 
munificence  of  the  Pei*sian8.^he  throne  afterwards  descended, 
by  the  order  of  succession,  to  Amyntas,  the  sou  of  his  brother 
Menelaus.  This  prince  was  remarkable  for  his  application  to 
business,  and  was  endowed  with  all  tlie  accomplishments  of  a 
great  general.  By  his  wife  Eurydice  he  had  three  se^,  Alex- 
ander, PerdiccaSy  and  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  one  daughter,  named  Eurynoe ;  he  had  also  hy:  Gygsea 
Archelaus,  And»us,  and  Menelaus.  Subsequently  he  had  for- 
midable contests  with  the  lUyrians  and  Olynthians.  He  would 
have  been  cut  ofiF  by  a  plot  of  his  wife  Eurydice,  who^  having 
engaged  to  marry  her  son-in-law,  had  undertaken  to  kill  her 
husband,  and  to  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her 
paramomr,  had  not  her  daughter  betrayed  the  intrigue  and 
atrocious  intentions  of  her  mother.  Having  escaped  so  many 
dangers,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Alexander,  the  eldest  of  his  sons. 

V.  Alexander,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  purchased 
peace  from  the  lllyrians  with  a  sum  of  money,  giving  his 
brother  Philip  to  them  as  a  hostage.  Some  time  after,  too, 
he  made  y>eace  witli  the  Thebans  by  giving  the  siuue  hostage ; 
a  circumstance  which  afforded  Philip  fine  r)|)j)ortunitie8  of 
improving  his  extraordinary  abilities  ;  for,  being  kept  as  a 
hostage  at  Thebes  three  years,  he  received  the  fii"st  rudiments 
of  education  *  in  a  city  distioguished  for  strictness  of  disci- 

*  Prima  ptteriUa  rudkneiUa  dt^pomk,}  He  went  through  of  (expe- 
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pline,  and  in  the  house  of  Epaminondas,  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  commander.  Not  long  afterwards  Alexander 
fell  by  a  plot  of  his  mother  Eurydice,  whom  Amyntas,  when 
she  was  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against  him»  had  spared  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  little  imagining  that  she  would  one 
day  he  the  destroyer  of  them.  Perdiccas,  also,  the  brotlier  of 
Alexander,  was  taken  off  hy  similar  treachery.  Horrible, 
indeed,  was  it,  that  children  should  have  been  deprived  of  life 
by  a  mother,  to  i^ratify  her  lust,  whom  a  rej^ard  for  those  very 
children  had  saved  from  the  punishment  of  her  crimes.  The 
murder  of  Perdiccas  seemed  the  more  atrodous  from  the  cir- 
camstance  that  not  even  the  prayers  of  his  little  son  could 
procure  him  pily  from  his  mcrther.  Philip,  for  a  long  time, 
acted,  not  as  king,  but  as  guardian  to  this  in&nt ;  but,  when 
dangerous  wars  tibreatened,  and  it  yns  too  long  to  wait  for  the 
co-operation  of  a  prince  who  was  yet  a  child,  he  was  forced  bj 
the  people  to  take  the  government  upon  himself. 

VI.  When  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  great  hqpes 
were  formed  of  him  by  all,  both  on  account  of  his  abQities, 
which  promised  that  he  would  prove  a  great  man,  and  on 
account  of  certain  old  oracles  resj^ecting  Macedonia,^  which 
had  foretold  that  "  when  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntaa  should 
be  king,  the  state  of  the  country  would  be  extremely  flourish- 
ing: "  to  fulfil  which  expectations  the  wickedness  of  his  mother 
had  left  only  him.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reisfn,  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  murder  of  his  brother,  so  atrociously  put 
to  death,  and  the  dread  of  treachery  :  on  the  other,  a  multitude 
of  enemies,  and  the  poverty  of  his  kingdom,  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  wars,  bore  hard  upon  the  young  king's  immature  age, 
thinking  it  proper  to  make  distinct  arrangements  as  to  the 
wars,  which,  as  if  by  a  common  conspiracy  to  crush  Macedonia, 
rose  around  him  from  different  nations  and  several  quarters  at 
the  same  time,  to  all  of  which  he  could  not  at  once  make 
resistance,  he  put  an  end  to  some  by  offers  of  peace,  and 
bought  off  others,  but  attacked  such  of  his  enemies  as  seemed 
easiest  to  be  subdued,  that,  hy  a  victory  over  them,  he  might 
confirm  the  wavering  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and  alter  any 
feelings  of  contempt  with  which  his  adversaries  might  regard* 

rienced,  got  over)  the  earliest  instruction  of  his  boyhood.**  Comp. 
ix.  1.  tirocinii  rudimenta  deporuret,  Foncrc  ia  used  in  the  same  sense, 
liiv.  xxxi.  11. 
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Jiim.  His  first  oonfiict  ym  with  the  Aihenians,*  whom  he 
surprised  by  a  stratagem,  but,  though  he  might  have  put  them 
M  to  the  sw(Hrd»  he  yet,  from  dread  of  a  more  fonnidiable  war, 
aDowed  them  to  depart  uninjured  and  without  ransom.  After- 
wards, leading  his  army  against  the  Illyrians»  he  killed  several 
thousand  of  his  enemies,  and  took  the  famous  city  of  Larissa. 
He  then  foil  suddenly  oo  Thessaly  (when  it  apprehended  any 
thing  rather  than  war),  not  from  desire  of  spoil,  but  because 
he  wished  to  add  the  strength  of  the  Thessahan  cavalry  to  his 
own  troops;  and  he  thus  incorporated  a  force  of  horse  and 
foot  in  one  invincible  army.  His  uudert;ikings  having  been 
thus  far  successful,  he  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  afterwards  king  of  the  Molossians,  her  cousin-german 
Arrjbas,  than  king  of  that  nation,  who  had  brought  up  the 
young  princess,  and  had  married  her  sister  Troas,  promotuig 
the  union ;  a  proceeding  which  proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin, 
and  the  beginning  of  all  the  evils  that  afterwards  befel  him ; 
for  while  he  hoped  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  hj  this  affinity 
with  Philip,  he  was  by  that  monarch  deprived  of  his  crown, 
and  spent  his  old  age  in  exile. 

After  these  proceedings,  Philip,  no  long^  satisfied  with 
acting  on  the  defensive,  boldly  attacked  even  those  who  gave 
him  no  molestation.  While  he  was  besieging  Methone,  an 
arrow,  shot  from  the  walls  at  him  as  he  was  passing  by,  struck 
out  his  right  eye  ;  but  Ly  this  wound  he  was  neither  rendered 
less  active  in  the  siege,  uor  more  resentful  towards  the  enemy; 
60  that,  some  days  after,  he  granted  them  peace  on  their  appli- 
cation for  it,  and  was  not  only  not  severe,  but  even  merciful, 
to  the  coni^uered. 

^  Who  bad  sent  a  fleet  to  Macedonia  under  Manteias,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  on  Uie  throne  Argaeus  the  rival  of  Philip.  Diod. 
Sic.  xvi.  2 
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War  between  the  Thebans  and  Phociarifl,  T.— The  Thebana  brinj^ 
Philip  against  the  Phocians ;  the  AUicuians  takn  precautions 
for  their  defence,  II. — Philip  haru^^ea  Greece,  takes  possession  of 
Oftppadooiay  destroys  Olyntlras;  his  aota  hi  ThnuBe»  III— He 
deceira  the  Athenians,  Bceotknsy  ThessalisnBy  and  Phooiansi  IV. 
— 0|lpres868  the  Phoctans  and  other  Qreeks^  V. — ^HIs  machinations 
to  strengthen  his  power^  YL 

1.  The  states  of  Greece,  while  each  sought  to  gain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  for  itself,  lost  it  as  a  body. 
Striving  intemperately  to  ruin  one  another,  they  did  not  per- 
ceive, till  they  were  oppressed  by  another  power,  that  what 
each  lost  was  a  common  loss  to  all ;  for  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, looking,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack  their  liberties,  and  fomenting  their  contentions  by 
assisting  the  weaker,  obliged  victors  and  vanquished  alike  to 
Bttbmit  to  his  royal  yoke.  The  Thebans  were  the  cause  and 
origin  of  this  calamity,  who,  obtaining  power,  and  bavii^  no 
stMdiness  of  mind  to  bear  prosperity,  insolently  accused  the 
liftcedaeinonians  and  Phooians*  when  diey  bad  conquered  them 
in  the  field,  before  the  common  council  of  Greece,*  as  if  they 
had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  slaughters  and 
depredations  that  they  had  suffered.  It  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Laeedasmonians,  that  they  had  seized  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  during  a  time  of  truce,  and  to  that  of  tlie  Phocians, 
that  they  had  laid  waste  Bceotia,  if  the  Thebans  themselves, 
alLer  their  conduct  in  the  iieid,  had  left  themselves  any  ground 
for  resorting  to  law.  l>ut  as  the  cause  was  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  more  powerful,  the  Phocians  were  sen- 
t^uced  to  pay  such  a  fine  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
raise,  and  in  conspfpience,  despoiled  of  their  lauds,  chikh-en, 
and  wives,  and  reduced  to  desperation,  tliey  seized,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Philomelus,  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  as  if  they  were  enraged  at  the  god.  Being  hence 
enriched  with  gold  and  treasure,  and  hiring  mercenary  troops, 
they  made  war  upon  the  Thebans.  This  proceeding  of  Uie 
Phocians,  though  all  expressed  detestation  at  the  sacrilege, 
brought  more  odium  upon  the  Thebans,  by  whom  they  had 
been  reduced  to  such  necessity,  than  on  the  Phocians  them* 

*  TheAmphictyoniGComieiL 
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selves ;  and  aid  was  in  consequence  despatched  to  them  both 

by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment, Piiilomelus  drove  the  Tliebaris  from  their  camp ;  but 
in  the  next  he  was  killed,  fighting  in  front  among  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  sacrilege  by  the 
effusion  of  his  impious  blood.  Ouomarchus  was  made  general 
in  his  stead. 

-  II.  To  oppose  Onomarchns,  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians 
chose  as  general,  not  one  of  their  own  people,  lest  they  should 
not  be  able  to  endure  his  rule  if  he  should  conquer,  but 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  voluntarily  submitting  to  that  pover 
from  a  foreigner  which  they  dreaded  in  the  hands  of  tbeir  own 
countrymen.  Philip,  as  if  he  were  the  avenger  of  the  sacri- 
lege, not  the  defender  of  the  Thebans,  ordered  all  his  soldiers 
to  assume  crowns  of  laurel,  and  proceeded  to  battle  as  if  under 
the  leadership  of  the  god.  The  Phocians,  seeing  these  en- 
signs of  the  dei^,  and  frighted  with  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  receiving  punishment 
for  their  violation  of  religion  by  the  bloodshed  and  slaughter 
that  they  suffered.  This  atTair  brought  incredibly  great 
glory  to  Philip  in  the  opinion  of  all  people,  who  called  him 
**  the  avenger  of  the  god,  and  the  defender  of  relij^ion,**  and 
said  that  "  he  alone  had  arisen  to  require  satisfaction  for  what 
ought  to  have  been  punished  bv  the  combined  force  of  the 
world,  and  was  consequently  w^orthy  to  be  ranked  next  to  the 
gods,  as  by  him  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had  been  vindicated." 

The  Athenians,  hearing  the  result  of  the  conflict,  and 
fearing  that  Philip  would  march  into  Greece,  took  possessiou 
of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  as  they  had  done  on  the  invasion 
of  tlie  Persians,  but  by  no  means  with  like  spirit,  or  in  a 
similar  cause  ;  for  then  they  fought  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  now,  in  behalf  of  public  sacrilege;*  then  to  defend  the 
temples  of  the  gods  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  now,  to 
defend  the  plunderers  of  temples  against  the  avengers  of  their 
guilt,  acting  as  advocates  of  a  crime  of  which  it  was  dishonour- 
able to  them  that  others  should  have  been  the  punishers,  and 
utterly  unmindful  that,  in  their  dangers,  they  had  often  had 
recourse  to  this  deity  as  a  counsellor;  that,  under  his  guidance, 

•  Pro  sacrUer/io  puhUco.]  Thifi  19  not  jii^t.  The  Athenians  did  not 
fight  in  defence  of  sacrilege,  hut  merely  look  the  aide  of  th©  Phociaus 
to  stop  Philip's  progress  into  Greece. 
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they  bad  entered  on  so  many  wars  with  success,  had  founded 
80  many  cities  auspiciously,  and  had  acquired  so  extensive  a 
dominion  by  sea  and  land :  and  that  they  had  never  done  any 
thing,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  without  the  sanction 
of  Ids  authority.  Strange  that  a  people  of  such  ability,  im- 
proved by  every  kind  of  learning,  and  formed  by  the  most 
erceUent  laws  and  institutions,  should  have  brought  such  guilt 
upon  themselves  as  to  leave  nothing  with  which  they  could 
afterwards  justly  upbraid  barbsrians. 

III.  Nor  did  Philip  distinguish  himself  by  more  honourable 
conduct  towards  his  allies ;  for,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being 
surpassed  by  his  opponents  in  the  guilt  of  sacrilej^^e,  he  seized 
and  plundered,  like  an  enemy,  cities  of  which  he  had  juist 
before  been  captain,  which  had  fought  under  hia  ausj)ices,  and 
which  had  congratulated  him  and  themselves  on  their  victories; 
he  sold  the  ^vives  and  children  of  the  inhabitants  fur  slaves : 
he  spared  neither  the  temples  of  the  gods,  nor  other  sacred 
sUuctures,  nor  the  tutelar  gods,  public  or  private,  before 
whom  he  had  recently  presented  himself  as  a  guest ;  so  that 
he  seemed  not  so  much  to  avenge  sacrilege  as  to  seek  a  license 
for  committing  it. 

In  the  next  place,  as  if  he  had  done  every  thing  well,  he 
crossed  over  into  Ohalcidice,*  where*  conducting  his  wars  with 
equal  perfidy,t  And  treacherously  capturing  or  killing  the 
neighbouring  princes,  he  united  the  whole  of  the  province  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Afterwards,  to  throw  a  veil 
over  his  character  for  dishonesty,  for  which  he  was  now 
deemed  remarkable  above  other  men,  he  sent  persons  through 
the  kingdoms  and  the  richest  of  the  cities,  to  spread  a  report 
that  king  Philip  was  ready  to  contract,  at  a  vast  sum,  for  the- 
re-building  of  me  walls,  temples,  and  sacred  edifices,  in  the 
several  towns,  and  to  invite  contractors  by  public  criers ;  but 
when  those  who  were  willing  to  undertake  these  works  went  to 
Macedonia,  they  found  themselves  put  off  with  various  excuses, 
and,  from  dread  of  the  king*s  power,  returned  q^uietly  to  their 

•  Wetzel  rt  tains  Cappadodam,  the  old  reading,  in  his  text,  though 
he  condenuiB  it  io  hm  note,  observing  that  it  is  well  known  Philip 
never  went  to  Cappadocia.  Gronovius  suggeBted  Chalcidice,  and  Tana- 
qdl  Fkber  approved  it. 

+  Pari  perJidiA*']  JuBtin.  or  Trogus,  represents  Tbilip's  character, 
through  all  this  account  of  hii  wan^  in  iiur  too  unfovouiablo  a  light* 
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hoTYies.  Soon  after  he  fell  upon  the  Olynthians,  heoanse,  after 
the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  they  had,  from  pity,  afiorded 
a  refnrre  to  two  others,  whom,  Ixmiil;;  the  sons  of  his  step-mother, 
Philip  would  gladly  have  cut  otf,  as  pretenders  to  a  share  in 
the  throne.  For  this  reason  he  destroyed  an  ancient  and  nohle 
dty,  consigning  his  brothers  to  the  death  long  before  destined 
for  them,  anri  delighting  himself  at  the  same  time  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  booty,  and  the  gratification  of  his  fratricidai 
inclinations.  Next,  as  if  eveiy  thing  that  he  meditated  was 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  he  seized  upon  the  gold  mines  in  Thes^ 
saly,  and  the  silver  ones  in  Thiuce,  and,  to  leaTO  no  law  or 
right  unviolated,  proceeded  to  engage  in  piiacj*  While 
such  was  his  conduct,  it  happened  that  two  brothers,  princes 
of  Thrace,  chose  him  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  not,  indeed, 
from  respect  for  his  justice,  but  because  each  dreaded  that  he 
would  unite  his  strength  to  that  of  the  other.  Philip,  in 
accordance  with  his  practice  and  disposition,  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  brothers  with  an  army  in  full  array,  not  apparently 
to  try  a  cause,  but  to  hght  a  battli3,  and  spoiled  tliem  both  of 
their  dominions,  not  like  a  judge,  but  with  the  perUdy  and 
baseness  of  n  loliber. 

IV.  During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  ambassadors 
came  to  him  from  the  Athenians  to  ask  for  peace.  Having 
listened  to  their  reqaestj  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  Athena 
with  terms,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  there  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  parties.  Embassies  came  to  him  also  from  other 
states  of  Greece,  not  from  inclination  for  peace,  but  for  fear  of 
war ;  for  the  Thessalians  and  BceotianB,  with  reviving  wrath, 
entreated  that  he  would  prove  himself  the  leader  of  Greece,  as 
he  had  professed  to  be,  against  the  Phodans ;  such  being  the 
hatred  with  which  they  were  inflamed  towards  iSbat  people, 
that  they  chose  rather  to  perish  themselves,  than  not  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  submit  to  the  known  cruelty  of  Philip, 
rather  tlian  spare  their  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Phocians  (the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians 
joining  with  them)  endeavoured  to  avert  the  war,  forbearance 
from  which  they  had  thrice  before  purcliMsed  from  Philip.  It 
was  a  shameful  and  miserable  sight,  to  behold  Greece,  even 
then  the  most  distinguished  country  in  the  world  for  power 
and  dignity,  a  counti'y  that  had  constantly  been  the  conqueror 
of  kings  and  nations,  and  was  still  mistress  of  many  cities* 
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waiting  at  a  foreign  court  to  ask  or  deprecate  war ;  that  the 
champions  of  the  world  should  place  all  their  hopes  on  assist- 
ance from  another,  and  should  be  reduced,  fay  tiieir  discords 
and  civil  feuds,  to  such  a  condition  as  to  flatter  a  power  whidi 
had  lately  been  a  humble  portion  of  their  dependencies ;  and 
that  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  should  especially  do 
this,  who  were  formerly  rivals  for  sovereignty,  but  now  for  the 
fevour  of  a  sovereign.  Philip,  to  show  his  importance, 
assumed  an  air  of  disdain  for  these  great  cities,  and  dtilihe- 
rated  to  which  of  the  two  he  should  vouchsafe  his  favour. 
Having  heard  both  embassies  privately,  he  promised  to  the 
one  security  from  war,  binding  them  by  an  oath  to  reveal  his 
answer  to  nobody ;  to  the  other  he  engaged  himself  to  come  and 
hnn^  them  assistance  .  He  charged  them  both  neither  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  nor  to  fear  it.  Different  replies  being  thus  given 
to  each,  he  seized,  while  they  were  all  free  irom  apprehension, 
on  the  pass  of  Thermopyl»« 

v.  The  Phocians  in  consequence,  finding  themselves  OTor- 
reached  by  the  cunning  of  Philip,  were  the  first,  in  great 
trepidation,  to  take  arms.  But  there  was  no  time  to  make  due 
preparation  for  war,  or  to  collect  auxiliaries,  and  Philip,  unless 
a  surrender  should  be  made,  threatened  their  destruction. 
Overcome,  aoeordingly,  by  necessity,  they  submitted,  stipukt- 
ing  only  for  their  lives.  But  this  stipulation  was  just  as  &ith* 
fully  observed  by  Philip  as  his  promises  had  been  respecting 


put  to  the  sword,  or  made  prisoners ;  children  were  not  left  to 
their  parents,  nor  wives  to  their  husbands,  nor  the  statues  of 
the  gods  111  the  temples.  The  sole  comfort  of  the  wretched 
people  was,  that  as  Pinlip  had  defrauded  his  allies  of  their 
share  of  the  spoil,  they  saw  none  of  their  property  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

0?i  1 1  is  return  to  his  kingdom,  as  shepherds  drive  their 
flocks  sometimes  into  winter,  sometimes  into  summer  pastures, 
so  he  transplanted  people  and  cities  hither  and  thither,  accord- 
ing to  his  caprice,  as  places  appeared  to  him  proper  to  be 
peopled  or  left  desolate.  The  aspect  of  things  was  every  where 
wretched,  like  that  of  a  country  ravaged  by  an  enemy.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  that  terror  of  a  foe,  or  hurrying  of  troops 
through  the  cities,  or  seizure  of  property  ftnd  prisoners,  which " 
are  seen  during  a  hostile  invasion;  but  there  prevailed  a  sorrow 


They  were  every  where 
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and  sadness  not  expressed  in  words,  the  people  fearing  that 
.even  their  verj  tears  would  be  thought  signs  of  discontent. 
Their  grief  was  augmented  by  the  very  (  onroitlnu  nt  of  it,  sink- 
ing tlie  deeper  the  less  they  were  permitted  to  utter  it.  At  one 
time  they  contemplated  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  at 
another  their  old  boosehold  gods,  at  another  the  homes 
in  which  they  bad  been  bom,  and  in  irbich  they  had  had  fami- 
lies ;  lamenting  sometimes  their  own  fate,  tbat  Ibey  bad  lived 
to  that  day,  and  sometimes  that  of  their  children,  that  they 
were  not  bom  after  it 

VI.  Some  people  he  planted  upon  the  frontLers  of  his  king- 
dom to  oppose  his  enemies;  others  he  settled  at  the  extremities 
of  it.  Some,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  in  war,  he  distri- 
buted among  certain  dties  to  fill  up  the  number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  thus,  out  of  various  tribes  and  nations,  he  formed  one 
kingdom  and  people.  When  he  had  settled  and  put  in  order 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  lie  reduced  the  Dardauiaus  and  others 
of  his  neighbours,  who  were  overreached  hy  his  treacherous  deal- 
ings.  Nor  did  he  keep  his  hands  even  from  his  own  relations; 
for  he  resolved  on  expelling  Arrybas,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was 
nearly  related  to  his  wife  Olympias,  out  of  his  Idngdom ;  and 
he  invited  Alexander,  a  step-son  of  Arrybas,  and  brother  of  his 
wife  Olympias  (a  youth  of  remarkable  beauty),  into  Macedonia, 
in  his  sister  s  name,  and  engaged  him,  after  earnestly  tempting 
him  with  hopes  of  bis  fathers  throne,  and  pretending  violent 
love  for  him,  in  a  criminal  intercx)ur8e,  thinking  to  find  greater 
submission  from  him,  whether  through  shame  on  account  of  his 
guilt,  or  through  obligation  for  a  kingdom  conferred  upon  him. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  accordingly,  be  took  the 
kingdom  from  Arrybas,  and  gave  it  to  the  youth,  acting  a  base 
part  towards  both,  for  he  disregarded  the  claims  of  consan* 
guinity  in  him  from  whom  he  took  the  kingdom,  and  eormpted 
him  to  whom  he  gave  it  before  he  made  him  a  king. 
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BOOK  IX. 

Philip  besieges  Byzantium,  I. — Hia  transactions  with  the  Scythi- 
ans;  defeats  them,  IT. — ^Robbed  of  srioil  by  the  Triballi; 
Defeats  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  III. — lim  treatment  of  them, 
IV. — Settles  the  afiaii's  of  Greece,  in  order  to  au  invasion  of 
PeraiBy  T,— Ib  killed  by  PlaimiuAB,  with  the  knowledge,  as  is 
Bupposed.  of  Olyminas  snd  AlexMider,  YL  YU— His  ehaiaofcer, 
VUL 

I.  When  Philip  bad  once  come  into  Greece,  allured 
by  the  plunder  of  a  few  cities,  and  had  formed  an  opinion, 
from  the  spoil  of  such  towns  as  were  of  less  note,  bow 
great  must  be  the  riches  of  all  its  cities  put  together,  he 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  whole  of  Greece.  Tluuking 
that  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  promotion  ul'  bis  design,  if 
be  could  get  possession  of  Byzantium,  a  noble  city  and  sea- 
port, which  would  be  a  station  for  bis  forces  by  land  and  sea, 
ne  proceeded,  as  it  shut  its  gates  against  him,  to  lay  close  siege 
to  it.  This  city  had  been  founded  by  PauBanias,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  held  by  him  for  seven  years,  but  afterwards,  as 
the  fortune  of  war  varied,  it  was  regarded  as  at  one  time 
iielonging  to  the  Athenians*  and  at  another  to  the 
Ijacedffimonians ;  and  this  uncertainty  of  possession  was  the 
cause  that»  while  neither  party  supported  it  as  its  own,  it 
maintained  its  liberty  with  tne  greater  determination.  PhOip, 
exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  siege,  had  recourse  to  piracy 
for  a  supply  of  money,  and  having  captured  a  hundred  and 
seventy  ships,  and  sold  off  the  cargoes,  he  was  enabled  fur  a 
while  to  relieve  his  craving  wants.  But  that  so  great  an  army 
migiit  not  be  wasted  in  the  siege  of  a  single  city,  be  niarcLud 
away  with  his  best  troops,  and  stormed  some  towns  of  the 
Chersonese.  He  also  sent  for  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  join  liim,  and  learn  the  rudiments  of 
war  in  the  cdiup  of  his  father.  He  made  an  expedition,  too, 
into  Scytbia,  to  get  plunder,  that,  after  the  practice  of  traders, 
be  might  make  up  for  the  ej^penses  of  one  war  by  the  profits  of 
fuaother. 

II.  The  king  of  the  Scythians  at  that  time  was  Ath^eas, 
who,  being  distressed  by  a  war  with  the  Istnans,  sought  aid 
from  Philip  through  the  people  of  ApoUonia,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  adopt  him  for  his  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Scythia.   But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Mng  of  the  Istrians 
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died,  and  relieved  the  Scjduaos  both  from  the  fear  of  war 

and  the  want  of  assist  an  oe.  Atheas,  therefore,  sending  away 
the  Macedonians^  ordered  a  message  to  be  sent  to  Philip,  that 
"  he  had  neither  soo^t  his  aid,  nor  proposed  his  adoptbn ;  * 
fcr  the  Scythians  needed  no  protection  from  the  Maeedonians, 
to  ^om  they  were  superior  in  the  field,  nor  did  he  himself 
want  an  heir,  as  he  had  a  son  living."  When  PhiHp  beard 
this,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Atheas  to  ask  him  to  defray  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  siege,t  that  he  might  not 
be  forced  to  raise  it  for  want  of  money ;  '*  a  request,"  be  said, 
"  with  which  he  ought  the  more  readily  to  comply,  as,  when 
he  sent  soldiers  to  his  assistance,  he  had  not  even  paid  their 
expenses  on  the  march,  to  say  nothing  of  remuneration  for 
their  serWce.*  Atheas,  alhiding  to  the  rigour  of  their 
climRte  and  the  barrenness  of  their  soil,  which,  far  from 
enncliiiig  the  Scythians  with  wealth,  scarcel?  afforded  thcra 
sustenance,  replied,  that  **he  had  no  treasury  to  satisfy  so 
great  a  king,  and  that  he  thought  it  less  honourable  to  do 
little  than  to  refuse  altogether ;  but  that  the  Scythians  were  to 
be  estimated  by  their  valour  and  hardiness  of  body,  not  by 
their  possessions.**  Philip,  moeked  by  this  message,  broke  up 
the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  entered  upon  a  war  with  the 
Scythians,  first  sending  ambassadors  to  lull  them  into  secorify, 
by  telling  Atheas  that  while  he  was  besieging  Byzantium,  he 
had  Towed  a  statne  to  Hereules,  which  he  was  going  to  erect 
at  the  month  of  the  Ister,  requesting  an  unobstmcted  passage 
to  pay  his  tow  to  the  god,  since  he  was  coming  as  a  friend  to 
the  Scythians/'  Atiieas  desired  him,  "if  his  object  was 
merely  to  fulfil  his  vow,  to  let  the  statue  be  sent  to  him,*'  pro- 
mising that  "  it  should  not  only  be  erected,  but  should  remain 
unni  jured,"  but  refusing  "  to  allow  an  army  to  enter  his  ter- 
ritories,'* and  adding  that,  **  if  he  should  set  up  the  statue  m 
spite  of  the  Scythians,  he  would  take  it  down  when  he  was 
gone,  and  turn  the  brass  of  it  into  heads  for  arrows.**  With 
feelings  thus  irritated  on  both  sides,  a  battle  was  fought. 
Thoncfh  the  Scythians  were  superior  in  courage  and  numbers, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  subtlety  of  Philip.   Twenty  thou- 

*  Meaning  that  he  had  given  no  such  commission  to  the  people  of 
ApoUoniA,  who  mtuit  therefoie  have  taken  it  upon  th«iiuelveB  botii  to 
mention  the  adoption,  as  wdl  as  to  request  the  auzUiaiy  troops. 

f  Of  Bynnttom. 
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sand  young  men  and  women  were  taken,  and  a  vast  number  ot 
cattle,  but  no  gold  or  silver.  This  was  the  iiret  proof  which 
they  had  of  the  poverty  of  Scythia.  Twenty  th<>^w^^  ^ne 
mares  were  sent  into  Macedcmia  to  laiae  a  breed. 

III.  But  86  Philip  was  returning  from  Soythia,  the  TribalV 
mA  binkt  and  refused  to  allow  him  a  passage,  unless  thej 
veoeived  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Hence  arose  a  dispute,  ano 
afterwards  a  battle,  in  which  Philip  received  so  severe  a  wound 
throned  the  thigh»  that  his  horse  was  killed  hy  it;  and  lAlle 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  was  dead,  the  hooty  was  lost 
Thus  the  Scythian  spoil,  as  if  attended  with  a  curse,  had 
almost  proved  &tal  to  the  Macedonians. 

But  as  soon  as  he  recovered  frcmi  his  wound,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Athenians,  of  which  he  had  long  dissembled  his 
intention.  The  Thebans  espoused  their  cause,  fearing  tliat  if 
the  Athenians  were  conquered,  the  war,  like  a  iirc  m  the 
iieigliljuoiboud,  would  spread  to  them.  An  alliance  being 
accordingly  made  between  the  two  cities,  which  were  just 
before  *  at  violent  enmity  with  each  other,  they  wearied  <  1 1  eece 
with  embassies,  stating  that  "  they  thought  the  common 
enemy  should  be  repelled  by  their  connnon  strength,  for  tliat 
Philip  would  not  rest,  if  his  first  attein|ils  succeeded,  until  he 
had  subjugated  all  Greece."  Some  of  the  cities  were  moved 
by  these  ai^mentSt  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  the  dread  of  a  war  induced  some  to  go  over  to  Philip.  A 
battle  being  brought  on,t  though  the  Athenians  were  far 
superior  in  number  of  soldiers^  diej  were  couquered  by  the 
valour  of  the  Macedonians,  which  was  invigorated  by  constant 
service  in  the  field.  They  were  not,  however,  in  defeat, 
unmindful  of  their  ancient  vslour ;  for,  fedling  with  wounds  in 
fiont,  they  all  covered  the  places  which  they  had  been  charged 
by  their  leaders  to  defend*  with  their  dead  bodies.  This  day 
put  an  end  to  the  glorious  sovereignty  and  ancient  libertgr  of 
all  Greece. 

IV.  Philip's  joy  for  this  victory  was  artfully  concealed.  He 

abstained  from  olTermg  the  usual  sacrifices^  on  that  day;  he 
did  not  smile  at  table,  or  mingle  any  diverbiuus  widi  liie  enter- 

*  Patdh  mUe.]  In  tiie  Ihociiii  w»«  See 

f  At  Chaeronea  in  Bcsotia,  tiiA  leaders  opposed  to  PhO^  btiag 
GhireB  and  Lysicles.   See  Diodor.  xvi.  85. —  WetstL 
X  SoUta  ioera,}  For  hftving  obtained  a  victoxy. 
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talnraent;  he  had  no  chaplets  or  peifumes;  and,  as  £ir  aa  was 
in  his  power,  he  so  managed  his  conquest  that  none  might 
think  of  him  as  a  conqueror.  He  desired  that  he  should  not 
he  called  king,  hut  general  of  Greece ;  and  conducted  himself 
with  such  prudence,  hetween  his  own  secret  joy  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  grief  of  the  enemy  on  the  other,  that  he  neither 
appeared  to  his  own  snhjects  to  regoice,  nor  to  the  vanquished 
to  insult  them.  To  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had  found  to  he 
his  bitterest  enemies,  he  both  sent  back  their  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  gave  up  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial ; 
exhorting  them  to  convey  the  relics  of  their  dead  to  the  sepul- 
chres of  their  ancestors.  He  also  sent  Alexander  his  son 
with  his  friend  Antipater  to  Athens,  to  establish  peace  and 
friendship  with  them.  The  Thebans,  however,  he  compelled 
to  purchase  their  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  burying 
their  dead,  borne  of  the  chief  men  of  their  city,  too,  lie  put 
to  death ;  others  he  banished,  seizing  upou  the  property  of 
them  all.  Afterwards,  he  reinstated  in  their  country  those 
that  had  been  uigustly  banished,  of  whom  he  made  three  hun- 
dred judges  and  govemoxs  of  the  city,  before  whom  when  the 
most  eminent  citizens  were  arraigned  on  this  very  charge,  that 
of  having  banished  them  unjustly,  they  had  such  spirit  that 
they  all  acknowledged  their  participation  in  the  fitct,  and 
affirmed  that  it  was  better  with  the  state  when  they  were  con- 
demned than  when  Ihey  were  restored.  A  wondexM  instance 
of  courage !  They  paaaed  sentence,  as  &r  as  they  could,  on 
those  who  had  the  disposal  of  them  for  life  or  death,  and  set 
at  nought  the  pardon  whidi  their  enemies  could  give  them ; 
and,  as  they  could  not  avenge  themselves*  by  deeds,  they 
manifested  their  boldness  of  spirit  by  words. 

V.  War  bein^T  at  an  end  in  Greece,  Philip  directed  depu- 
ties from  all  the  states  to  be  summoned  to  Corintli,  to  settle 
the  condition  of  afiairs.  Here  he  fixed  terms  of  peace  for  the 
whole  of  Greece,  according  to  the  merits  of  each  city  ;  and 
chose  from  them  all  a  council,  to  form  a  senate  as  it  were  for 
the  country.  But  the  LaoedsBmonians,  standing  alone,  showed 

*  Wetzel's  text  has,  ei  quam  rebus  mqueurd  vlcUci,  verbis  vmrpcmt 
libertcUem.  I  follow  Oronorius,  who  reads  quoniam  instead  of  quanu 
f^ber  would  retam  ^wm  and  omit  uleUcL  WetEel*0  nMag  cannot  be 
right;  nor  does  he  himself  attempt  to  floq^Iain  or  jtutS^  it^  bnl 
remarks  only  how  it  nuqr  be  comoted 
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oontempt  alike  for  the  terms  and  the  king ;  re<tarding  the 
state  of  things,  which  had  not  been  agreed  u|X)n  by  the  cities 
themselves,  but  forced  upoa  them  by  a  conqueror,  as  a  state, 
not  of  peace,  but  of  slavery.  The  immber  of  troops  to  be 
furnished  by  each  state  was  then  determined,  whether  the  king, 
in  case  of  beinof  attacked,  was  to  be  supported  by  their  united 
force,  or  whether  war  was  to  be  made  on  any  other  power 
under  him  as  their  general.  In  all  these  preparations  for  war 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  the 
object  in  view.  The  sum  of  the  force  was  two  hundred 
thousand  inDontiy  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry.  Exclusive  of 
this  number  there  was  also  llie  army  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
adjacent  barbarians  of  the  conquered  nations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  he  sent  forward  three 
<rf  his  generals  into  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  under  the 
power  of  the  PeiBian8,»Panneni0t  Amyntas,  and  Attains,  i^ose 
sister  he  had  recently  married,  having  divorced  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  on  suspicion  of  adultery. 

VI.  In  the  meantime^  while  the  troops  were  assembling 
from  Greece,  he  celebrated  the  ntaniage  of  his  daughter  Gleo- 
patia  with  Alexander,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Epiras. 
The  day  was  remarkable  for  the  pomp  displayed  on  it,  suitable 
to  the  magnificence  of  tho  two  pniu:e>,  bim  that  gave  his 
daughter  m  marriage,  aiid  hini  tliat  married  her.  Magnificent 
games  were  also  celebrated,  and  as  Pluhp  was  going  to  view 
them,  unattended  by  his  guards,  walking  between  the  two 
Alexanders,  liis  son  and  son-in-law,  Pausanias,  a  noble  Mace- 
donian youth,  without  being  suspected  by  any  one,  posting 
himself  in  a  narrow  passage,  killed  him  as  he  was  going 
through  it,  and  caused  a  day  appointed  for  joy  to  be  over- 
clouded with  mourning  for  a  death.  Pausanias,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  youth,  had  suffered  gross  violence  at  the  hands  of 
Attains,  to  the  indignity  of  which  was  added  this  further 
afiBmnt,  that  Attains  had  exposed  him,  after  bringiug  him  to  a 
banquet  and  making  him  drmik,  not  only  to  insults  from  him- 
self, hut  also  to  those  of  the  ^company,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
common  object  lor  ill-treatment,  and  rendered  him  the 
lan^ng-stock  of  those  of  his  own  age.  Being  impatient 
under  this  ignominy,  Pausanias  had  often  made  complionts  to 
Philip,  but  being  put  off  with  various  excuses,  not  unattended 
with  ridicule,  and  seeing  his  adveEsary  also  honoured  with  a 
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generaVs  commission,  he  turned  his  rage  against  Philip  him- 
self, and  inflicted  on  him,  as  an  unjust  judge,  that  revenge 
which  he  could  not  inflict  ou  liim  as  an  adversary.* 

VII.  It  is  even  believed  that  he  was  instigated  to  the  act 
by  Olympias,  Alexander's  mother,  and  that  Alexander  hims<elf 
was  not  ignorant  that  his  fatlier  was  to  be  killed  ;  as  Olympias 
had  felt  no  less  resent raent  at  her  divorce,  and  the  preferment 
of  Cleopatra  to  herself,  than  Paosanias  had  felt  at  the  insults 
which  he  had  received.  As  for  Alexander,  it  is  said  that  he 
feared  his  brother  by  his  step-mother  as  a  hval  for  the  throne ; 
and  hence  it  happened  that  he  had  joreviously  quarrelled  at  a 
banquet)  £xst  with  Attalus,  and  afterwards  ivith  ins  &ther  him- 
self, insomuch  that  Philip  pursued  him  even  with  his  diam 
sword,  and  was  hardly  prevented  fix>m  killing  him  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  Mends.  Alexander  had  in  conseqiienee  retired  with 
his  mother  into  Epims,  to  take  refuge  with  his  imda,  and  fiom 
thenoe  to  the  kinjg  of  the  lUyrians,  and  was  with  difficoltf 
reconciled  to  his  m&er  when  he  recalled  him,  and  not  eanly 
induced  by  the  prayers  of  his  relatioiis  to  retnisw  Olympias, 
too,  was  instigating^  her  brother,  the  king  of  Epirus,  to  go  to 
war  with  Philip,  and  woiild  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  do  so, 
had  not  i^liilip,  by  giving  him  liis  daughter  in  marriage,  dis- 
armed him  as  a  son-in-law.  With  these  provocations  to 
resentment,  both  of  them  are  thought  to  have  encouraged 
Pausanias.  when  complaining  of  his  insults  being  left  unpun- 
ished, to  so  atrocious  a  deed.  Olympias,  it  is  certain,  had 
horses  prepared  for  the  escape  of  the  assassin ;  and,  when  she 
heard  that  the  king  was  dead,  hastening  to  the  funeral  under 
tlie  appearance  of  respect,  she  put  a  crovm  of  gold,  the  same 
night  that  she  arrived,  on  the  head  of  Pausanias,t  as  he  was 
hajQging  on  a  cross ;  an  act  which  no  one  but  she  would  have  dared 
to  do,  as  long  as  the  son  of  Philip  was  alive.  A  few  days  aiteatp 
she  burnt  the  body  of  the  assassin,  when  it  had  been  taken  down» 
upon  the  remains  of  her  husband,  and  made  him  a  tomb  in  the 
same  place ;  she  also  provided  that  yearly  samifices  should  beper- 
ibrmed  to  his  manes,  possessing  the  people  witih  a  superstitioiia 
notion  for  die  purpose.  Next  she  forced  Cleopatra,  foot  whose 
sake  she  had  been  divorced  from  Philip,  to  hang  hersd(  hav- 

•  He  could  not  call  Philip  to  account  in  sintrle  nomhat. 

+  He  had  been  appi  ebended,  as  he  waa  makuig  iiia  eacuue,  by 

PwdloMi,  and  killad.  Dkd  fiia  xvi  M. 
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ing  first  killed  ber  daughter  in  her  lap,  and  enjoyed  the  si^t 
of  her  8ii£Eeriiig  this  yengeanoe,  to  which  she  had  hastened  by 
fHoeuring  the  deai&  of  her  huabaaid,*  Last  of  all  ahe  cotiae- 

crated  the  sv^ord,  with  which  the  king  had  been  killed,  to 

Apollo,  under  the  name  of  Myrtale,t  which  was  Olyrapias's 
own  name  when  a  child.  And  all  thtst;  tliuigb  were  done  so 
publicly,  that  she  becms  to  have  been  aiVaid  lest  it  should  not 
be  evident  enough  that  the  deed  was  promoted  by  her. 

VIII.  rhihp  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  after  having 
reigued  twenty-five  years.  He  had,  by  a  dancing  girl  of 
Larissa,  a  son  named  AridfBus,  who  reigned  alter  Alexander 
He  had  also  many  others  by  several  wives, J  as  is  not  unusual 
with  princes,  some  of  whom  died  a  natural  death,  and  others 
by  the  aword.  As  a  king,  he  was  more  inclined  to  display  in 
war,  than  in  ehtertainmenta ;  and  hia  greatest  riches  were 
means  for  military  operations.  He  waa  better  at  gettaag 
wealth  than  keeping  it,  and,  in  'coii8e<iiienee»  was  always  poor 
amidst  his  daily  spoliationa.  Clemency  and  perfidy  were 
equally  valued  by  him;  and  no  road  to  Yictoiy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  dishononiable.  He  was  equally  pleasing  and  trea- 
<£eions  in  his  address,  promising  more  than  he  could  pezform. 
He  was  well  qualified  either  for  serious  oonyersation  or  for 
jesting.  He  maintained  Mendahips  more  with  a  view  to 
interest  than  good  faith.  It  was  a  common  practice  with  him 
to  pretend  kindness  where  he  hated,  and  to  counterfeit  dislike 
where  he  loved ;  to  sow  dissension  among  friends,  and  try  to 
gain  favour  from  both  sides.  With  such  a  disposition,  his 
eloquence  was  very  great,  his  language  full  (if  point  and  studied 
effect ;  so  that  neither  did  his  facility  fail  short  of  his  art,  nor 
hm  invention  of  his  facihty,  nor  his  art  of  his  invention. 

To  Philip  succetided  his  sou  Alexander,  a  pnnce  greater 
tlmn  bis  father,  both  in  his  virtues  and  his  vices.  Each  of  the 
*  two  had  a  different  mode  of  conquering;  the  one  prosecuted 
his  wars  with  0|»en  force,  the  other  with  subtlety ;  the  one  de* 
lighted  in  deeeiving  his  enemies,  the  other  iu  boldly  repulsing 
them.  The  one  was  more  prudent  in  council,  the  other  more 
noUe  in  Reeling.   The  ftth^  would  dissemble  his  resentment, 

•  Parriculio.]  See  note  on  Sail.  Cat'c.  14. 

i        nomine  Mi/rtaUa.]  Futtiug  an  inncriptioD  on  it^  J*  Myrtaie 
(dedicates  this)  to  Apollo." 
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and  often  saUue  it;  wben  the  soil  wttB  piOYokedy  theie  wss 
neither  delay  nor  boiinds  to  hie  Tengeance.  They  were  both 
too  fond  of  wine,  but  the  ill  effects  of  their  intoxication  were 
totally  different ;  the  fiither  would  rush  from  a  banquet  to  &oe 
the  enemy,  cope  with  him,  and  rashly  expose  himself  to  dan- 
gers ;  the  son  vented  his  rage,  not  upon  his  enemies,  but  his 
friends.  A  battle  often  sent  away  Philip  wounded ;  Alexander 
often  left  a  baiujuet*  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  companions. 
The  one  wished  to  reign  with  his  friends,  the  other  to  reign 
over  them.  The  one  preferred  to  be  loved,  the  other  to  be 
feared.  To  literature  both  gave  equal  attention.  The  father 
had  more  cunning,  the  son  more  honour.  Philip  was  more 
staid  in  his  words,  Alexander  in  his  actions.  The  son  felt 
readier  and  nobler  impulses  to  spare  the  conquered ;  the  fEither 
showed  no  mercy  even  to  his  allies.  The  fbther  was  more 
inclined  to  frugality,  the  son  to  luxury.  By  the  same  course  by 
which  the  father  laid  the  foundations  of  the  empire  of  the  world, 
the  son  consummated  the  glory  of  conquering  the  whole  world. 


BOOK  X. 

The  aoD»  of  Artaxerxes  oonspire  against  him,  and  are  put  to  deaiQi,  L— 
Causes  of  the  conspiracy,  II. — Darius  Ochus;  Darius  Codomanmis  ; 
end  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  JXL 

L  ABTAZEBXE8»t  hing  of  Persia,  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
sons  by  his  concubines,  but  only  three  begotten  in  lawful  wed* 

lock,  Darius,  Ariarathes,  and  Ochus.    Of  these  the  father, 

from  paternal  fondness,  made  Darius  king  dmiTig  his  own  life- 
time, contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Persians,  among  whom  the 
king  is  changed  only  by  death  ;  for  he  thought  nothing  taken 
from  himself  that  he  conferred  upon  Ids  son,  and  expected, 
greater  enjoyment  from  having  progeny,  if  he  saw  the  insignia 
of  royalty  adorning  his  son  wliile  he  lived.  But  Darius^  after 
such  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  father's  affection,  conceived 
the  design  of  killing  him.  He  would  have  heen  bad  enough , 
if  he  had  meditated  the  panicide  alone,  but  he  became  so 

*  Convivio  frequtvii  r  erctisit!]  ''Asia  the  ca.sef*  of  Clitn!?,  Parmenio, 
Pbilotas." —  Wetzd.  But  of  these  only  Clitus  waa  killed  at  a  bau(^uet ; 
frequenter  is  an  absurd  exaggeration. 

T  ArtezefXeS  yttuannn. 
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much  the  worse,  by  enticin<?  fifty  of  his  brothers  to  a  participa- 
tion ill  ills  crime,  and  makmg  them  parricides  in  intcntiou  as 
well  as  himself.  It  was  certainly  a  kind  of  prodigy,  that, 
among  so  great  a  number,  the  assassinatiou  should  not  only 
have  been  plotted,  but  concealed,  and  that  of  fifty  children 
there  should  not  have  been  found  one,  whom  either  lespect  for 
their  Other's  dignity,  or  reverence  for  an  old  man,  or  gratitude 
for  paternal  kindness,  could  deter  from  so  horrible  a  purpose. 
Was  the  name  of  father  so  contemptible  among  so  many  sons, 
that  he  who  should  have  been  secured  eren  against  enemies  by 
their  protection,  should  be  beset  by  their  treason,  and  find  it 
easier  to  defend  himself  against  his  foes  than  his  children  ? 

II.  The  cause  of  the  intended  parricide  was  even  more 
atrocious  than  the  crime  itself;  for  after  Gjrus  was  hilled  in 
the  war  against  his  brother,  of  which  mention  has  been:  pie* 
Tiously*  made,  Artaxerxes  had  married  A8pasia,t  the  concu- 
bine of  Cyrus ;  and  Darius  had  required  that  his  father  should 
resign  her  to  him  as  he  had  resigned  the  kingdom.  Artax- 
erxeb,  from  fondness  from  his  children,  said  at  first  that  he  would 
do  so,  but  afterwards,  from  a  change  of  mind,  and  in  order 
plausil)ly  to  refuse  what  he  had  inconsiderately  promised, 
made  her  a  priestess  of  the  sun,  an  oiiice  which  obliged  her 
to  perpetual  chastity.  The  yonn^  Darius,  being  incensed  at 
this  proceeding,  broke  out  at  first  into  reproaches  against  his 
father,  and  sui3sequently  entered  into  this  conspiracy  with  his 
brothers.  But  while  he  was  meditating  destruction  for  his 
fiither,  he  was  discovered  and  apprehended  with  his  associates, 
and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  to  the  gods  who  avenge 
paternal  authority.  The  wives  of  them  all,  too,  together  with 
their  children,  were  put  to  death,  that  no  memonal  of  such 
execrable  wickedness  might  be  left.  Soon  after  Artaxerses  died 
of  a  disease  contracted  by  grief,  having  been  happier  as  a  king 
than  as  a  &ther. 

IIL  Possession  of  the  throne  was  pven  to  Ochus,  who, 
dreading  a  similar  coni^iracy,  filled  the  palace  with  the  blood 
and  dead  bodies  of  his  kinsmen  and  the  nobility,  being  touched 
with  compassion  neither  for  consanguinity,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
lest,  apparently,  he  should  t)e  thought  lesb  wicked  than  bis 
brothers  that  had  meditated  parricide. 
*  Book  V.  c.  11. 

f  Concerning  whom  aee  iyilian.  Var.  Hiflt.  xiL  1« 
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Having  thus,  as  it  were,  purified  his  kingdom,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Cardusii;  in  the  course  of  which  one  CodomRnnns,* 
followed  liv  applause  from  all  the  Persians,  engaged  mtb. 
one  of  the  enemy  that  offered  himself  for  single  combat,  and, 
having  killed  his  antagonist,  regained  the  victoiy  for  his 
fellow  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  glory  which  they  had  almoet 
loet  For  this  hoiurarable  service  Oodomamius  was  made 
goyemor  of  Annenia.  Some  tinie  after»  on  the  deaith  of 
Oebos,  he  was  chosen  king  by  die  people  from  regard  to  his 
former  merits,  and,  Aat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  hae 
loyal  dignity,  bonomred  with  the  name  of  Darius.  He  nudn- 
tained  a  long  war,  with  varions  success,  bnt'with  great  efibnis« 
agamst  Alexander  the  Great.  But  being  at  last  overeome  by 
Alexander,  and  slain  t  hv  his  relations,  he  terminated  his  life 
and  tile  kingdom  of  the  Persians  together. 


BOOK  XI. 

Commencement  of  Ale-s:ander*s  reign ;  lie  prepares  to  invade  Persia,  I.  II, 
— Suppress^  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  Greece  ;  (ieatroys  Thebea ; 
banisiies  th&  Athenian  orators,  IIL  IV. — Sets  out  for  Peitoa,  V.— 
Batfle  of  tiie  QnnleuB,  TI.— The  Qordian  knot,  Y 11.— Almnder 
a&d  his  phyflidaa  FhilippuB,  VIIL  Battle  of  Isstui,  IX. — ^Alex- 
ander becomM  luxurious ;  takes  ^re,  X. — Visits  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  XI. — Refuses  peace  to  Darius,  XXL — Battle  of 
Arbela  and  its  oonse<jtueiU)efly  XIIL  XIV. — Death  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannuB,  XV* 

I.  In  the  am^  of  Philip  there  were  various  nations,  and 
sffcer  his  death  different  feeungs  pmailed  among  Ihem.  Somei, 
oppressed  mth  an  unjust  yoke,  were  eacctted  with  hopes  of 
reooyering  their  liberty ;  odiers,  fiom  dislike  of  going  to  war 
in  a  distant  oonntry,  rejoiced  that  the  expeditbn  was  broken 
off ;  others  grieved  that  the  torch,  kindled  at  the  daughter's 
nuptials,  should  have  lie  en  applied  to  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
father.  It  was  no  small  fear,  too,  that  possessed  his  frienda 
on  HO  sudden  a  change,  contemplating  at  one  time  Asia  that 

*  Cfodommmm  qM§m,\  Codomaimui  wis  not  so  obsoiura^  that  it 
WBB  neoeesaiy  to  speak  of  aim  as  giMam,  for  his  father  was  Arsanu^ 
and  his  momer  Siajgambl%  the  hrother  and  sister  of  Idng  Oehu8»^ 

Wetzd. 
t  See  Book  xL  c.  li. 
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had  been  provoked,  at  another  Europe*  that  was  not  yet  paci- 
fied, at  another  the  Illyrians,  Thracians,  Dardanians,  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  who  were  of  wavering  faith  aud  per- 
fidious dis|M>sitions,  aud  whom,  if  they  should  all  rtib^at  oacd| 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  resist. 

To  all  these  apprehensions  the  succession  of  Alexander 
was  a  rehef,  who,  in  a  public  assembly,  so  elfectually  soothed 
and  encouiaged  the  people,  as  to  remove  all  uneasiness  from 
those  that  were  aficaid,  and  to  fill  erefy  one  with  favourable 
expectadeoB.  He  was  now  twenty  years  old ;  at  which  age  he 
gave  great  promise  of  ^hat  he  would  be,  but  with  such 
modesty,  that  it  was  evident  he  reserved  the  further  proofs  of 
his  ahihij foretime  of  actbn.  He^granted  the  ManedonianB 
relief  firom  ell  burdena,  exoqpt  tfai^  d  serrioe  in  war ;  by 
which  conduct  he  gained  $nck  popularity  with  his  suljects^ 
that  they  said  they  had  changed  oolj  the  peia9on»  not  the 
virtues,  of  their  king. 

II.  His  first  care  was  about  his  father's  funeral,  when  he 
caused  all  who  had  been  privy  to  liis  miu  der  to  be  put  to  death  at 
his  burial-place.  The  ouiy  one  that  he  spared  \sas  Alexander 
Ljiicestest  his  brother,  preserving  in  him  tbe  uian  who  had  first 
acknowledged  his  royal  authority,  for  he  had  been  the  first  to 
salute  lum  king.  His  Lixalier  (  ;irRnus,J  a  rival  for  the  thronet 
as  being  the  son  of  ins  step-motlier,  he  ordered  to  be  slain. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  put  down  mauy  tribes  that 
were  revolting,  and  quelled  some  seditions  m  their  birth. 
Encouraged  by  hi^  success,  he  nuirohed  with  haste  into 
Greece,  where,  after  his  father's  6tKample»  having  sonunoned 
the  states  to  meet  at  Corinth,  he  was  appointed  general  in  his 
room.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  with  Ferai% 
of  which  a  oommenoemeut  had  been  madd  by  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  prepaiatkms  for  it,  he  received  intelligenoe 
that  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  had  gone  over  fiN)ni  hie 
side  to  that  of  the  FersianSt  and  that  the  author  of  the  de> 
fecdon  waa  the  orator  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  bribed  by 

*  That  is,  Grtiece. 

f  So  caUed  from  Lyncestis,  a  region  bordering  on  MMjedonia,  the 

wihahitiijaU^  wbki^  Coooeming 
tlus  Alexander,  see  Quint  Cart  vii.1;  DIod.  8ia  xvii  «^  80 ;  Arxisn. 

L  25;  Justin,  XL  7;  xii.  14. —  Wetzel. 

t  Oaranam  frcUrem,  Only  his  ka/ff^nvther ;  he  was  the  aon  of 
Cleopatra^  ix«  5,  7. 
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the  Persians  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  who  had  asserted 
that  the  whole  army  of  the  Macedonians,  with  their  king,  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  Triballi,  produciiig  the  author  of  the  infor- 
mation before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  a  iimn  who  said, that 
he  had  been  woandcd  m  the  battle  in  which  the  king  had 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  which  statement,"  it  was  added, 
"  the  feelings  of  almost  all  the  cities  were  changed^  and  the 
garrisons  of  the  Macedodans  besieged."  To  repress  these 
commotions,  he  marched  upon  Greece  inOx  an  army  in  full 
array,  and  with  such  expedition,  that  they  could  scaicely  beUeve 
they  saw  him  of  whose  approach  they  were  so  little  aware. 

Ill,  In  the  course  of  his  march  he  had  exhorted  the 
Thessalians  to  peace,  reminding  them  of  the  kindnesses* 
shown  them  by  his  fiither  Philip,  and  of  his  mother's  con- 
nexion with  them  by  the  &mily  of  the  ^acid».t  Hie  Thessa- 
lians gladly  listening  to  such  an  address,  he  was  chosen,  like 
his  father,  captain-general  of  the  whole  nation,  and  they 
resigned  into  his  hand  ali  their  customs  and  public  revenues. 
The  Athenians,  as  they  had  heen  the  first  to  rebel,  were  also 
the  fiiBt  to  repent  of  their  rebellion,  turning  their  contempt 
for  their  enemy  into  admiration  of  him,  and  extolling  the 
youth  of  Alexander,  which  they  had  previously  despised,  above 
the  merits  of  old  generals.  Sending  ambassadors,  therefore, 
they  deprecated  war ;  and  Alexander,  listening  to  their  en- 
treaties, and  severely  reproving  them  for  their  conduct,  laid 
aside  hostilities  against  them.  He  then  directed  his  march 
towards  Thebes,  intending  to  show  similar  indulgence,  if  he 
fi)and  similar  penitence.  Bat  the  Thebans  had  recourse,  not 
to  prayers  or  intreaties,  but  to  anns,  and»  being  conquered, 
soffered  the  severest  hardships  of  the  most  wre^ed  stale  of 
subjugation.  It  being  debated  inaconncil  of  war^  whether 
the  ciQr  should  be  destroyed*  the  Phocians,  Platesans,  Thes- 
pians, and  Ordiomenians,  who  were  the  allies  of  Alexander 
and  sharers  in  his  tictoiy,  dwdt  upon  the  destraction  of  their 
own  cities  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Thebans,  urging  against 

# 

*  See  viL  6. 

t  The  MKoAm  were  tiie  deseendaiits  of  JBrneoa,  tiie  ftther  of 
MenSy  and  grandfather  of  AchiUee,  whose  son  Pyrrhiu  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Epirus,  from  whom  Olympias, 
Alexander's  motber,  wag  deacended. —  Wet:'d.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Neoptolemiui^  king  of  the  Moloasi   See  yii.  ^, 
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them  not  only]  their  present,  but  former,  defection  to  tlie 
Persians,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  common  liberty  of  Greece ; 
**  on  which  account/'  they  said,  '*  they  were  an  object  of  <:^ene- 
ral  hatred,  as  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  ail  the  Greeks 
had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  demolish  Thebes  as  soon 
as  they  had  conquered  the  Persians."  They  brought  forward 
also  the  fabulous  accounts  of  their  old  crimes,  mth  which  they 
had  fille&  dTerj  theatre,  to  make  them  odious  not  only  for 
their  recent  peiidy,  but  for  their  ancient  infamy. 

IV.  Gleadas,  one  of  those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
being  permitted  to  speak  in  their  behalf,  said,  that  ^ey  had 
not  revolted  £fom  the  king,  whom  they  nnderatood  to  be  Ulled, 
but  from  the  king's  heirs  ;  that  what  had  been  done  in  ^e 
matter  was  the  fiiult,  not  of  treacheiy,  but  of  credulity  for 
whioh,  however,  they  had  already  suffered  severely  by  the  loss 
of  the  flower  of  their  soldiery ;  that  there  was  leSft  them  only 
a  multitude  of  old  men  and  women,  equally  weak  and  harm- 
less, but  who  had  been  so  harassed  by  contumeHes  and 
insults,  that  ihey  had  never  endured  anything  more  grievous  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  nosv  mtiercede  for  his  countn^men,  of 
whom  so  few  survived,  but  for  their  unoffending  natal  soil, 
and  for  a  city  wbich  had  given  l)irtli,  not  only  to  men,  but  to 
gods."f  lie  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  king,  too,  from 
his  superstitious  regard  for  Hercules,  who  had  been  bom  at 
Thebes,  and  from  whom  the  family  of  the  ^acida?  was  descended, 
and  from  the  reflection  that  the  youth  of  his  father  Philip  had, 
been  spent  at  Thebes ;  and  he  coloured  him  "  to  spare  a  city 
which  adored  some  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  bom  in  it, 
as  gods,  and  saw  others  who  had  been  brought  up  in  it, 
princes  of  the  Jiighest  dignity."  But  resentment  was  more 
powerful  than  entreaty.  The  dtj  was  in  consequence  de- 
molished, the  lands  divided  among  the  conquerors,  and  the. 
prisoners  publicly  sold,  their  price  being  settled  not  for  the 
profit  of  those  who  bought  them,  but  according  to  the  hatred 
of  their  enemies.t    Their  fate  seemed  to  the  Athenians 

*  Credtditatis.]  Tauchnitz's  edition  has  crudditaiiif  by  au  error, 
apparently  of  the  press, 
t  That  is,  Hereules  and  Baoohus. — Weizd, 

$  Quorum  pretmm       ex  ementium  commodo,  sed  ex  inimiooinm 
extendiiur.]  "  The  greatness  of  the  price  askod  for  them,"  says 
Berneccerus,  ''was  i!i  proportion  to  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
were  boMght  by  their  enemies."  ^  If  any  one  of  the  purobaaers  wished 
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deserring  of  pit^ ;  and  they  theieibre,  though  eoutrarj  to  the 
king's  prohibition,  opened  tibieir  gates  for  the  reeeption  of  the 
exilee.  At  this  proceeding  Alexander  was  so  displeased*  thact 
when,  they  deprecated  war  by  a  second  embassy,  he  finboie 
from  hostilities  only  on  condition  that  Iheur  orators  and 
leaders*  through  confidence  in  whom  they  had  so  often  re- 
belled, idioiild  be  deliTered  up  to  hiuL  The  Athonaiy  prepar- 
ing to  comply,  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  abide  a  war,  the 
matter  ended  in  this  arrangement,  that  the  orators  should 
be  retained  and  the  generals  banished ;  when  the  latter  im- 
mediately went  over  to  Darius,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Persians. 

V.  When  he  set  out  to  the  Persian  war,  he  put  to  death  all 
hif=!  step-mother's  relations*  whom  Philip  had  advanced  to 
any  high  dignity,  or  appointed  to  any  command.  Nor  did 
he  spare  such  of  his  own  kinsmen  as  seemed  qualified  to  fill 
the  throne,  lest  any  occasion  for  rebellion  should  be  left  in 
Macedonia  during  his  absence  i  and  of  the  tributary  princes 
he  took  such  as  were  distinguished  for  ability  to  the  war  with 
him,  leaving  the  less  able  at  home  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions.  Having  then  assembled  his  troops,  he  put  them 
on  shipboard,  where,  excited  with  incredible  animation  at  the 
flight  of  Asia,  he  erected  altars  to  the  twelve  gods  to  offsr 
prayers  fbr  success  in  the  war.  He  divided  all  his  priTate 
pzoperty,  which  he  had  in  Macedonia  and  the  rest  of  Enrope^ 
among  his  fiiends,  saying,  that  for  himself  Asia  was  ef- 
ficient.** Before  any  ship  lelt  the  shore,  he  offered  sacrifices, 
praying  for  ••victory  in  that  war,  in  which  he  had  been  chosen 
the  avenger  of  Greece  so  often  assailed  by  the  Persians, 
to  whom,"  he  said,  'a  reign  buificiently  long  had  been  granted, 
a  reign  that  had  now  reached  maturity,  and  it  was  time  that 
orhf  rs,  who  would  coTiduct  themselves  better,  should  take  their 
place.  '  Nor  were  the  anticipations  of  the  army  dillerent  from 
those  of  the  prince  :  for  all  the  soldiers,  unmindful  of  their 
wives  and  elnldren,  and  of  tlie  h  ngth  of  the  expedition  from 
home,  contemplated  the  Persian  gold,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  east,  as  already  their  own  prey,  thinking  neither  of  the 
war  nor  its  perils,  but  of  riches  only.   When  they  arrived  at 

to  get  an  old  enemy  into  his  power  to  torture  him  as  a  slave,  he  offered 
a  high  price  for  him. 
•  AmiMig  whom  ww  Attelos.  Compare  «1l  ii  inU^WetmL 
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the  continent  of  Asia,  Alexander  first  of  all  threw  a  dart  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  leaped  on  the  bhore  in  fall  armour, 
like  one  dancing  tlie  tripnilium,*  He  then  proceeded  to  offer 
Bacrifices,  praying  that  "  those  countnes  might  not  unwillingly 
receive  him  as  their  king,"  He  also  sacrificed  at  Troy,  at  the 
tomhs  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  Trojan  war.* 

VI.  Marching  forward  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  he  kept  the 
aoldiers  ttom  xavagiiig  Aaia»  telling  them  that  thej  ought  to 
Bpm  their  own  property*  and  not  destroy  what  thej  cams  to 
possess.*'  "His  anny  consisted  of  thirty-two  thousand  infeintry, 
and  four  dionsand  five  hundred  cavaky,  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty*two  ships.  Whether,  witli  this  small  force,  it  is  more 
wottdeiM  that  he  conquered  the  world,  or  that  he  dared  to 
attempt  its  conquest,  is  difiBksult  to  detennine*  When  he 
selected  his  troops  for  so  haaardous  a  mi&re,  he  did  not 
dioose  iDhost  young  men,  or  men  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
but  veterans,  most  of  whom  had  even  passed  their  term  of 
service,  and  who  had  fought  under  his  father  and  his  uncles ;  f 
so  that  he  might  he  thought  to  hiive  chosen,  not  soldiers,  but 
ma.stei's  in  war.  No  one  was  made  ai^  olhcerj  who  way  uot 
sixty  years  of  age ;  so  that  he  who  saw  the  captains  assembled 
at  head-quart-ers,§  would  have  declared  that  he  saw  the  senate 
of  some  ancient  republic.  None,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
thought  of  flight,  but  every  one  of  vietQiy ;  noue  trusted  in  his 
feet,  but  every  one  in  his  arms. 

King  Darius,  on  the  other  hand,  from  confidence  in  bis 
strength,  abstained  from  all  artihoe  in  his  opexations ;  observ- 

• 

•  TripwdianUi  timUiB.]  The  tripudium  was  a  sort  of  dance  in  which 
the  performers  beat  the  earth  with  their  feet  in  meaBured  tread. 
Cicero,  de  Div.  ii.  34,  siippoBes  the  derivation  to  be  from  terra  and 
pcmre :  terrvpavium,  terripudiumf  tripadmm.  Cicero,  indeed,  is 
here  speaking  of  the  com  that  fell  from  tiio  heeke  of  ilie  aaofed 
'  fhiffkfti^  Trhfm  tlimy  irw^  fonding;  and  Tumebus  and  others  accordingly 
■appoae  that  his  derivatioa  is  confined  to  that  signification  of  the 
word,  and  that  the  dance  is  derived  from  ter  and  pes  ;  agreeably  to 
Horace's  Oaudet  invisam  pepidisse  fossor  ter  pede  (err am ^  Od.  iii  18,  15, 
and  Ovid's  Ft  riridem  celeri  ter  pede  pulsat  hmMm,  Fast,  vi  329. 
Compai-e  Lucret.  v.  1393,  ieqq, 

t  Uadar  Alexander  and  Paidiooae  agahufc  the  IlIyiiaiDHk-— IFe^ 

X  OrdSna  dusdt.]  A  phxaae  boirowed  teem  the  military  affairs  of 
the  Romans,  among  whom  ordtnes  ducere  meant  "  to  be  a  centurion." 

§  Prindpim  eaitrontflk]  See  note  on  Fhosm,  iiL  10,  Bohn's  Claaaical 
Library. 
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ing  thftt  '^dandestme  measures  were  fit  only  for  a  stolea' 
victory ;  *'  he  did  not  attempt  to  lejpel  the  enemy  from  his 
frontiers,  but  admitted  them  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
thinking  it  more  hononrable  to  dme  war  ont  of  his  kingdom 
than  not  to  give  it  entrance.  The  first  engagement,  in  conse- 
quence, was^tbuglit  on  the  plains  cf  Adrastia.*  The  Persian 
army  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  con- 
quered not  less  hy  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  than  by  the 
conduct  of  Alexander,  and  took  to  flight.  The  slaughter 
among  the  Persians  was  great.  Of  the  army  of  Alexander 
there  fell  only  nine  foot-soldiers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
horse,  whom  the  king  buried  sumptuously  as  an  enrcmrage- 
ment  to  the  rest,  honouring  them  also  with  equestrian  statues, 
and  granting  privileges  to  their  relatives.  After  this  victory 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  came  over  to  his  side.  He  had  also 
soTeral  encounters  with  Darius's  lieutenants,  whom  he  con- 
quered, not  so  much  by  his  arms,  as  by  tibe  tenor  of  his 
name. 

YII.  Dmang  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  he  was 
acquainted,  on  the  information  of  a  certain  prisoner,  that  a 
conspiracy  was  forming  against  him  by  Alexander  Ijyncestes, 
the  son-in-law  of  Antipater,  who  had  been  made  governor  of 
Macedonia.  Fearing,  therefore,  that,  if  he  were  put  to  death, 
some  disturbance  might  arise  in  Macedonia,  he  only  kept  him 
in  prison.f 

He  soon  after  marched  to  a  city  called  Gordium,  which  is 
situated  between  the  Greater  and  Lebbtr  Phrygia,  and  which 
he  earnestly  desired  to  take,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  as  because  he  had  heard  tliat  in  that  city,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  was  deposited  the  yoke  of  Gordius's  car;' 
the  knot  of  which,  if  any  one  should  loose,  the  oracles  of  old 
had  predicted  that  he  sliould  rule  all  Asia.  The  cause  and 
origin  of  the  matter  was  as  follows.  When  Gordius  was 
ploughing  in  these  parts,  with  oxen  that  he  had  hired, J 
birds  of  every  kind  began  to  fly  about  him«  Going  to  consult 
the  augurs  of  the  nex^t  town  on  the  oocurrence,  he  met  at  the 

*  Campis  AdrastuB.]  Through  which,  flows  th©  river  Qramcufi,  from 
which  the  battle  ia  generally  named. 

t  He  was,  however,  afberwurds  put  to  death.    Bee  xii  14,  inU. 

t  Bubui  etrnduetu,']  It  is  speoined  that  they  were  hixed,  to  denote 
his  poverty. 
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gate  a  Tiigin  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  asked  her  "  which  of 
tile  augurs  he  had  best  consult"  When  she,  having  heard  his 
reason  for  consulting  them,  and  knowing  something  of  the 
art  from  the  instruction  of  her  parents,  replied,  that  *•  a  king- 
dom was  portended  to  him,"  and  offered  to  become  his  wife 
and  the  sharer  of  his  expectations.  So  fkir  a  match  seemed 
the  chief  felicity  of  a  tlirone.  After  his  marriage  a  civil  war 
arose  among  the  Phrygians;  and  when  they  consulted  the 
oracles  how  their  discord  might  be  teniHiiated,  the  oracles 
re])lied  that  **  a  king  was  required  to  settle  their  disputes.'* 
Inquirinf^  a  second  time  as  to  the  person  of  the  king,  they 
were  directed  to  regard  him  as  their  king  whom  they  should 
first  observe,  on  their  return,  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  a  ear.  The  person  who  presented  himself  to  them  was 
Gordius,  and  they  at  once  saluted  him  king.  He  dedicated 
the  car,  in  which  he  was  riding  when  the  throne  was  offered 
him,  "to  kingly  majesty,"  and  it  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  After  him  reigned  his  son  Midas,  who,  having  been 
instructed  by  Orpheus  in  sacred  rites,  Med  all  Phiygia  with 
ceremonies  of  religion,  by  which  he  was  better  protected, 
during  his  whole  life,  than  by  arms.  Alexander,  haying  taken 
the  city,  and  gone  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  requested  to  see 
the  yoke  of  Gordius's  car,  and,  when  it  was  shown  him,  not 
being  able  to  find  the  ends  of  the  cords,  which  were  hidden 
within  the  knots,  he  put  a  forced  interpretation  on  the  oracle, 
and  cut  the  cords  wiih  liis  sword ;  and  thus,  when  the  invo- 
lutions were  opened  out,  discovered  the  ends  concealed  in 
them. 

VIII.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  intelligence  was  brought 
him  that  Darius  was  approaching  with  a  vast  army.  Fearmg 
the  detilos,  he  crossed  Mount  Taurus  with  tlie  utmost  expedition, 
advancing,  in  one  of  his  forced  marches,  live  hundred  stadia.* 
Arriving  at  Tarsus,  and  being  charmed  with  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  river  Cydnus»  which  flows  through  the  midst  of  the 
city,  he  threw  off  hjs  armour^  and,  covered  as  he  was  with 
dust  and  sweat,  plunged  himself  into  the  water,  which  was 
then  excessively  cold ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  such  a  numbness 
seized  his  nenres,  that  his  voice  was  lost,  and  not  only  was 
there  no  hope  of  saving  his  life,  but  not  even  a  means  of 

*  About  fifty-seven  miles  and  a  half,  the  Qieek  stadium  being  equal 
to  eoe  feet  9  iachefl*  See  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Diet.  tu&  voc 
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delaying  death  could  he  found.  One  of  his  ph  jsieianSt  named 
Philippus,  was  the  only  person  that  piomiaed  a  eore ;  hat  a 
letter  from  Pannenio,  which  arrived  the  day  hefbre  from 
Cappadocia,  rendered  him  an  object  of  soqpidon ;  for  Par- 
menio,  knowing  nothing  of  Alexander's  illness,  had  written 
to  caution  bim  against  trusting  Philippus,  as  he  had  heen 
bribed  by  Darius  wiih  a  large  sum  of  money.  Alexander, 
bowever,  thougbt  it  better  to  trust  the  doubtful  faith  of  the 
physician,  than  to  perish  of  certain  disease.  Taking  the  cup 
from  Philippus,  therefore,  he  gave  him  Paroienio  s  letter  to 
read,  and,  as  he  drank,  hxed  his  eyes  upon  the  physician's 
counteiiaTice  while  he  was  reading.  Seeing  him  unmoved,  be 
became  more  cheerful,  and  recovered  his  health  on  the  fourth 
day  after. 

IX,  Meantime  Darius  advanced  to  battle  with  four  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.'  So  vast  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  caused  some  distrust  in  Alexander,  when  be 
contemplated  the  smallnees  of  his  own  army ;  but  he  called 
to  mind,  at  the  same  time,  bow  much  he  had  already  done, 
and^  how  powerful  people  he  had  0Terthrown»  with  ,that  yeiy 
moderate  force.  His  hopes,  therefore,  prerailing  wet  hia  ap- 
prehensions, and  thinking  it  more  hazardous  to  oi^fer  the 
contest,  }est  dismay  should  Ml  upon  his  men,  he  rode  round 
among  bis  troops,  and  addressed  those  of  each  nation  in  an 
appropriate  speech.  He  excited  the  Illyrians  and  Thracians 
by  describing  the  enemy's  wealth  and  treasures,  aud  the 
Greeks  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  wars  of  old,  and 
their  deadly  hatred  towards  the  Persians.  He  reminded  ^the 
Macedonians  at  one  time  of  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  at 
another  of  their  desire  to  subdue  Asia,  boasting  that  no  troops 
in  the  world  had  been  found  a  match  for  them,  and  assuring 
them  that  this  battle  would  put  an  end  to  tlieir  labours  and 
crown  their  glory.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  he 
wised  the  army  occasionally  to  halt,  that  they  might,  by  such 
stoppages,  accustom  themselves  to  endure  the  sight  of  so  great 
a  multitude.  Nor  was  Darius  less  active  in  dmwing  up  his 
forces.  Ejecting  the  services  of  his  offic  be  rode  himself 
through  the  whole  army,  encouraged  the  scTcral  divisions,  and 
pat  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
perpetual  possession  of  empire  Youchsafed  them  by  the  im* 
mortal  godls.    Soon  after  a  battle  was  fought  with  great  spirit. 
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Both  kings  were  wounded  in  it.  The  result  remained  doubt- 
fdl  until  Daiias  fled,  when  there  ensued  a  great  slaughter  of 
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mad  ten  thousand  horse,  and  forty  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  were  kilM  ft 
Inmdred  and  thirty  foot  md  a  hundred  and  My  hone.  In 
tihe  camp  ot  the  PeniaiiB  wbb  found  abondanoe  of  gold  end 
odier  treasmes;  and  among  the  oapttrea  taken  in  it  mre  the 
motlier  and  wife,  who  was  also  the  sister,  of  DaciiB,  and  two 
sf  his  dan^teiB.  When  Alexander  eame  to  see  and  oonsole 
them,  they  threw  themselves,  at  the  sight  of  his  armed  attend- 
ants, into  one  another's  arms,  and  uttered  mournful  cries,  as 
if  expecting  to  die  immediately.  Afterwards,  fallintr  at  the 
feet  of  Alexander,  they  begged,  not  that  they  might  Jiv(\  but 
that  their  death  might  be  delayed  till  they  should  bury  the 
body  of  Darius.  Alexander,  toiiclied  with  the  respectful  con- 
cern of  the  princesses  for  Darms,  a8?>ured  theiu  tiiat  the  king 
was  still  alive,  and  reinoved  their  apprehensions  of  death  ; 
directing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  be  trcnted  as 
royal  personages,  and  giving  the  daughters  hopes  of  husbands 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  father. 

X.  As  he  afiterwar^  contemplated  the  wealth  and  di^lay 
of  Darius,  he  was  seized  with  admiration  of  such  magnificence* 
Hence  it  was  that  he  tirst  began  to  indulge  in  luxurious  and 
splendid  banquets,  and  £b11  in  love  with  his  eaptihre  Baisine 
lor  her  heanty,  hy  whom  he  had  afterwards  a  son  that  he 
eaUed  Hercoles.   Not  forgetting,  howoTer,  that  Darius  was 
still  aUTs,  he  despatohed  &nnemo  to  sdse  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  commissioned  some  others  of  his  Maids  to  secure  the 
cities  of  Asia,  which,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  Tictory,  had 
immediately  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  the  satraps  of  Darius 
surrendering  themselves  with  a  vast  quantity  of  treasure.  He 
next  marched  into  Syria,  where  he  was  met  by  several  princes 
of  the  east  with  fillets  on  their  heads.*    Of  these,  according 
to  their  respective  deserts,  he  received  some  into  alliance ; 
others  he  depiived  of  their  thrones,  and  put  new  kings  in 
their  places.    Ab«»^*^  the  rest  Aliilolonymus,  appointed  by 
AlexLinder  king  of  Sidon,  stood  pre-eimnent ;  a  man  whom, 
when  he  was  living  a  life  of  poverty,  bein*^^  accustomed  to 
draw  water,  and  water  gardens  for  hire,  Alexander  made 

*  Oim  nrfiMt,}  D^oting  that  th«7  were  suppliaata* 
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a  king,  setting  aside  the  nobles,  lest  they  should  regard  his 
favour  as  sin  wii  to  their  birth,  and  not  as  proceeding  from  the 
kindness  of  the  giver. 

The  city  of  Tyre  sending  Alexander,  by  the  hands  of  a 
deputation,  a  golden  crown  of  great  value,  as  a  token  of  con- 
gratulation, he  received  their  present  kindly,  and  told  them 
that  *•  he  intended  to  visit  Tyre  to  pay  his  vows  to  Hercules.'* 
The  deputies  replying  that  ha  would  do  that  better  at  Old 
Tyre,*  and  in  the  more  ancient  temple  he  was  so  provoked 
with  them,  because  th^  evidently  deprecated  his  visit,  that  he 
threatened  their  city  with  destmction.  Bringing  up  bis  army* 
soon  after,  to  the  island,  he  was  met  with  a  hostile  resistance, 
the  Tvrians,  fitom  reUance  on  Carthage,  beiug  not  less  deter^ 
mined  than  himself.  The  example  of  Dido  had  stimnlatod 
the  Tyrians;  for  that  queen,  after  founding  Carthage,  had 
secured  tlie  empire  ov<jr  the  third  part  of  the  world  ;f  and  . 
they  thought  it  would  be  dishonourahie  if  their  women  should 
show  niore  courage  in  acquiring  dominion  than  they  in  de- 
fending their  liberty.  They  removed  to  Cartluige,  therefore, 
such  as  were  unfit  for  war,  and  sent  at  once  for  assistance,  but 
were,  not  long  afterwards,  reduced  by  treachery. J 

XI.  Alexander  next  got  possession  of  Rhodes  and  Cilicia§ 
without  an  effort  He  then  went  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  to  consult  the  orade  about  the  event  of  his  future 
proceedings,  and  his  own  parentage.  For  his  mother  Olym- 
pias  had  confessed  to  her  husband  Philip,  that  she  had  con- 
ceived Alexander,  not  by  him,  but  by  a  serpent  of  extraordinary 
size.'*  Philip,  too,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  had  pnbUdj 
declared  that  Alexander  was  not  his  son;'*  and  he  accord- 
iugly  divorced  Olympias,  as  having  been  guilty  of  adolteiy. 
Alexander,  therefore,  anxioos  to  obtain  the  homnir  of  divine 
paternity,  and  to  clear  his  mother  from  in&my,  instructed  the 
priests,  by  messengers  whom  he  sent  before  him,  what  answers 

*  Ti/ro  vefcrc]  T\Tiich  had  been  besieged  for  thirteen  years,  and  at 
last  taken  by  Nebuchadtu  zzar,  B.0,  690.  The  new  city  of  T^re  had 
b^^n  bnilt  on  an  island. —  ]\'ef2''I. 

f  2s  oi,  dhe  lierseii,  but  lier  aucctsiisoris,  extended  their  dominion  over 
a  great  part  ef  Afim. 

t  Or  nther,  after  behig  besieged  seven  months  they  were  forced  to 
surrender.  Sea  Diod.  Sic.  xvii  40 — 47;  Q.  Curt  ir*  Compare 
also  Justin,  xviii.  3,  stihjtn. —  Wef:rJ. 

I  Isaac  Yossius  coigecturea  ^yria,  aa  Cilida  had  been  alreadj  taken. 
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he  wished  to  receive.  The  prie«^ts,  as  soon  as  he  eutered  the 
temple,  saluted  him  as  the  s  on  of  Ammon.  Alexander,  pleased 
with  the  god's  adoption  of  hmi,  directed  that  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  his  son.  He  then  inquired  "  whether  he  had  taken 
vengeance  on  all  that  bad  been  concerned  in  the  assassination 
of  his  father."  He  was  answered  that  his  fother  oould 
neither  be  assassinated,  nor  could  die ;  but  that  vengeance  for 
Philip's  death  had  been  fully  exacted.''  On  putting  a  third 
question,  he  was  told  that  **  success  in  all  his  wars,  and  do- 
minion over  the  world,  was  granted  him.**  A  response  was 
also  given  hf  the  oxade  to  his  attendants,  that  they  should 
leyerence  Alexander  as  a  god,  and  not  as  a  king.**  Hence  it 
was  that  his  haughtiness  was  so  much  increased,  and  a  strange 
anogance  arose  in  his  mind,  the  agreeableness  of  demeanour, 
which  he  had  contracted  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Gfteeks  and 
the  habits  of  the  Macedonians,  being  entirely  laid  aside.  On 
his  return  from  the  temple  of  Ammon  ho  founded  Alexandria, 
and  desired  that  that  colony  of  the  Macedonians  might  be 
considered  the  metropolis  of  Egypt. 

XII.  Darius,  having  fled  to  Babylon,  entreated  Alexander, 
in  a  letter,  "to  give  him  permission  to  redeem  his  prisoners," 
offering  a  large  sum  for  their  ransom.  But  Alexander  demanded 
his  whole  kingdom,  and  not  a  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of 
their  release,  borne  time  after,  another  letter  from  Darius 
was  brought  to  Alexander,  in  which  one  of  his  daughters  was 
offered  him  in  marriage,  and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom. 
Alexander  replied  that  **  what  was  ofifered  was  his  own,**  and 
desired  him  to  come  to  him  as  a  suppliant,  and  to  leave  the 
disposal  of  his  kingdom  to  his  conqueror.**  All  hopes  of  peace 
being  thus  lost,  Darius  resumed  hostilities,  and  proceeded  to 
meet  Alexander  with  four  hundred  thousand  infantry  and  a 
hundred  thousand  cavalry.  On  his  march  he  was  informed 
lliat  his  wife  had  died  of  a  miscarriage,  and  that  Alexander 
had  mourned  for  her  death,  and  attended  her  funeral ;  acting, 
in  that  respect,  not  from  love,  but  merely  from  kindness  of 
feeling  ;  as  Darius 's  wife  had  been  visited  hy  him  but  once, 
though  he  had  often  gone  to  conbuic  his  mother  and  her 
little  daughters." 

Darius  now  considered  himself  indeed  overcome,  since,  after 
losing  so  many  battles,  he  was  surpassed  by  his  enemy  even 
in  kindnesses,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  consolation  to  him, 
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siiiGe  he  could  not  conqaar,  to  be  oonqnered  hj  wuk  an 
enemy.  He  therefore  mcote  a  third  letter  to  Alexander, 
thanking  him  for  not  having  aetied  as  an  memj  towanis  hia 
jhoiilj,  and  offering  him  a  larger  portbn  of  hk  longdom,  areii 
as  Csur  as  the  river  Euphrates,  another  of  his  daughteia  in 
marria^t  and  thirty  thoasand  talents  for  the  other  prisoners* 
To  this  Alexander  x«>plied,  that  **  thaoiks  were  neeiuess  frooi 
an  enemy;  that  nothing  bad  been  done  by  him  to  flatter 
Darius,  or  to  gain  the  means  of  mollifying  him,  with  a  view 
either  to  tlie  doubtful  results  of  war,  or  to  conditions  of  peace  ; 
but  that  he  had  acted  from  a  cortain  greatness  of  mind,  by 
which  he  had  learned  to  fight  against  the  forces  of  his  ene- 
mies, not  to  take  advantage  of  their  misfortunes ; "  and  he 
promised  at  the  same  lime,  tliat  '*  he  would  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  Darius,  if  he  would  be  content  to  be  second  to  him, 
and  not  liis  equal;  but  that  the  universe  could  not  , be 
governed  by  two  suns,  nor  could  the  earth  with  safety  have 
two  sovereigns;  and  that  he  must  consequently  either  prepare 
to  surrender  on  that  day,  or  to  fight  on  the  next,  and  must 
promise  himself  no  better  soecess  than  ha  had  akesdy 
experienced.* 

XIII.  On  the  next  day  they  drew  up  their  aanies ;  when, 
on  a  sodden,  before  they  came  to  battle,  a  deep  sleep  fell  on 
Alexander,  who  was  weaned  with  making  arrangements. 
Nothing  hot  the  presence  of  the  king  being  wanting,  in  order 
to  commence  the  engagementi  ha  was  awakened,  tiiough  with 
difficulty,  by  Parmenio,  and  as  those  ahont  him  asksdl  the 
reason  of  his  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  danger,  when  he  was 
sparing  of  sleep  even  in  time  of  security,  he  answered  that 
**  he  had  been  relieved  from  great  concern,  and  that  Ins  repoae 
was  occasioned  by  sudden  freedom  from  apprehension,  since 
he  should  now  engage  with  the  forces  of  Darius  in  a  body ; 
whereas  he  had  dreaded,  if  the  Peisiaiis  should  divide  their 
army,  that  the  war  would  be  greatly  protracted.**  Before  the 
battle  commenced,  each  army  was  an  object  of  admiration  to 
its  antagonists.  The  Macedonians  admired  the  host  of  men 
(^posed  to  them,  their  stature,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
armour.  The  Persians  were  amazed  that  so  many  thousande 
of  their  countrymen  had  been  defeated  by  so  sniaU  a  foree* 
Nor  did  the  kings  forbear  to  ride  round  among  dmir  tre^. 
Danus  told  hia  men,  that    if  a  division  of  the  enemy  were 
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nade,  scamfy  one  man  muld  &1]  to  ten*  at  his  own  anned 
IbUowm.'*  Alexander  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  nambeis  of  Hie  enemy,  their  statare,  or  the 
etmngeness  ol  their  complexion."  He  bade  them  remember 
only  that  "  they  were  now  fighting  for  the  third  time  witli  the 
same  a  lversaries ;  and  not  to  imagine  tliat  they  had  been 
rendered  braver  by  defeat,  as  they  would  bring  into  the  field 
with  them  the  sad  recollection  of  iVirmer  disasters,  and  of  the 
blood  slied  in  the  two  previous  engagements ; adding,  that 
"  Darius  had  the  greater  number  of  human  beings,  but  he 
himself  the  greater  number  of  men."  He  admonished  tbera 
**  to  despise  an  army  glittenng  with  gold  and  silver,  in  which 
they  would  find  more  spoil  than  danger,  since  victory  was  to 
be  gained,  not  by  splendoor  of  anas,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
sword." 

XIY.  Soon  after*  the  battle  was  begun.  The  Mace- 
donians rushed  upon  the  swords  presented  to  them,  with 
contempt  for  an  enemy  whom  they  had  so  often  defeated. 
The  Persians^  on  ^e  other  hand,  were  desitfons  to  die  rather 
than  be  ccmquered*  Seldom  has  there  been  so  mnch  blood 
shed  in  a  battle.  Dairins,  wiien  he  saw  his  army  repulsed, 
wished  himself  to  die,  bat  was  eompelled  by  his  offieeis  to 
flee*  Some  advising  that  the  bridge  over  the  Oydnos  should 
be  broken  down,  in  order  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
he  said  that  '*  he  wrjuld  not  provitle  for  his  safety  in  such  a 
way  as  to  expose  so  many  thousiiuds  of  his  followers  to  the 
foe  :  and  that  the  road  which  was  open  to  himself,  ought  also 
to  be  (jpeii  1(1  others."  Alexander,  ine:iinvlule,  made  the  most 
hazardous  etforts :  where  lie  saw  the  enemy  thickest,  aud 
fighting  most  desperately,  there  he  always  threw  himself, 
desiring  that  the  peril  should  be  his,  and  not  his  soldiers*. 
By  this  battle  he  gained  the  dominion  over  Asia,  in  the  fifth 
year  aftw  his  accession  to  the  throne.  His  victory  was  so 
decisive,  that  after  it  none  Tentured  to  rebel  agamst  him ;  and 
the  PeraiaiiB,  alter  a  supremacy  of  so  many  years,  patiently 

•  Very  similar  to  what  is  said  by  Agamemnon^  II.  ii,  af  thd  com* 

puative  numbers  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  : 

So  f^mnll  their  numbei's,  that  if  wars  were  ceaa'd, 
Aiul  Greece  triumphant  held  a  gen'ral  feast^ 
All  rank'd  by  tens ;  whole  decads,  when  th^  dine, 
Must  want  a  Trojan  alaTe  to  pour  the  wiiM^Pqpc 
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submitted  to  the  yoke  of  servitude.  After  rewarding  his 
soldiers,  and  allowing  them  to  recruit  their  streDgt:]i  for 
thirty-four  days,  he  took  account  of  the  spoil.  He  aftersvards 
found  forty  thousand  talents  in  the  city  of  Susa.  Nest  lie 
took  Persepolis,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Peraa,  a 
city  which  had  heen  eminent  for  many- years,  and  ifrhich  was 
filled  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  as  was  now  first  seen  at  its 
destruction.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  about  eight 
hundred  Greeks  met  Alexander,  men  who  had  been  punished 
in  captivity  by  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  and  who  entreated 
that,  as  he  had  delivered  Greece,  he  would  also  release  them 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies.'*  Permission  was  given  to 
them  to  go  home,  but  they  preferred  receiving  portions  of 
land  in  Persia,  lest,  instead  of  causing  joj  to  tlieir  parents  by 
tlieir  return,  they  should  merely  shock  them  by  the  horrid 
spectacle  which  they  presented. 

XV.  Meanwhile,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  Darius 
was  confined  in  golden  fetters*  and  chains  in  a  village  of  the 
ParthiiLiis  named  Thara ;  the  immortal  gods,  I  suppose, 
ordaiinng  that  the  empire  of  the  Persians  should  have  its 
termination  in  the  country  of  those,  who  were  to  succeed  them 
in  dominion«t  Alexander,  hastening  his  march,  arrived  there 
on  the  following  day,  when  he  found  that  Darius  had  been  con- 
veyed from  the  place  in  the  night,  in  a-  covered  vehicle* 
Directing  his  army  to  follow  ium,  he  pursued  the  flying 
prince  with  six  thousand  wraliy.  On  his  march  he  had  several 
severe  encounten,  and  advanced  many  miles  without  finding 
any  traces  of  Darius.  But  while  he  was  allowing  the  horses 
time  to  rest,  one  of  the  soldiers,  going  to  a  neighbouring 
spring,  found  Darius  in  the  vehicle,  wounded  in  several 
places,  but  still  alive.  One  of  the  Pcisian  captives  being 
brought  for^^al•ll,  the  dying  prince,  knowmg  from  his  voice 
that  he  was  his  countryman,  said  that  "  he  had  at  least  this 
comfort  in  his  present  sufferings,  that  he  sliould  speak  to  one 
who  could  imderstaud  him,  and  that  he  should  not  utter  his 
last  words  in  vain."  He  then  desired  that  the  following 
messfi^e  should  be  given  to  Alexander :  tliat  **  he  died  with- 
out havmg  done  him  any  acts  of  kindness,  but  a  debtor  to  him 

*  See  note  on  vi  11. 

f  The  Parthians,  revolting  from  tiie  Sjriauk  fou&did  a  new  empire. 
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for  the  greatest,  since  lie  had  found  his  feelings  towards  his 
mother  and  children  to  be  those  of  a  prince,  not  of  a  foe ;  that 

he  had  been  more  happy  in  his  enemy  than  in  his  relations, 
for  by  his  enemy  life  had  beou  granted  to  his  mother  and 
children,  but  taken  from  liimself  by  his  relatives,  to  whom  he 
had  given  both  life  and  kingdoms ;  and  that  such  a  requital 
must  therefore  be  made  them  as  his  conqueror  should  please. 
For  himself,  tliat  he  made  the  only  return  to  Alexander  which 
he  could  at  the  poiot  of  death,  by  praying  to  the  gods  above 
and  below,  and  the  powei^s  that  protected  kings,  that  the 
empire  of  the  world  might  fall  to  his  lot.  That  he  desired 
the  fiEtvour  of  a  decent  ra^er  than  a  magnificent  funeral ;  and, 
as  to  avenging  his  death,  it  was  not  his  cause  alone  that  was 
concerned, i)ut  precedent,  and  the  common  cause  of  all  king?, 
which  it  would  be  hoth  dishonouiable  and  dangerous  for  hun 
to  n^lect;  since,  in  regard  to  vengeance,  the  interests  of 
jostiee  were  affected,  and,  in  regard  to  precedent,  those  of  the 
general  safety.  To  this  effect  he  gave  him  his  right  hand» 
as  the  only  pledge  of  a  king's  &ith  to  he  conToyed  to  Alex- 
ander."  Then»  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  expired. 

When  this  intelligence  was  communicated  to  Alexander,  he 
went  to  see  the  body  of  the  dead  monarch,  and  contemplated 
with  tears  a  death  so  unsuitable  to  his  dignity.  He  also 
directed  his  corpse  to  be  buried  as  that  of  a  king,  and  his 
relics  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sepulchres  of  his  ancestors. 
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L  Albxahdbb  interred  the  Boldiers,  whom  he  had  lost  in 
the  puiBiiit  of  Darius,  at  great  expense,  and  distributed  thir- 
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teen  thousand  talents  among  the  rest  that  attended  him  iu 
that  expedition.  Of  the  horses,  the  greater  part  were  killed 
by  the  heat;  and  those  that  survived  were  rendered  unfit  for 
service.  All  the  treasure,  amounting  to  a  humlred  and  ninety 
thousand  talents,  was  conveyed  to  Ecbatana,  and  Paimenio 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  these 
proceedings,  letters  Irora  Antipater  in  Macedonia  were  hrought 
to  Alexander,  in  which  the  war  of  Agis  kmg  of  Sparta  in 
(ireece,  that  of  Alexander  king  of  Epirus  in  Italy,  and  that  of 
Zqpynon  his  own  Ikatenant-generaL  in  Scythia,  were  oommiH 
nieated.  At  this  news  he  was  afibeted  with  various  emotioBS^ 
but  f(dt  more  joy  at  learning  the  deaths  of  two  rival  kings, 
than,  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Zopyrion  and  his  army. 

After  ihe  departure  of  Aleiander  ^tcm  Maeednua,  almoet 
all  GiQeoe»  'as  if  to  take  advsntage  of  Hbe  opportnnitjr  fer 
Twmmttg  their  hhertj,  had  risen  in  arms,  yieldiiig,  in  lihat 
respect,  to  the  ioflnence  of  die  LaeediBmoniaiw,  who  alene 
had  rejected  peace  fiom  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  bad 
aconied  the  terma  on  wlneh  it  was  <^ered>  The  leadw  in  tln» 
insurrection  was  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedsdnumians,  but  Anti- 
pater, assomblin;^^  an  army,  suppressed  the  commotion  in  its 
infancy,  Thu  blaughter,  however,  was  great  on  both  sides; 
for  king  Agis,  when  he  saw  his  men  taking  to  flight,  dismissed 
^  his  guaJds,  «md,  that  he  might  seem  inferior  to  Alexander  in 
fortune  only,  not  in  valour,  made  snvh  a  havoc  anionic  the 
enemy,  that  he  sometimes  drove  whohj  troops  before  him.  At 
last,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell  superior  to  all  in  glory. 

II.  Alexander,  too,  the  king  of  Epirus,  having  been  invited 
into  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  who  desired  his  assistance  against 
the  Bmttians,  had  gone  thither  as  eagerly  as  if,  in  a  division 
of  the  world,  the  east  had  Mien  by  lot  to  Alexander,  the  son 
of  bis  sister  Olympias,  and  the  west  to  himself,  and  as  if  he 
waa  likefy  to  have  not  less  to  do  in  Italy,  AMea,  and  Sicily, 
than  Alexander  in  Asia  and  Persia.  To  this  was  added,  that 
as  the  oracle  at  Delphi  bad  £>rewsmed  Alexander  ihe  Great 
against  tieacheiy  in  Maoedoxda,  so  thai  ef  Jupiter  at  Dodona 
bad  admonidied  tbe  olber  Akzander  to  beware  of  t^e  city 
Fandosia  and  tiie  rirer  Acheron  ;**  and  as  both  these  were  in 
Epinis,  and  be  was  ignorant  that  they  were  also  to  be  firamd 
in  Italy,  he  had  the  more  eagerly  fixed  on  this  foreign  expe- 
dition, in  hope  of  escaping  the  dangers  biguiliud  in  the  wam- 
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ing.  On  bis  ani^  in  Italy,  his  ibsfc  eontest  im  ^ntfa  ths 
Apalisns ;  but  when  he  learned  the  destiny  appomted  to  their 
ehy,  iie  soon  ooneladed  a  peace  and  aUiaoce  wilh  their  king. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Apulians,  at  that  time,  was  Bnmdusium, 
which  iL  jiarty  of  ^toliaiis  that  followed  Diomede,  a  leader 
remiere'l  lauioas  snxd  honuinable  Ly  ins  achievements  at  Troy, 
had  founded  ;  but  being  expelled  by  the  Apulians,  and  having 
recourse  to  some  oracle,  they  received  for  answer  that  "  they 
would  possess  for  ever  the  phico  which  th«  y  bud  sought  to  re- 
cover." On  this  grouud  they  demaiidud  of  the  Apulians  that 
th(  ir  citY  sliould  be  restored,  threatening  them  with  war  unless 
the  demand  should  be  complied  with.  But  tlie  orach'  be- 
coming known  to  the  Apulians,  they  put  the  ambassadors  to 
death*  and  buried  them  in  the  that  they  might  have  a 
perpetual  abode  there ;  and,  having  thus  given  the  oracle  a  ful- 
filment, they  loii^  tept  poasession  of  the  city.  Alemmder^ 
hearing  of  this  occurrence,  and  having  great  respect  for  the 
•rades  of  antiqiiitgr,  aoade  an  end  of  hoatiiitifls  i?iih  the 
Apnlians. 

He  engaged  also  in  m  yn£tt  the  BrottiaaB  and  Luoanians, 
and  captored  serend  cities ;  and  he  fonaed  treaties  and  allir 
anees  with  the  MetapontiDes,  Bedimilanfl,  and  Bomans.  But 
the  Brattians  and  Lncamans,  having  collected  feinfiorcemenls 

from  their  neighbours,  renewed  the  war  with  fresh  vigour; 
when  the  king  was  slain  near  the  city  Pandosia  and  the  nver 
Acheron,  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  fatal  place  before  he 
fell  in  it,  and  understanding,  as  he  was  expiring,  that  the 
death,  for  fear  of  ulueh  he  had  fled  from  ins  country,  had  not 
been  to  be  dread*  d  in  ins  country.  The  Tlmnans  ransomed 
his  body  at  the  pubhc  expense,  and  buried  it. 

During  these  events  in  Italy,  Zopyrion,  who  liad  been  left 
governor  of  Pontus  by  Alexander  the  Great,  thinkhig  that,  if  he 
did  not  attempt  something,  he  should  be  stigmatized  as  indo* 
lent,  collected  a  farce  of  thirQr  thousand  men,  and  made  war 
u^n  the  Sqjrthians.  But  being  cut  off,  with  his  whole  amy, 
he  paid  the  penalty  for  a  rash  attack  npon  an  innocent  people. 

III.  When  these  occurrences  were  reported  to  Alexander, 
who  was  iten  in  Bartida,  he  assumed  a  show  of  grief  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship  to  Alexander,  and  caused  the  army  to 
moum  for  three  days*  But  while  all  his  men  were  expecting, 
as  if  the  war  had  been  ended,  to  letum  to  their  countty,  and 
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were  embracing  in  imagination  their  wives  and  children,  lie 
called  a  general  assembly  of  the  troops ;  in  which  he  told 
them  that  **  nothing  had  been  done  in  so  many  glonous  bat- 
tles, if  the  barbarians  more  to  the  eastward  should  be  left 
unmolested ;  that  he  had  not  sought  the  body,  but  the  throoe* 
of  Darius ;  and  that  those  who  had  revolted  from  his  govern* 
ment  must  be  punished."  Having,  by  this  speech,  revived  the 
spirits  of  his  soldiers  for  new  exertions,  he  subdued  HjiGania 
and  the  Mardiang.  Here  Thalestris,  or  Minithya,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  came  to  meet  hliD,  having  tzayelled  for  twenty- 
five  days,  with  three  hundred  women  in  her  train,  and  through 
extremely  populous  nations,  in  order  to  have  issue  by  hinu 
Her  appearance  and  arrival  was  a  cause  of  astonishment  to  aU, 
both  from  her  dress,  which  was  an  unusual  one  for  womm, 
and  from  the  object  of  her  visit.  To  gratify  her,  thirteen  days' 
rest  was  allowed  by  the  king;  and  when  she  thought  herself 
pregnant,  she  took  her  leave. 

Soon  after,  Alexander  assumed  the  attire  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  as  well  as  the  diadem,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  as  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  customs 
of  tliose  whom  lie  had  conquered.  And  lest  sucli  nniovations 
should  be  viewed  with  dislike,  if  adopted  by  himself  alone, 
he  desired  his  friends  also  to  wear  the  long  robe  of  gold  and 
purple.  That  he  might  imitate  the  luxury  too,  as  well  as 
the  dress  of  the  Persians,  he  spent  his  nights  among  troops 
of  the  king's  concubines  of  eminent  beauty  and  birth.  To 
these  extravagsnoes  he  added  vast  magnificence  in  feasting; 
and  lest  his  entertainments  should  seem  jejune  and  parsi- 
monious,* he  accompanied  his  banquets,  according  to  the  osten- 
tation  of  the  eastern  monarcbs,  with  games ;  being  utterly 
unmindful  that  power  is  accustomed  to  be  lost^  not  gained, 
by  such  practices. 

IV.  During  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  there  arose 
throughout  the  camp  a  general  indignation  tJbat  he  had  so 
degenerated  from  his  father  Philip  as  to  abjure  the  very  name 
of  hiii  country,  and  to  adopt  the  mamieii  u£  the  rerbmns, 

*  Lusatna  dutmcUkl  OfSBviiu^  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
duhiKta,  ooqiMtnree  restricta,  WotseL  explains  the  woordB  thus: 
*'  Lest,  as  the  empiro  of  the  Persians  was  daHroyedt  the  luxury  of  the 
PersinDs  f^honM  seem  also  to  be  detifoped/'  I  inoUne  to  think  with 
Gnoviua  that  the  word  is  corrupt  ^  ^ 
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whom,  from  the  e&dd  of  such  mannm,  ho  had  overcome. 
Bat  that  he  mi^t  not  appear  to  he  the  only  person  who 
yielded  to  the  vices  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered  in  t)ie 
field,  he  permitted  his  soldiers  also,  if  thej  had  formed  a 
oonnexion  with  any  of  the  female  captires,  to  many  them ; 
thinking  that  they  would  feel  less  desire  to  return  to  their 
couiitiy,  when  they  had  some  appearance  of  a  house  and  home 
in  the  camp,  and  that  the  fatigues  of  war  would  be  relieved 
by  the  agreeable  society  of  their  wives.    He  saw,  too,  that 
Macedonia  would  be  less  drained  to  supply  the  army,  if  the 
as  reoniits,  should  succeed  their  veteran  fathers,  and 
ser\  e  w  iLhiu  tiie  ramparts  within  which  they  were  burn,  and 
would  be  likely  to  show  more  courage,  if  they  passed,  not  only 
their  earliest  days  of  service,  but  also  their  infancy,  in  the 
camp.     This  custom  was  also  continued  under  Alexander  s 
successors.    Maintenance  -was  provided  for  the  boys,  and 
anns  and  horses  were  given  them  when  they  grew  np ;  and 
rewards  were  assigned  to  the  fathers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  children.    If  the  fathers  of  any  of  them  were 
killed,  the  orphans  notwithstanding  received  their  &ther^8 
pay  ;  and  their  childhood  was  a  sort  of  nulitaij  service  in 
various  expeditions.   Inured  from  their  earliest  years  to  toils 
and  dangers,  they  lormed  an  invincible  army ;  they  looked 
upon  their  camp  as  theur  country,  and  upon  a  battle  as  a 
prelude  to  victory. 

V.  Alexander,  meanwhile,  began  to  show  a  passionate 
temper  towaids  those  about  him,  not  with  a  princely  severity, 
but  with  the  viudictiveness  of  an  enemy.  What  most  in- 
censed him  was,  that  reflections  were  cast  upon  him  in  the 
common  talk  of  the  solrliers,  for  having  cast  off  the 
customs  oi  Ins  father  Phihp  and  of  his  country.  For  tliis 
oiience,  Parmenio,  an  old  man,  next  to  the  king  in  rank,  and 
his  son  Philotas,  were  put  to  dealli ;  an  examination  by 
torture  having  been  previously  held  on  both  of  them.  At 
this  instance  of  cruelty,  all  the  soldierSt  throughout  the  camp, 
began  to  express  their  displeasure,  being  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  the  iunocent  old  general  and  his  son,  and  saying,  at 
times,  that  **  they  must  expect  nothing  better  for  themselves.** 
These  murmurs  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Alexander,  he, 
fearing  that  such  reports  would  be  carried  to  Macedonia,  and 
that  £e  gloiy  of  his  victories  would  be  sullied  by  the  stain  of 
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cradtj »  prefeended  that  be  going  to  send  home  some  of 
his  frieiids  to  give  an  acooinit  of  liis  sucoessBB.  He  ex- 
hqprted  Ins  soldieis  to^te  to  dieir  retatkest  as  they  would  now 
hare  fewer  opportanities  on  aoeount  of  the  scene  of  ifarfiire  be- 

ing  further  from  home.  The  packets  of  letters,  as  they  were 
given  in,  he  commanded  to  be  privately  brought  to  him,  and 
having  learned  from  them  what  every  one  thought  of  inm,  he  put 
all  those,  Avlio  had  given  unfavourable  opinions  of  his  conduct, 
into  one  legirnent,  with  an  intention  either  to  destroy  them,  or  to 
distribute  them  in  colonies  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 

Tie  then  subdued  the  Drancae,  the  Evcrf:^etfp,  tlie  Parymse, 
the  Parapammeni,  the  Adaspii,  and  other  nations  that  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus, 

In  the  meantime  Bessus,  one  of  the  former  Mends  of 
Darius,  who  had  not  only  betrayed  his  sovereign,  but  put  him 
to  death,  was  hiought  to  Alexander  in  chains,  who,  that  he 
might  be  punished  for  his  treaehexy,  deUvefed  him  to  the 
brother  oi  Darius  to  be  tortured,  considering  not  so  modi  that 
Dbbub  had  been  his  enemy,  as  that  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  man  by  whom  he  had  been  killed. 

That  he  migbt  leave  has  name  to  these  parts,  he  feunded 
the  city  of  Alexandria  on  the  river  Tanais,  completing  a  wall  six 
miles  in  circuit  in  seventeen  days,  and  transplanting  into  it 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  that  bad  been  built  by  Cyrus. 
He  also  built  twelve  cities  in  the  territories  of  the  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians,  and  distributed  among  them  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  he  had  found  mutinous. 

VT.  After  these  proceedmgs,  he  invited  his  friends  on  some 
particular  day,  to  a  banquet,  where  mention  being  made,  when 
they  were  intoxicated,  of  the  great  things  achieved  by  Philip, 
he  began  to  prefer  himself  to  his  father,  and  to  extol  the  vast^ 
nesB  of  ids  own  exploits  to  the  skies,  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  agreeing  with  him;  and  when  Clitus,  one  of  the 
older  guests,  tnisting  to  his  hold  on  the  king's  friendship,  in 
wbkHi  he  hdkl  the  principal  place,  defended  the  memory  of 
Philip,  and  pnaaed  his  acts,  he  so  provoked  Alexander,  diat 
he  snatched  a  weapon  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  dew  him 
with  it  in  the  midst  of  ^e  guests.  Exiting  at  the  murder, 
too,  he  scoffed  at  the  dead  man  for  his  defence  of  Philip,  and 
his  commendation  of  his  mode  of  warfare.  But  when  his 
mind,  balialed  witli  the  bloodshed,  grew  calm,  and  reflection 
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took  the  place  of  passion,  he  began,  as  he  contemplated  at 
one  time  the  character  of  the  dend,  and  at  another  the  tk  casion 
of  his  defith,  to  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  deed ;  grieving 
that  he  had  listened  to  his  father's  praises  with  more  anger 
than  he  ought  to  have  listened  to  insults  on  his  memoiy,  imd 
that  an  old  and  blameless  fiiend  had  been  slain  by  him  at  a 
fsast  and  canmsal.  Driven,  therefore,  to  repentance,  with  the 
*  same  vdiemence  with  which  he  had  before  been  impelled  to 
lesentment,  he  detenmned  to  die.  Bursting  into  tears,  he 
embraced  the  dead  man,  laid  his  hand  on  his  wounds,  and 
confessed  his  madness  to  him  as  if  he  conld  hear;  then, 
snatching  np  a  wei^pon,  he  pointed  it  aoainst  his  hrmst,  and 
would  have  committed  suicide,  bad  not  his  friends  inteiposed. 
His  resolntiott  to  die  continued  even  for  several  dajs  after  ; 
£or  to  his  other  causes  of  sorrow  was  added  the  remembrance 
of  his  nurse,  the  sister  of  Clitus,  on  whose  account,  though  she 
was  far  away,  lie  was  greatly  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  lament- 
inff  that  so  base  a  return  should  be  made  her  for  rearing?  him ; 
and  that,  in  the  maturity  of  life  and  conquest,  he  sliould  have 
requited  her,  in  whose  arms  he  had  spent  his  hifancj,  with 
bloodshed  instead  of  kindness.  He  reflected,  too,  what  re- 
marks and  odium  he  must  have  occasi  ined,  as  well  in  his  own 
army  as  among  the  conquered  nations ;  what  fear  and  dislike 
of  himself  among  his  other  friends ;  and  how  dismal  and  sad 
he  bad  rendered  his  entertainment,  appearing  not  less  to  be 
dreaded  at  a  feast  than  when  armed  m  t)ie  field  of  battle. 
Parmenio  and  Philotas,  his  cousin  Amyntas,  his  murdered 
stepmother  and  brothers,  with  Attalus,  Eurylodius,  Pausanias, 
and  other  skng^tered  nobles  of  Macedonia,  piesented  them- 
selves to  his  imagination.  He  in  consequence  persisted  in 
abstaining  from  food  for  four  dajs,  until  he  was  drawn  from 
lys  purpose  by  the  prayen  of  the  whole  army,  who  oonjured 
Urn  "  not  to  lament  the  death  of  one,  so  fur  as  to  ruin  them 
all ;  mnce,  after  l»inging  them  into  the  remotest  part  of  the 
barbarians'  country,  he  would  leave  them  amidst  hostile 
nations  exasperated  by  war."  The  en  treaties  of  Callisthenes 
the  philosopher  had  great  effect  upon  him,  a  man  who  was 
intimate  with  him  from  having  been  his  fellow-student 
under  Aristotle,  and  who  had  been  subsequently  sent  for, 
by  tlie  king  himself,  to  record  his  acts  for  the  perusal  of 
posterity. 
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YII.  Soon  after,  be  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be 
approached  with  mere  salutation,  but  with  adoration;'*^  a  point 
of  Persian  piide  to  which  he  had  hesitated  to  advance  at  first, 
lest  tbe  assumption  of  everything  at  once  should  excite  too 
strong  a  feeling  against  bim.  Among  those  who  refused  to 
obey,  the  most  leaolute  was  Oallistbenes ;  but  his  opposition 
prored  &tal,  both  to  himself  and  to  several  other  eminent 
Macedonians,  who  were  all  put  to  death  on  the  pretence  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  The  custom  of  saluting 
their  king  was  however  retained  by  the  Macedonians,  adora- 
tiou  beiug  set  aside.f 

He  then  marched  into  ludia,  that  he  might  have  his  empire 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  east. 
That  the  equipments  of  his  army  might  be  suitable  to  the 
glory  of  the  expedition,  he  mounted  the  trappin<:fs  of  the 
horses,  and  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  with  silver,  and  called  a 
body  of  his  men,  from  havmg  silver  shields,  Argyraspides.J 
On  arriving  at  the  city  Nysa,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants,  who, 
from  their  confidence  in  being  protected  by  their  worship  of 
Bacchus,  the  founder  of  their  city,  made  no  resistance,  to  be 
spared ;  rejoicing  that  be  had  not  only  followed  the  god's  mili- 
tary achievements,  but  also  his  footsteps.  He  then  led  his 
army  to  view  ihe  sacred  mountain,  ' which  was  dad  witli  the 
adornments  of  nature,  the  vine  and  ivy,  as  beautifully  as  if  it 
had  been  tilled  by  art,  and  decked  by  the  labour  of  ^e  culti* 
vator.  But  the  troops,  as  they  approached  the  hill,  weie 
impelled,  hy  a  sudden  commotion  in  tiieir  minds,  to  utter 
devout  cries  to  the  god,  and  ran  frantically  up  and  down,  to 
the  amazemeut  of  the  king,  but  without  suffering  any  barm ; 
whence  he  might  understand  that,  by  sparing  the  town,  he 
had  not  so  much  secured  its  safety,  as  that  of  his  own  army. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  Daedalian  mountains, §  and  the 
dominions  of  Queen  Cleophis ;  who,  after  surrendering  to 
Alexander,  recovered  her  throne  irom  him  by  admitting  him 

*  That  is,  with  a  kind  of  prostratioiL  See  Com.  Kep.  Con.  a  8 ; 
Jastin,  vi.  2.  UpotrKifvUiv  rbv  /SaviXIa  irpo^nrtirroyrfff,  Herod,  vii 
186;  see  also  L  134.    On  the  questum  about  pejing  adoration  to 

Alexaiifler,  see  Arrian,  iv.  11. 

•f*  Krj.ios'l..]  Scheffer  conjectures  expulsdf  which  Lemaire  approyee. 

X  From  apywpoc,  silver,  and  dffiric,  a  shield. 

§  3foNle9  JMaHof.}  Quintoe  Curtius,  viii.  10,  has  JRei^io 
vodUmr;  but  there  ia  no  alluaioii  to  the  name  in  any  otiier  sntluir. 
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to  ber  bed ;  saving  by  ber  cbarms  what  she  had  been  unable 

to  secure  by  her  valour.  A  son  whom  she  liatl  by  him,  she 
named  Aiexaudcr  ,  aud  he  afterwards  sat  upon  the  tliroiie  of 
the  Indians.  Queen  Cleophis,  for  allowing  her  chastity  to  be 
violated,  was  thenceforward  called  by  the  Indians  tbe  royal 
harlot. 

Having  arrived,  in  his  coui-se  through  India,  at  a  rock  of 
extraordinary  ruggedness  and  altitude,  to  which  many  people 
had  ded  for  refuge,  he  learned  that  Hercules  had  been  liin- 
dered  from  taking  it  by  an  earthquake.  Seized  with  a  desire, 
in  consequence,  to  go  beyond  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  rock  with  the  utmost  exertion 
and  peril,  and  received  snbnussion  from  all  the  tribes  of  that 
part  of  the  country. 

VIII.  There  was  one  of  the  kings  of  India,  named  Poms, 
equally  distinguished  for  strenglJi  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind» 
who,  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Alexander,  had  been  for  some 
time  before  preparing  for  war  against  his  arrivaL  Coming  to 
battle  with  him,  accordingly,  he  directed  his  soldiers  to  attack 
the  rest  of  the  Macedonians,  but  desired  that  their  king  should 
be  reserved  as  an  antagonist  for  himself.  Nor  did  Alexander 
decline  the  contest ;  but  his  horse  being  wounded  lu  the  first 
shock,  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  was  saved  by  his 
guards  gathering  round  liim.  Porus,  covered  with  a  number 
of  wounds,  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  so  grieved  at  being 
defeated,  that  when  his  life  was  granted  him  by  liie  enemy, 
he  would  neitlier  take  food  nor  suffer  his  wounds  to  be 
dressed,  and  was  scarcely  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
sent to  live.  Alexander,  from  respect  to  his  valour,  sent 
him  back  in  safety  to  his  kingdom.  Here  he  founded  two 
cities,  one  called  Nicoa,  and  the  other,  from  the  name  of  his 
horse,  Bucephale. 

He  then  overthrew  the  Adrestie,  the  Gesteani,  the  Presid», 
and  the  Gangazidie,  with  great  slaughter  among  their  troops. 
When  he  had  reached  the  Cuphites,  where  the  enemy  awaited 
him  with  two  thousand  cavalrjr,  the  whok  army,  wearied  not 
lees  with  the  number  of  theur  victories  than  with  their  toils  in 
the  field,  besought  him  with  tears  that  *'  he  would  at  length 
make  an  end  of  war,  and  think  on  his  countiy  and  his  return; 
considering  the  years  of  his  soldiers,  whose  remainder  of  life 
would  ijciirofily  suliice  for  theii'  juuiuey  home."    One  pointed 
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to  Ids  hxmrj  htm,  another  to  his  wcmncUi,  another  to  his  body 
worn  oat  mth  an  age,  another  to  hie  person  disfigured  ivith 
scars,*  saying  **  that  they  mm  the  only  men  who  had  endured 

nnintermitted  serrice  under  two  kings,  Philip  and  Alexander 

and  conjuring  him  in  conclusion  that  "  he  should  restore  their 
remains  at  least  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  since  they 
feiled  not  in  zeal  but  in  age  ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not  spare 
his  soldiers,  he  should  yet  spare  himself,  and  not  wear  out  his 
good  fortune  hy  pressiiv:^  it  too  far."  Moved  ^vith  these 
reasonal)]e  supplications,  he  ordered  a  camp  to  be  formed,  as  if 
to  mark  the  termination  of  his  conquests,  of  ^rreater  size  ihm 
iKual,  by  the  works  of  which  the  enemy  might  he  astonished, 
and  an  admiration  of  himself  be  left  to  posterity.  No  task 
did  the  soldiers  execute  with  more  alacrity.  Afl;er  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  ibej  retnmed  to  this  eamp  with 
mutual  coDgratnlalaonB. 

IX.  From  hence  Alexander  proceeded  to  the  river  Acesines, 
and  sailed  down  it  into  the  oeean.  In  his  way  he  received  the 
suhmisBion  of  the  HiacensantB  t  <uid  the  Siki  whom  Henmlea 
setded ;  next  he  sailed  to  the  Ambri  and  Sigambri4  who  met 
him  with  eighty  thonsimd  loot  and  skty  thonsand  horse. 
Gaining  the  victory  in  a  battle,  he  led  his  amy  against  their 
city ;  and  snppoong,  as  he  looked  from  the  wall,  wlaeh  he  had 
been  the  first  to  mount,  ^t  the  place  was  destitute  of 
defenders,  he  leaped  down  into  the  area  of  the  city  without  a 
single  attendant.  The  enemy,  seeing  him  alone,  gathered 
round  upon  him  with  a  shout,  to  try  if  by  taking  one  life  they 
could  put  ATI  end  to  war  in  the  world,  and  exact  vengeance  for 
the  defeats  of  so  many  nations.  Alexander  withstood  them 
with  equal  spirit,  fighting  alone  against  thousands.  It  is, 
indeed,  incredible,  that  neither  the  multitude  of  enemies,  nor 
the  thick  showers  of  javelins,  nor  the  loud  outcries  of  his 
assailants,  could  in  the  least  alarm  him ;  and  that  he  alone 
should  have  spread  havoc  and  terror  among  so  many  thousands. 
But  seeing  that  he  was  likdy  to  be  oveipowered  by  numbers, 

*  (Hcatricibus  exhauttaJ]  Exkautla  eiimot  snrelj  have  been  Jiurti&'s 

word .    Faber  conjectures  distincta. 

t  I  c  ijgarsiuB  conjectures  Acuina,  aa  taking  their  name  from  the 
neiglibouriug  river. 

t  For  AiMTM  €t  Siffamhros,  WbMna,  ftom  Anbo,  and  GMiiu,  ix. 
4,  propoiee  JTaKot  U  Oxjfdfocat,  whiah  aoiiie  aditon  bare  adopted. 
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he  fixed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  stood  by  the 
wall,  by  the  help  of  which  he  long  resisted  a  host,  when,  his 
danger  being  known,  his  friends  leaped  down  to  him,  many  of 
whom  were  aiain,  and  Uie  battle  continued  doubtful,  till  the 
whole  army,  making  a  breach  in  the  wall,  oame  to  his  aid. 
Being  woiuuied  in  the  struggle  by  an  anew,  and  likely  to 
iBtmt  through  loss  of  blood,  he  placed  his  knee  on  iSbiQ  ground, 
and  fought  till  he  bad  killed  the  man  by  whom  he  hid  been 
wounded.  The  ciiring  of  the  wound  oauaed  him  more  sa£for« 
ing  than  the  wound  itedf. 

X.  Bemg  at  length  restored  to  health,  affcer  there  had  been 
great  despair  of  it,  he  sent  Polysperchon  with  the  army  to 
Babylon,  wlnic  he  himself,  Tvith  a  select  band  of  followers,  ^vent 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  along  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 
When  he  came  to  the  city  of  king  Ambiger,  the  iuhabitants, 
heariii<^'  that  he  was  invincible  to  the  sword,  tipped  their  arrows 
with  poison ;  and  thus  repulsing  the  enemy  from  their  walls 
with  wounds  doubly  fatal,  they  killed  a  great  number  of  them. 
Ptolemy,  with  many  others,  being  wounded,  and  seeming*  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  a  herb  was  shown  to  the  king  in  a 
dream  as  a  cure  for  poison ;  this  being  taken  in  a  dlink*  he  ' 
wae  freed  from  danger,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  were 
saved  by  the  same  remedy.  Taking  me  city  afterwards  by 
atom,  and  retnnimg  to  thie  fleet,  he  made  oldntiona  to  the 
ocean,  praying  for  a  prosperous  return  to  his  country ;  and 
having  thus,  as  it  wme,  driven  his  chariot  round  the  goal,  and 
fbced  the  boundarieB  of  hia  empire,  as  &r  as  either  the  deserts 
would  sulfer  him  to  proceed  by  land,  or  the  sea  was  navigable, 
he  saiM  up  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Indus  with  the  tide*  l^ere 
he  built  l^e  cily  Barce,  m  memofy  of  the  es^loits  achieved  by 
him,  and  erected  altera,  leaving  one  of  has  fiiends  as  governor 
of  the  Indians  on  the  ooast.  As  he  intended  to  march  fi-om 
thence  by  land,  and  as  the  parts  in  the  middle  of  his  route; 
were  said  to  be  dry,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  made  in  suitable 
places,  from  which  he  got  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  so 
returned  to  Babylon.  Hither  many  of  the  conquered  people 
sent  deputations  to  accuse  their  governors,  whom  Alexander, 
without  any  ref^ard  t/)  his  former  friendship  for  them,  com- 
manded to  bo  put  to  dcatli  in  the  sight  of  the  deputies. 

Soon  after  he  married  Statira,  the  daughter  of  kkig  Darius  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  ga^e  the  noblest  virgins,  chosen  from 
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all  the  oonqoered  natiTaBi,  as  idves  to  the  chie&  of  the  Moco- 
donians ;  in  order  that  the  impropriety  of  the  king's  conduct* 
might  he  rendered  less  glaiing  hj  the  practice  becoming 

general. 

XI.  He  next  assembled  the  army,  and  promised  that  '*  he 
would  pay  all  their  debts  at  his  own  expense,"  so  that  they 
might  carry  home  their  spoil  and  prizes  undiminished.  This 
munificence  was  Inglily  pri/cd,  not  only  for  tlie  sum  given,  but 
for  the  character  of  the  gift,  and  was  received  not  more  tliiink- 
fully  by  the  delitors  than  by  the  creditors,  exaction  being  as 
troublesome  to  tlie  one  as  payment  to  the  other.  Twenty 
thousand  talents  were  expended  in  this  largess.  Discharging 
some  of  the  veterans,  he  recruited  the  army  with  younger 
sddiers. '  But  those  that  were  retained,  murmuring  at  the  dis- 
charge of  the  older  men,  demanded  that  they  themselves  should 
be  released  likewise ;  desiring  that  **  their  years,  not  of  life, 
but  of  service,  should  be  counted,**  and  thinking  it  reasonable 
that*  those  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service  together, 
should  together  be  set  free  from  the  service."  Nor  did  they 
address  the  king  only  with  entreaties,  but  also  with  reproaches, 
bidding  him  **  carry  on  his  wars  alone,  with  the  aid  of  his 
father  Ammon,  since  he  looked  with  disdain  on  his  soldiers." 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  upbraided  ins  men, 
and  soiiio times  charged  them  in  gentle  terms,  **  not  to  tarnish 
their  glorit  us  services  by  mutiny."  At  last,  when  he  could 
produce  no  effect  by  words,  lie  leaped  unarmed  from  his  tri- 
bunal among  the  armed  multitude,  to  lay  hands  on  tiu'  authors 
of  the  mutiny;  md  not  a  man  danng  to  oppusehim,  he  led 
thirteen  of  them,  whom  he  had  seized  with  his  own  hand,  to 
punishment  Such  submission  to  death  did  the  fear  of  their 
king  produce  in  the  men;  or  such  courage  in  inflicting 
punishment  had  his  knowledge  of  military  discipline  given  the 
king. 

XIX*  He  then  addressed  himself,  in  a  public  speech,  to  the 
auxilifiry  troops  of  the  Persians  apart  from  the  Macedoniana. 
He  extolled  their  constant  fidehty,  as  well  as  to  himself  as 
to  their  former  Idngs ;  he  mentioned  the  kindnesses  which  h^ 
had  shown  them,  saying  that  ^'he  bad  never  treated  them  as 

*  Crimen  regit.^  Onmen,  in  tti^  plnce,  "has  not  the  ordinnry  sicrnifi- 
cation  of  crime,  but  means  simply  opjproinimm,  ft  reproaeb,  diahonoor. 
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a  conquered  people,  but  always  as  sharers  in  his  successes ; 
tliat  he  had  gone  over  to  the  usages  of  tlieir  DaLion,  not  they 
to  those  of  his  ;  and  that  he  had  miugled  the  couquerors  with 
the  conquered  by  matrimonial  connexions.  And  now,*'  he 
added,  "  he  would  entrust  the  griardiauship  of  his  person,  not 
to  the  Macodoiiians  only,  but  also  to  them."  Accordingly,  he 
enrolled  a  thousand  of  their  youncr  men  among  his  body- 
guard ;  and  at  the  same  time  incorporated  into  his  army  a 
portion  of  the  auxiliaries,  trained  alter  the  disciphne  of  the 
Macedonians.  At  this  proceeding  the  Macedonians  were 
much  dissatisfied,  exclaiming  that  *'  theb  enemies  were  put 
into  their  places  by  their  king ; "  and  at  length  they  all  went 
to  Alexander  in  a  body,  beseeching  him  with  tears  "  to  content 
himself  rather  with  punishing  than  ill-treating  them  "  By 
this  modest  forbearance  they  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
him,  that  he  released  eleven  thousand  Teterans  more.  Of 
his  own  Mends,  too,  were  sent  away  die  old  men,  Poly  sperchon, 
Glitus,  Gorgiajs,  Polydamas,  Amadas,  and  Antigenes.  Of 
those  that  were  sent  home  Oiaterus  was  appointed  leader,  and 
commissioned  to  take  the  goyemment  of  Macedonia  in  the 
room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  sent  for,  with  a  body  of  recruits, 
to  supply  the  place  of  Craterus.  Pay  was  allowed  to  those 
that  went  home,  as  if  they  had  been  still  m  the  service.  In 
the  course  of  those  proceedings,  Hephaestion,  one  of  his 
friends,  died ;  a  man  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  Alex- 
ander, at  first  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities  in  youth, 
and  itfterwards  from  his  servility.  Alexander  mourned 
for  him  longer  than  became  his  dignity  as  a  king,  built  a 
monument  for  him  that  cost  twelve  thousand  talents,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  worshipped  as  a  god. 

XIII.  As  he  was  returning  to  Babylon,  from  the  distant 
shores  of  the  ocean,  he  was  acquainted  that  embassies  from 
the  Carthaginians,  and  other  states  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
ficom  the  Spaane,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  Sardinia,  and  some  also 
firom  Italy,  were  waitmg  Ins  arrival  at  that  city.  So  power- 
fully had  the  terror  of  his  name  diffiised  itself  through  ^ 
world,  diat  all  nations  were  ready  to  bow  to  him  as  their 
destined  monarch.  When  he  was  hastening  to  Babylon, 
therefore,  to  hold  an  assembly,  as  it  were,  of  the  states  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  Magi  warned  him  *^  not  to  enter  the  city," 
for  that  the  "  place  would  be  &tal  to  him.''    He  accordingly 
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avoided  Babylon,  and  turned  aside  to  Borsippa,  a  city  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  that  had  heen  for  some  time 
uninhabited.  Here  again  he  was  ]jersu;nled  by  Anaxarchus 
the  philosopher,  to  slight  the  predictions  of  the  Magi  as 
fallacious  and  uncertain  ;  observing  that,  "if  things  were  fixed 
by  fate,  they  were  unknown  to  mortals,  and,  if  they 
were  ddpMideiit  on  the  course  of  nature,  were  unchangeable." 
Betuming,  therefore,  to  Babylon,  imd  allowing  himself  several 
days  for  rest,  he  renewed,  in  bis  usual  manner,  the  entertain- 
ments which  had  been  for  some  time  discontinued,  resigning 
Mmself  who^y  to  inirlli,  and  joiniiig  in  his  cope  the  nigbt  to  th^ 
day.  As  he  was  jretoming,  on  one  occasion,  fiom  a  banquet, 
Medina^  a  Thessalian,  pnmosing  to  renew  their  revelUng, 
inTited  him  and  his  attenoiuits  to  his  house.  Taking  up  a 
cup,  he  suddenly  uttered  a  groan  while  he  was  drinking,  as  if 
he  had  been  stabbed  with  a  dagger,  and  being  carried  half 
dead  from  the  table,  he  was  excruciated  with  such  torture  that 
he  called  for  a  sword  to  ])ut  an  end  to  it,  and  felt  pain  at  the 
touch  of  his  attendants  as  it  he  were  all  over  wounds.  Ilis 
friends  reported  that  the  cause  of  his  disease  was  excess  iu 
drinking,  but  in  reality  it  \sas  a  conspiracy,  the  infamy  of 
which  the  power  of  his  successors  threw  into  the  shade. 

XIV.  The  author  of  this  t-onspiracy  was  Antipater,  who, 
seeing  that*  his  dearest  friends  were  put  to  death,  that 
Alexander  Lyncestes,  his  son-in-law,  was  cut  off,  and  that  he 
himself,  after  his  important  services  in  Greece,  was  not  so 
much  liked  by  the  king  as  eniried  by  liim,  and  was  also 
persecuted  widi  Taxious  chaiges  by  his  mother  Olympiast 
reflecting,  too,  on  the  severe  penalties  inflictedi  a  few  di^ 
before,  on  the  goyerDors  <^  the  conquered  nations,  and  hsnee 
imagining  that  he  was  sent  for  from  Macedotiia,  not  to  share 
in  war,  but  to  suffer  punishment,  secrotly,  in  order  to  be 
beforehand  with  Alexander,  furnished  his  son  Cassander  witli 
poison,  who^  with  his  brothers  Fhilippus  and  loUas,  was 
accustomed  to  attend  on  the  king  at  taUe<  The  strength  of 
this  poison  was  so  great,  that  it  could  be  contained  neither  in 
brass,  nor  iron,  nor  shell,  nor  could  be  conveyed  in  any  other 
way  than  m  the  hoof  of  a  hoi*se,    Gassaudcr  had  been  warned 

*  In  the  original  there  is  no  grammatical  crsn^tniction.  Eithrr  the 
t^xt  has  been  mntilated,  or  Justin  oommenced  iuB  Bentenod  m  one 
way,  and  proceeded  with  it  in  another. 
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totnistBobodylmtllielliesaalianandhkkf^^  ftndhenoa 
it  iros  that  liie  banquet  w«s  prepared  and  renewed  in  the  bouse 
of  the  Thessalian.  Philippns  ai^  loUas,  who  need  to  taste  and 
mix  the  king's  drink,  had  the  poison  ready  in  cold  walevv 
which  they  put  into  the  drink  after  it  had  been  tasted. 

XV.  On  the  fourth  day,  Alexander,  finding  that  death  was 
iiieviLable,  observed  tluit  •  he  perceived  the  approach  of  the 
£ate  of  his  faaiily,  for  the  most  of  the  ^^acidae  had  died  under 
thirty  years  of  age."*  He  then  paciiied  the  soldiers,  who 
were  malung  a  tumult,  from  suspecting  that  the  king  was  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and,  after  bemg  carried  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  city,  admitted  them  to  his  presence,  and  gave 
them  Ills  right  hand  to  kiss.  While  they  all  wept,  he  not  only 
did  not  shod  a  tear,  but  showed  not  the  least  token  of  sorrow ; 
80  that  he  even  comlbrted  some  who  grieyed  immod^tely^ 
and  gave  others  messages  to  their  parents  ;  and  his  sonl  was 
as  undaunted  at  meeting  death,  as  it  had  iasmeAj  been  at 
meeting  an  enemj.  When  the  soldiers  were  gone,  he  asked 
bis  ffiends  that  stood  about  bim,  wbelJier  they  thought  Ihey 
should  find  a  king  like  bim?''  All  continning  silent»  be  said 
ibat»  "althotigh  be  did  not  know  that,  be  knew,  and  ooold 
foretely  and  almost  saw  wilib  Ids  eyes,  how  mneh  blood  Mace- 
donia would  shed  in  the  dispi^  that  would  fdlow  his  death, 
and  with  what  slaughters,  and  what  quantities  of  gore,  she 
would  perform  liis  obsequies."  At  last  ho  ordered  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  AmTiiou.  When  his 
friends  saw  him  dying,  they  asked  him  whom  he  would  ap- 
point as  the  successor  to  his  throne?'*  He  replied,  "The 
most  worthy.'*  Such  was  his  nobleness  of  spirit  that  though 
he  left  a  son  named  Hercules, t  a  brother  called  Aridaeus,} 
and  his  wife  Roxane  §  with  child,  yet,  forgetting  his  relations, 
he  named  only  the  most  worthy "  as  his  successor ;  as 
though  it  were  unlawful  for  any  hut  a  brave  man  to  succeed  a 
brave  man,  or  for  the  power  of  so  great  an  empire  to  be  left  to 
any  but  approTod  govemm.    But  as  if^  by  this  reply,  he  had 

*  Intra  trigmimm  oimumi.]  Yet  be  himself  bad  paswd  bk  thirtieth 
year.    However  intra  will  not  bear  any  other  sigiunoftilMk 

f  Son  of  Barsino.   See  xi.  10  ;  xUL  2;  siv*  S. 
X  See  ix.  8,  mit. ;  xiil  2 ;  xiv.  5. 

§  Daughter  of  Oxyartes,  king  of  the  Bactrians,  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  8. 
She  afterwards  gave  birtk  to  Alexauder  ^gus,  Comp.  Q.  Curt.  x.  3, 13; 
Jaitin,  ziii  2,  6 ;  sr.  2» 
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sounded  the  flignal  for  Imtde  among  his  Mends,  or  had  thrown 
the  apple  of  discord  amongst  them,  they  all  rose  in  emukition 

against  each  other,  and  tried  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  army  by 

secretly  pajmg  court  to  the  common  soldiers.  On  the  sixth 
day  from  the  commencement  of  Lis  iliniibs,  being  unable  to 
speak,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas; 
ail  act  which  tranquillized  the  growing  dissension  among  his 
friends;  for  though  Perdiccas  was  not  expressly  named  his 
successor,  he  seemed  intended  to  be  so  in  Alexander's 
judgment. 

XVI.  Alexander,  when  he  died,  was  thirty-three  years  and 
one  month  old.  He  was  a  man  endowed  witii  powers  of  mind 
far  beyond  ordinary  human  capacity.  His  mother  Olympias, 
the  night  in  which  she  oonceived  him,  dreamed  that  she  was 
entwined  with  a  huge  serpent ;  nor  was  she  deoeiTed  by  her 
dream;  for  she  certainly  boro  in  her  womb  a  conception 
superior  to  mortality;  and  though  her  descent  from  the 
^Siacidfe,  a  fiimilj  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  the  roya]  dig- 
nity of  her  &ther,  brother,  husband,  and  indeed  of  all  her 
ancestors,  confenred  sufficient  splendour  upon  her,  yet  by  no 
one's  influence  was  she  rendered  more  illustrious  than  that  of 
her  son.  Some  omens  of  his  future  greatuess  appeared  at  his 
birtli.  Two  eagles  sat  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
born  on  tlie  top  of  his  father's  palace,  giving  indication  of  his 
double  empire  over  Europe  and  Asia.  The  very  same  day, 
too,  his  father  received  the  news  of  two  victories,  one  in  the 
war  with  the  lllyrians,  the  other  in  the  Olympic  gnme^,  to 
^vliicli  he  had  sent  some  four-horse  chariots  ;  an  omen  which 
portended  to  the  child  the  conquest  of  the  world.  As  a  boy, 
he  was  ably  instructed  in  elementary  learning ;  and,  when  his 
boyhood  was  past,  he  improved  himself,  for  five  years,  under 
his  famous  instructor  Aristotle.'^  On  taking  possession  of 
the  throne,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  styled  *'  King  of 
all  the  earth  and  of  the  world  and  he  inspired  his  soldiers 
with  such  confidence  in  him,  that,  when  he  was  present,  they 

*  M  ArkMde  dodon  imdyto  [<nniimm»  oiUbfopibriNNp].  The  words 
in  brackets,  condemned  by  Faber,  Sehafer,  and  Wetzel,  I  haTO 

omitted  in  the  translation.  Thoy  are  unsatisfactory,  both  as 
rcfjarda  periRe  and  construction  ;  for  if  wa  connect  them  with  cfocfmr, 
we  make  Justin  say  what  -wan  not  true  :  and  if  with  ifnd/^p  we  give 
that  adjective  a  govenmieut  to  wIuuIl  it  litus  no  right.  ^ 
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feared  the  arms  of  no  enemy,  though  they  tliemselves  were 
unarmed.  He,  in  consequence,  never  engagotl  ^vjtbany  enemy 
whom  he  did  not  conquer,  besieged  no  city  that  he  did  not 
take,  and  inyaded  no  nation  that  he  did  not  subjugate.  He 
was  overcome  at  last,  not  by  the  prowess  of  any  enemy,  but 
by  a  conspiracy  of  those  whom  he  trusted,  and  the  treachery 
of  his  own  subjects. 


BOOK  XIII. 

FMlingB  of  the  Macedomans  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  L-« « 

OpinionH  of  the  generals  about  a  snccessor,  II. — Mutiny  among 
the  infantry,  III. — Aridaeus  chosen  king  ;  the  generals  divide  the 
provinces  among  them,  IV. — The  vEtoliana  and  Athenians  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece  •  the  services  of  Demosthenes,  V. — 
Perdiocae  drfeftts  the  C^ppadoeiaiis ;  goes  to  war  with  AatigoniiB ; 
conduct  of  Ptolemy;  YIw— Account  of  CSyrene,  YII^Ftolemj 
goes  to  ivBT  with  Perdiocae ;  acts  of  Eumenesy  Y  HL 

I.  When  Alexander  was  thus  cut  off  iu  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  at  the  height  of  his  successes,  a  mournful  silence 
prevailed  among  all  people  throui^hont  Babylon.  But  the 
conquered  nations  could  not  give  credit  to  tlie  report  of  his 
death,  because,  as  they  had  believed  him  to  be  invincible, 
tiiey  had  also  conceived  that  he  was  immortal,  reflecting  how 
frequently  he  had  been  snatched  frY)m  imminent  destruction, 
and  how  often,  when  he  was  given  up  for  lost,  he  had  suddenly 
presented  himself  to  his  soldiers,  not  only  safe,  hut  victorious. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  report  of  his  death  was  confirmed, 
all  the  barbarous  nations,  whom  he  had  shortly  before  subdued, 
lamented  for  him,  not  as  an  enemy^  but  as  a  ihtfaer.  The 
mother,  too,  of  King  Dsiius,  who,  though  she  had  been 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  her  son,  from  the  summit  of  royal 
dignity  to  the  state  of  a  captive,  had,  till  that  day,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  couqucrur,  ucvcr  felt  weary  of  life,  com- 
mitted suicide  when  she  heard  of  the  deatli  of  Alexander  ; 
not  that  she  felt  more  for  an  enemy*  than  she  had  felt  for 
her  son,  but  because  she  had  experienced  tlie  attention  of  a 
son  from  him  whom  she  had  feared  as  an  eiK  luy.  The 

Macedonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  mourn  for  him  as  a 

* 

*  She  survived  the  death  of  Daiiiu^  and  kUled  heneif  en  that  of 
Alei»iider« 
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conntryman,  and  a  prince  of  such  mmneaeo^  tmt  rejoiced  aft 
bis  dcMtfth  as  at  that  of  an  enemy,  execratii^  hie  exceeuTe 
eererily  and  the  perpetual  haidships  of  war  to  whidb  he 
exposed  them.     The  chiefs,  moreoyei,  were  looking  to 
soTereigntj  and  offices  of  command;  the  commm  soldieia  to 
the  treasury  and  heaps  of  gold,  as  a  prize  unexpectedly  pre- 
.  sented  to  their  grasp  ;  the  one  meditating  on  the  possibility 
of  seizing  the  throne,  the  other  on  the  means  of  securing 
wealth  and  plenty ;   for  there  were  in  the  treasury  fifty 
thousand  talents,  while  the  annual  tribute  produced  thirty 
thousand.    Nor  did  the  friends  of  Alexander  look  to  the 
throne  without  reason  ;  for  they  were  men  of  such  ability  and 
authority,  that  each  of  them  might  liave  been  taken  for  a  king. 
Such  was  the  personal  gracefulness,  the  commanding  stature, 
and  the  eminent  powers  of  body  and  mind^  apparent  in  all  of 
them,  that  whoever  did  not  know  them,  woidd  have  thought 
that  they  had  been  selected,  not  from  one  nation,  but  from 
the  whole  earth.    Nerar  before,  indeed,  did  Macedonia,  or 
any  other  countiy,  abound  witli  siioh  a  mnltitade  of  distin- 
guished men ;  whom  Philip  first,  and  afterwards  Akzander, 
had  selected  with  aach  dull,  that  th^  seemed  to  have  been 
chosen,  not  so  much  to  attend  them  to  war,  as  to  succeed 
them  on  the  throne.    Who  then  can  wimder,  that  the  wcnrld 
was  conquered  by  such  officers,  when  the  army  of  the 
Macedonians  appeared  Lo  be  commanded,  not  by  generals,  but 
by  princes  ? — men  who  would  never  have  found  aiitiigonists  tu 
cope  with  them,  if  they  had  not  quairelled  with  one  another ; 
while  Macedonia  would  have  had  many  Alexanders  instead  of 
one,  had  not  Fortune  inspired  them  with  mutual  emulation  for 
their  mutual  destruction. 

TT.  But,  ^vhen  Alexander  was  taken  otf,  their  feelings  of 
security  were  not  in  proportion  to  their  exultation ;  for  they 
were  all  competitors  for  the  same  dignity ;  nor  did  they  fear 
one  another  *  more  than  the  soldioy,  whose  licence  was  1^ 
controllable,  and  whose  favour  was  more  uncertain.  Their 
very  equality  inflamed  their  discord,  no  one  being  so  far 
superior  to  the  rest,  that  any  other  would  suluidt  to  him. 

♦  The  text  etands  thus  in  "Wetzel's  and  GronoTins'R  editions  :  nec 
mim}^  m.iHt€<i  invicem  se  timebanf.  Vorstius  and  Schcffer  advocate  the 
other  roadiiig,  qv4m  invkem  66,  wMch,  as  givixig  much  bettor  Benaei  I 
have  iuilowed. 
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They  therefore  met  in  the  palace  under  arms  to  settle  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Perdiccas  gave  his  opinion  that 
"  they  ought  to  wait  till  Roxane  was  deUvered,  who  was  now 
eight  months  gone  with  child  by  Alexander ;  and  that,  if  she 
brought  forth  a  boy,  he  should  be  appointed  his  father's  suc- 
cessor. Meleag^r  argued  that  their  proceedings  should  not  be 
sn^endcd  for  the  result  of  an  uncertain  birth ;  nor  ought  they 
to  wait  till  kings  were  bom«  when  they  might  choose  from  soch 
as  were  already  bom ;  for  if  ihej  wished  for  a  boy,  there  waa 
at  Pergamus  a  son  of  Alexander  by  Baraiae,  named  Henniles ; 
or,  if  they  would  rather  have  a  man,  there  was  then  in  the 
'  camp  Aridmis,  a  broliher  of  Alexander,  a  person  of  conrteooa 
mannersi  and  acceptable  to  every  body,  not  only  on  faia  own 
account,  but  on  that  of  his  &ther  Philip.  But  that  Boxane 
was  of  Persian  origin,  and  that  it  was  unlawful  that  kings 
should  be  chosen  for  the  Macedonians  from  tlie  blood  of  those 
whose  kingdoms  they  had  overthro\Mi ;  a  choice  to  which 
Alexander  hiDiself  would  not  have  consented,  who,  indeed, 
when  he  was  dying,  made  no  mention  of  Roxane's  issue.'* 
Ptolemy  objected  to  Aridaeus  as  king,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  meanness  of  his  mother  (he  being  the  son  of  a  courtezan 
of  Larissa),  but  because  of  the  extraordinary  weakness  with 
which  he  was  affected,  lest,  while  he  had  the  name  of  king, 
another  should  exercise  the  authority ; "  and  said  that  **  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  choose  from  those  who  were  next 
in  merit  to  the  king,  and  who  could  govern  the  provinces  and 
be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  Vars,  than  to  be  subjected  to 
the  tyranny  of  unworthy  men  under  the  authority  of  a  king." 
The  opinion  of  Perdiccas  was  adopted  with  the  consent  of  all ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  wait  for  the  delivery  of  Boxane ;  and, 
if  a  boy  idiould  be  bom,  they  appointed  Leonatus,  Perdiooas, 
Craterus,  and  Antipater,  fais  guardians,  to  whom  diey  at  once 
took  an  oath  of  obedience^ 

IIL  When  the  cavahy  had  also  taken  the  oath,  the 
infantiy,  indignant  that  no  share  in  the  deliberation  had 
been  granted  to  them,  proclaimed  Aridaius,  the  biutber  of 
Alexander,  king,  chose  him  guards  from  their  own  body,  and 
appointed  that  he  should  be  called  Philip,  after  the  name  of 
his  father.  These  proceedings  being  reported  to  the  cavalry, 
they  despatched  two  of  their  officers.  Attains  and  Meleager, 
to  ^ueli  the  excitement;  but  they,. hoping  for  power  lior  them- 
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selves  by  flattering  the  multitude,  neglected  their  commission, 

and  took  part  with  the  soldiers.  The  insurrection  soon 
gathered  strength,  when  it  once  began  to  have  a  head  and 
regular  management.  The  infantry  rushed  in  a  body,  under 
arms,  to  the  palace,  with  a  resolution  to  cut  the  cavalry 
to  pieces  ;  but  the  cavalry,  hearing  of  their  approach,  retreated 
in  haste  from  the  city,  aud  after  pitching  their  camp,  began  to 
threaten  the  infantry  in  return.  Nor  did  the  animosity  of 
the  chiefs,  meanwhile,  abate.  Attains  despatched  some  of  his 
men  to  assassinate  Perdiccas,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party, 
but,  as  he  was  armed,  the  assassins  durst  not  go  near  him, 
though  he  freely  invited  them  to  approach;  and  such  was 
the  resolution  of  Perdiccas,  that  he  went  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  the  infantry,  and,  summoning  them  to  an  assembly, 
represented  to  them  the  atrocity  of  their  conduct ;  admonish- 
ing ihem  to  consider  against  whom  they  had  taken  arms ; 
that  they  were  not  Persians,  hut  Macedonians ;  not  enemies, 
but  their  own  countrymen ;  most  of  them  their  kinsmen,  bat 
certainly  all  of  them  theur  fellow  soldiers,  sharers  of  the  same 
camp  and  of  the  same  dangers ;  that  they  would  present  a 
striking  spectacle  to  their  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  at  the 
mutual  slaughter  of  those  hy  whose  aims  they  grieved  at 
having  been  conquered  ;  and  that  they  would  atone  vvitli  their 
own  blood  to  the  manes  of  their  slaughtered  adversaries.** 

IV.  Perdiccas  having  enforced  these  arguments  with  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  inmself,  prodnred  such  an  effect  upon  the 
infantry,  that  his  admonitions  were  obeyed,  and  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  general.  The  cavalry,  soon  after,  being 
reconciled  with  the  infantry,  agreed  to  have  Aridjeus  for 
their  king.  A  portion  of  the  empire  was  reserved  for  Alexan- 
der's son,  if  a  son  should  be  bom.  These  proceedings  they 
conducted  with  the  body  of  Alexander  placed  in  the  midst  of 
them*  that  his  majesty  might  be  witness  to  their  resolutions. 
Such  an  arrangement  being  made;,  Antipater  was  appointed 
gDvemor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  the  charge  of  iJie  royal 
treasuro  was  given  to  Craterus ;  the  management  of  the  camp, 
the  army,  and  the  war,  to  Meleager  and  Perdiccas ;  and  king 
AridiBus  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  body  of  Alexander  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Perdiccas,  who  was  still 
enraged  at  the  authom  of  the  late  disturbance,  suddenly  gave 
notice,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleague,  that  there 
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would  be  a  lustration  of  the  camp  on  the  fDllowing  day  on 
account  of  the  king's  death.  Having  drawn  up  the  troops 
imder  anns  in  the  field,  he,  with  the  general  consent,  gave 
oideis,  as  he  passed  along,  that  the  offenders,  selected  from 
each  company,  should  be  secretly  given  up  to  punishment 
On  his  return,  he  divided  the  provinces  among  the  chief  men, 
in  order  both  to  remove  his  rivals  out  of  the  way,  and  to  make 
the  gift  of  a  prefectship  appear  a  favour  from  himself.  In  Ihe 
first  place  Egypt,  with  part  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  fell  by  lot  to 
Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander,  for  his  merit,  had  rais^  from  the 
condition  of  a  common  soldier ;  and  Clcomenes,  who  had  built 
Alexandria,*  was  directed  to  put  the  province  into  his  hands. 
Laomedon  of  Mitylene  was  allotted  Syria,  which  bordered  on 
Ptolemy's  province ;  Philotas,  Cilicia  ;  and  Philo,  Illyria. 
Atropatiis  w^as  set  over  the  Greater  Media;  the  fktber-in-law of 
Perdiccas  over  the  T.ess.  Susiana  was  assigned  to  Scjtius, 
and  the  Greater  Phrygia  to  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Pliilip. 
Nearchus  received  Lycia  and  Pamphylia ;  Cassander,  Caria ; 
and  Menander,  Lydia.  The  Lesser  Phiygia  fell  to  Leonatus; 
Thrace,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Pontic  sea,  to  Lysimachus ; 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  were  given  to  £umene8.  The 
chief  command  of  the  camp  fell  to  Seleucus  the  son  of  ,Anti- 
odius.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  was  made  commander 
of  the  kmg's  guards  and  attendants.  In  Ulterior  Bactriana, 
and  the  countries  of  India,  the  present  governors  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  office.  The  region  between  the  rivers  Hydas- 
pes  and  Indus,  Taxiles  received.  To  the  colonies  settled  in 
India,  Python,  the  son  of  Agenor,  was  sent.  Of  Paropa- 
misia,  and  the  borders  of  mount  Caucasus,  Extarches  had  the 
command.  The  Arachosians  and  Gedrosiaus  were  assigned  to 
Sibyrtius ;  the  Drancae  and  Arci  to  Stasanor.  Amyntas  was 
allotted  the  Bactrians,  Scythieus  the  Sogdians,  Nicanor  the 
Parthians,  Philippus  the  Hyrcanians,  Phrataphenies  the 
Armenians,  Tleptolemiis  the  Persians,  Peucestes  the  Baby- 
lonians, Archon  the  Peiasginns,  Arcesilaus,  Mesopotamia. 
When  this  allotment,  like  a  gift  from  the  fates,  was  made  to 

*  Cleomenes  had  indeed  authority  in  Africn,  and  Europe,  but  it 
Was  only  over  the  rtjvtsuuea ;  and  it  was  not  iie  that  built  Alezandriay 
Imt  Dinoetstes.  Henoe  I  conjecture  that  there  is  aome  deficiency 
in  the  text'-^SsM^.  See  YaL  Max,  I  6:  Q.  Curt  It.  8,  9;  Flin. 
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each,  it  was  to  many  of  them  a  great  occasion  for  improving 
their  fortunes ;  for  not  long  after,  as  if  they  had  divided  king- 
doms, not  governmertts,  among  themselves,  they  became 
princes  instead  of  prefects,  and  not  only  secured  great  power 
to  themselves,  but  bequeathed  it  to  their  descendants. 

V.  While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  the  east,  the 
Athenians  and  ^tolians  proceeded  with  all  their  might  to 
prosecuto  the  war  which  they  had  begun  in  the  iilB  of  Alezandar. 
The  cause  of  the  war  was,  that  Alexander,  on  his  retam  from 
India,  had  written  certain  letters  to  Greece,  according  to  which 
the  exiles  from  all  the  stateB,  except  such  as  had  heen  convicted 
of  murder,  were  to  be  recalled.  These  letters,  being  read 
before  all  Greece,  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,*  had 
eiotted  a  great  commotion ;  because  many  had  been  banished, 
not  by  legal  auttioiily,  bnt  by  a  faction  of  the  leading  men, 
1^0  were  aftaid  that,  they  were  recalled,  they  wonld  become 
more  powerful  in  tiieir  states  than  themselvee.  If  any  states 
therefore  at  once  expressed  open  discontent,  and  said  that 
their  liberty  must  be  secured  by  force  of  arras.  The  leaders 
among  them  all,  however,  were  the  Athenians  and  ^Etolians. 

This  being  reported  to  Alexander,  he  gave  orders  that  a 
thousand  bhips  of  war  should  be  raised  among  his  allies,  with 
which  he  might  carry  on  war  in  the  west ;  and  he  intended  to 
make  an  expedition,  with  a  powerful  force,  to  level  Athens  with 
the  ground.  rhe  Athenians,  in  consequence,  collecting  an 
army  of  thirty  tliousaud  men  and  two  hundred  ships,  went 
to  war  with  Antipater,  to  whom  the  government  of  Greece  had 
been  assigned ;  and  when  he  declined  to  come  to  battle,  and 
sheltered  himself  within  the  walls  of  Heraclea,  they  besieged 
him  there.  At  that  time  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  omtor, 
who  had  been  banished  from  his  country  on  the  chaige  of 
taking  gold  from  Harpalus  (a  man  who  had  fled  from  Ales- 
anderV  severity),  bribmg  him  to  prevail  on  the  city  f  to  go  to 
war  widi  Alexander,  happened  l^en  to  be  living  in  ezue  at 
Megaia,  and  learning  that  Hyperides  was  sent  as  an  ambasssr 
dor  by  the  Athenians  to  persuade  the  Peloponnenans  to  join 

*  In  mercatu  Olympiacoi}  **  For  at  those  games/'  says  FythagoiM  in 
Oioeroy  Tnsc.  Qusest  t.  8,  **alii  corporibnt  exereUoHi  gMam  noW- 
UsUm  coronce  petmU;  cHU  enmdi  am  imdeadi  quaaiu  €t  Imro  Ammh- 

iurr— Wetzel. 

f  We  muBt  read  qvd  cMtatem  im^peOeret,  with  Frainahemiu^ 
YorstiuB,  and  Lemaire. 
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in  the  war,  followed  him,  and,  by  his  eloquence,  brought  over 

Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  other  states,  to  the  Athenian 
iut crest.  For  this  service  a  ship  was  seiit  fur  liiui  by  the 
Athenians,  and  he  was  recalled  from  banishment.  Meanwhile 
Leosthenes,  the  general  of  tlie  Athenians,  was  killed,  while  he 
was  besieging  Antipater,  by  a  dart  hurled  at  him  from  the 
wall  as  he  was  passin^^  by.  This  occurrence  gave  so  much 
encouragement  to  Antipater,  that  he  ventured  to  break  down 
the  Athenian  rampart.  He  then  sought  assistance  from 
Leonatus,  who  was  soon  reported  to  be  approaching  with  his 
army ;  but  the  Athenians  met  him  in  battle  array,  and  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  an  action  of  the  cavalry,  and  died. 
Antipater,  though  he  saw  his  anziUaries  defeatcrl,  was  yet 
Kjjoieed  at  the  death  of  Leonatus,  congratulating  himself  that 
his  rival  was  taken  off,  and  his  force  added  to  his  own.  Taking 
Leonatos's  army  under  bis  command^  therefore,  and  thinking 
himself  a  match  for  the  enemy,  even  in  a  regular  battle,  he 
immediately  released  himself  from  the  siege,  and  mardied 
away  to  Macedonia.  The  forces  of  the  Greeks,  too,  having 
driven  the  enemy*  from  the  territory  of  Greece,  went  off  (o 
their  seTend  mties. 

VI.  Perdiccas,  in  the  meantime,  making  war  upon  Ariara- 
thes,  king  of  the  Cappadocians,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched 
battle,  but  got  no  other  reward  for  his  ellbrts  but  wounds  and 
perils  ;  for  the  enemy,  retreating  from  the  field  into  the  city, 
killed  each  his  own  wife  and  children,  and  set  fire  to  his  house 
and  all  that  he  possessed  ;  throwmg  their  slaves  too  into  the 
flames,  and  afterwards  themselves,  that  the  victorious  enemy 
mipfht  enjoy  nothing  bt  lunpfinGf  to  them  but  the  sight  of  the 
conflagration  that  they  had  kindled.  Soon  after,  that  he 
might  secure  royal  support  to  his  present  power,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  formerly  wife  of  the  other  Alexander,! 
her  mother  Olympias  showing  no  dislike  to  the  match.  But 
he  wished  first  to  outwit  Antipater,  by  pretending  a  desire  for 
an  alliance  with  him,  and  therefore  made  a  feint  of  asking  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  the  more  easily  to  procore  from  him 
yomig  recroitB  from  Macedonia.   Antipater,  however,  seeing 

•  FuUo  hode.]  The  word  puUo  is  mconsiateut  with  what  m  said  just 
abore^  that  the  enemy  ''moraied  away/'  cmoeuU,  of  tiieir  own  accord, 
f  Alexander  of  Epirns*  See  iz,  & 
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through  his  deceit,  he  courted  two  wives  at  once,  but  obtained 
neither. 

Afterwards  a  war  arose  between  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  ; 
Craterus  and  Antipater  (who,  having  made  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  had  appointed  Polysperchon  to  govern  Greece  and 
Macedonia)  lent  their  aid  to  Antigonus.  Perdiocas,  as  the 
aspect  of  affiiirs  was  unfavourable,  called  Aridaeus,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  son,*  then  in  Cappadocia  (the  charge  of 
both  of  whom  had  been  committed  to  Mm),  to  a  consultatioii 
concerning  the  numagement  of  the  war.  Some  were  of 
(pinion  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  Macedonia,  to  the  yety 
head  and  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  where  0]ympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  was,  who  would  be  no  small  support  to 
their  party,  while  the  good  will  of  their  countrymen  would  be 
with  them,  from  respect  to  the  names  of  AlcxauJer  and 
Piiilip ;  but  it  seemed  more  to  the  purpose  to  begin  with 
Eg}^pt,  lest,  while  they  were  gone  into  Macedonia,  Asia  should 
be  seized  by  Ptolemy.  Paphlaguuia,  Caria,  Lycia,  and 
Phrygia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes,  in  addition  to  the  provinces 
which  he  had  already  received ;  and  he  was  directed  to  w^ait 
in  tliose  parts  for  Craterus  and  Antipater,  A]cetas,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas,  and  Neoptolemus  being  appointed  to  support 
him  with  their  forces.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  giveii 
to  Clitus.  Cilicia,  being  taken  from  Philotas,  was  given  to 
Philoxenus.  Perdiccas  himself  set  out  for  Egypt  with  a  large 
army.  Thus  Macedonia^  while  its  commanders  separated  into 
two  parties,  was  armed  against  its  own  yitals,  and  turned  the 
sword  from  warring  against  the  enemy  to  the  efiusion  of  civil 
blood,  being  ready,  like  people  in  a  fit  of  madness,  to  hack  her 
own  hands  and  limbs.  But  Ptolemy,  by  his  wise  exertions  in 
Egypt,  was  acquiring  great  power;  he  lud  secured  tbs  Aveur 
of  the  Egyptians  by  his  extraordinary  prudence;  he  had 
attached  the  neighbouring  princes  by  acts  of  kinLliiess  and 
courtesy  ;  be  had  extended  the  boundaries  uf  his  kingdom  by 
getting  possession  of  the  city  Cyrene,  and  was  grown  so  great 
that  he  did  not  fear  his  enemies  so  much  as  he  was  feared  by 
them. 

VII.  Cyrene  was  founded  by  Aristieus,  who,  from  lu'ing 
tongue-tied,  was  also  called  Battus.  His  father  (irinus,  king  of 

*  Hia  pogthamang  Bon  ty .Boxam^  ealhd  Alffiaador  Mgiu,  Seexii 
Ifi^xiiLi  . 
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tlie  isle  of  Thera,  haying  gone  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to 
implore  the  g!od  to  remoye  the  ignominy  of  his -son,  who  was 
grown  up  but  could  not  speak,  received  an  answer  by  which  hie 

son  Battus  was  directed  "  to  go  to  Africa,  and  found  the  city 
of  Gyrene,  where  he  would  gain  the  use  of  his  tongue."  This 
response  appearing  but  a  jest,  by  reason  of  the  paucity  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  island  of  Thera»  from  which  a  colony  was  desired 
to  ^0  to  build  a  city  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  Africa, 
the  matter  \vm  nt^fflect^d.    Some  time  after,  the  Therans,  as 
being  guilty  of  disobedience,  were  forced  by  a  pestilence  to 
comply  with  the  god's  directions.    But  the  number  of  the 
colonists  was  so  extremely  small  that  they  scarcely  filled  one 
ship.   Arriving  in  Africa,  they  dislodged  the  inhabitants  from 
a  lull  named  Cyras,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  themselyes, 
on  account  both  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation  and  the 
slnmdance  of  springs  in  it   Here  Battns,  their  leader,  the 
strings  of  his  tongue  heing  loosed,  began  to  speak;  which 
ciicumstance,  as  one  part  of  the  god*s  promises  was  fulfilled, 
gaye  them  encouragement  to  entertain  the  farther  hope  of 
building  a  city.     Pitching  their  camp,  accordingly,  they 
received  information  of  an  old  tradition,  that  Cyrene,  a  maiden 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  was  carried  off  by  Apollo  from  Pelion, 
a  mountain  in  Tbessaly,  and  brought  to  that  very  mountain 
on  which  they  had  seized  a  hill,  where,  becoming  pregnant  by 
the  god,  slie  brought  forth  four  sons,  Nomius,  Aristoeus. 
Authocus,  and  Argaeus ;  and  that  a  psurty  being  sent  by  her 
father  lfy|)saens,  kin^^  of  Tbessaly,  to  seek  for  the  damsel, 
were  so  attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  place,  that  they  sr tiler! 
tJiGrc  with  her.    Of  her  four  sons,  it  was  said  that  three, 
when  tbey  grew  np,  returned  to  Tbessaly,  and  inherited  their 
gisndfiather's  kingdom;  and  that  the  fourth,  Aristaeus,  reigned 
oyer  a  great  pitft  of  Arcadia,  and  taught  mankind  the 
management  of  hees  and  honey,  and  the  art  of  making  cheese, 
and  was  the  first  that  obsenred  the  solstitial  risings  of  Sinus.* 
On  hearing  this  account,  Battus  built  the  city  in  obedience 

*  SoUHHdUi  <trhi$  fldMt*]  Aristom  first  obsemd  Khe  riibgs  of 
flnuB  or  the  dog-star,  and  taught  the  Gesns  to  watch  them  and 
Racrifioe  to  it.  This  is  the  generu  account,  and  that  Justin  may  agree 
with  it,  I  think  that  we  shonlcl  read  .mlitfitwih  ortus  mderw.  By  sohti- 
tmlf  gidiLs,  I  think  that  Sirius  is  meant,  because  it  rises  soon  alter  the 
soktice. — Salauuiui* 
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to  the  oracle»  calling  it  Cyrene,*  from  the  name  of  the 

maiden. 

YIII.  Ptolemy,  haTing  increased  his  atrengih  from  the 
Voices  of  tliis  citj»  made  preparations  for  %var  against  the 
ooming  of  Perdiccas*  But  the  hatred  which  Perdtocas  had 
incurred  by  his  anoganee  did  him  moie  injury  than  the  pcrwer 
of  the  enemy;  for  his  allies,  detesting  Ms  OT^beaiingness, 
went  over  in  troops  to  Antipater.  Neqptolemns,  too,  w£>  had 
been  left  to  support  Eumenes,  intended  not  only  to  desert 
himself,  but  also  to  betray  the  force  of  his  party;  when 
Eumenes,  understanding  his  design,  ihoughL  ii  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  engage  the  traitor  in  the  field.  Neoptolemus, 
being  worsted,  lied  to  Antipater  and  Polyspercbon,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  surprise  Eumenes,  by  marching  witliout  inter- 
mission, while  he  was  full  of  joy  for  his  victory,  and  freed 
from  apprehension  by  his  own  iiight.  But  this  project  did 
not  escape  Eumenes ;  the  plot  was  in  consequence  turned 
upon  the  contrivers  of  it ;  and  they  who  expected  to  attack 
him  unguarded,  were  attacked  themselves  when  they  were  on 
their  march,  and  wearied  with  watching  through  the  previous 
night.  In  this  battle,  Polyspercbon  was  killed.t  Neoptolemus» 
too,  engaging  hand  to  hand  with  Eumenes,  and  maintairang  a 
long  struggle  with  him,  in  which  botfli  were  wounded  more  than 
once,  iros  at  last  oyerpowered  and  lelL  Eumenes,  therefore* 
being  yictorious  in  two  successiye  battles,  supported  in  some 
degree  the  spirits  of  his  party,  which  had  been  cast  down  by 
the  desertion  of  their  allies.  At  last,  faoweyer,  Perdiccas 
being  killed,^  Eumenes  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  army^ 
together  with  Pitho,  Illyrius,  and  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Per- 
dicctis ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  wai'  agaiiiil  Lkem  wasi  com- 
uutLed  to  Antigonus. 

♦  Tiie  word  agnUoy  wliicii  Faber,  Sciieflfer,  and  Ltmiaire  imite  in 
iKmdftffumng,  I  have  not  tnoudatecL 

t  This  Ib  a  mistake^  for  JoBtm,  xiv.  5,  speaks  of  him  as  being  alive* 
Bongarsius  and  others  have  supposed  that  Justin  wrote  OraUmm 

instead  of  Polmperchof},  brit  it  seems  to  be  otherwise,  for  Oro^^iiif^ 
(iii.  23),  who  follows  Justin,  has  the  f^ame  account  of  Polyaperchon's 
death*  That  it  was  Ci-aterus  who  wan  killed,  and  not  PulygperchoD, 
appean  from  Consu  Nep.  Earn.  c.  4.  See  also  Plut.  £uia.  c  9;  Diod. 
Sio.  zvm.  38. 

By  his  own  cayaliy,  when  he  tranted  to  croM  the  KUe ;  Diod.  Sio> 
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Itd,  he  flees  to  the  AIgyra8pidel^  IL~They,  being  d^eated,  reeolTtt 
to  deliver  Eumenes  to  Aatigotius,  III.—Eumeiiee  eddresses  the 

nrtuy  ;  he  nnr\  the  Argyraspides  fall  into  the  power  of  Anti- 
goDUH.  TV.— }  roceediugs  of  Cassander  and  Olympias,  Y. — ^Death 
of  Ol^'inpias,  YL 
  • 

I.  Wh£n  Eumenes  found  that  Perdiccaswas  slain,  that  he 
himself  was  declared  an  enemy  hj  the  Macedonians,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mm  was  committed  to  Anti- 
gonus,  he  at  once  made  known  the  state  of  affairs  to  his 

troops,  lest  report  should  either  exaggerate  matters,  or  alarm 
the  miuds  oi  the  men  with  the  uiiexpucted  uature  ol  ihb 
eveuts ;  designing  at  the  same  time  to  learn  how  they  were 
affected  towards  him,  and  to  take  bis  measures  according  to 
the  feeling  expressed  hy  them  as  a  body.  lie  boldly  gave 
notice,  however,  that  "  if  any  one  of  them  felt  dismayed  at 
tlie  news,  he  had  full  liberty  to  depart.*'  By  this  declaration 
he  so  strongly  attached  them  to  his  side,  that  they  all  imme- 
diately exhorted  him  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  protested  that 

they  would  annul  the  decrees  of  the  Macedonians  with  their 
swords."  Having  then  led  his  army  into  MtoVm*  he  exacted 
contributions  from  the  different  cities,  and  plundered,  like  an 
enemy,  such  as  refused  to  pay.  Next  he  went  to  Sard  is,  to 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  with  her 
influence  he  might  encourage  his  captains  and  chief  officers, 
who  would  think  that  the  royal  authority  was  on  that  side  on 
which  the  sister  of  Alexander  stood.  Such  veneration  was 
there  for  the  greatness  of  Alexander,  that  the  influence  of  his 
sacred  name  was  sought  even  by  means  of  women. 

When  he  returned  to  his  camp,  letters  were  found  scattered 
through  it,  in  which  great  rewards  were  oflered  to  any  that 
should  bring  tlie  head  of  Kiiiueues  to  Antigonus.  liii:^ 
coming  to  his  knowledge,  Eumenes,  assembhng  his  men,  tirst 
offered  them  his  cou^ratidatious  that    none  had  been  found 

•  So  gtands  the  name  in  WetzerB  t^xt,  and  in  most  others,  except 
tliafc  of  Tauchuitz,  wiiicii  iiaa  .^Euiia,  the  coDjccture  of  Glareauua. 
Bat  Ibmm  Yoaaiiul  eonjeetitreB  JBhimne,  from  a  passage  of  Pfeolemyt 
who  giTw  thftt  name  to  a  put  of  Atuania  Minor,  lying  to  the  north-eaal 
of  Gaj^padociA.  Yoanua'B  «iigg«stion  is  approYed  by  Vorrtiiia  and  Fab«r. 
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among  them  who  preferred  the  expectation  of  a  reward  stained 
with  blood  to  the  obligation  of  his  military  oath."  He  tbcii 
craftily  added  that  these  letters  had  been  forged  by  himself  to 
sound  their  feelings  ;  but  that  his  hfe  was  in  the  hands  of 
them  all ;  and  tliat  neither  Antigonus  nor  any  other  general 
would  be  willing  to  conquer  by  such  means  as  would  afford 
the  worst  of  examples  against  himself."  By  acting  thus,  he 
both  preserved  for  the  present  the  Attachment  of  such  as  were 
wayering,  and  made  it  likely  that  if  anything  similar  should 
happen  in  future,  the  soldiers  would  think  that  thej  were  not 
tampered  with  bjthe  enemy,  but  sounded  by  their  own  general. 
All  of  tbem  in  consequence  zealously  offered  bim  their  serricea 
for  the  guard  of  his  person. 

XL  In  the  meantime  Antigonus  came  up  with  his  army, 
and  having  pitched  bis  camp,  ofiered  battle  on  the  foUowing 
day.  Nor  did  Eumenes  delay  to  engage  with  bim;  but, 
being  defeated,  he  fled  to  a  fortress,  where,  when  be  saw  that 
lie  must  submit  to  the  hazard  of  a  siege,  he  dismissed  the 
greater  part  of  his  arm^,  lest  he  should  either  be  delivered  to 
the  enemy  by  consent  of  the  multitude,  or  the  sufferings  of  the 
siege  should  be  Rjjgravated  by  too  great  a  number.  He  then 
sent  a  deputation  to  Antipater,  who  was  the  only  general  that 
seemed  a  match  for  the  power  of  Antigonus,  to  entreat  his  aid; 
and  Antigonus,  hearing  that  succour  was  despatched  by  him  to 
Eumenes,  gave  up  the  siege.  Eumenes  was  thus  for  a  time, 
indeed,  relieved  from  fear  of  death ;  but,  as  so  great  a  portion 
of  his  army  was  sent  away,  be  had  no  great  hope  of  ultimate 
safety.  After  taking  everytbing  into  consideration,  therefore, 
be  thought  it  best  to  apply  to  the  Argyraspides  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  a  body  of  men  that  bad  never  yet  been  conquered,  and 
radiant  with  the  gloiy  of  so  many  victories.  But  the  Argyras- 
pides disdained  leaders  in  comparison  with  Alexander,  and 
thought  service  under  other  generals  dishonourable  to  the 
memoiy  of  so  great  a  monarcb.  Eumenes  bad,  therefore,  to 
address  them  with  flattery ;  he  spoke  to  each  of  them  in  the 
language  of  a  suppliant,  calling  them  his  "  fellow-soldiers,*' 
his  '*  piitrous/'  or  hi?  **  companions  in  the  dangers  and  exploits 
of  the  east;'*  sometimes  styling  them  "his  refuge  for  pro- 
tectioD,  and  his  only  security ;  *'  saying  that  "  they  were 
the  only  troops  by  whose  valour  the  east  had  been  snl3dned : 
the  ouly  troops  that  had  gone  beyond  the  achievements  of 
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Bacchus  and  tlie  monumeats  of  Hercules;  that  by  them 
Alexander  had  become  great,  by  them  had  attained  divine 

honours  and  immortal  gloiy ; "  and  lie  liegged  them  **  to 
receive  him,  not  so  much  in  the  ^liararti  r  of  a  general,  as  in 
that  of  a  fellow-soldier,  and  to  allow  him  to  be  one  of  their 
body.*'  Being  received  ou  these  terms,  he  gradually  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  giving  them  hints  individually,  and  afterwards 
by  gently  correcting  whatever  was  done  amiss,  in  gaining  the 
sole  command.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  camp  without 
him ;  nothing  managed  without  the  aid  of  his  judgment. 

HI.  At  length,  whea  it  was  announced  that  Antigouus  was 
approaching  with  his  army,  he  obliged  them  to  march  into  the 
field ;  where.  Blighting  the  orders  of  their  general,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  brayeiy  of  the  enemy.    In  this  battle  they 
lost,  with  their  wives  and  children,  not  only  their  gloiy  from 
so  many  wars,  but  also  the  booty  obtained  in  their  long  service* 
Bat  Eumenes,  who  was  ^e  cause  of  their  disaster,*  and  had 
no  other,  hope  of  safety  remaining,  encouraged  them  after  their 
repulse,  assuring  them  that  **  they  had  the  superiority  in  courage, 
OS  five  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain  by  them;  and 
that  if  they  persevered  m  iho  war,  their  enemies  would  gladly 
sue  for  peace;  "  adding,  that    the  losses,  by  which  they  esti- 
mated their  defeat,  were  two  thousand  women,  and  a  few  chil- 
dren and  slaves,  \\  liich  they  might  better  recover  by  conquering, 
than  by  yielding  the  victory."  The  Argj-ra^pides,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  that  "  they  would  neiflier  attempt  a  retreat, 
after  the  loss  of  their  property  and  wives,  nor  would  they  war 
against  their  own  children,''t  and  pursued  him  with  reproaches 
**fi>r  having  involved  them,  when  they  were  returning  home 
after  so  many  years  of  completed  service,  and  with  the  fruits 
of  so  many  enterprises,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being 
disbanded,  in  fresh  efforts  and  vast  straggles  in  the  field ;  for 
having  deluded  them,  when  they  were  recalled,  as  it  were, 
from  their  own  hearths,  and  fin>m  the  very  threshold  of  their 
ooantry,  with  vain  promises;  and  for  not  allowing  them,  after 
having  lost  all  the  gains  of  their  fortunate  service,  to  support 
quietly  under  their  defeat  the  burden  of  a  poor  and  unhappy 

*  Auctor  dadis,']  IiiMmiioii  as  Be  had  impelled  them  to  take  the 

Md.—  Wetzd. 

f  The  Argyraspides  were  veterans,  and  some  of  them^  doubtleaa,  had 
eons  in  the  army  to  which  they  were  now  opposed. 
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old  age.**  Immediately  after,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
leaders,*  they  sent  deputies  to  Antigonus,  requesting  that  **  he 
would  order  what  was  theirs  f  to  be  restorecl  to  them.**  Anti* 

gonus  promised  that  **  he  would  restore  what  they  asked,  if 
thej  would  deliver  up  Eumenes  to  hifti.*'  Hearing  of  this 
reply,  Eumenes,  with  a  few  others,  attempted  to  ilee,  but 
being  brought  back,  and  fiiiduig  his  condition  desperate,  he 
requested,  as  a  great  crowd  gathered  around  him,  to  be  allowed 
to  address  the  armv  for  the  last  time. 

IV.  Being  desired  by  them  all  to  speak,  and  silence  being 
made,  and  his  chairi'^  loosed,  he  held  out  his  hand,  fettered  as 
he  was,  and  said,  *' Soldiers,  ye  behold  the  dress  and  equip- 
ments of  your  general,  which  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  enemy 
that  has  put  upon  me ;  for  that  would  be  even  a  consolation 
to  me ;  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  of  a  conqueror  con* 
quered,  and  of  a  general  a  prisoner.  Four  times  X  within  the 
present  year  have  you  bound  yourselves  by  oath  to  obey  me ; 
but  on  dtttt  point  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  reproaches  do  not 
become  the  unfortunate.  One  &vour  only  I  entreat,  that,  if 
the  performance  of  Andgonus's  promises  depends  on  my  life, 
you  would  allow  me  to  die  among  yourselves ;  for  to  Inm  it 
signifies  nothing  how  or  where  I  fall,  and  I  shall  be  delivered 
from  an  ignominious  end.  If  I  obtain  this  request,  I  release 
you  from  the  oath  by  which  you  have  so  often  devoted  your- 
selves to  me.  Or  if  you  are  ashamed  to  offer  violence  to  me 
at  my  entreaty,  give  me  a  sword,  and  permit  your  general  to 
do  for  yoii,§  without  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  which  you 
have  taken  an  oath  to  do  for  your  general."  Not  being  ahlo, 
however,  to  obtain  his  request,  he  changed  his  tone  of  entreaty 
to  that  of  anger,  and  exclaimed,  '*  May  the  gods,  then,  the 
avengers  of  perjury,  look  down  in  judgment  upon  you,  ye 
accursed  wretches,  and  bring  upon  you  such  deaths  as  you  have 
brought  upon  your  leaders.  It  was  you,  the  same  who  now 
stand  befofe  me,  that  were  lately  sprinkled  witJi  the  blood  of 

*  Eumenes,  and  those  vvho  adhered  to  him;  thoae  ftwmfh  Whom 

he  affcerwards  attempted  to  escape. 

f  Their  wive?«,  cViildren,  and  money. 

t  Qwiter.]  Three  tunes,  says  Cornelius  Nepos  in  bis  life  of  Eu- 
menes.— Bongarsius*     Perhaps  we  shouid  here  read  qui.tcr. — i^ei*- 

i  Namely,  to  die. 
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Ferdiccaa,  and  that  planned  a  similar  end  for  Antipater.  You 
would  even  have  killed  Alexander  himself,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
aible  for  liim  to  fall  by  a  mortal  hand  :  *  what  was  next  to  it,t 
you  harassed  him  with  your  mutinies.  I,  the  last  victim  of 
your  perfidy,  now  pronounce  on  you  theise  curses  and  impreca- 
tions :  may  you  live  your  whole  Uves  in  poverty,  far  from  your 
country,  in  this  camp  where  you  are  exiled;  and  may  your  own 
arms,  by  which  you  have  killed  more  {^nerals  of  your  own  than 
of  your  enemies,  sink  you  in  utter  destruction.'*  Then,  full  of 
indignation,  he  be^an  to  walk  before  bis  guards  towards  the 
camp  of  Aiitif^^onu'^.  The  army  fijUowed,  surrendering  their 
general,  and  being  themselves  made  prisonei^i ;  and,  leading  up 
a  triumph  over  themselves  to  the  camp  of  their  conqueror, 
resigned  to  him,  together  with  their  own  ^  i  i^Dns,  all  their 
honour  gamed  under  king  Alexander,]:  and  the  palms  and 
laurels  of  so  long  a  warfare ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
wantiTig  to  the  procession,  the  elephants  and  auxiliaries  of  i]w 
east§  brought  up  the  rear.  This  single  victoiy  was  so  far  more 
glorious  to  Antigonus  than  so  many  other  victories  had  been  to 
Alexander,  that  whereas  Alexander  subdued  the  east,  Anti- 
gonus defeated  those  by  whom  the  east  had  been  subdued. 
These  conquems  of  the  world,  then,  Antigonus  distributed 
among  his  army,  restoring  to  them  what  he  had  taken  in  the 
tictory;  and  directed  that  Eumenes^  whom,  from  re|^  to 
their  former  mendship,  he  did  not  allow  to  come  into  his  pre- 
sence, should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  guard. 

V.  In  the  meantime  Eurydioe,  the  wife  of  king  Arid»u8». 
when  she  learned  that  Polysperchon  was  returning  from  Greece 
into  Macedonia,  and  that  Olympiaswas  sent  for  by  him,  being 
prompted  by  a  womauish  emulation,  and  taking  advantage  of 
her  husband's  weakness,  whose  duties  she  took  upon  herself, 
wrote  in  the  king  s  name  to  Polysperchon,  desiring  him  "  to 
deliver  up  the  army  to  Cassander,  on  whom  the  king  had  con- 
ferred the  government  of  the  kingdom."   She  made  a  similar 

*  nds  k  quite  at  varlaiioe  with  Justhi's  aeoonnt  of  Akxander^s 

t  All  the  editions,  I  believe,  have  quod  maximum  erat ;  I  follow 
the  conjecture  of  Freinshemius  (ad  Flor.  ii.  6,  8),  (luod  lyroximam  erat, 

X  Omnia  auspicia  regit  AleaxDulri.]  Commoda  pi-ccliifl  felicibus, 
duee  rege,  porta. — Wtisd. 

f  AmxOia  OriaUtOia,]  The  PocsIhi  soldim  that  had  heen  hi  Alex* 
•ader^san^ 
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oommimication  to  Antigonns,  in  a  letter  which  ishe  wrote  to  him 
in  Afiia.  Cassander,  attached  to  her  by  such  a  fiivour,  managed 
eyerytbiiig  according  to  the  will  of  that  ambitious  woman. 
Matching  into  Greece,  he  made  war  upon  Beverftl  cities ;  hy 

the  calamities  of  which,  as  by  a  fire  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
SparLaus  were  alarmed,  and,  distrusting  their  power  in  arms, 
enclosed  their  city  (which  they  had  always  defended,  not  witli 
walls,  but  with  their  swords)  with  works  of  defence,  in  disre- 
gard both  of  the  predictions  of  the  oracles,  and  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  their  forefathers.  Strange,  that  they  should  have  so 
far  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  that,  when  the  valour  of 
the  citizens  had  been  for  many  ages  a  wall  to  the  city,  the 
citizens  could  not  now  think  themselvea*  secure  unless  they  had 
walla  to  shelter  them.  But  during  the  course  of  thaee  pro- 
ceedings, the  disturbed  state  of  Macedonia  obliged  Cassander 
to  return  home  from  Greece ;  for  Olympias,  Uie  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  coming  from  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  with 
JEmdeB^  king  of  the  Molossians,  attending  her»  and  being 
forbidden  to  enter  the  country  by  Eurydice  and  king  Aridma, 
the  Macedonians  being  moved,  either  by  respect  for  the 
memoty  of  her  husband,  or  die  greatness  of  her  son,  or  by  the 
indignity  with  which  she  was  treated,  went  over  to  Olympias, 
by  whose  oreler  both  Eurjiiice  and  the  king  were  put  to  death, 
he  having  held  the  kingdom  six  years  since  the  decease  of 
Alexander. 

VL  But  neither  did  Olympias  reign  long;  for  havincf  com- 
mitted great  slaughter  among  the  nobility  throuf^hout  tlie 
country,  like  a  furious  woman  r;ither  than  a  queen,  she  turned 
the  favoiu:  with  which  she  was  regarded  into  hatred.  Hearing, 
therefore,  of  theapproach  of  Cassander,  and  distrusting  the  Mace- 
donians, she  retired,  with  her  daughter-in-law  Boxuie,  and  her 
grandson  Hercules,  to  the  city  of  Pydna.  Deidamia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  iEacides,  and  Thessalonice,  her  step-daughter,  ren- 
dered illostrious  by  the  name  of  Philip,  who  was  her  father,  and 
many  others,  wives  of  the  leading  men,  a  retinae  showy  rather 
than  serviceable,  attended  her  on  her  journey.  When  the 
news  of  her  retreat  was  brought  to  Cassander,  he  marched 
immediately,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  Pydna,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city.  Olympias,  distressed  wim  famine  and 
the  sword,  and  the  wearisomeness  of  a  long  siege,  surrendered 
hexself  to  the  conqueror,  stipulatiiig  only  for  lite.     But  Gas* 
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Sander,  on  summoning  the  people  to  an  assembly,  to  inquire 
**  what  tht^y  wonl  I  wish  to  be  done  with  Olyiupias,"  induced 
itie  parents  of  those  whom  she  had  killed  to  put  on  mourn- 
ing  apparel,  and  expose  her  criicltit  s ;  when  the  Mace- 
donums,  exasperated  by  tlieir  statements,  decreed,  without 
regard  to  her  former  majesty,  that  she  should  be  put  to  death ; 
utterly  unmiDdful  that,  by  l^e  laboars  of  her  Bon  and  her  hus- 
band, they  had  not.  only  lived  in  security  among  their  neigh* 
bouTBy  but  had  attained  to  vast  power;  and  even  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  Olympias,  seeing  armed  men  advandng  towards 
her,  bent  upon  her  destruction,  went  voluntarily  to  meet  them, 
dressed  in  her  regal  apparel,  and  leaning  on  two  of  her  maids* 
The  executioners,  on  beholding  her,  stra^  with  the  recollection 
of  her  former  royal  dignity,*  and  with  the  names  of  so  many  of 
thmr  kings,  that  occcurred  to  their  memory  in  connexion  with 
her,  stood  still,  until  others  were  sent  by  Cassander  to  despatch 
her;  she,  at  tlie  s:arjc  time,  not  shrinking  from  the  sword  or 
the  blow,  or  cryiiig  out  like  a  woman,  but  submitting  to  death 
like  the  bravest  of  men,  and  suitably  to  the  glory  of  her 
ancient  race,  so  that  you  might  have  perceived  the  soul  of 
Alexander  in  his  dying  mother.  As  she  was  expiring,  too,  she 
is  said  to  have  settled  her  hRir,t  and  to  have  covered  her  feet 
with  her  robe,  that  nothing  unseemly  ini^dit  appear  about  her. 

After  these  events,  Cassander  married  Thessalonice,  the 
daughter  of  king  Aridaeus,  and  sent  the  son  of  Alexander, J 
with  his  mother,  to  the  citadel  of  Amphipolis,  to  be  kept  under 
guard. 

•  Fortwnd  rrmje^tatis  priorw, 

+  Wetzel's  text  has,  Iiimper  exjpirans  capUlis  et  ^este  crura  contexisse 
feartwr.  Some  manuscripts,  as  Qrsevius  and  Scheffer  state,  have  co^np- 
mm  ktnuper  exfiram  ca|»^Zfo«  tt  vaU  erwra,  &c.,  which  I  have  followed  ; 
for  as  Qnmiia  and  otiien  ask,  how  could  ahe  ooTer  her  feet  with  her 
kairt  Scheffer  conjectures  cooperuiam  eapUlu  ot;  Grasvius,  papillae 
veste  ct  crnra  contejyissej  but  boththeaa  attempts  are  inferior  to  the 
reading  compsisse.  &c. 

i,  Alexander  ^gus,  with  his  mother  Koxane. 
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BOOK  XV. 

« 

War  of  Antigoniui  againrt  Mb  opponents ;  defeat  of  Ml  son  Demobius, 
L — Cniel^  of  CaBsander  towards  the  family  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  successes  of  Antigonus,  II. — Acts  of  Lysimachua,  HI.^ 
Accsoimt  of  Seleucua ;  of  Sandiooottua ;  death  of  Antigoiiiiay  W, 

T.  Perdiccas  and  his  brother,  with  Eumenes  and 
Polysperchon,  and  other  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  being 
killed,  the  contention  among  tho  successors  of  Alexander 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  conquerors  themselves;  for  Ptolemy,  Cassauder, 
and  Lysimachus,  demanding  that  "  the  money  taken  amongst 
the  spoil,  and  the  provinces,  8hoal4»be  divided/'  Antigonus 
said  that  he  would  admit  no  partnen  in  the  advantages  of  a 
war  of  which  he  alone  had  undergone  the  perils."  And  that 
he  might  seem  to  engage  in  an  honouraUe  contest  with  his 
confederates,  he  gave  out  that  his  olgect  was  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Olympiasi  who  had  heen  murdeaed  by  Oassander,  and 
to  release  the  son  of  Alexander,  his  king,  with  his  mother, 
from  their  confinement  at  Araphipolis."  On  healing  this 
news,  Ptolemj  and  Oassander,  forming  an  alUanoe  with 
Lysimaehus  and  Selencus,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war 
by  land  and  sea.  Ptolemy  had  possession  of  Egjrpt,  with  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus,  aud  i^huiiiicia.  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  subject  to  Cassander.  Antigonus  had  taken 
possession  of  Asia  imd  the  eastern  countries. 

Demetrius,  the  sou  of  Antigonus,  was  defeated  in  the  first 
engagement  by  Ptolemy,  at  Garaala.*  In  this  action,  the 
renown  gained  by  Ptolpmv  for  his  moderation  was  greater 
than  that  which  he  obtained  from  the  victory  itself;  for  he  let 
the  friends  of  Demetrius  depart,  not  only  with  their  baggage, 
but  with  presents  in  addition;  and  he  restored  Demetrius 
himself  all  his  private  property,  together  with  his  family, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  this  honourable  declaration,  that 
"he  haid  not  engaged  in  the  war  for  plunder,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  character,  being  indignant  that  when 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  foction  were  conquered,  Antigonus 
claimed  the  fruits  of  their  common  victory  for  himself." 

II.  During  these  transactions,  Cassander,  returning  from 

•  Near  Gaza.   Diod.  Sic.  xix.  84.—  ITeterf. 
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ApoDoma,  fdl  in  with  the  AntRiiata,*  wlio,  himng  abandoned 
their  countrf  on  account  of  the  vast  nnmbor  of  frogs  and  mice 
that  infested  it,  were  seeking  a  settlement  Fearing  that 
they  inight  possess  themselves  of  Macedonia,  he  made  a 
compact  with  them,  received  them  as  allies,  and  assigned 
them  lands  at  the  extremity  of  the  country.  Aftei-^ards,  lest 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  who  had  nearly-  completed 
his  fourteenth  year,  should  be  called  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  throuLjIi  the  iiitluenre  of  his  father's  name,  he 
sent  pecret  orders  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  mother  Barsine,  and  that  their  bodies  should  be 
privately  buried  in  the  earth  lest  the  murder  should  be 
betrayed  by  a  regular  funeralf  As  if,  too,  he  had  previously 
incurred  bat  small  guilt,  first  in  the  case  of  the  king  himself,^ 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  his  mother  Olympias  and  her  son, 
he  cat  off  his  other  son,  and  his  mother  Eoxane,  with 
fliniilar  treachery ;  as  thoogh  be  could  not  obtain  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  to  whidi  he  aspired,  otherwise  than  by  crime. 

Ptolemy  meanwhile  engaged  a  second  time  with  Demetrius 
at  sea ;  §  and,  having  lost  his  fieet,  and  left  the  victory  to  the 
enemy,  fled  back  to  Egypt,  whitlier  Demetrius  sent 
Leontiscus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  his  brother  Menelaus,  and 
his  friends,  with  all  their  baggage,  being  induced  to  this  act  by 
like  kuidness  previously  shown ||  to  himself;  and  that  it 
.might  appear  that  they  were  stimulated,  not  hy  hatred,  but  by 
desire  of  glory  and  honour,  they  vied  with  one  another,  even 
amidst  war  itself,  in  kindnesses  and  services.    So  much  more 

•  Wetzel,  in  his  text,  has  the  oM  reading  AbderitaSy  but  expresses 
hiauielf,  in  his  notes,  iu  favour  of  1  reiuBhemius's  ootgecture,  Antarir 
olflw,  from  Diodor.  Sic.  xz.  19^  and  Athen.  viii.  2;  which  Of»vii28 
adopted.  The  Antariatse  bordered  on  Dardania  and  Pseonia.  See 
Strabo,  lib.  xix.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Qyams  ate  also 
said  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  43,  to  hare  been  dmen  from  their  country 
by  mice ;  also  thoRe  of  Troas,  x.  85. 

t  Se^Uurd.'\  Tliat  is,  by  burning  the  bodies  on  a  funeral  pile.^ 

§  (MmI)miiittna%omUpr(dioUe9^  There  was,"  says 

Sebeffer.  "  no  previous  battle  by  sea,  as  is  apparent  from  Diod.  Sic  lib.* 

xix. :  and  the  ndverb  iferatd  jh,  therefore,  to  be  referred,  not  to  py-crlio, 
but  to  congrcdi  t  nr.    He  btul  enga^^  t  (i  with  Demetrius  previously  hy 
land ;  he  now  engages  him  a  secuixd  time  bi/  sea," 
II  Seeo.  1,  sub  fin. 
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lionoombly  were  wars  then  conducted  than  private  Mend- 
ships  are  now  maintained !  * 

Antigonus,  being  elated  with  this  victory,  gare  orders  that 
he  himself,  as  well  as  his  son  Demetrius,  ^onld  be  styled 
king  by  the  people.  Ptolemy  also,  that  he  might  not 
appear  of  less  authority  among  his  subjects,  was  called  km^ 
by  Ms  army.  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  too.  when  they 
heard  of  these  proceedings,  assumed  regal  dignity  themseives. 
They  all  absLamed,  however,  from  taking  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  as  long  as  any  sons  of  their  king  survived.  Such 
forbearance  was  there  in  them,  that,  though  they  had  the 
power,  they  yet  contenttnlly  rcuiainod  witliout  the  distinction 
of  kings,  while  Alexander  had  a  proper  heir.  But  Ptolemy 
and  Cassander,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposite  faction, 
perceiving  that  they  were  individually  weakened  by  Antigonus, 
while  each  regarded  the  war,  not  as  the  common  concern  of  alU 
but  as  inerely  affecting  himself,  and  all  were  unwilling  to  gi?0 
assistance  to  one  another,  as  if  victory  would  be  only  for  one^ 
and  not  for  all  of  them,  appouited,  after  encouraging  each 
other  by  letters,  a  time  and  place  for  an  interview,  and 
prepared  for  the  contest  with  united  strength.  Cassander, 
being  unable  to  join  in  it,  because  of  a  war  near  home, 
despatched  Lysioiachus  to  tbe  support  of  his  allies  with  a  laige 
force. 

Ill,  Lysimachus  wa^  of  a  noljle  family  in  Macedonia,  but 
was  exalted  far  above  any  nobility  of  birth  by  the  proofs  wliich 
he  had  given  of  personal  merit,  which  was  so  great,  that  he 
excelled  all  those  by  whum  the  east  was  conquered,  in  great- 
ness of  mind,  in  philosophy,  aud  in  reputation  fi)r  prowess. 
For  when  Alexander  the  < -reat,  in  his  auger,  had  pretended 
that  Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Persian  mode  of  doing  obeisance,  was  concerned  in  a  plot  that 
had  been  formed  against  him,  and,  by  cruelly  mangling  all  his 
limbs,  and  cutting  off  his  ears,  nose,  and  lips,  had  rendered 
him  a  shocking  and  miserable  spectacle,  and  had  had  him  car- 
ried about^  alsO)  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  a  dog,  for  a  terror  to 
othera,  LydmachuSt  who  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  Callis- 
thenes, and  to  receive  precepts  of  virtue  from  hini,  took  pity 

*  A  foolish  obflervation.  Did  Justin  or  Trogiis  suppoae  that  friend* 
akipa  were  better  obserred  in  the  days  of  Casaaader  and  Demetriua 
tl^  ia  bis  own  t  ^ 
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on  80  great  a  man,  undergoing  punishment,  not  for  any  crim6| 
but  for  freedom  of  speech,*  and  funiished  him  mth  poison  to 
relieye  him  firom  his  misery.   At  this  act  Alexander  ms  so 
displeased,  that  he  ordered  Ljsimachus  to  be  exposed  to  a 
fierce  Hon ;  bat  when  the  beast,  forions  at  the  sight  of  him^ 
had  made  a  spring  toivards  him,  Lysimacfaus  plunged  his 
hand,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and,  seizing 
fast  hold  of  his  tongue,  killed  him.  This  exploit  being  related 
to  the  king,  his  wonder  at  it  ended  in  j)leasurc,  and  he 
regarded  Lysimachus  with  more  affection  than  before,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  bravery.    Lysimachus,  likewise, 
endured  the  ill-treatment  of  the  king  with  magnanimity,  as 
that  of  a  parent.    At  last,  when  all  recollection  of  this  affair 
was  eliaced  from  the  king's  mind,  Lysimachus  was  his  only 
attendant  iu  an  excursion  through  vast  heaps  of  sand,  when 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  some  flying  enemies,  and  had  left  his 
guards  behind  him  in  consequence  of  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse.    His  brother  Pbilip,t  having  previously  attempted  to 
do  him  the  same  service,  had  expired  in  the  king's  arms^ 
Alexander,  however,  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  happened 
to  wound  Lysimachus  in  the  forehead  vnth  the  point  of  his 
spear,  so  severely  that  the  blood  could  not  by  any  means  be 
stopped^  till  the  king,  taking  off  his  diadem,  pla^  it  on  his 
head  by  way  of  closing  the  wound ;  an  act  wmch  was  the  first 
omen  of  royal  dignity  to  Lysimachus.  And  after  die  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  provinces  were  divided  among  his  suc- 
cessors, the  most  warlike  nations  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus 
the  bravest  of  them  all ;  so  far,  by  general  consent,  had  he 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  rcbt  m  military  merit. 

IV.  Before  the  war  with  Antigonus  was  commenced  by 
Ptolemy  and  his  allies,  Seleucus,  on  a  smlden,  leaving  the 
Greater  Asia,J  came  forward  as  a  fresh  enemy  to  Antigonus. 
The  merit  of  Seleucus  was  well  known,  and  his  birth  had 
been  attended  with  extraordinary  circumstances.  His  mother 
Laodice,  being  married  to  Antiochus,  a  man  of  eminence 
among  Philip's  generals,  seemed  to  herself,  in  a  dream,  to 
have  conceived  firom  a  union  with  Apollo,  and,  after  becommg 

*  Libertatia.']  Liberta$  pro  Ubcrtate  logmndu    Sic  ss&pe  et  alii. — 
Vorstius. 

t  The  bro&«r  of  IiynmsohuB.  See  Q.  Curt  vili.  2;  8S. 
X  In  oppooltion  to  Asia  Minor. 
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pr^nant,  to  have  leoeiTed  from  bim,  as  a  remai  for  her  cohk 
plianoe,  a  liiigi  on  the  stone  of  iriiick  was  engraved  an  anchor* 
and  which  she  was  desired  to  give  to  the  child  liiat  she  should 
bring  fortih.  A  ring  similarlj  engraved,  which  was  found  the 
next  day  in  the  bed,  and  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  which  was 
visible  on  the  thigh  of  Seleucus  when  he  was  bom,  made  lliis 
dream  extremely  remarkable.  This  ring  Laodice  gave  lo 
Seleucus,  ^\llen  he  was  fioing  with  Alexander  to  tlic  Persian 
war,  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  paternity.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  having  secured  dominion  in  the  east, 
he  built  a  city,  where  he  established  a  memorial  of  bis  two- 
fold origin ;  for  he  called  the  city  Autioch  from  the  name  of 
his  father  Autiochus,  and  consecrated  the  plains  near  the  city 
to  Apollo.  This  mark  of  his  paternity  continued  also  among 
his  descendants;  for  bis  sons  and  grandsons  had  aa  anchor 
on  their  thigh,  as  a  natural  proof  of  thdr  extraction. 

After  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  among  the 
followers  of  Alexander,  he  carried  on  several  wars  in  the  east. 
He  first  took  Babylon,  and  then,  his  strength  being  increased 
by  this  success,  subdued  the  Bactrians.   He  next  made  an 
expedition  into  India,  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  had 
shaken,  as  it  were,  the  yoke  of  servitude  from  its  neck,  and 
put  his  governors  to  death.   The  author  of  this  liberation  was 
Sandrocottus,  who  afterwards,  however,  turned  their  semblance, 
of  liberty  into  slavery ;  for,  making  himself  king,  he  oppressed 
the  people  whom  he  had  delivered  Irom  a  fori  igti  power,  with 
a  cruel  tyranny.    This  man  was  of  mean  origin,  but  was 
stimulated  to  aspire  to  regal  power  by  supernatural  encourage- 
ment; for,  having  odeuded  Alexander  by  his  boldness  of 
speech,  and  orders  being  given  to  kill  him,  he  saved  himself 
by  swiftness  of  foot;  and  while  he  was  lying  asleep,  after  his 
fatigue,  a  lion  of  great  size  having  come  up  to  him,  licked  off 
with  his  tongue  tiie  sweat  that  was  running  from  him,  and 
alter  gently  waking  him,  left  him.   Being  first  prompted  by 
this  prodigy  to  conceive  hopes  of  roysd  dignity,  he  drew 
together  a  band  of  robbers,  and  solicited  the  Indiiuis  to  sup- 
port his  new  sovereignly.    Some  time  after,  as  he  was  going 
to  war  with  the  generals  of  Alei^ander,  a  wild  elephant  of 
great  bulk  presented  itsetf  before  him  of  its  own  accord,  and. 
as  if  tamed  down  to  gentleness,*  took  him  on  its  back,  and 

*  VduU  domitd  mantustudUne  stands  in  Wetzel's  text^  and  I  believe 
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became  bis  gudde  in  the  war,  and  conspicuous  i&  fields  of  battle* 

Sandrocottus,  having  thus  acquired  a  throne,  was  in  possession 
of  India,  when  Selaucus  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his* 
future  greatness ;  who,  after  making  a  league  with  him,  and 
settliug  his  afiBsdrs  in  the  east,  proceeded  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Antigonus.  As  soon  as  the  forces,  therefore,  of  alt 
the  confederates  were  united,  a  battle  was  fought,*  in  which 
Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  Demetrius  put  to  flight. 

But  the  allied  generals,  after  thus  terminating  the  war  with 
tlie  enemy,  turned  their  arnis  agum  upon  each  other,  and,  as 
they  could  not  agree  about  the  spoil,  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  Seleucus  joined  Demetrius,  and  Ptolemy  Ly si machus. 
Cassander  dying,  Philip,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  Thus  new 
wars  arose,  as  it  were,  from  a  fresh  source,  for  Macedonia. 


BOOK  XVI. 

Antipater,  son  of  Caesander,  puts  hid  mother  to  death ;  Demetriua 
PoUorcetes  becomes  master  of  Macedonifii,  I. — Demetrius  is  drivea 
from  Macedonia ;  deaths  of  Antipater  and  CasBander,  Il.-^War 
between  I^rrhus  and  Lyaimachus ;  account  of  the  dty  Heradea^ 
in  Pontiu^  IIL — TytBsmj  of  Clearchus  ther^  IV* — ^Death  of 
deanshns;  ffabaequent  condition  of  Heradea^  V. 

I.  After  the  deaths,  in  rapid  succession,t  of  Cassander  and 
Phihp,  queen  Thessalonice,  tlie  >vife  of  Cassander,  was  soon 
killed  by  her  sou  Antipater,  though  she  conjured  him  by  the 
bosom  of  a  mother  to  spare  her  life.  The  cause  of  this 
matricide  was  that,  in  the  dividon  of  the  kingdom  between  the 
brothers,  she  seemed  to  have  &Youied  Alexander.  This  deed 
appeared  the  more  atrocious  to  eyexjone,  as  there  was  no  proof 
<^  iigiistice  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  although,  indeed»  in  9 
case  of  matricide,  no  reason  can  be  alleged  sufficient  to  justify 
the  crime.  Alexander,  in  consequence,  resolving  to  go  to  war 

in  all  others.    Sehellbr  adcB  whether  there  is  mantuetudo  not  cZomcfo. 
Dubner,  the  editor  of  a  small  edition  with  French  notes  (Par.  18mo, 
1847),  Bays  that  Cuper,     Ms^^hmdiSf  p.  47,  piroposoa  to  road  dmibm 
od  mansuetudinem. 
•  At  Ipsus  in  Phrygia. 

f  Philip  die'd  hoi  the  same  yeast  with  Cassander,  B.a  297.  Concen- 
higThwaaloiucfl^  see  sir.  6,  and  DM.  Sic  xxi«  Fiagm.  lO^—WOzd. , 
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with  his  brother,  to  avenge  his  mother's  death,  solicited  aid 
from  Demetrius ;  and  Demetrius,  in  hopes  of  seizing  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  made  no  delay  la  complying  with  his  request. 
Lysimachus,  aiamed  at  his  approacli,  persuaded  Antipater, 
bis  son-in  law,  rather  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother  than  to 
allow  his  father's  enemy  to  enter  Macedonia.  Demetrius, 
therefore,  finding  that  a  reconciliation  was  commenced  between 
the  brotherSy  removed  Alexander  by  treachery,  and,  having 
seized  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  (»Ued  an  assembly  of  the 
army,  to  defend  himself  before  Ihem  for  the  murder.  He 
alleged  that  his  life  had  been  first  attempted  by  Alexander, 
and  ibat  he  had  not  contriyed  treachery,  but  prevented  it ;  and 
that  he  himself  was  the  more  rightful  king  of  Macedonia,  both 
from  experience  attendant  on  greater  age,  and  froiii  other  con- 
siderations ;  for  that  lus  father  *  had  been  a  follower  of  king 
Philip,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  whole  of  their  wars, 
and  afterwards  an  attendant  on  the  children  of  Alexander, 
and  a  leader  in  the  punishment  of  the  revolters.  That  Anti- 
pater, on  the  other  liand,  the  grandfather  of  these  yonnrr  men, 
had  always  been  more  cruel  as  the  governor  of  the  kingdom 
than  the  kings  themselves ;  and  that  Cassander,  their  father, 
had  been  the  extirpator  of  the  king's  family,  sparing  neither 
women  nor  children,  and  not  resting  till  he  had  cut  off  the 
whole  of  the  royal  house.  That  vengeance  for  these  crimes, 
as  he  could  not  exact  it  firom  Cassander  himself,  had  been 
inflicted  on  his  children;  and  that  accordingly  Philip  and 
Alexander,  if  the  dead  have  any  knowledge  of  human  a£Gurs» 
would  not  vnsh  the  murderers  of  them  and  their  issue,  but 
their  avengers,  to  fill  the  throne  of  Macedonia."  The  people 
being  pacnfied  by  these  arguments,  he  was  saluted  king  of 
Macedonia.  Lysimachus,  too,  being  pressed  with  a  war  widi 
Doricetes,  king  of  Thrace,  and  not  wishing  to  have  to  fight 
with  Demetrius  at  the  same  time,  made  peace  with  him, 
resigning  into  liis  hands  the  other  half  of  Macedonia,  which 
liad  fallen  to  the  share  of  his  son-in-law  Antipater. 

II.  When  Demetrius,  therefore,  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  Macedonia,  was  preparing  to  invade  Asia,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Lysiniftchus,  having  experienced  in  the  former 
contest  how  ^eat  ihe  power  of  imanimity  was,  formed  an 
alhauce  a  second  time,  and  having  joined  their  forces,  carried 

*  Antigonus* 
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the  war  against  Demetrius,  into  Europe.    With  ihese  leaden 

Pjrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  united  himself,  as  a  friend  and 
sharer  in  the  war,  hoping  that  Demetrius  might  lose  Mace- 
donia not  less  easily  than  he  had  obtained  it.  Nor  were  his 
expectations  vain  ;  for  he  himself,  having  corrupted  Deme- 
trius s  array,  and  put  him  to  flight,  seized  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia. 

During  the  cmn-se  of  these  transactions,  Lysimachus  put  to 
death  his  son-in-law  Anti pater,  who  complained  that  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the  treachery  of 
his  father-in-law,  and  put  his  daughter  Euiydice,  ^vho  had 
joined  with  him  in  his  complaints,  into  prison;  and  thus  the 
whole  house  of  Cassander  made  atonement  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  whether  for  kiUing  himself  or  destroying  his  offspring, 
partly  by  violent  deatl^,  partly  by  other  sufferings,  and 
partly  by  shedding  the  blood  of  one  another. 

Demetrius,  surrounded  by  so  many  armies,  preferred,  when 
he  might  have  fallen  honourably,  to  make  an'  ignominious 
surrender  to  Seleucus.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  died 
Ptolemy,  after  having  attained  great  glory  by  his  military 
exploits.  Contrary  to  the  custom  among  nations,  he  had 
resigned  his  kingdom,  before  his  illness,  to  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  and  had  stated  his  reasons  for  that  proceeding  to  the 
jMMi|)le,  who  bli()v.ed  themselves  no  less  nnlidfTpnt  in  accepting 
the  son  for  their  king  than  the  father  had  proved  himself  in 
delivering  the  kingdom  to  him.  Amonc^  other  instances  of 
mutual  atfection  between  the  fatiier  and  the  son,  the  following 
had  procured  the  young  man  fiivour  from  the  people,  that  the 
father,  having  pubHcly  resigned  the  throne  to  him,  had  done 
du^  as  a  private  soldier  among  his  guards,  thinking  it  more 
honour  to  be  the  &ther  of  a  king  than  to  possess  any  kingdom 
whatsoever, 

III,  But  the  evil  of  discord,  constantly  arising  among 
equals,  had  produced  a  war  between  Lysimachus  and  King 
Fyrrhus,  who  had  just  before  been  allies  against  Demetrius. 
Lysimachus,  gaining  the  advantage,  had  expelled  Pyrrhus,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Macedonia.  He  then  made  ^ar  on 
Thrace,  and  afterwards  on  Heraclea,  a  city  of  which  the 
origin  and  the  subsequcut  fortunes  were  objects  of  wonder ; 
for  when  the  Boeotians  were  suffering  from  a  pestilence,  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  had  told  them,  that  "they  must  plant  a 
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rolony  in  the  country  of  Poutus,  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
liut  as,  through  dread  of  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage, 
and  all  the  people  preferring  death  in  their  own  counlrv,  the 
matter  was  neglected,  the  Phocians  made  war  upon  them  ; 
and  after  suffering  from  unsuccessful  struggles  with  that 
people,  they  had  recourse  to  the  oracle  a  second  time.  The 
answer  which  they  received  was,  that  **  what  was  a  remedy 
for  the  pestilence  would  also  be  a  remedy  for  the  war." 
Raising  therefore  a  body  of  colonists,  and  sailing  to  Pontus, 
they  built  the  city  Heradea ;  and  as  they  had  been  led  to  that 
settlemeDt  by  the  guidance  of  fate,  they  soon  acquired  great 
power*  In  process  of  time  the  city  had  many  wars  witih  its 
neighbours,  and  many  dissensions  among  its  own  people. 
Among  other  noble  acts  that  they  performed,  the  following 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable*  When  ,  the  Athenians  were  at 
the  height  of  power,  and,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians, 
had  imposed  a  tax  on  Greece  and  Asia  for  the  support  of  a 
fleet,  and  when  all  were  promptly  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  safety,  the  Heracleans  alone,  from  fi  irndsliip 
for  the  kings  of  Persia,  refused  to  pay.  Lamaclms  was 
accordingly  despatched  by  the  Athenians  with  an  army  to 
exact  from  them  what  was  withheld  ;  hut  leaving  his  ships  on 
the  coast,  and  gonig  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Heracleans,  he 
lost  his  fleet,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  by  shipwreck, 
in  a  tempest  that  came  on  suddenly.  As  he  was  not  able« 
therefore,  to  return  by  sea,  from  having  lost  his  ships,  and 
did  not  dare,  with  so  small  a  body  of  men,  to  return  by  land 
through  so  many  warlike  nations,  the  Heracleans,  thinking 
this  a  more  honourable  opportunity  for  kindness  than  for 
revenge,  sent  the  inyaders  away  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
find  troops  to  protect  them ;  deeming  the  devastation  of  their 
lands  no  loss,  if  they  could  but  make  those  their  friends  who 
-  had  formerly  been  their  enemies. 

IV.  Among  many  other  evils  they  endured  also  that  of 
tyranny;  for  wlien,  on  the  po])ulace  violently  clamouring  for 
till  aboliiiuu  of  debts,  and  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the  lich, 
the  subject  was  long  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  no  settle- 
ment of  it  was  devised,  tliey  at  la^st  sought  a.s&ialauce 
a«.^uii>t  the  commons,  who  were  grown  riotous  by  too  long 
idleness,  from  Timotheus  general  of  the  Athenians,  and 
afterwards  from  Epamiuondas  general  of  the  Xhebans.  As 
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both,  however,  refused  their  request,  they  had  I'ecourse  to 
Olearchus,  whom  they  themselves  had  exiled ;  such  being  the 
urgency  of  llieir  distresses,  that  they  recalled  to  the  guardian* 
ship  of  his  country  him  whom  they  had  forbidden  to  enter 
his  country.  But  Clearcbus,  being  rendered  more  desperate 
by  his  banishment,  and  regarding  the  dissension  among  the 
people  as  a  means  of  securing  to  himself  the  government,  first 
sought  a  secret  interview  with  Mithridates,*  the  enemy  of  his 
countryincu,  and  made  a  leaf?iie  with  him  on  the  understanding 
that  when  he  was  re-established  in  his  country,  he  should,  on 
betraying  the  city  into  his  hands,  be  m  ult  lieutenant-governor 
of  it.  But  the  treachery  which  he  had  conceived  against  his 
countrymen,  he  afterwards  turned  against  Mithridates  himself; 
for  on  returning  from  banishment,  to  be  as  it  were  the  arbiter 
of  the  disputes  in  the  city,  he,  at  the  time  appointed  for 
delivering  the  town  to  Mithridates,  made  Mithridates  himself 
prisoner,  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  released  him  firom 
captivity  only  on  the  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money* 
And  as,  in  this  case,  he  suddenly  changed  himself  from  a 
friend  into  an  enemy,  so,  in  regard  to  his  countrymen,  he 
soon,  from  a  supporter  of  the  senate's  cause,  became  a  patron 
of  the  common  people,  and  not  only  inflamed  the  populace 
against  those  who  had  conferred  his  power  upon  him,  and  by 
whom  lie  had  been  recalled  into  his  country  and  esuiblished 
in  the  citadel,  but  even  exercised  upou  his  benefactors  the 
most  atrocious  inflictions  of  tyrannic  cruelty.  Summoning 
the  people  to  an  assembly,  he  declared  that  "  he  would  no 
loii;L,^.'r  tjupport  the  senate  in  their  proceedings  against  the 
populace,  but  would  even  interjiose  his  authority,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  fonner  severities ;  and  that,  if  the  people 
thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  tyranny  of  the  senate, 
he  would  retire  with  his  soldiers,  and  take  no  further  part  in 
their  dissensions  ;  but  that,  if  they  distrusted  their  ability  to 
make  resistance,  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  aid  them  in 
taking  revenge.  They  might  therefore,''  he  added,  deter* 
mine  ammig  themselves ;  they  might  bid  him  withdraw,  if 
they  pleased,  or  might  request  him  to  stay  as  a  sharer  in  the 
popular  cause/  The  people,  induced  by  these  fidr  speeches, 
conferred  on  him  the  supreme  authority,  and,  while  they 
were  incensed  at  the  power  of  the  senate,  surrendered  them* 

•  Kiug  of  Poutua,  father  of  tiie  Greai  ildiliiridates, 
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selves,  witli  their  wives  and  children,  as  slQ,ves  to  the  power  of 
a  siugle  tyrant.  Clearchus  then  apprehended  sixty  senators 
(the  rest  had  taken  flight),  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
The  people  rejoiced  that  the  senate  was  overChrown,  and 
especially  that  it  had  iallen  hy  means  of  a  leader  among  the 
senators,  and  that,  hy  a  reverse  of  fortune,  their  support  was 
turned  to  their  destruction.  Clearchus,  by  threatening  all  his 
prisoners  with  death,  made  the  price  ofTered  for  their  ransom 
the  higher;  and,  after  receiving  from  them  large  sums  of 
money,  as  if  he  would  secreUj  withdraw  them  from  the 
▼iolence  threatened  hy  the  people,  despoiled' those  of  their 
lives  whom  he  had  previously  despoiled  of  their  fortunes. 

V.  Learning,  soon  after,  that  war  was  prepared  against 
him  by  those  who  had  made  their  escape  (several  cities  heing 
moved  by  pity  to  espouse  their  cause),  he  gave  freedom  to  their 
slaves ;  and  that  no  affliction  might  he  wanting  to  distress  the 
most  honourable  families,  he  obliged  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  niarry  their  slaves,  thieaLenin<^  death  to  such  as  refused, 
that  he  might  thus  render  the  slaves  more  attached  to  himself, 
and  less  reconcileable  to  their  masters.  But  such  marriages 
wore  more  intolerable  to  the  women  than  immediate  death  ; 
and  many,  in  consequence,  killed  themselves  before  the  nuptial 
rites  were  celebrated,  and  many  in  the  midst  ot"  ilicm,  first 
killing  their  new  husbands,  and  delivering  themselves  frota 
dishonourable  sufferings  hy  a  spirit  of  noble  virtue.  A  battle 
was  then  fought,  in  which  the  tyrant,  being  victorious,  dragged 
such  of  the  senators  as  he  took  prisoners  before  the  faces  of 
their  countrymen  in  triumph.  Returning  into  the  city,  he 
threw  some  into  prison,  stretched  others  on  the  rack,  and  put 
others  to  death ;  and  not  a  place  in  the  city  was  unvisited 
by  the  l^rant  s  cruelty.  Arrogance  was  added  to  severity, 
insolence  to  inhumanity.  From  a  course  of  continued  good 
fortune,  he  sometimes  forgot  that  he  was  a  man,  sometunes 
called  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter.  When  he  appeared  in 
public,  a  golden  eagle,  as  a  token  of  his  parentage,  was  carried 
before  him  ;  he  wore  a  purple  robe,  buskins  like  kings  in 
tragedies,  and  a  crown  of  gold.  His  son  he  named  Cei  aunus,*  to 
mock  the  gods,  not  only  with  false  statements,  but  with  impious 
names.  Two  noble  youths,  Chion  and  Leonides,  incensed 
that  he  should  dare  to  commit  such  outrages,  and  desiring  to 
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deliver  their  country,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  put  him  to  dt^ath. 
They  were  disciples  of  Plato  the  philosopher,  and  being 
desirous  to  exhibit  to  their  coantry  the  virtae  in  which  they 
were  daily  instructed  by  the  precepts  of  their  master,  placed 
fifty  of  their  relations,  as  if  they  were  their  attendants,  in  am- 
hnuk ;  while  they  themselves,  in  the  character  of  men  who  had 
a  dispute  to  be  settled,  went  into  the  citadel  to  the  tyrant.* 
Gaining  admission,  as  being  well  known,  the  tyrant,  while  he 
was  listening  attentively  to  the  one  that  spoke  iirst,  was  killed 
by  the  other.  But  as  their  accomplices  were  too  late  in 
coming  to  their  sujiport,  they  were  overpowered  by  the  guards; 
and  iience  it  ha|)pt upd  that  though  the  tyrant  was  killed,  their 
country  was  not  liberated.  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Clearchus, 
made  himself  tyrant  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  lor  many  years, 
with  various  sucressive  changes,  the  Heraideans  contmued 
under  the  yoke  of  tyrants. 


BOOK  XVIL 

Fall  of  Lyeimachla;  Lysimachus  kills  his  son;  Seleucas  declares  war 
against  him,  1. — Death  of  Lysimachus;  Seleiicus  killed  by  Ptolemy 
CerauiiiiH ;  Pyrriiua  prepares  to  iavado  Italy,  IL — History  of 
Epiiua,  IIL 

I.  About  the  same  time  there  was  an  earthquake  in  the 
regions  round  the  Hellespont  and  the  Chei-sonese  ;f  but  the 
chief  effect  of  it  was,  that  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  founded  two 
and  twenty  years  before  by  king  Lysimachus,  was  sunk  in  ruins; 
a  prodigy  which  portended  disasters  to  Lysimachus  and  his 
family,  destruciiun  to  his  iaiif^^lom,  and  calamity  to  the  disturbed 
provinces.  Nor  was  fiillllinent  wanting  to  these  omens  ;  for, 
in  a  short  time  after,  conceiving  towards  his  son  Apfntliocles 
(whom  he  had  appointed  to  succeed  hitn  on  the  throne,  and 
thi  oiigh  whose  exertions  he  had  managed  several  wars  with 
success),  a  hatred  annatttial  in  him  not  only  as  a  father  but 

*  Ad  tj/rannum.]  The  words  vduH  ad  regvm,  which  follow  tyrannnm, 
and  which  Wetzel  condemns  as  a  gloss,  are  omitted  from  the  translation. 
He  also  condenuui  the  preoeding  vduH  dimUi;  but  for  this  I  aee  no 
necessity. 

t  The  Cbenmieeas  Taorioa;  now  the  Orimm^ 
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as  a  man,  he  look  him  off  by  poison,  using  as  his  agent  in  the 
affair  his  step-mother  Arsiuoe.  This  was  the  first  commence- 
ment of  his  calamities,  the  prelude  to  approaching  min; 
for  executions  of  several  great  men  ^ere  added  to  the  murder 
of  bis  SOD,  who  were  put  to  death  for  expressing  concern  at 
the  young  prince's  fate;  and,  in  consequence,  both  those 
about  the  court  who  escaped  this  emeltj,  and  those  who  were 
m  command  of  the  troops,  began  at  once  to  desert  to  Seleueos, 
and  incite  him  to  make  war  upon  Ljnmachus;  an  enterprise 
to  which  he  was  already  inclined  from  a  desire  to  emulate  his 
glory.  This  was  the  last  contest  between  the  fellow  soldiers 
of  Alexander;  and  the  two  combatants  were  reserved,  as  it 
were,  for  an  example  of  the  influence  of  fortune.  Lysimachus 
was  seventy-four  years  old;  Seleucus  seventy- seven.  But  at 
this  age  they  both  had  the  fire  of  youth,  and  an  insatiaf^le 
desire  of  power;  for  though  they  alone  possessed  the  whole 
world,*  they  yet  thoufyht  themselves  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  measured  their  course  of  life,  not  l)y  their  Icngtli  of 
years,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  thcii-  dominion. 

II.  In  this  war,  Lysimachus  (who  had  previously  lost,  by 
various  chances  of  fortune,  fifteen  children)  died,  with  no 
small  bravery,  and  crowned  the  ruin  of  his  family*  Seleucua, 
oveijoyed  at  such  a  triumph,  and  what  be  thought  greater 
than  the  triumph,  that  he  alone  survived  of  all  Alexander's 
Btaff,t  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  boasted  that  this  was 
not  the  work  of  man,  but  a  favour,  fron}  the  gods^"  little  thinks 
ing  that  he  himself  was  shortly  after  to  be  an  instance  of 
human  instability;  for  in  the  course  of  about  seven  months, 
he  was  treacherously  surprised  by  Ptolemy,^  whose  sister 
Lysimachus  had  manied,  and  put  to  death,  losing  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  which  he  had  Lalieii  fiom  Lysimachus, 
together  with  his  life. 

Ptolemy,  being  ambitious  to  please  bis  subjects,  lioth  for 
the  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  great  Ptolemy  his  father, 

*  Orbm  ttmmtm  dw>  $61%  tenerent.]  A  great  exaggenftlon.  Selet* eus 

had  Upper  Asia  and  Syria;  Lysimacbns  Thrace,  Oreef^^^,  Macedonirt, 
and  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.    The  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
Fliiladelphus  were  therefore  much  more  eztensiye. —  WetMk 
t  Jk  cokorte  AUxandrL 

t  Ptolemy  Genramu^  the  eldest  sod  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  broliier 

of  Ptolemy  Fliiladelphus;  xvi.  2.  His  mother's  name  was  Eurydiee; 
that  of  PhiladelphuB'4  moOier  Beramee^  Vwmou  u  6»  H.^W^  . 
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Bod  for  the  sake  of  pdliating  the  rerenge  whioh  he  had  taken 
on  befaall  of  Ljsimachus,  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  con^^ 
cUiate  the  sons  of  Ljsimachtis,  and  sought  a  marriage  with  their 
■other  Arsinoe,  his  sister,*  promising  to  adopt  the  young  men, 
so  tint,  when  he  shonld  suoceed  to  the  throne  of  their  father, 
they  might  not  venture,  through  respect  for  their  mother,  or 
the  influence  of  the  name  of  father,  to  attempt  anything 
against  him.  He  solicited,  too,  by  letter,  the  friendship  of 
his  brother  the  king  of  Egypt,  professing  that  ho  laid  aside 
all  feelinj:^^^  of  resentment  at  being  deprived  of  his.  father's 
kingdom,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  ask  that  from  a  brother 
which  he  had  more  honourably  obtaiju'd  from  his  father's 
enemy."  f  He  also  in  every  way  flattered  Niconiedes,J  that 
as  he  was  about  to  have  a  war  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  De- 
m^us,  and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  he  might  not 
some  upon  him  as  a  third  enemj.  Kor  was  Pyrrhus  of  Epinis, 
neglected  by  him«  a  king  who  would  he  of  great  assistance  to 
whichsoever  side  he  attached  himself,  and  who,  while  he 
dssiied  to  spoil  them  one  by  one,  sought  the  &voar  of  all. 
On-  going  to  assist  the  Taientines,  tiierefore^  against  the 
Boaans,  he  desiied  of  Antigootis  the  loan  of  vessels  to  tnms* 
port  Ins  anny  into  Italy ;  of  Aiitiodius,  who  was  better  jprovided 
with  wealdi  than  with  men,  a  sum  of  money ;  and  of  Ptolemy,- 
lome  troops  of  Macedonian  soldiers.  Ptolemy,  who  had  no 
excuse  for  holding  back  for  want  of  forces,  supplied  him  with 
tive  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  fitty  ele- 
phants, but  for  not  more  than  two  yeni-s'  service.  In  return 
for  this  favour,  Pyrrhus,  after  man'vinef  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  appointed  him  guardian  of  hi.s  kingdimi  in  his 
absence ;  lest,  on  carrjring  the  flower  of  his  anny  into  Italy, 
he  should  leave  his  dominions  a  prey  to  his  enemies. 
III.  But  since  I  have  come  to  speak  oi  iilpiru8,§  a 

•  The  sister  of  Ptolemy.    See  the  Index. 

t  Seleucua,  the  enemy  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  xv.  4. 

t  Wcisel  rebuas  JSimeni  in  his  tezt»  though  Gronoviiis  had  seen 
tlutihe  paMnge  must  be  thus  read :  Onmique  arte  advlatw  Nieomid% 
w  dim  Antigono  Demetrii,  AnHtH^  SeleudjUm  beUum  habitura,  ferfnit 
nbi  ho9tis  afcederet.  This  emendation  'h  approved  by  Orojvins,  Vor»- 
i\m,  J^cheffer,  and  Faber.  The  Antii^omT'^  here  mentioned  is  Antigonu9 
UonnataSf  and  the  Antiochua  Antiociim  SjUt,  the  successor  of  Se- 
leucus. 

f  He  bad,  bowerer,  mentioned  it  before,  tm  Wetiel  ofaaenres,  rn.  % 
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particulars  should  be  premised  concerning  tlie  rise  of  that 

kingdom.  The  first  regal  power  in  this  country  was  that  of 
the  Molossi.  Afterwards  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  father's  dominions'*  during  his  absence  in 
the  Trojan  vrar,  settled  in  these  parts;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  trere  first  called  Fyrrhide,  and  afterwards  Epirots. 
This  Pjrrhus,  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  ta 
consolt  the  oracle,  seized  there  by  force  Lanassa,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Hercules,  and  by  a  marriage  with  lier  had  eight 
children.  Of  his  daughters  iic  gave  some  lu  marriage  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  by  means  of  these  alliances 
acquired  great  jx>wer.  He  gave  to  Helenus,t  the  son  of  King 
Priam,  for  his  eminent  services,  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaonians, 
and  Andromache  the  widow  of  Hector  in  marriage,  after  she 
had  been  liis  own  wife,  he  having  received  her  at  the  division 
of  the  Trojan  spoil.  Shortly  after  he  was  slain  at  Delphi,  at 
the  very  altar  of  Apollo,  by  the  treachery  of  Orestes  tlie  son  of 
Agamemnon.  His  successor  was  his  son  Pielus.  The  throne 
a&rwards  passed  in  regular  descent  to  Any  has,  over  whom,  as 
he  was  an  orphan,  and  the  only  surviror  of  a  noble  family, 
guardians  were  publicly  appointed,  the  concern  of  all  being  so 
much  the  greater  to  preserve  and  educate  him.  He  was  also 
sent  to  Athens  for  the  sake  of  instruction ;  and,  as  he  was  more 
learned  than  his  predecessors,  so  he  became  more  popular  with 
bis  subjects.  He  was  the  first,  accordingly,  that  established 
bw8,  a  senate,  annual  magistrates,  and  a  regular  form  of 
government;  and  as  a  settlement  was  fomid  for  the  people  by 
PTrrhus,  so  a  more  civilized  way  of  life  was  introduced  by 
Airybas.  A  son  of  this  king  was  Neoptolemns,  the  father  of 
Olympias  (mother  of  Alexaiulir  the  great),  and  of  Alexander, 
who  uccupK  (1  tlio  throne  of  Epirus  after  him,  and  died  in 
Italy  in  a  war  with  the  Bruttii.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
his  brother  -^acides  became  king,  who,  by  wearving  his 
people  with  constant  wars  against  the  Macedomaus,  incurred 

*  Phthia  in  ThcBsaly. 

f  The  words  atqae  ita,  which  precede  Ilelcno  in  the  text,  arf^  aot 
expresBed  iu  the  trauslatiou ;  for  the  giving  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
wife  to  Helenus  oould  hardly  have  been  consequ^t  on  the  marriages 
of  Pyrrhus's  daughters  by  Loaaua ;  or  Andromache  muat  have  been 
▼eiy  old  when  Helenua  took  her.   On  this  subject  see  Yirgi  Mti, 
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their  dislike,  and  was  in  consequence  driven  into  exile,  leaving 
his  little  son  Pyrrhus,  about  two  years  old,  in  the  kingdom. 
The  child,  too,  being  sought  for  by  the  populace  to  be  put  to 
death,  through  their  hatred  to  the  father,  was  concealed  and 

carried  off  into  Illyricum,  and  delivered  to  Beroe,  who  was  the 
wife  of  king  Glaticias,  aiul  of  the  iamily  of  the  ^l^^ucidic,  to  be 
brought  up.  This  king,  moved  either  by  pity  fur  the  boy's 
misfortunes,  or  by  his  iufautine  caresses,  protected  liim  for  a 
long  time  against  Cassaiuler,  king  of  Macedonia,  (who 
demanded  him  with  meu  icf  s  of  war,)  having  the  kindness  also 
to  adopt  him  for  his  better  security.  The  Epirots,  being 
moved  by  these  acts,  and  turning  their  hatred  into  pity, 
brought  him  back,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  into  the 
kingdom,  appointing  him  guardians  to  keep  the  throne  for  him 
till  he  became  of  age.  When  he  grew  up  he  engaged  in 
many  wars,  and,  by  a  train  of  success,  attained  such  eminence 
as  a  leader,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  was  thought  capable 
of  defending  the  Tarentines  against  the  Komans* 


BOOK  XVIII. 

War  of  Prrrlnr?  with  the  Romans,  T.— The  Romans  refuse  aid  from 
Carthage;  make  peace  with  Pyrrhus;  send  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB ;  Cineas;  Pyrrhus  retires  to  Sicily,  U. — Account  of 
Tyre ;  rise  of  Strato,  III.— Dido  leaves  Tyre,  IV.— Founds  Car^ 
thage ;  its  prosperity,  V. — larlms  ;  death  of  Dido  ;  human  sacri- 

r     fices  at  Carthage,  VI.— Disasters  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia; 

^     mutiny  of  the  anny ;  Malchus ;  Carthalo,  VII. 

I.  P\KHiius,  king  of  Epiriis,  therefore,  being  solicited  by  a 
second  cnibassv  from  the  Tarentines,  to  whicii  were  added  the 
eutreaties  of  the  bamnites  and  Lucanians,  who  likewise  needed 
assistance  against  the  Romans,  was  induced  to  comply,  not  so 
much  by  the  prayers  of  the  suitors,  as  by  the  hope  of  malving 
liimself  master  of  Italy,  and  promised  to  come  to  them  with 
an  army.  When  his  thoughts,  indeed^  were  once  directed  to 
that  enterprise,  the  examples  of  his  predecessors  began  to 
impel  him  violently  towards  it,  in  order  tliat  he  might  not 
appear  inferior  to  bis  uncle  Alexander,  whom  the  Taren- 
tines had  had  for  a  defender  against  the  Bruttii,  or  to  have  less 
spirit  than  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  subdued  the  east  in 
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80  distant  an  expedition  from  his  natire  coontij.  Having  left 
his  son  Ptolemy,  therefore,  who  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  as 
guardian  of  his  kingdom,  he  landed  his  army  in  the  harboor 
of  Tarentam,  taking  with  him  his  two  younger  sons,  Alexander 
and  Helenas,  as  a  comfort  to  him  in  so  long  a  voyage.  The 
Koman  consul,  Valerius  Laevinus,  lieariug  of  his  arrival,  and 
hastening  to  come  to  battle  with  him  before  the  forces  of  his 
allies  were  assembled,  led  forth  his  army  into  the  field.  Nor 
did  the  king,  ah  hough  he  was  inferior  in  number  of  forces, 
hesitate  to  eng;ige.  But  as  the  Romans  were  getting  the 
advaTitnge,  the  appearance  of  the  elephants,  previously  unknown 
to  thera,  made  them  at  first  stand  amazed,  and  nftcrwnrds 
quit  the  field ;  and  the  strange  monsters  of  the  Macedonians* 
at  once  Ofmqaered  the  conquerors.  The  triumph  of  the  enemy, 
however,  was  not  hloodless ;  for  Pyrrhus  himself  was  severely 
wounded,  and  a  great  numher  of  his  soldiers  killed  ;  and  he 
had  more  glory  from  his  viotory  than  pleasure.  Many  cities 
of  Italy»  moved  by  the  result  of  this  battle,  soirendered  to 
Pyrrhus;  among  others  also  Locri,  betraying  the  Boman 
garrison,  revolted  to  him.  Of  tiie  prisoners,  Pyrrhus  sent 
back  two  hundred  to  Borne  without  ransom,  that  the  Bpmsns, 
after  experiencing  his  valour,  might  experience  also  his 
generosity.  Some  days  after,  when  the  forces  of  his  allies 
had  come  wp,  he  fought  a  secoud  Imttle  with  Lho  Eomans,  of 
which  the  event  was  similar  to  that  of  the  former. 

IT.  In  the  meantime,  Mago,  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
being  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ships,  went  to  the  senate,  saying  that  "  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  much  concerned  that  they  should  be  distressed 
hj  war  in  Italy  from  a  foreign  prince  ;  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  had  been  despatdied  to  assist  them ;  that*  as  they  were 
attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  tbey  might  be  supported  by 
foreign  aid.''  The  thanks  of  the  senate  were  given  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  suocouvs  sent  back.  But  Mago,  with 
the  cunning  of  a  Oarthaginian,  went  privately,  a  few  days 
after,  to  Pynhus,  as  if  to  be  a  peace-maker  iirom  the  people 
of  Carthage,  but  in  reality  to  discover  the  king*s  views  with 
regard  to  Sicily,  to  which  idand  it  was  reported  that  he  was 

*  Afl  having  hem  sent  to  Pyrrhus  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  xviu  2. 
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sent  for ;  nnoe  the  Cartbaginians  had  the  same  Teason*  for 

sending  assistance  to  the  Romans,  namely  that  Pyirhus  might 
be  dcLained  by  a  war  with  that  people  in  Italy,  and  prevented 
from  crossing  over  into  Sicily.  Din  ing  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  Fabricius  Luscinus,  being  commissioned  by  the 
senate  of  Rome,  had  made  peace  with  Pyrrhus.  To  ratify  the 
treaty,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus  with  valuable 
presents,  but  found  nobody's  house  open  for  their  reception. 
To  this  instance  of  Roman  incorrupuliility.  another,  very 
similar,  happened  about  the  same  time.  Certain  ambassadors, 
who  were  sent  by  the  senate  into  Egypt,  having  refused  some 
bosUj  presents  ofifered  them  by  Ptolemy,  and  being  invited 
to  supper  some  days  after,  golden  crowns  were  sent  to  them, 
which,  from  respect  to  the  king,  they  accepted,  !but  placed 
them  the  next  day  on  the  king  s  statues.  Cineas,  bringing 
word  that  '*  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  broken  off  by 
Appins  Olaudins,'*  and  being  asked  by  Pyrrhus  what  sort 
of  city  Borne  was,"  replied  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  city 
of  kings.**  Soon  after,  ambassadors  from  the  Sicilians  anired, 
to  offer  Pyrrhus  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  which  was 
harassed  by  constant  wars  with  the  Carthaginians.  Leaving 
his  son  Alexander,  therefore,  at  Locri,  and  securing  tJie  cities 
of  his  allies  with  strong  gunisons,  Pyrrhus  transported  his 
army  into  Sicily. 

III.  Since  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  short 
n(  i'(»uut  shall  be  given  of  their  origin,  tracing  back,  to  some 
extent,  the  lustory  of  the  Tyrians,  whose  misfortunes  were 
much  to  be  pitied.  The  nation  of  the  Tyrians  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  suffering  from  an  earthquake,  and 
abandoning  their  country,  settled  at  first  near  the  Syrian  lake,t 
and  afterwards  on  the  coast  near  the  sea,  where  they  built  a 
city,  which,  from  the  abundance  of  fish,  they  named  Sidon, 
for  so  the  Phoenicians  call  a  fish  in  their  language.  Manj 
years  after,  their  city  being  stonned  by  the  Mng  of  the 

*  Nam  MomanUt  eadm  eatua  mUiendi  tnmlU  Ci»tihaginientibv*  fuit, 
iDCl  Berneccems  and  Vorstius  tblnk  that  thii  passage  requires  correo- 
tion.    Scheffer  p^tipposes  that  BotM  wozds  are  losl^  &B  there  ii  noihing 

to  which  eadem  can  be  referred. 

t  Assi/rium  starmnm  ]  Asayrium  for  Syrium. —  frhweanus.  He  nieiuis 
the  lake  of  Geiiuesaret. — Bonyaraius ;  with,  whom  Berneccerua  and 
Aber  agree. 


• 
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Ascalonians,*  sailing  awaj  to  the  place  where  T^-re  stands, 
they  built  that  city  the  year  before  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Here,  harassed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  various  ways,  by 
attacks  from  the  Persians,  they  resisted,  indeed,  successfully, 
bat,  as  their  strength  was  exhausted,  they  suffered  the  mosi 
cruel  treatment  from  their  slaves,  who  were  then  extraordi- 
nanly  numerous.  These  traitors,  having  entered  into  a 
conspiracy,  killed  their  masters  and  all  the  free  people  of  the 
city,  and  tiius,  becoming  masters  of  the  place,  took  possession 
of  the  houses  of  their  owners,  assumed  the  government, 
appropriated  wives  to  themselves,  and  begot,  what  they  them- 
selves were  not,  freemen.  Out  of  so  many  thousands  of 
slaves,  there  was  one  who  was  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
mild  disposition  of  his  aged  master  and  the  hard  fortune  of 
hisi  little  su]i,  and  looked  upon  them,  not  ^Yith  s;n  uge  fierce- 
ness, but  with  humanity,  affection,  and  pity,  lie  put  them 
out  of  the  way,  therefore,  as  if  they  had  been  killed  :  and 
when  the  slaves  came  to  deliberate  about  the  condition  of 
their  government,  and  had  resolved  that  a  kin<^^  should  be 
elected  from  their  own  body,  and  that  he  should  be  preferred, 
as  most  acceptable  to  the  pfods,  who  should  first  see  the  rising 
sun,  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  Sti'ato  (lor  that  was  the 
name  of  his  master),  who  was  then  in  concealment.  Being 
instructed  by  him,  and  proceeding  with  the  rest,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  a  certain  plain,  he  alone,  when  they 
were  all  looking  towards  the  east^  kept  his  eye  directed 
towards  the  west.  This  at  first  seemed  madness  to  the  othecB» 
to  look  in  the  west  for  the.  rising  sun;  but  when  day  began 
to  advance,  and  the  rising  luminary  to  shine  on  the  highest 
eminences  of  the  city,  he,  while,  all  the  rest  were  watching  to 
see  the  sun  itself,  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  them  the  sun- 
shine on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  town.  This  thought 
seemed  above  the  wit  of  a  slave ;  and  when  they  asked  him  who 
had  put  it  into  his  head,  he  confessed  that  it  was  his  master. 
It  was  tlien  sucii  how  far  the  abilities  of  freemen  surpass 
those  of  slaves,  who,  though  they  may  be  first  in  viciouiiioss, 
are  not  first  in  wisdom.  The  old  man  and '  his  son  were 
therefore  spared  ;  and  the  slaves,  thinking  that  they  had  been 
reserved  by  the  inle) p  osition  of  some  deity,  made  Strato 
ing.  After  his  death,  the  throne  descended  to  his  sou,  and 
.  *  AMeaUmionuiiL]  Inhabitaats  of  AMcaXaOf  between  Aaotus  and  Qaik 
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subsequently  to  his  grandsons.  This  atrocitj  of  these  slaves 
was  much  noticed,  and  was  a  terrible  example  to  the  whole 
world.  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  was  prosecuting  his 
wars,  some  time  after,  in  the  east,  having  taking  the  city, 

crucified,  as  an  avenger  of  the  general  safety,  and  in  memory 
of  the  former  massacre,  all  those  who  survived  the  siege ; 
preserving  fruui  uyiuy  only  the  lamily  of  Strato,  and  restoring 
the  throne*  to  his  descendants  ;  and  sending  to  the  island,  at 
the  same  time,  inhabitants  that  -svere  free-born  and  guiltless, 
that,  as  the  race  of  slaves  ^vas  extirpated,  an.  entirely  new 
generation  might  be  established  in  the  city. 

IV.  The  Tvnan>^,  hcing  thus  settled  nnder  the  auspices  of 
Alexander,  quickly  grew  powerful  by  frugality  and  industry. 

Before  the  massacre  of  the  masters  by  the  slaves,  when  they 
abounded  in  wealth  and  population,  they  sent  a  portion  of  their 
youth  into  AMca,  and  founded  Utica.  Meanwhile  their  king 
died  at  Tyre,  appointing  his  son  Pygmalion  and  his  daughter 
£li6sa,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  his  heirs.  But 
the  people  gave  the  throne  to  Pygmalion,  who  was  quite  a  boy. 
filissa  married  Acerbas,t  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of 
Hercules,  a  dignity  next  to  that  of  the  king.  Acerbas  had 
great  but  concealed  riches,  having  laid  up  his  gold,  for  fear 
of  the  king,  not  in  his  house,  but  in  the  eaith ;  a  fact  of  which, 
though  people  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  it,  report  was  not 
silent.  Pygmalion,  excited  by  the  account,  and  forgetful  of 
the  laws  of  humanity,  murdered  his  uncle,  who  was  also 
his  brother-in-law,  without  the  least  regard  to  natural 
affection.  Elissa  long  entertained  a  hatred  to  her  brother  for 
bis  crime,  but  at  last,  dissembling  her  detestation,  and 
a^suminf^  mild  looks  for  the  time,  she  secretly  contrived  a 
mode  of  flight,  admitting  into  her  confidence  some  of  the 
leadinc(  men  of  the  city,  in  whom  she  saw  that  there  was  a 
similar  hatred  of  the  king,  and  an  equal  desire  to  escape. 
She  then  addressed  her  brother  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive 
him ;  pretencUng  that  she  had  a  desire  to  remove  to  his 
house,  in  order  that  the  home  of  her  husband  might  no 
longer  revive  in  her»  when  she  was  desirous  to  forget  him,  the 
oppressive  recollection  of  her  sorrows,  and  that  the  sad 

♦  It  does  not  appear  |iow  they  were  deprived  of  it, 
t  Called  by  Yii^gil  Siehmi,    Servius  thinks  that  the  real  name  was 
SkMbtat,  which  l^ber  would  insert  in  Justin's  text 
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reinembrances  of  him  might  no  more  present  themselves  to 
her  eyes."  To  these  words  of  his  sister,  Pygmalion  was  no 
luiwiUing  listener,  thinking  that  with  her  the  gold  of  Acerbas 
would  come  to  him.  But  Elissa  put  the  attendants,  who  were 
sent  by  the  king  to  assist  in  her  removal,  on  board  some  vessels 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  sailing  out  into  the  deep, 
made  them  throw  some  loads  of  sand,  put  up  in  sacks,  as  if  it 
was  money,  into  the  sea.  Then>  with  teai*s  and  mournful 
ejaculations,  she  invoked  Acerbas,  entreating  tb;it  "  he  would 
mvouiably  receive  his  wealth  which  he  had  left  behind  him. 
and  accept  that  as  an  offering  to  his  shade,  which  he  had  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  deatih."  Next  she  addressed  the  attend- 
ants, and  said  that  death  had  long  been  desired  by  her,  but 
as  for  them,  cruel  torments  and  a  direful  end  awaited  them, 
for  having  disappointed  the  iyranVs  avarice  of  those  treasures, 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  wmch  he  had  committed  fratricide." 
llcLving  thus  struck  terror  into  them  all,  she  took  them  with 
her  as  cum|jauious  of  her  flight.  Some  bodies  of  senators,  too, 
who  were  ready  against  that  night,  came  to  join  her,  and 
having  offered  a  sacriiice  to  Hercules,  whose  priest  Acerbas 
had  been,  proceeded  to  seek  a  settlement  in  exile. 

V.  Their  first  lauding  place  was  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  priest  of  Juj)iter,  with  his  wife  and  children,  offered  him- 
self to  Elissa,  at  the  instigation  of  the  gods,  as  her  com- 
panion ai'd  the  sharer  of  her  fortunes,  stipulating  for  the  per- 
petual honour  of  the  priesthood  for  himself  and  his  descends 
ants.  The  stipulation  was  received  as  a  manifest  omen  of 
good  fortune.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Cyprians  to  send 
their  daughters,  on  stated  days  before  their  marriage,  to  the 
sea-shore,  to  prostitute  themselves,  and  thus  procure  money  hr 
their  mairiage  portions,  and  to  pay,  at  the  same  time,  offerings 
to  Venus  for  the  preservation  of  their  chastity  in  time  to  come. 
Of  these  Elissa  ordered  about  eighty  to  be  seized  and  taken 
on  board,  that  her  men  might  have  wives,  and  her  dty  a 
population.  During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  Pygma- 
lion, liaving  heard  of  his  6ister*s  flight,  and  preparing  to 
pursue  her  with  unfeeling  hostility,  was  scarcely  induced  by 
tlie  prayers  of  his  mother  and  the  menaces  of  the  gods  to 
remain  quiet;  the  inspired  augurs  warning  him  that  "he 
would  not  escape  with  iuipunity,  if  he  interrupted  the  founding 
of  a  city  that  was  to  become  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
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world."  By  this  means  some  respite  was  given  to  the  fugitives ; 

and  Elissa,  arriving  in  a  gulf  of  ilfrica,  attached  the  inhabit- 
ants oi  ihe  coast,  who  rcjuioed  at  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  and 
the  opportunity  of  bartering  commodities  with  them,  to  her 
interest.  Having  then  bargained  for  a  piece  of  ground,  as 
much  as  could  be  covered*  with  an  ox-bile,  where  she  might 
refresh  her  companions,  wearied  with  their  long  voyage,  until 
she  could  conveniently  resume  her  progress,  she  directed  the 
hide  to  be  cut  into  the  thinnest  possible  strips,  and  thus 
acquired  a  greater  portion  of  ground  than  she  had  apparently 
demanded ;  whence  the  place  had  afterwards  the  name  of 
Byrsa.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  subsequently 
gathering  about  her,  bringing,  in  hopes  of  gain,  many  articles 
to  the  strangers  for  sale,  and  gradually  fixing  their  abodes 
there,  some  xesemblanoe  of  a  city  arose  from  the  concourse. 
Ambassadors  from  ihe  people  of  Utica,  too,  brought  them 
presents  as  relatives,  and  exhorted  them  to  build  a  city  where 
they  had  chanced  to  obtain  a  settlement."  An  inclination  to 
detain  the  strangers  was  felt  also  by  the  Africans ;  and, 
accordingly,  Avith  the  consent  of  all,  Carthage  was  fouiiJed, 
an  aimual  tribute  being  fixed  for  the  ground  which  it  was  to 
occupy.  At  the  commencement  of  digging  the  foundations  an 
ox's  head  was  found,  which  was  an  omen  that  the  city  would 
be  wealthy,  indeed,  but  laborious  and  always  enslaved.  It  was 
therefore  removed  to  another  place,  where  the  head  of  a  horse 
was  found,  which,  indicating  that  the  people  would  be  warlike 
and  powerful,  portended  an  auspicious  site.  In  a  short  time, 
as  the  surrounding  people  came  together  at  the  report,  the 
inLabitants  became  numerous,  and  the  city  itself  extensive. 

VI.  When  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  success  in 
then*  proceedings,  had  risen  to  some  height,  Hiarbas,  king  of 
the  Maxitani^  desiring  an  interview  with  ten  of  the  chief  men 
of  Carthage,  demanded  Elissa  in  marriage,  denouncing  war  in 
case  of  a  refusal.  The  deputies,  fearing  to  report  this  message 
to  the  queen,  acted  towards  her  with  Carthaginian  artifice, 

•  Tegi  posset.^  Juatiu  riiis:ipj)lies  tliin  -word.  A  better  account  is 
giveu  oy  Appian,  de  Bell.  Puu.  iuit :  '  Uaop  ^vpaa  ravpov  ntpiXafiy  : 
and  Livy  says,  QtunUmm  loci  bcvit  Urg9  ompUeUpoiueriiniL  Yit^  also, 
i£iL  L  372 :  Toimm  gumUm  pouetU  ciretmdare  tergo* — Semeeeerui. 
Scheffer  thinks  that  we  should  read  cin^i. 

t  Foot  old  editions  luiTe  Mtmriiani;  two  mnimscriptt  ifcMin.— > 
WttzeL 
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saying  tliat  'Hbe  king  asked  for  some  person  to  teach  him  and 

his  Africans  a  more  civilized  way  of.  life,  but  who  could  be 

found  that  would  leave  his  relations  and  go  to  barbarians,  and 
people  that  were  living  like  wild  beasts?"  Being  then 
reproached  by  the  queen,  **  in  case  they  refused  a  hard  life  for 
the  benefit  of  their  countiy,  to  which,  should  circumstances 
require,  their  life  itself  was  due,"  they  disclosed  the  king's 
message,  saying  that  "  she  herself,  if  she  wished  her  city  to  be 
secure,  must  dn  what  she  required  of  othei's."  Being  caught 
by  this  subtlety,  she  at  last  said  (after  calling  for  a  long  time 
with  many  tears  and  mournful  lamentations  on  the  name  of 
her  husband  Acerbas),  that  ''she  would  go  whither  the  fate  of 
her  city  called  her."  Taking  three  months  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  resolution,  and  having  raised  a  funeral  pile  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city,  she  sacrificed  many  victims,  as  if  she 
would  appease  the  shade  of  her  husbaiid,  and  make  her 
offerings  to  him  before  her  marriage ;  and  then,  taking  a  sword, 
she  ascended  the  pile,  and,  looking  towards  the  people,  said, 
that  *'she  would  go  to  her  husband  as  thej  had  desired 
her,"  and  put  an  end  to  her  life  with  the  sword.  As  long 
as  Carthage  remained  unconquered,  she  was  worshipped  as 
a  ^nil  U  ss.  This  city  was  founded  seventy- two  years*  before 
liAJHie ;  but  while  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants  made  it  famous 
in  war,  it  was  iutenially  disturbed  with  various  troubles, 
arising  from  civil  differences.  Being  afflicted,  among  other 
calamities,  with  a  pestilence,  they  adopted  a  cruel  religious 
ceremony,  an  exe(!rabie  abomination,  as  a  remedy  for  it ;  for 
they  immolated  human  beings  as  victims,  and  brought  children 
(whose  age  excites  pity  even  in  enemies)  to  the  altars, 
entreating  favour  of  the  gods  by  shedding  the  blood  of  those  for 
whose  life  the  gods  are  genendly  wont  to  be  entreated. 
VII.  In  consequence  of  the  gods,  therefore,  being  rendered 

*  There  is  a  strange  variety  of  opinions  among  anthore  as  to  the 
time  wlien  this  city  was  founded.  Some  make  it  thirty  years  prior  to 
the  Trojau  war,  as  Fhiliataa  in  Eusebius,  or  fiftyj  as  Appian,  both  of 
whom  deny  that  Dido  vras  the  founder  of  it ;  some  Bay  that  it  was 
founded  after  Troy  was  taken,  but  before  the  building  of  Rome ;  but 
do  not  agree  aa  to  the  number  of  years.  Yell.  Paterculus,  i  6,  makes 
it //I'y  air  years  older  than  Rome;  Livy,  Epit.  h.,  Bays  that  it  stood 
seven  hundred  years,  and  was  destroyed  A.u.d.  607  ;  a  calculation 
wbi^h  makes  it  ninety-three  years  older  than  Homo,— Lanaire,  Seo 
alflo  Bfyngo/rdvM  and  Bem/tectmrn* 
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adverse  by  such  atrocities,  after  they  liad  long  fouig^ht  unsuc- 
cessfully ill  Sicily,  and  had  transferred  the  war  into  Sardinia, 
they  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  loss  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  army  ;  a  disaster  for  which  they  sentenced  their 
general  Malchus,*  -nnder  whose  conduct  they  liad  both  con- 
quered a  part  of  Sicily  and  achieved  great  exploits  against  the 
AMcans,  to  remain  in  exile  with  the  portion  of  his  army  that 
survived.  The  soldiers,  indignant  at  this  sentence,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Carthage,  to  beg,  in  the  first  place,  permission  for  them 
to  return,  and  pardon  for  their  ill  suocess  in  the  field ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  announce  that  "  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain by  entreaty,  they  would  obtain  by  force  of  arms.**  The 
prayers  and  threats  of  the  deputies  bemg  alike  slighted,  the 
troops^  after  some  days,  went  on  board  ship,  and  came  under 
arms  to  the  city,  when  they  called  gods  and  men  to  witness 
that  *'  they  were  not  come  to  overthrow,  but  to  recover  their 
couutrv  ;  and  that  they  would  show  their  countrymen  that  it 
was  nut  valour,  but  fortune,  that  had  tailed  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding war."  By  stopping  the  supplies,  and  besieging  the  city, 
they  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  the  greatest  despair.  At 
this  time  Cartalo,  the  son  of  Malchus  the  exiled  general, 
returning  by  his  father's  camp  from  Tyre  (whither  he  had 
T>een  sent  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  carry  the  tenth  of  the 
plunder  of  Sicily,  which  his  father  had  taken,  to  Hercules), 
and  being  desired  by  his  father  to  wait  on  him,  rephed  that 
*'  he  woidd  discharge  his  religious  duties  to  the  public,!  before 
those  of  merely  private  obligation*"  His  father,  though  he 
was  indignant  at  his  conduct,  was  nevertheless  afraid  to 
obstmct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  offices.  Some 
days  after,  Cartslo,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the 
people,  and  returning  to  his  taihsfr^  presented  himself  before 
all  the  people,  dressed  in  the  purple  and  fillets  of  his  sacer* 
dotal  dignity,  when  his  £etther  took  him  aside,  and  said, 
**  Hast  thou  dared,  most  unnatural  wretch,  to  appear  before 
so  many  of  thy  miserable  countrymen,  thus  arrayed  in  purple 
and  gold,  and  to  enter,  with  all  the  marks  of  })eacclal  ptos- 
perity  about  thee,  and  exulting  as  it  were  in  triumph,  into 

*  Wetoel  ham  the  name  MaXeut  m  his  tezl^  but  f avoun  MalAiu,  a 

eoDjecture  of  Is.  VoBsius,  in  his  note. 

t  PMieet  religionu  ({^Kcm*]  The  public  payment  of  his  vowe  for  his 
nfe  retom.^  Wttxek 
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this  sad  and  mournful  camp  '?  Couldst  thou  display  thyself 
nowhere  else  to  thy  fellow  creatures?  "Was  uo  |)lacc  fitter 
for  it  than  where  the  misery  of  thy  father,  and  the  distress  of 
his  unhappy  banishment,  were  to  be  seen  ?  I  have  to  add, 
too,  that  when  thou  wast  summoned  a  short  time  ago,  thou 
proudly  despisedst,  I  do  not  say  thy  father,  but  certainly  the 
genend  of  thy  countrymen*  And  what  else  dost  thoa  exfailHt 
in  that  :purple  and  those  crowns,  bat  the  titles  of  my  yido* 
lies  ?  Sinoe  thou,  therefore,  acknowledgest  nothing  in  diy 
father  but  the  name  of  an  exile,  I  also  will  assume  the  chaiac- 
ter,  not  of  a  father,  but  of  a  general,  and  will  make  sndi  an 
example  of  thee,  that  no  one  may  hereafter  dare  to  sport  widi 
the  miseries  and  sorrows  of  a  parent.**  He  accordingly  ordered 
him  to  be  nailed,  lu  all  liis  tiuery,  on  a  high  cross  within  view 
of  the  city.  A  few  days  after  he  took  Carthage,  and  assem- 
bling the  people,  complaiued  of  the  injustice  of  his  banish- 
ment, pleaded  necessity  as  liis  excuse  lor  making  war  upon 
them,  and  added  that  '*  being  content  with  his  victory,  and 
the  punishnie!)t  of  the  authors  of  their  countiy  s  misery,*  he 
granted  a  free  pardon  for  his  unjust  banishment  to  all  tlie 
rest/*  Having  accordingly  put  ten  senators  to  death,  he  left 
the  city  to  the  government  of  its  laws.  But  being  accused 
himself,  shortly  after,  of  aspiring  to  be  king,  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  twofold  cruelty  to  his  son  and  his  oountfy.  He 
was  succeeded,  as  commander-in-chief,  by  Mago,  by  whose 
exertions  the  power  of  Carthage,  the  extent  of  its  territorieSy 
and  its  militaiy  glory,  was  much  increased. 

*  Auctoribus  miserorum  civium  is  the  reading  of  aU  the  texts,  hoi 
cannot  be  ritrht.  Faber  conjectures  aucforilus  mheriartim  ckilium, 
which  I  have  adopted,  Vorstius  proposed  miser civium;  and 
Vosaius  observes  that  "  doctir^Hiinns  Peyraredns  "  read  mi^crhim  civiumy 
which  YoBsius  himself  approved,  but  which  certainly  cannot  bo 

adopted  unless  further  ehaoget  ave  made  in  tiie  ooiitezt» 
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Haadnibal  and  Hamilotov  fl<>iis  of  Uago ;  HaadralMl  dies  in  Sttrdiiiu; 
war  of  the  CarthaginiKPR  in  Sicily,  I. — ^The  Carthaginians  defeated 

in  Sicily;  Himilco  succeeds  Hamilcar;  pestilence  in  the  army^IL 
— ^Return  of  Himilco  to  Cartilage ;  hi&  speeoh,  and  death.  III. 

I.  A  [ago,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  after  ha\ing 
been  the  first,  by  regulating  their  military  discipline,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Punic  power,  and  after  establishinor  the 
strength  of  the  state,  not  less  by  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war 
than  by  his  personal  prowess,  died,  leaving  behind  him  two 
sons,  Hasdnibal  and  Hamilcar,  who,  pursuing  the  honourable 
000186  of  their  father,  were  heirs  to  his  greatnees  as  well  as  to 
his  name.  Under  their  generalship  war  was  made  upon 
Sardinia;  and  a  contest  was  also  maintained  against  the 
Afiioans,  who  demanded  tribute  for  manj  years  for  the  ground 
on  whidi  the  city  stood.  But  as  the  oause  of  the  AMoans 
was  tlie  more  just*  their  fortune  was  likewise  superior,  and  the 
struggle  with  them  was  ended — not  by  exertions  in  the  field — hj 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  Sardinia  Hasdmbal  was 
severely  wounded,  and  died  there,  leaving  the  command  to  his 
brother  Hamilcar;  aiid  not  only  the  mourning  llirougbout  his 
country,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  held  eleven  dictatorships  and 
enjoyed  four  triumphs,*  rendered  his  death  an  object  of 
general  notice.  The  courage  of  the  enemy,  too,  was  raided  by 
it,  as  if  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  had  expired  with  their 
general.  The  people  of  Sicily,  therefore,  applying,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perpetual  depredations  of  the  Cnrtbaginians,  to 
Leooidas,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  for  aid,  a 
grievous  war  broke  out,  which  continued,  with  various  success, 
for  a  long  period. 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  ambassadors  came 
to  Carthage  from  Darius  king  of  Persia,  bringing  an  edict,  by 
winch  the  Carthaginians  were  forbidden  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices, and  to  eat  dog*8  flesh,  and  were  commanded  to  bunt  the 

*  He  calls  a  Carthaginian  office  by  a  Roman  name.  Suffetet  was  ilia 
Punic  word  for  their  two  clnef  magistrates,  As  for  triumphn.1  pro- 
cesaion^,  the  Africans,  according  to  Servius,  ^u.  iv.  37,  were  the  iirst 
people  that  had  them,  lon^  before  they  were  introduced  at  Borne. 
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bodies  of  the  dead  rather  than  burv  them  in  the  earth :  *  and 
requesting,  at  the  same  tune,  assistance  against  Greece,  on 
which  Darins  was  about  to  make  war.t  The  Carthaginians 
declined  giving  him  aid,  on  account  of  their  continufd  wars 
with  their  neighbours,  but,  that  they  might  not  appear  uncom- 
pliant in  every  thing,  willingly  submitted  to  the  decree. 

II.  Hamilcar,  meanwhile,  was  killed  in  battle  in  Sicily, 
leaving  three  sons,  Himilco,  Ilanno,  and  Gisco.  Hasdrubal 
also  had  the  same  number  of  sons,  Hannibal,  Haadrubal,  and 
Sappho.*  By  tliesc  the  affiiirs  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
managed  at  this  period.  War  was  made  upon  the  Moors,  a 
contest  was  maintained  with  the  Numidiaus,  and  the  Africans 
were  compelled  to  remit  the  tribute  paid  for  the  building  of 
the  dty.  At  length,  however,  as  so  numerous  a  family  of 
commanders  was  dangerous  to  the  Uber^  of  the  state,  since 
they  themselves  managed  and  decided  eveiy  thing,  a  hundred 
judges  were  chosen  out  of  the  senate,  who  were  to  demand  of 
the  generals,  when  they  returned  from  war,  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  in  order  that,  under  this  control,  they 
might  exercise  their  command  §  in  war  with  a  regard  to  the 
judicature  and  laws  at  home. 

*  Moriuortmque  corpora  ermwro  poHus  qiutm  ierr&  cbrueri,  it  rtgt 
Juhehantur.']  As  the  Persians  did  not  5um,  but  hurpt  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  thinking  that  fire  was  polluted  by  corpses,  Frein- 
shemius,  on  Curt.  ii.  1??,  ]  5.  would  reject  the  words  d  rege  ju~ 
behanfurf  and  make  the  inlinitivos  cremare  and  ohr-'Ufrti  dej)eud  on 
prohilx-bcmtur,  which  precedes  ;  bo  that  the  seuse  may  be,  "they  were 
forbidden  to  burn  the  dead  rather  thau  bury  them  in  the  earth  ;**  that 
is,  they  were  commanded  to  bury  rather  than  bnm  them.  Wboever 
thinkg  this  conBtniotion  banih,  may  perhaps  be  better  pleased  with  the 
correction  of  Gnmorius,  morhtorumqfie  corpora  ermare  [prohibe* 
bantur]  quce  potitu  terrd  obruere  a  rege  jubebanfur. — Lemaire.  But 
Gronovius's  construction  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  Freinahemius. 
Kirchmann,  cIp  Fun.  Horn.  i.  2,  would  make  cremare  and  chruere 
chanfre  places  ;  aii  alteration  which  Beruecceriis  ami  Voi'stiua  approm 
But  perhupii  Ju^tm  or  Trogus  merely  made  a  miAtake. 

f  He  was  prevented  by  death.   See  ii  10. 

X  A  name  that  dees  not  oeeur  in  any  other  author.  It  is  perhaps 
coTTOpt  In  one  manuscript  it  was  written  Sapho.  Should  we  read 
P^aphof   This  certainly  is  a  Punic  name.    See  the  "ProTerbs"  of 

Apostolius  and  the  "Apophthegms"  of  Arsenius. —  Vossius.  Vosaiutfs 
erne  idation  is  approved  by  Graeviu?,  Scheffer.  Faber,  and  WetzeL 

§  Jmperia  ar/ifareiit.]  I  read  offitarcnt  with  Bougarsius,  Bemeccerufi, 
Vorstius,  and  Faber,  not  cogi*arent,  which  is  in  the  oldest  editiona. 
The  alteration,  says  Bongarsius,  was  made  by  Q.  Major. 
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In  Sicily,  Himiico  sucoeeded  as  general  in  the  room  of 
Hamilcar,  but,  after  fighting  several  successful  battles,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  and  taking  many  towns,  he  suddenly  lost  his 

army  by  the  influence  of  a  pestiieiiiial  constellation.*  When 
the  news  of  this  arrived  at  Carthage,  the  country  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  all  places  rung  with  lamentations,  as 
if  the  city  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy ;  private  houses  were 
closed,  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  all  religious  cere- 
monies were  intermitted,  and  all  private  business  suspended. 
They  all  then  crowded  to  the  harbour,  and  inquired  of  the  few 
that  came  out  of  their  ships,  survivors  of  the  calamity, 
respecting  their  relatives*  But  when,  after  wavering  hope, 
dread  attended  with  suspense,  and  uncertain  apprehensions  of 
bereavement,  the  loss  of  their  relatives  became  known  to  the 
unhappy  inquirers,  the  groans  of  mourners,  and  the  cries  and 
sorrowful  lamentations  of  unhappy  mothei's,  were  heaiii  along 
the  whuie  shore. 

III.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Itrreaved  general  came  out 
of  his  ship,  UDfrirt,  and  in  a  mean  dress  like  that  of  a  slave,  at 
sight  of  whom  the  troops  of  mourners  gathered  into  one  body. 
He,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  sometimes  bewailed  his 
own  lot,  sometimes  the  misfortune  of  the  state,  and  sometimes 
complained  of  "the  gods,  who  had  deprived  him  of  such 
honours  obtained  in  the  field,  and  the  glory  of  so  many 
victories,  who,  after  he  had  taken  so  many  cities,  and  bad 
defeated  the  enemy  by  land  and  sea,  had  destroyed  his 
victorious  army,  not  by  war,  but  by  a  pestilence.  Yet  he 
brought,'*  he  said,  "  this  important  consolation  to  his  countiy- 
men,  that  though  the  enemy  might  rejoice  at  their  ill-success, 
they  could  assume  no  glory  from  it,  as  they  could  neither  say 
that  those  who  had  died  were  slain  hv  them,  nor  that  those 
who  had  returned  had  been  put  to  flight.  That  the  plunder 
which  they  had  taken  in  their  deserted  camp  was  not  what 
they  could  exhibit  as  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  enemy,  but 
what  they  had  seized,  as  falling  to  them  for  want  of  owners, 
through  the  accidental  deaths  of  its  possessors.  That,  as  far 
as  the  enemy  was  concerned,  they  had  come  off  conquerors ;  as 

*  Pestilenfis  sideris.]  The  disease  was  thontrht  to  have  been  an 
infliction  from  heaven  on  the  Carthaginians,  becanse  they  had 
pUmdered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  See  Diod.  Sic.  xiv. 
70—72. 
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to  the  pestilence,  they  were  certainly  con^ered ;  but  that,  for 
himself,  he  took  nothing  more  to  heart  dian  that  he  could  not 
die  among  the  braye,  and  was  resenred,  not  to  enjoy  life,  bnt 
to  be  the  sport  of  calamity.    However,  as  he  had  brought  the 

wretched  remains  of  his  army  to  Carthage,  he  would  follow  his 
fellow  soldiers,  and  prove  to  his  country  that  he  had  not 
prolonged  his  life  to  that  day  because  he  was  desirous  to  live, 
but  that  he  miglit  not  desert  by  his  death,  and  abandon  to  the 
army  of  the  enemy,  those  whom  the  horrible  disease  had 
spared."  When  he  had  walked,  with  such  lamentations* 
iarough  the  city,  and  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  his  own 
house,  he  dismisaed  the  crowd  that  followed  him,  as  if  it  were 
the  last  time  that  he  ahonU  speak  to  them,  and  then,  locking 
his  door  and  admitting  no  one,  not  even  his  sons,  to  fais 
pieaenee,  he  pot  an  end  to  his  life. 


BOOK  XX. 

Dionyfiius,  tyruifc  of  Bmevm,  makes  an  expedition  to  Magn^  Gnecia; 

Oreek  origin  of  many  people  of  Italy,  I. — Of  Metapontum ;  Crotona; 
Locri,  IL — War  between  Crotona  and  Locri,  IIL — Pythagoras  at 
Crotona;  his  death,  IV. — Dionysius  attack^^  Orotona ;  embassy  of 
the  Gauls  to  him ;  settlements  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy ;  Dionyakui 
recalled  to  Sici^ ;  his  deati^  Y • 

I.  DlONTSnrs,  after  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily, 
and  making  hin^lf  master  of  the  whole  idand,  thinking  that 
peace  might  he  dangenms  to  his  power,  and  idleness  in  so 
great  an  army  fittal  to  k,  transported  hfa  forces  into  Italy ; 
witii  a  wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  strengdi  of  his  soldiers 
might  be  invigorated  by  constant  eraployment,  and  his 
dominions  enlarged.  His  first  contest  was  with  the  Greeks, 
who  occupied  the  nearest  parts  of  the  coast  ou  the  Italian  sea ; 
and,  having  conquered  them,  be  attacked  their  neighbours, 
looking  upon  all  of  Grecian  origin  who  were  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  as  his  enemies ;  and  these  settlers  had  then  spread,  not 
merely  through  a  part  of  Italy,  but  through  ahnost  the  whole  of 
it.  Many  Italian  cities,  indeed,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time, 
still  exhibit  sbme  traces  of  Greek  manners ;  for  the  Etrurians^ 
who  occupy  the  shore  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  came  from  Ljdia ; 
and  Troy,  after  it  was  taken  and  overthrown,  sent  thither  the 
Yeneti  (whom  we  see  ou  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic),  under  the 
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leiderahip  of  Aiileiior.  Adtia,  too«  which  18  near  the 
lUjiiaa  sea,  and  wfaidi  gave  name  also  to  the  Adriatic,  is  a 
Greek  city;  and  Diomede,  being  driven  by  shipwreck,  after 

the  destruction  of  Troy,  into  those  parts,  built  Arpi.  Pisaj, 
likewise,  iu  Liguiia,  had  Grecian  founders ;  and  Tarquiiiii,  in 
Etruria,  as  well  as  Spina  in  Umbria,  hati  ita  origin  from  the 
Thessalians ;  Perusia  was  founded  by  the  Achjeans.  Need  I 
mention  Caere  ?*  Or  the  people  of  Latium,  who  were  settled 
bj  .^Elneas  ?  Are  not  the  Falisci,  are  not  Nola  and  Abella, 
colonies  of  the  Chalcidians?  What  is  all  the  countiy  of 
Campania?  What  are  the  Bruttiif  and  Sahines?  What  are 
the  Sanuittea?^  What  are  the  Tarent]ne8,§  whom  we  under* 
stand  to  have  oome  ixoixi  Laeeda^mon,  and  to  have  been  called 
Spiurii  ?  The  ckf  of  Thurii  they  say  that  Philoctetes  huilt ; 
and  his  monument  is  seen  there  to  this  day,  as  well  as  the 
arrows  of  Hercules,  on  winch  the  fate  of  Troy  depended,  laid 
up  lu  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

II.  The  people  of  Metapontum,  too,  show  in  their  temple 
of  Minerva,  the  iron  tools  with  which  Epeus,  by  whom  their 
city  was  founded,  built  the  Trojan  horse.  Hence  all  that  part 
of  Italy  was  called  Greater  Greece. ||  But  soon  after  they 
ware  settled,  the  Metapontines,  joining  with  the  Sybarites 
and  Crotonians,  formed  a  design  to  drive  the  rest  of  the 
Greeka  from  Italy*  Gaptuiiiig,  in  the  first  place,  the  city 
Snis^  they  slew,  as  they  wmb  storming  it,  fifty  young  men 
that  were  embracing  the  statae  of  Minerva,  and  the  priest  of 
the  goddess  dressed  in  his  robes,  between  the  very  altars. 
Suffering,  on  this  account,  from  pesiilence  and  civil  discord, 
the  Crotonians,  first  of  all,  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
and  answer  was  made  to  them,  that  "there  would  be  an  end 
of  tlieir  troubles,  if  they  appeased  the  offended  deity  of 
Minerva,  and  the  manes  of  the  slain.**  After  they  bad  begun, 
accordingly,  to  make  statues  of  proper  size  for  the  young  men, 
and  especially  for  Minerva,  the  Metapontines,  learning  what 
the  oracle  was,  and  thinking  it  expedient  to  anticipate  them 

*  It  Is  nid  by  Strabo  to  have  been  settled  by  lihe  FftlasgL 

t  Th^  fure  leid  to  b»ve  spnmg  horn  the  Tiwcanisni^  zzUi  1,  and  on 

the  coaat  of  Lucania  were  many  Greek  towns. 

X  I  know  not  why  he  intimates  that  either  of  these  peoples  were  of 
Greek  onc^in.   Strabo  regards  the  Sabinee  as  autochthonea  of  Italy* 

§  See  hi.  4. 

U  Major  Chrcecia,  or  more  commonJy  Magna  Groscia,  Great  Greece. 
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in  pacifying  the  manes  of  the  goddess,  erected  to  the  young 
men  smaller  images  of  stone,  and  prtipitiated  the  goddess 
with  ofiTerings  of  bread.*  The  plague  was  thus  ended  in  both 
places,  one  people  shuwing  their  zeal  by  their  ma«^'nificPTice, 
and  the  other  by  their  expedition.  After  they  had  recovered 
their  health,  the  Crotonians  were  not  long  disposed  to  be 
quiet ;  and  being  indignant  that,  at  the  siege  of  Siris,  assist- 
aiice  had  been  sent  against  them  bj  the  Locrians,  they  made 
war  on  that  people*  The  Lomans,  seized  with  alarm,  had 
recourse  to  the  Spartans,  begging  their  assistance  with  hnmble 
entreaties.  But  the  Spartans*  disliking  so  distant  an  exjpedi* 
tion,  told  them  to  ask  assistance  from  Castor  and  Poiinx.^ 
This  answer,  from  a  city  in  alliance  with  them,  ihc  deputies 
did  not,  despise,  but  going  into  the  nearest  temple,  and 
offering  sacrifice,  they  implored  aid  from  those  gods.  The 
signs  from  the  victims  appearing  favourable,  and  their  request, 
as  they  sTipposed,  being  granted,  they  were  no  less  rejoiced 
than  if  they  were  to  carry  the  gods  with  them ;  and,  spreading 
coaches  for  them  in  the  vessel,  and  setting  out  with  happy 
omens,  they  brought  their  oountiymen  comfort  though  not 
assistance. 

III.  This  affiur  becoming  known,  the  Crotonians  themselves 
also  sent  deputies  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  asking  the  way  to 
victoiy  and  a  prosperous  termination  of  the  war.    The  answer 

given  was,  that  "  the  enemies  must  be  conquered  by  vows, 
before  they  could  be  conquered  by  arms."  They  accordingly 
vowed  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  Apollo,  hut  the  Locrians, 
gettinpf  information  of  this  vow,  and  the  god  s  answer,  vowed 
a  nnitli  part,  keeping  the  matter  however  secret,  that  they 
might  not  be  outdone  in  vows.  When  they  came  luto  the 
field,  therefore,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Croto* 
nians  stood  in  arms  against  them,  the  Locrians,  contemplating 
the  smallness  of  their  own  force  (for  they  had  only  fifteen 
thousand  men),  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  victory,  devoted 
themselves  to  certain  death ;  and  such  courage,  arising  out  of 
despair,  was  felt  by  each,  that  they  thought  they  would  be  as 
conquerors,  if  they  did  not  fall  without  avenging  themselves. 
But  while  they  sought  only  to  die  with  honour,  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  the  victory ;  nor  was  tliere  any  other 

•  Panijjrt'h  ]  VTe  might,  with  Ostertngiiis,  read  pamilfciut  (cloths  or 
garment^},  which  were  more  appropriate  to  Minerva  —  iVeixL 
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cause  of  tbeir  saccess  bat  their  desperation.  While  the 
Locrians  vere  fighting,  an  eagle  constantly  attended  on 
their  army,  and  continued  flying  about  them  till  they  were 
conquerors.  On  the  wings,  also,  were  seen  two  young  men 
fighting  in  armour  different  from  that  of  the  rest,  of  an 
exU'aordiiiary  stature,  on  white  horses  and  in  scarlet  cloaks  ; 
nor  were  they  visible  longer  than  tlae  battle  lasted.  The 
incredible  swiftness  of  the  report  of  the  battle  made  tliis 
wonderful  appearance  more  reiiiaik;ilile ;  for  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  fought  m  Italy,  the  victoxy  was  published 
at  Corinth,  Athens,  anrl  Lacedaemon. 

IV.  After  this  event  the  Crotonians  ceased  to  exercise  their 
valour,  or  to  care  for  distiuction  in  the  field.  They  hated  the 
arms  which  they  had  unsuccessfully  taken  up,  and  would  have 
abandoned  their  former  way  of  life  for  one  of  luxuiy,  had  not 
I^thagoias  arisen  'among  diem.  This  philosopher  was  bom 
at  Samos,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  a  rich  merchant,  and  after 
being  greatly  advanced  in  wisdom,  went  first  to  Egypt,  and 
af terwuds  to  Babylon,  to  learn  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
study  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  acquired  very  great 
knowledge.  Returning  from  thence,  be  went  to  Crete  and 
Lacedffimon,  to  instruct  himself  in  the  laws  ol  Minos  and 
Lycurgus,  which  at  that  time  were  in  high  repute.  Furnished 
with  all  these  attainments,  he  came  to  Crotona,  and,  by  his 
influence,  recalled  the  people,  when  they  were  giving  them- 
selves up  to  luxury,  to  the  observance  of  frugaUty.  He  used 
daily  to  recommend  virtue,  and  to  enumerate  the  ill  effects 
of  luxurv,  and  the  misfortunes  of  states  that  had  been  ruined 
by  its  pestilential  iiilluence  ;  and  he  thus  produced  in  the 
people  such  a  love  of  temperance,  that  it  was  at  length  thought 
incredible  that  any  of  them  should  be  extravagant.  He 
frequently  gave  instruction  to  the  women  apart  from  the 
men,  and  to  the  children  apart  from  their  parents.  He 
impressed  on  the  female  sex  the  observance  of  chastity,  and 
submission  to  their  husbands;  on  the  rising  generation,  modesty 
and  devotion  to  learning.  Through  his  whole  course  of 
instruction  he  exhorted  all  to  love  temperance,  as  the  mother 
of  eveiy  virtue ;  and  he  produced  such  an  effect  upon  them  by 
the  constancy  of  his  lectures,  that  tbe  women  laid  aside  their 
vestments  embroidered  with  gold,  and  other  ornaments  and 
distinctions,  as  instruments  of  luxury,  and,  bringing  them 
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into  the  temple  of  Juno,  consecrated  them  to  the  goddess, 
declaring  that  modesty,  and  not  fine  apparel,  was  tiie  true 
adornment  [of  their  sex.  How  much  lie  f^ained  upon  the 
young  men,  his  victory  over  the  stubborn  minds  of  the 
women  may  serve  to  indicate.  Three  hundred  of  the  young 
men,  however,  being  united  by  an  oath  of  fraternity,  and 
living  apart  from  the  other  citizens,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
city  ujioii  them,  as  if  they  met  for  some  secret  conspiracy ; 
and  the  people,  when  they  were  all  colleLted  in  one  building, 
proceeded  to  bum  them  in  it.  In  the  tumult  about  sixty 
lost  their  lives ;  the  rest  went  into  eule. 

Pythagoras,  after  living  twenty  years  at  Crotona,  removed 
to  Metapontum,  where  he  died ;  and  su^  hsb  the  admiration 
of  the  people  for  his  character,  that  they  made  a  temple  of  hia 
house,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

y.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  v1k>,  we  ha^e  said,  had  trans- 
ported an  army  from  Sioily  into  Itedy,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Greeks  there,  proceeded,  alter  taMng  Loori  hy  storm,  to 
attack  the  Crotonians,  who,  in  consequence  of  &m  losses  in 
the  former  war,  were  scarcely  recoveiisg  their  strength  hi  a 
long  peace.  With  their  small  force,  however,  they  resisted 
the  great  army  of  Dionysius  more  valiantly  than  ihey  had 
before,  with  so  many  thousands,  resisted  the  smaller  number 
of  the  Locrians.  So  much  spirit  has  weakness  in  withstand- 
ing insolent  power :  and  so  much  more  sure,  at  times,  is  an 
unexpected  than  an  expected  victory.  But  as  Dionysius  was 
proseeutinf^f  the  war,  ambassadors  from  the  Gauls,  who  had 
burned  Fu^me  some  months  before,*  came  to  him  to  desire  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  him ;  observing  that  **  their 
country  lay  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  could  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  either  by  supporting  him  in  the  field,  or  by 
annoying  his  enemies  in  the  rear  when  they  were  engaged 
with  him."  The  embassy  was  well  received  by  Dionysias, 
who,  having  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  heing  reinforced 
with  assistance  ttom  Gaul,  renewed  the  war  as  it  were  afresh. 

The  causes  of  the  Gauls'  coming  into  Italy,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements,  were  civil  discords  and  perpetual  contentions  at 
home ;  and  when,  from  impatience  of  those  feuds,  they  had 

•  Ante  menses.]  As  a  number  seems  to  be  wanting,  Scheffer  would 
read  <mte  menses  sex,  takiug  the  last  word  from  Florus,  i.  13.  VossiuH 
would  read  oNlemeMenk  But  tlie  longer  period  aeems  the  more  eligible. 
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iouglit  refuge  in  Italy,  they  expelled  tbe  Tuecans  from  their 
eoontry,  and  founded  Milan,*  Oomo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Ber* 
gamo^  Trent,  and  Yicenza.  The  Tuscans,  too,  when  they 
wefe  driyen  fW>m  their  old  settlements,  betook  themselves, 

under  a  captain  named  Rhsetus,  towards  the  Alps,  where  they 
founded  the  iiatiou  of  Rhsetia,  so  named  from  their  leader. 

An  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  obliged  Dio- 
nysius  to  return  thither;  for  that  people,  having  recruited 
their  ariny,  had  resumed  the  war,  which  they  had  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  plague,  with  increased  spirit.  The 
leader  in  the  ex|)e(lition  was  Hanno  the  Ciirthajriinan,  whose 
enemy  Juniatus,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
that  time,  having,  from  hatred  to  him,  given  friendly  notice 
to  Dionysius,  in  a  letter  written  in  Greek,  of  the  approach  of 
the  army  and  the  inactivity  of  its  leader,  ms  found,  through 
tbe  letter  being  intercepted,  guilty  of  treason ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  made,  that  no  Carthaginian  should  thence- 
forward study  the  Greek  literature  or  language,  so  that  no  one 
might  he  ahie  to  speak  inth  the  enraay,  or  write  to  him,  with- 
out an  interpreter.**  Not  long  after,  Dionysius,  whom  a  little 
before  neither  Sicily  nor  Italy  could  hold,  being  reduced  and 
weakened  hj  continual  wars,  was  at  last  killed  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  own  sulgecta. 
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Dionysius  the  younger  becomes  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  1. — His  cruelties ; 
is  expelled  from  Syracuse  BSid  received  at  Locri,  II. — His  conduct 
there ;  is  driven  from  the  place,  and  regains  the  government  at 
iS^'racuse,  IIL — Usui-pation  of  Hanno  at  Carthage ;  his  death,  IV. 
— ^Dionysius  is  again  driven  from  Syracuse,  and  leads  a  mean  life 
at  Corintk,  y.^Ilie  Carthagiiiiaiia  are  alarmed  at  the  couqueeis 
of  Alexander  ike  Gxeat ;  ike  uiuust  ezeoution  of  Hamilcair,  Y  L 

I.  When  Dionysius  the  tyrant  was  cut  e  ll  in  Sicily,  the  army 
elected  in  his  room  Dionysius  the  eldest  oi  his  sons,  both  in 
accordanee  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  because  they  thought 
the  power  would  be  more  secure^  if  it  continued  in  the 
hands  of  one  son,  than  if  it  were  divided  among  several. 

*  I  have  given  the  modem  names.  The  ancient  were  Hediolanum, 
Comum^  Brixia,  Veronal  Bergomtun,  Tridentunif  Yioentia, 
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Dionybiu?,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  eager  ta 
remove  the  uncles  of  his  brothers,*  as  being  his  rivals  in  the 
government,  ;ni(l  as  having  encouraged  the  young  men  to  ask 
for  a  division  of  power.  But  concealing  his  incluiations  for  a 
while,  he  applied  himself  first  to  gain  the  favour  of  bis  sub- 
jects, as  being  likely  to  cause  the  atrocity,  which  he  had 
resolved  on  committing,  to  be  regarded  with  more  indulgence, 
if  he  preyioiislj  made  himself  popular.  He  therefore  released 
three  {housand  prisoners  from  the  gjaols,  remitted  the  people 
the  taxes  for  three  years,  and  sought  the  affection  of  all  by 
whatever  blandishments  he  could  use.  Then,  proceeding  to 
execute  his  determination,  he  put  to  death,  not  only  the  rela- 
tives of  his  brothers,  but  his  brothers  themselves ;  so  that  he 
left  to  those,  to  whom  he  owed  a  share  of  power,  not  even  a 
share  of  life,  and  commenced  cruelty  upon  his  kindred  before 
he  exercised  it  upon  strangers. 

II.  When  his  rivals  were  removed,  he  fell  into  indolence, 
and  contracted,  ftom  excessive  indulgence  at  table,  great  cor> 
pulence  of  body,  and  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  so  that  he  coold 
not  bear  the  sonshine,  or  dust,  or  even  the  brightness  of  <)rdi* 
naiy  dayli<^ht.  Suspecting  that,  for  these  weaknesses,  he 
was  despised  by  his  subjects,  he  proceeded  to  inflict  cruel* 
ties  upon  them;  not  filling  the  gaols,  like  his  father,  with 
prisoners,  but  the  whole  city  with  dead  boilies.  Hence  he 
became  not  more  contemptible  than  hateful  to  every  one. 
The  Syracusans,  in  consequence,  resolving  to  rebel  against 
him,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  lay  down  the  govern- 
ment or  oppose  them  in  arras ;  but  he  was  compelled  by  the 
soldiery,  who  hoped  for  plunder  from  sacking  the  city,  to 
march  into  the  field.  Being  defeated,  and  trying  his  fortune 
again  with  no  better  success,  he  sent  deputies  to  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  with  promises  that  "he  would  resign  the  govern* 
ment,  if  they  would  send  persons  to  him  with  whom  he  might 
settle  terms  of  peace/'    Some  of  the  principal  citizens  being 

♦  Avunculos  fratrum  ftHr>ru.m.']  Among  these  was  Dion,  who  was  not 
the  uncle  of  Dionysins  liim.self,  but  of  his  brothers  ;  for  Dionysius  the 
elder  had  HippariuuB  and  Nysseus  by  Ai'istomache,  the  sister  of  Dion, 
and  XHonysius  by  another  wife  named  Doria.  See  Com.  Kepi  Vit. 
Dion.  &  i.;  Diod.  Sic  xvL  6;  Flutareh.  Dion.  e.  S.  Dion  had  widied 
to  a?k  DlonysiiiB  the  elder,  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  to  bequeath 
his  sister^a  aons  a  ahue  of  the  kingdom.  Com.  Nep»  Dion.  &  SL— 
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aooardingi  J  sent  for  tihat  pmpose,  he  put  them  in  close  oon* 
fisement,  and  then,  when  all  wete  off  their  guard,  having  no 
fear  of  hostilitie8»  he  despatched  his  anny  to  devastate  the 
city.    A  contest,  in  consequence,  which  was  long  doubtful, 

took  place  in  the  town  itself,  but  iha  townsmen  overpowering 
the  soldiery  by  their  nurabei's,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  retire, 
and  fearing  that  he  should  be  besieged  in  the  citadel,  fled 
away  secretly,  with  all  his  knig-iike  paraph crnnlia,  to  Italy. 
Being  received,  in  his  exile,  by  his  allies  the  Locrians,  he  took 
possession  of  the  citadel  as  if  he  were  their  rightful  sovereign, 
and  exercised  his  usual  outrages  upon  them.  He  ordered  the 
wives  of  the  principal  men  to  be  seized  and  violated  ;  he  took 
away  maidens  on  the  point  of  marriage,  polluted  them^  and 
then  restored  them  to  their  hetrothed  husbands;  and  as  for 
the  wealthiest  men,  he  either  banished  them  or  put  them  to 
death,  and  confiscated  their  property. 

111.  In  process  of  time,  when  a  pretext  for  plunder  was 
wanting,  he  over-reached  the  wiiole  city  by  an  artful  stratagem. 
The  Locrians,  being  harassed  in  war  by  J.eophron  the  tyrant 
of  Khegmm,  liad  vowed,  if  they  ivere  victorious,  to  prostitute 
their  maidens  on  the  festal  day  of  Venus ;  and  as,  on  neglect- 
ing to  perform  the  vow,  they  were  unsuccessful  in  another  war 
with  the  Lucanians,  Dionysius  called  them  to  an  assembly, 
and  advised  them  "to  send  their  wives  and  dau^^ters,  as 
liehly  dressed  as  possible,  to  the  temple  of  Venus ;  out  of 
whom  a  hundred,  chosen  by  lot,  should  folfil  the  public  vow, 
and,  for  religion's  sake,  offer  themselves  for  prostitution  during 
the  space  of  a  month,  the  men  previously  taking  an  oath  not 
to  touch  any  one  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  that  this  should 
be  no  detriment  to  the  women  who  released  the  state  from 
its  vow,  they  should  make  a  decree,  that  no  other  maidm 
should  be  married  till  these  were  provided  with  husbands.^* 
This  proposal,  by  which  regard  was  shown  both  to  their  super- 
stitious observances  and  to  the  honour  of  their  virgins,  being 
received  with  approbation,  the  whole  of  the  women,  in  most 
expensive  dresses,  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  when 
Dionysius,  sending  in  his  soldiers,  took  off  their  finery,  and 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  matrons  a  spoil  for  himself.  The 
husbands  of  some  of  them  too,  who  were  of  the  richer  class,  he 
put  to  death ;  others  he  tortured  to  make  them-  discover  their 
husbands'  wealth.  After  reigning  in  this  manner  for  six  years. 
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he  was  driven  from  Locri  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  people,  and 
returned  to  Sicily ;  where,  while  ail,  after  so  long  an  interval 
of  peaoe>  were  free  from  appreheosion,  be  poesesBed  himself  of 
Syracuse  by  surprise. 

IV.  While  this  affair  occurred  in  'Sieilj»  Hanno,  a  leading 
man  among  the  Carth^^inianSy  in  Africa,  employed  his  power, 
which  surpassed  that  of  the  goyemment,  to  secure  the  sove- 
reignty for  himself,  and  endeayoured  to  establish  himself  as 
king  by  killing  the  senate.  For  the  execution  of  this  atrocity 
he  fixed  on  the  day  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  in  order  that 
his  ndkrioQS  plot  might  be  the  better  concealed  in  the  pomp 
of  religious  ceremonies.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  banquet 
for  the  common  people  m  the  public  porticoes,  and  another  for 
the  senate  in  his  own  house,  so  that,  by  poisoning  the  cups, 
he  might  take  off  the  senate  privately  and  without  witnesses, 
and  then  more  easily  seize  the  government,  when  none  were 
left  to  prevent  him.*  The  plot  being  disclosed  to  the  magis- 
trates by  his  RfTPnts.  his  destructive  intentions  were  fmstraied, 
but  not  punislied,  lest  the  matter,  if  publicly  known,  should 
occasion  more  trouble,  in  the  case  of  so  powerful  a  man,  than 
the  mere  design  of  it  had  caused.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with 
putting  a  stop-to  it,  they  merely  set  bounds  by  a  decree  to  the 
expenses  of  marriage  entertainments,  and  ordered  the  decree 
to  be  obeyed,  not  by  him  alone,  but  universally,  that  nothing 
personal  to  him,  but  the  general  correction  of  an  abuse,  might 
seem  to  be  intended.  Prevented  by  this  raeasmre,  he,  &r  a 
second  attempt,  raised  the  slaves,  and  appointing  another  day 
for  the  massacre  of  the  senate,  but  finding  himself  again  bck 
trayed,  he  threw  himself,  for  fear  of  being  brought  to  trial, 
into  a  strong  fortress  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  aimed 
t^ves.  Here,  while  he  was  soliciting  the  Afxioans,  and  the 
king  of  the  Moors,  to  join  him,  he  was  captured,  and  after 
being  scourged,  having  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his  arms  and  legs 
broken,  as  if  atonement  was  to  be  exacted  from  even"  limb,  he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  his  body, 
mangled  with  stripes,  was  nailed  to  a  cross.  All  his  children 
and  relations,  too,  ibongii  guiltless,  were  delivered  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, that  no  member  of  so  nefarious  a  family  might  sur- 
vive either  to  imitate  his  v ill; any,  or  to  revenge  his  death. 

'  *  Orbcmqw  rm^Miotm — w^a/dertst^  Orbamf  destitato  of  detaders 
^  anpporli6Ki* 
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V.  Dionysius,  in  the  meantime,  being  re-established  in 
Syracuse,  and  becoming  every  day  liiore  oppressive  and  cmel 
to  the  people,  was  assailed  by  a  new  band  of  conspiiators. 
Laying  down  the  government,  theiefore,  he  delivered  up  the 
city  and  army  to  tibie  Syracusans,  and,  being  allowed  to  take 
his  private  property  with  him»  went  to  live  in  exile  at  Corinth ; 
where,  looking  on  the  lowest  Btation  as  the  safest,  he  humbled 
himself  to  the  very  meanest  eondition  of  life.  He  was  not 
content  with  strolling  abont  the  streets,  bnt-woold  even  stand 
drinking  in  them ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  being  seen  in 
taverns  and  impure  houses,  but  would  sit  in  them  for  whole 
days.  He  would  dispute  with  the  most  abandoned  fellows 
about  the  merest  trilles,  walk  about  in  rags  and  dirt,  and 
nfford  laughter  to  others  more  readily  than  he  would  laugh  at 
them.  He  would  stand  in  the  shambles,  devounng  with  his 
eyes  what  he  was  not  able  to  purchase ;  he  would  wrangle  with 
the  dealers  before  the  fidiles,  and  do  everything  in  such  a 
manner  *  as  to  appear  an  object  of  contempt  radier  than  of 
fear.  At  last  he  assumed  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster, 
and  taught  chilcben  in  the  open  streets,  either  that  he  might 
continually  be  seen  in  public  f  by  those  who  feared  him,  or 
might  be  more  readily  despised  by  those  who  did  not  fear  him ; 
for  though  he  had  still  plenty  of  the  vices  peculiar  to  tyrants, 
yet  his  present  conduct  was  an  oflfectation  of  vices, J  and  not 
the  effect  of  nature,  and  he  adopted  it  rather  from  cunning 
than  from  ha\  ing  lost  the  self-respect  becoming  a  sovereign, 
having  experienced  how  odious  the  names  of  tyrants  are,  even 
when  they  are  deprived  of  power.  He  strove,  therefore,  to 
diminish  the  odium  incurred  from  his  past  by  the  contcmpti- 
bleness  of  his  present  life,  not  looking  to  honourable  but  to 
safe  practices.  Yet  amidst  all  these  arts  of  dissimulation,  he 
Was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  and  was  left  at 
liberty  only  because  he  was  despised. 

VI.  During  these  proceedings,  the  Carthaginians,  alarmed 
at  the  ra|)id  buccesses  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  feaiing 
that  he  might  resolve  to  annex  Africa  to  his  Persian  empire, 

*  Omma  &a  facere.}   Wetzel  injudiciouslv  reads  ista. 

f  He  new  thou^t  that  he  niftde  himself  suffieiently  contemptible^ 
beeauee  he  never  thought  himself  snfldently  safe. — Me^^. 

X  SimtdcUio  vitiorum^  Referring  to  his  general  condaot^  not  to  bif 
assnmpiioii  of  the  character  of  a  sohoolmaster. 
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sent  Hamilcar*  somaiDed  Bhodairas*  a  man  remaikable  for 
wit  and  eloquence  beyond  others,  to  sound  his  intentions ;  for« 

indeed,  the  capture  of  Tyre,  their  own  parent  city,  and  the 
founding  of  Alexandria,  as  a  rival  to  Carthage,  on  the  confines 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  good  fortune  of  the  king, 
whose  aiiibilion  and  success  seemed  to  know  no  limit,  raised 
th^'ir  apjirohensions  to  an  extreme  height.  Hamilcar,  ohtain- 
iug  access  to  the  king  through  the  favour  of  Parmenio,  repre- 
sented himself  to  Alexander  as  having  heen  hanished  from  his 
eountry,  and  as  having  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  ofiering,  at  the 
same  time,  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  against  Car- 
thage. Having  thus  ascertained  his  views,  he  sent  a  foil 
acooont  of  them  to  his  countiymen,  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  with  blank  wax  spread  over  the  writing.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  when  he  returned  home  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  put  him  to  death,  not  ouly  ungratefully  but  cruelly, 
on  pretence  that  he  had  offered  to  sell  their  city  to  the  king. 


BOOK  XXII. 

Blse  of  Agathodes  in  Sicily,  I.— Becomes  master  of  Syraome  hj  the 
aid  of  Haiii]lcsr»  IL— Hie  wan  In  Sicily,  in.-^Th6  Gerthagbitns 
1)e(nege  ^ncuse ;  Agathocles  carries  vie  war  against  them  into 
Africa,  Iv. — Hia  speech  to  hia  army,  promiaiiig  them  the  plunder 
of  Carthage,  V.— Superstition  of  the  soldiers;  Agathocles  burns 
his  ships,  defenta  the  Carthaginians,  and  lays  waste  the  country, 
VI.  VII. — Returns  to  vSicily,  and  drives  the  CarthaginianB 
it;  his  farther  pruueedmgd,  MIL 

I.  Agathocles,*  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  attained  greatness 
equal  to  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  rose  to  royal  dignity  from 
the  lowest  and  meanest  origin.  He  was  born  in  Sicily,  his 
father  being  a  potter,  and  spent  a  youth  not  more  ]ionoural)le 
tlian  his  birth ;  for,  being  remarkable  for  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness of  person,  he  supported  himself  a  cousidemble  time  by 
submitting  to  the  infiELmous  lust  of  others.    When  he  bad 

*  All  that  took  place  in  Sicily  from  the  year  B.C.  342  to  B.C.  316, 

18  omitted  by  Justin.  During  that  period  Timoleon,  whom  Justin 
does  not  even  name,  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Rieilr,  and  gave 
lilierty  to  the  whole  island.  See  Plutarch,^  Cornelius  Aepoe^  and 
I>iodoru8  Sicuiiui,  lib.  j^yL 
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passed  the  years  of  puberty,  he  transferred  bis  services  from 
men  to  mmeii.  Having  thus  become  infamous  with  both 
sexes,  he  next  changed  his  waj  of  life  for  that  of  a  robber. 
Some,  time  after,  having  gone  to  Syracuse  and  been  reeeived 
as  a  citizen  among  the  other  inhaMtants,  he  was  long  without 
eredit,  appearing  to  have  as  little  of  property  to  lose  as  he  had 
of  character  to  blacken.  At  last,  enlisting  in  the  army  as  a 
common  soldier,  he  showed  himself  ready  for  every  kind  of 
aadacity,  his  life  beinjcf  then  not  loss  distinguished  by  restless- 
ness than  it  had  previously  been  by  iulVimv.  He  was  noted 
for  activity  in  the  field,  and  for  eloquenco  in  making  haraiigues. 
In  a  short  time,  accordingly,  he  became  a  centurion,  and  soon 
after  a  tribune.  In  his  ^irst  campaign  against  the  people  of 
^tna/i"  he  gave  ttie  Sjrmeusans  great  proofs  of  what  he  could 
do ;  in  the  next,  against  the  Gampanians,  he  excited  such  hopes 
of  himself  throii^hoat  &e  army,  that  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  deemed  fle&eral»  Damascon,  whose  wife,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  he  married,  having  previously  had  a 
criminal  connection  with  her.  And,  not  content  that  from 
being  poor  he  was  suddenly  made  rich,  he  engaged  in  piracy 
against  his  own  country.  He  was  saved  from  death  by  his 
companions,  who,  when  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture, 
(leTiied  his  guilt.  Twice'  he  attempted  tOi-  make  liimself 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  and  twice  he  was  driven  into  exile. 

IL  By  the  Muigantines,  with  whom  he  took  refuge  in  his 
banishment,  he  vras  first,  from  hati*ed  to  the  Syracusans,  made 
pfSBtor,  and  afterwards  general-in-chief.  In  the  war  which  he 
eondueted  for  them,  he  both  took  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and 
proceeded  to  beriege  his  native  city,  Syracuse ;  when  Hamilcar, 
general  of  the  Oitfthaginians,  being  entreated  to  aid  it,  laid 
aside  his  hatred  as  an  enemy,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops 
thither.  Thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Syracuse  was  both 
defended  by  an  enemy  with  the  love  of  a  citizen,  and  attacked 
by  a  citizen  with  the  hatred  of  an  enemy.  But  Agathoclos, 
seeing  that  the  city  was  defended  with  more  vigour  than  it  wan 
assailed,  entreated  Hamilcar,  through  his  deputies,  to  under- 
take the  settlement  of  a  peace  between  him  and  the 
Syracusans,  promising  him  particular  services  in  return  for 
the  fiiYOur.   Hamilcar,  induced  by  such  hopes,  and  by  dread  of 

*  Adveraus  ^tnwoa.]  iEtua  was  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mouut  JEiiax, 
noifiir  fima  Catuuu 
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his  power,  made  an  alliance  with  him,  ou  condiuon  that  what- 
ever assistance  he  furnished  Agathocles  against  the  Syracusans, 
he  himself  should  receive  as  much  for  the  augmenUtion  of  his 
power  at  home.  Not  only  peace,  in  cousequence,  was  procured 
for  Agathocles,  but  he  was  also  appointed  prsetor  at  Syracuse ; 
and  he  then  swore  to  Hamilcar  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  [sacred]  fires,  at  the  same  time,  beix^  set 
forth,  and  toadied  hj  him.*  Some  time  after,  having  received 
from  Hamilcar  five  thousand  African  troops,  he  put  to  death 
the  most  powerful  of  the  leading  citizens;  and  then,  as  if 
intending  to  re-model  the  constitution,  he  ordered  the  people 
to  be  sununoned  to  an  assembly  in  the  theatre,  convoking  the 
senate,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  (4yniiuisiuui,  thougli  he 
designed  to  make  some  previous  arrangements  with  them. 
His  measures  being  thus  taken,  he  sent  his  troops  to  sunound 
the  people,  and  caused  the  senate  to  be  massacred,  and,  when 
he  had  finished  the  slaughter  of  them,  cut  off  the  richest  and 
boldest  of  the  commoners. 

III.  These  things  being  done,  he  made  choice  of  troops» 
and  embodied  a  regular  army;  with  which  he  suddenly 
attacked  several  of  the  neighbouring  cities  ,  when  they  were 
under  no  apprehersion  of  hostilities.  He  also  disgracefully 
harassed,  with  the  connivance  of  llamilcar,  certiiin  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  in  eoui-equence,  sent  complaints  to 
Caithage,  not  so  nuich  against  Agathocles  as  against  Hamil- 
car, accusing  "  the  former,  indeed,  as  an  oppressor  and  tyrant, 
hut  the  latter  as  a  traitor,  by  whom  the  possessions  of  their 
allies,  under  a  settled  compact,  were  betrayed  to  the  bitterest  of 
enemies ;  for  aS|  at  first,  Syracuse  (a  city  always  hostile  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  a  competitor  with  Carthage  for  the 

♦  The  text  of  AVetzel,  with  the  older  editions,  has  expodtis  ignibus 
eerm  tacUsque^  "  Ignes  cerei"  being  interpreted  "iigfated  waxen  tapers.** 
Bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  two  woida  will  fairly  bear  that 
aense.   Hanjr  other  editions  have  I'juiXm  Otrerut  a  coiyeetttn  of 

Sebisius,  which  Bemeccerus,  Scheffer,  and  Faber  approve,  becanse 
Ceres  was  worshipped  in  Sicily,  and  because  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.,  has 
Vendtt  perjuria  mmmd  Exigttd,  Certris  tanyem  aramque  pedtmque.  I 
am  better  pleased  with  a  conjecture  of  PeyrareduB,  expositU  yjuibm 
acicris,  tactisque,  and  have  translated  the  passage  accordingly.  Kic 
HeinsiiiB  woiild  read  Tune  ffamUcari  aria  rexponiis  insigni  eemnofild, 
tmeHiiq^ef  fte. ;  GnDTius,  Twne  ffamUeari  arii  ponUi,  et  ignibus  Ceteris, 
tactisque,  kc,  on  the  supposition  that  am  nogbt  hi^e  been  absorbed, 
aa  it  wer«^  bj  the  pveoeding  Momdeatrk 
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dominion  of  Sicily)  was  delivered  to  Agatbocles  as  a  bond  of 
union  mill  Hamilcar»  80,  at  the  present  time,  the  cities  of  the 
allies  of  Carthage  were  given  up  to  the  same  tyrant  under 
pretence  of  making  peace.  They  mmed  them,  therefore, 
that  these  pro<$eedings  would  shortly  come  home  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  would  feel  what  mischief  they  had  brought,'*'  not 
more  upon  Sicily  than  upon  Africa  itself.**  At  these  complaints 
the  senate  was  incensed  against  Hamilcar,  but  as  he  was  in 
command  of  tlie  army,  tbey  gave  tlieir  votes  concerning  bim 
secretly,  and  caused  tbeir  several  opinions,  before  they  were 
openly  read,  to  be  put  in  au  urn,  and  sealed  up,  until  the 
other  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Glsco,  should  return  from 
Sicily.  But  the  death  of  Hamilcar  prevented  all  effects  from 
these  subtle  contrivances  and  suppressed  judgment8,f  and 
he,  whom  his  fellow  citizens  had  unjustly  condemned  unheard, 
was  freed  from  danger  of  punishment  by  the  kindness  of 
destiny.  The  proceeding  furnished  Agathocles  with  a  pretext 
for  making  war  on  the  Carthaginians.  His  first  engagement 
was  with  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisco,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  retired  to  Syracuse  to  prepare  himself  for  war 
with  fresh  vigour.  But  the  result  of  his  second  encounter 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  first. 

IV.  The  victorious  Carthaginians,  in  consequence,  having 
invested  Syracuse  with  a  close  siege,  Agathocles,  perceiving 
that  he  was  neither  a  match  for  them  in  the  field,  nor  provided 
for  enduring  a  blockade,  and  being  deserted,  moreover,  by 
his  allies,  who  were  disgusted  at  his  cruelties,  resolved  to 
transfer  the  war  into  Africa ;  a  resolution  formed  with  wonder- 
All  audacity,  that  he  should  make  war  on  the  city  of  a  people 
for  whom  he  was  not  a  match  in  his  own  city ;  that  he  who  could 
not  defend  his  own  country  should  invade  that  of  others ;  and 
that  one  who  had  been  conquered  should  brave  his  conquerors. 
Nor  was  the  secrecy  of  his  plan  less  striking  than  the  con- 
trivance of  it.  Stating  merely  to  the  people,  that  **he  had 
found  out  a  way  to  victory,  and  that  they  bad  only  to  prepare 
their  minds  to  endure  a  short  siege,  or  that,  if  any  of 
them  were  dissatisfied  with  their  present  circumstances,  he  gave 
them  full  liberty  to  depart,"  he  proceeded,  after  one  thousand 

*  Namely,  by  sending  out  Hamilcar. 

t  SaUenHoM  Utaudiku,^  Justin  m^ans  the  secret  votes,  of  which  ho 
bad  juBt  Kj^lLBo,  and  which  were  sealed  up  m  an  urn. — Vmthu. 
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six  hundred  had  left  bim,  to  funiiih  llic  rest  willi  provisions 
and  money  for  the  necessities  of  a  blockade,  taking  away  with 
him  only  fifty  talents  for  present  use,  and  intendinr^  to  get 
further  supplies  rather  from  his  enemies  tliaa  his  friends.  lie 
then  obliged  all  the  slaves  that  were  of  age  for  war,  after 
receiTing  their  freedom,  to  take  the  militaiy  oath,  and  put 
them  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  on  ship-board,  sup- 
posing that»  as  the  condition  of  both  was  made  equal,  there 
would  be  a  mutual  emulation  in  brareiy  between  thenu 

y .  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  therefore,  accompanied 
by  his  two  grown«np  sons,  Archagathus  and  Heradides,  he 
directed  his  course  towards  Africa,  not  one  of  his  men  knowing 
whither  he  was  sailing ;  but  while  tliey  all  supposed  that  they 
were  going  to  Italy  or  Sardinia  for  plunder,  he  landed  his 
army  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then  for  the  first  time  made 
known  his  mtentions  to  them  all.  He  reminded  tbeni  m 
what  condition  Syracuse  was,  "  for  which  there  was  no  other 
remedy  but  that  they  should  inflict  on  the  enemy  the  distresses 
that  they  Aemselves  were  suffering.  Wars,"  he  said,  were 
conducted  in  one  way  at  home  fmd  in  another  abroad ;  at 
home,  a  people's  only  support  was  what  the  resources  of  their 
eountiy  supplied ;  but  abroad,  the  enemy  might  be  beaten  by 
their  own  strength,  while  their  allies  fell  off,  and  from  haired 
of  their  long  tyranny,  looked  about  for  foreign  aid.  To  this 
was  added,  that  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Africa  were  not 
secured  with  walls,  or  situate  on  eminences,  but  lay  in  level 
plains  without  any  fortifications,  and  might  all  be  induced, 
by  the  fear  of  destruction,  to  join  in  the  war  against  Carthage. 
A  greater  war,  in  consequence,  would  blaze  forth  against  the 
Oarthaginians  from  Africa  itself  than  from  Sicily,  as  the 
forces  of  the  whde  region  would  combine  against  a  city 
greater  in  name  than  in  power,  and  he  himself  would  thus 
^ain  from  the  country  the  strength  which  he  had  not  brought 
mto  it.  Nor  would  victory  be  only  in  a  small  degree  pro- 
moted by  the  sudden  terror  of  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
astonished  at  such  daring  on  the  part  of  their  enemies,  would 
be  in  utter  consternation.  Besides,  there  would  be  the 
burning  of  country  houses,  the  plundering  of  fortresses  and 
towns  that  offered  resistance,  and  siege  laid  to  Carthage 
itself ;  from  all  which  disasters  they  would  leam  that  wars 
were  practicable  not  only  for  them  against  others,  but  Ibr 
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otlief8  against  them.  Bj  these  meane  the  GarihaginianB 
night  not  only  be  conqoexed,  but  Sicily  might  be  delivered 
from  them ;  for  they  would  not  continue  to  besiege  Syi-acuse, 
when  they  were  sufFcnug  from  a  siege  of  their  own  city. 
Kowhere  else,  therefore,  could  war  be  found  more  easy,  or 
plunder  more  abundant,  for,  if  Carthage  were  taken,  all  Africa 
and  Sicily  would  he  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Tl\e  glory,  too, 
of  so  honourable  an  enterprise,  would  he  so  celebrated  through 
all  ages,  that  it  could  never  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  for  it 
would  be  eaid  that  they  were  the  only  men  in  the  world  who 
had  carried  abroad  against  their  enemies  a  war  which  thej 
ooold  not  withstand  at  borne ;  who,  when  defeated,  had  pur- 
sued their  conquerors,  and  besieged  the  besiegers  of  their  own 
dtj.  Ihey  ought  all  accordingly,  to  prosecute,  with  equal 
courage  and  cheei^lness,  an  enterprise,  than  which  none 
could  offer  them  a  mure  noble  reward  if  diey  were  victorious, 
or  greater  honour  to  their  memory  if  they  were  conquered." 

VI.  By  these  exhortaUous  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  w^as 
excited;  hut  the  superstitious  influence  of  an  omen  had  spread 
some  dismay  among  them  ;  for  the  sun  had  been  eclipsed* 
during  their  voyage.    But  with  regard  to  this  pha?nomenon 
Agathocles  was  at  no  less  pains  to  satisfy  them  than  he  bad 
been  with  regard  to  the  war  $  alleging  that,  "  if  it  had  hap- 
pened before  they  set  out,  he  should  have  thought  it  a  portent 
unfavourable  to  uieir  departure,  but  since  it  had  occurred  after 
th^  had  set  sail,  its  signification  was  directed  against  those 
to  whom  they  were  going.    Besides,**  he  said,  "  the  eclipses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  always  presaged  a  cliange  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  it  was  therefore  certain  that  an  alteration 
was  foretold  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  in  their  own  adverse   circumstances.**     Having  thus 
pacified  his  soldiers,  he  ordered  all  the  sliips,  with  the  consent 
of  the  army,  to  be  set  on  fire,  iu  order  that,  the  means  of 
flight  being  taken  away,  they  might  understand  that  they  must 
either  conquer  ot  die. 

WhUe  they  were  devastating  the  country  wherever  they  went, 
and  laying  farm*houses  and  fortresses  in  ashes,  Hanno 
advanced  to  meet  them  with  tldrty  thousand  Carthaginians 

•  In  the  third  year  of  the  llTtli  olympiad,  b.c.  309,  on  the 
•  15th  of  August,  at  two  ia  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  astronomers. — WeiseL 
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When  they  came  to  a  battle,  two  thousand  of  the  Sicilians, 
and  three  thousand  of  the  OarthaginianB,  with  their  general 
himself,  were  left  on  the  field.  By  this  victoiy  the  spirits 
of  the  Sicilians  were  elated,  and  those  of  the  Garthagittians 

depressed.  Agathocles,  taking  advantage  of  his  success, 
storraed  several  towns  and  forts,  took  a  vast  quantity  of 
plunder,  and  killed  many  thousands  of  the  enemy.  He  then 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Cartbafre, 
that  they  miglii  view  from  the  walls  of  the  city  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  most  valuable  possessions,  the  devastation  of  their 
lands,  and  the  burning  of  their  houses.  At  the  same  time  a 
great  rumour  of  the  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
and  of  the  capture  of  their  cities,  was  spread  through  all 
AMca,  and  astonishment  fell  upon  eveiy  one,,  wondering  how 
so  sudden  a  war  could  have  surprised  so  great  an  empire, 
especially  from  an  enemy  already  conquered.  This  wonder 
"was  gradually  changed  into  a  contempt  for  the  Carthaginians; 
and  not  long  after,  not  only  the  populace  of  Africa,  but 
the  most  eminent  cities,  out  of  fondness  for  change,  revolted  to 
Ag  itliocles,  and  furnished  the  victorious  army  with  com  and 
money, 

VII.  To  these  disasters  of  the  Carthaginians^  and  as  if  to 
crown  their  evil  fortune,  was  added  the  destruction  of  their 
army  and  its  general  in  Sicily.  For  after  the  departure  of 
Agathocles  from  the  island,  the  Carthaginians^  prosecuting  the 
si^  of  Syracuse  with  less  vigour,  were  reported  to  have  heen 
utteiiy  cut  off  hy  Antander,  me  brother  of  Agathocles*  The 
fortone  of  the  Carthaginians,  therefore,  being  similar  at  home 
and  abroad,  not  only  their  tributary  towns,  but  even  princes 
that  were  in  alliance  with  them,  btgau  to  lull  off,  estimating 
the  obligations  of  confederacy  not  by  the  standard  of  honour 
but  by  tliat  of  fortune.  Among  these  was  Opheltas,  king  of 
Cyrene,  who,  graspmg,  with  extravagant  hopes,  at  the  do- 
minion of  all  Africa,  made  an  aUiance  with  Agathocles 
through  ambassadors,  arranging  that,  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  subdued,  the  government  of  Sicily  should  fall  to  AgBir 
thocles,  and  that  of  Africa  to  himself.  But  when  he  came, 
accordingly,  with  a  numerous  army»  to  take  a  share  in  the  war, 
Agathocles,  after  throwing  him  off  his  guard  by  the  afiBsibility 
of  his  address  and  the  abjcctness  of  his  flattery,  and  after  they 
had  supped  together  several  times,  and  he  had  been  adopted 
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by  Opheltas  as  n  son,  pat  him  to  death,  and  taking  the  com- 
mand of  his  forces,  defeated  the  CSarthagiuians,  who  were 
renewing  the  war  with  all  their  might,  in  a  second  great 
battle,  but  with  much  loss  to  both  armies.    At  this  result  of 

the  contest,  such  despair  was  felt  by  the  Carthaginians,  that, 
had  not  a  mutiny  occuiicd  among  the  troops  of  Agathoeles, 
Bomilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,*  would  have  gone  over  to 
him  with  his  army.  For  this  treachery  he  was  nailed  to  a 
cross  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  that 
the  place  which  had  fo)-merly  been  the  distinguished  scene  of 
his  honours  might  also  bear  testimonv  to  his  punishment. 
Bomilcar,  however,  bore  the  cruelty  oi  Ins  countrymen  with 
such  fortitude,  that  from  his  cross,  as  if  he  had  been  on  a 
judgment-seatt  he  inveighed  against  the  injustice  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, upbraiding  tiiem  sometimes  with  haying  cut  off 
Hanno,+  on  a  false  charge  of  aspiring  to  sovereignty ; "  some- 
times with  having  banished  the  innocent  Gisco  ^j:  and 
sometimes  with  having  secretly  condemned  his  uncle  Ha- 
niilcar,§  merely  because  he  wished  to  make  Agathoeles  their 
ally  rather  than  their  enemy.'*  After  uttering  these  charges 
with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
expired. 

VIII.  Agathoeles,  meanwhile,  having  overcome  all  oppo- 
sition in  Africa,  left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  son 

Archiigalhub,  and  went  back  to  Sicily,  thinking  that  all  he 
Lad  done  in  Africa  was  as  nothing,  if  Syracuse  was  still  to  be 
besieged ;  for  after  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisco,  a 
fresh  array  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Immediately  on  his  arriyal.  nil  the  cities  of  Sicily,  having 
preyiously  heard  of  his  achievements  in  Africa,  unanimously 
submitted  to  him  ;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  drive  the  Car- 
thaginians from  Sicily,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
island.  Returning  afterwards  to  Africa,  he  was  received  by 
his  army  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  for  the  discharge  of  their 
arrears  of  pay  had  been  deferred  by  the  son  till  the  arrival  of 
his  father.   Summoning  them,  therefore,  to  a  general  assem- 

*  BomUcar,  rex  J^amonm.]  He  wss  one  of  the  ittfeks.  See  the  first 

note  on  xix.  1. 
+  See  xxi.  4. 

X  Coucerniug  his  hanisbment  nothing  has  been  said  before. —  Wttzil. 
%  See  the  Sind  and  Srd  chaptefs  of  tbie  boolc  r 
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bly,  he  proceeded  to  pacify  them  with  soothing  words,  saying 
that  *'  pay  was  not  to  be  asked  of  him,  but  to  be  taken  from 
the  enemy  ;  that  they  must  gain  a  common  ^  icton^  and  com- 
mon spoil ;  and  that  they  must  continue  to  support  him  for  a 
short  time,  till  what  remained  of  the  war  was  finished,  as  ihof 
were  certain  that  tiia  capture  of  Carthage  would  satisfy  all  tkeir 
dasisaa."  The  mutiny  being  thus  allayecU  be  led  the  armj» 
after  an  interval  of  Bome  dajB«  agaiDat  tibe  camp  oi  the  enemy* 
bat  oommancing  an  engagement  too  laflUj,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  lua  force.  Betreatbg  to  fab  camp,  tibierelbre,  aad  findU 
Ing  the  odium  of  hia  rash  engagement  affeodng  his  chanu3ter» 
and  dveoding,  at  the  same  time,  a  renTal  of  lEe  former  mm^ 
miin  at  hia  foilttre  in  paying  the  aneara,  he  fled  from  has 
camp  at  midnigbt,  attended  only  by  hia  son  Ardiagathna. 
When  the  soldiers  heard  of  his  departure,  they  were  in  no  less 
ODstenialiou  than  if  they  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy, 
exclaiming  that  "  tliey  had  1h  on  twice  deserted  by  their  leader 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy 'b  country,  and  that  the  care  of  their 
lives  liad  been  abandoned  by  him  by  whom  not  even  their 
burial  should  have  been  neglected."  As  they  were  going  to 
pursue  Agathocles,  tliey  were  met  by  suine  Nninidiaus,  and 
returaed  to  the  camp,  but  not  without  liaviiig  seized  and 
brought  back  Archagathus,  who,  through  mistaking  his  way  in 
the  night,  bad  been  separated  from  his  father.  Agathocles, 
vith  the  ships  in  which  he  had  returned  from  Sicily,  and  the 
men  that  he  bad  left  to  guard  them,  arrived  sale  at  Syracuse ; 
affording  a  signal  instance  of  dishonourable  conduct,  a  prince 
deserting  bis  army*  and  a  father  abandoning  his  children. 

In  AMca,  meanwhile,  after  the  flight  of  AgathoeleSt  his 
soldien»  making  a  captttilalaon  with  the  enemy»  and  pnttaig 
to  death  the  sons  of  Agathodes,  smrendeved  themselves  to  the 
Girthaginiaiis.  Avebagathus,  when  he  was  going  to  be  killed 
by  Arcesilaus,  a  former  friend  of  his  fitther,  ssked  him  what 
he  thought  Agathocles  would  do  to  the  childien  of  him  by 
whom  be  was  rendered  childless?"  Arcesilaus  replied,  that 
"  he  felt  no  concern,  since  he  knew  that  his  children  would 
certainly  survive  those  of  Agathocles."  Some  time  after,  the 
Carthaginians  sent  new  commanders  into  Sicily,  to  terminate 
what  remained  of  the  war  there,  and  Agathocles  made  peace 
with  them  on  equal  terms. 
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AiS^iOkodM  goes  to  war  witli  the  Brattll  in  Italy ;  some  account  of  that 
people,  I. — Agathocles  returns  to  Sioly,  and  dies ;  Sicily  again 

occupie^i  hy  the  Carthaginians,  IT. — Acts  of  Pyrrhus,  kino:  of 
Epirufly  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  UL — History  and  chajracter  of  Hiero, 
IV. 

I.  AoATHOCLBs,  Bovareigii  af  Sidlj,  having  concluded  a  peaice 
mth  the  CarthaginiaiiB,  reduced,  by  foice  of  anns,  a  part  of 
the  cities  which,  presumiug  upon  their  strength,  had  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  him.  Then,  as  if  he  were  confined 
within  too  narrow  limits  in  an  island  (a  part  of  the  dominion 
^of  which,  even  when  lie  iirbt  began  tu  rise,  he  could  scarcely 
have  hoped  to  obtain),  he  proceeded,  after  the  example  of 
Dionysius,*  who  had  subdued  many  cities  of  Italy,  to  cross 
over  into  that  country.  His  first  enemies  tliere  were  the 
Bruttii,  who,  at  that  pciiud,  seem  to  have  been  the  l>ravest 
tuid  most  powerful  people  of  the  country,  nnd  to  hiive  been 
extremely  ready  to  attack  their  neijjlibours ;  for  they  had 
driven  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  Greek  cities  from  Italy, 
and  had  conquered  in  war  the  Lucanians  their  founders,  and 
made  peace  with  them  on  equal  terms ;  such  being  the  fievoe- 
ness  of  their  nature,  tiiat  they  had  no  respect  even  £or  those 
to  whom  they  owed  their  origin* 

The  Lucanians  were  accustomed  to  breed  up  their  diildien 
with  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  Spartans ;  for,  from 
their  earliest  bojhood»  they  were  kept  in  the  wilds  among  the 
ahepherds,  without  any  slaves  to  attend  them,  and  even  with- 
out dothesf  to  wear  or  to  sleep  upon,  that,  from  their  first 
years,  they  might  be  accustomed  to  hardiness  and  qaaie  diet, 
having  no  intercourse  with  tlie  city.  Their  food  was  what 
thoy  took  in  huntiii'%  and  their  drink  milk  or  water.  Thut> 
were  they  prepared  for  the  toils  of  war. 

Fifty  of  these  pe  who,  at  first,  used  to  plunder  the 
lands  of  their  neighboursi  but  who,  as  numbers  £ocked  to  join 

*  See  XX,  1. 

f  Sine  veste.]  J.  G.  Gricviug  thinks  it  possible  that  we  ought  to  read 
UJid  vesiCf  in  contormity  with  what  Justin,  iii.  3,  says  of  the  Spartans : 
Juvenibus  n<m  mipUui  und  vote  vti  toto  anno  permitU,  Or  sine  veste 
may,  as  Seheffer  suggests,  be  taksn  for  wUhmU  any  onlsr  yamsaf,  as 
be  was  sailed  MKtef  among  the  Romans  who  waa  diad  only  with  the 
tumea. 
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theiDi  increased  in  strength,  and  were  tempted  by  hopes  of 
greater  booty,  disturbed  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try;  and  Dionysiu^,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  being  wearied  with 
complaints  from  liis  allies,  had  sent  six  hundred  Africans  to 
put  a  Btop  to  their  lavages.  But  the  marauders,  having  seized 
a  fort  wmch  die  Africans  had  built,  and  which  was  betrayed  * 
into  their  hands  by  a  woman  named  Brattia,  proceeded  to 
build  a  C1I7  there  for  the  shepherds,  who,  at  llie  report  of  a 
new  settlement,  came  in  numbera  to  join  them ;  and,  from 
the  name  of  the  woman,  they  called  themselves  Bnittii. 

Their  first  war  was  with  the  Lucanians,  from  whom  they 
sprung.  I'.nrourfiged  by  a  victory  over  them,  jmd  making 
peace  on  equal  terms,  they  subdued  the  rest  of  their  neighs 
hours  by  force  of  arms,  and  acquired,  in  a  short  time,  such 
extraordinary  strength,  that  they  were  thought  formidable 
even  by  princes.  After  some  time,  Alexander,  king  of  Epi- 
rus,*  coming  into  Italy  with  a  great  army  to  the  aid  of  the 
G  reek  cities,  was  cut  off  by  them  ^vith  all  his  force  ;  and  their 
natural  fierceness,  increased  by  this  success,  was  for  a  long 
tame  terrible  to  all  around  them.  At  last  Agathocles,  being 
importuned  to  come  over,  set  sail,  with  the  hope  of  enlarging 
bis  dominions,  from  Sicily  to  Italy. 

II«  At  the  first  news  of  his  arrival,  the  Bruttii,  alamed  at 
his  name,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  alliance  and  friendship 
with  him.  Agathocles,  inviting  them  to  an  entertainment, 
that  they  mi^t  not  see  his  army  shipped  over,  and  ap- 
pointing the  next  day  for  giving  tiiem^  audience,  went  off 
immediately 'after  the  banquet  in  a  vessel,  and  left  them  in  the 
lurch.  But  what  followed  this  deceit  was  unhappy  for  him ; 
for  the  violence  of  a  disease  f  which  he  contracted  obliged  him 
a  few  days  after  to  return  to  Sicily.  Being  affected  by  the 
distemper  through  his  whole  body,  and  a  pestilential  humour 
spreading  through  all  his  nerves  and  joints,  he  was  tormented, 
as  it  were,  by  an  intestine  war  among  all  his  members.  As 
liis  life  was  despaired  of,  a  contention  arose  between  his  son 
and  grandson,  each  claiming  the  right  of  succession  to  his 

*  See  xii.  1,  2  ;  xviii.  1,  2. 

f  Ocoanoned  by  poison  prepared  for  him  and  bis  son  Agathoclee  by 
MffiDon,  who  wisbed  to  secure  for  Arcbagatbua  (son  of  that  Arohag»* 

tbua  who  was  killed  in  Africa,  xxii.  8)  the  succession  to  his  grands 
father's  throne.   See  Died.  Sio.  xzi.  fragm.  19. — Wetzd, 
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j)ower  as  if  he  were  already  dead  ;  and  the  grandson,  after 
killing  the  son,  got  possession  of  the  supreme  dignity.  Aga- 
thocles,  therefore,  when  the  pain  of  his  disease  and  his  anxiety 
of  mind  were  grown  intolerable,  the  one  being  increased  by 
the  86Terity  of  the  other,  resolved  on  embarking  his  wife 
Tezenay  and  two  infiint  sons*  that  he  bad  by  her,  with  all  bis 
treasure,  and  servants,  and  regal  furniture  (in  which  no  king 
at  that  time  was  richer),  and  sending  her  hack  to  Egypt,  from 
whence  he  had  received  her»  fearing  that  they  would  find  the 
usurper  of  his  power  their  enemy.  His  wife,  however,  long 
entreated  that  she  might  not  be  separated  from  her  sick 
husband,  that  the  affliction  of  her  departure  might  not  be 
added  to  the  atrocities  of  his  grandson,  and  that  she  might  not 
be  made  to  appear  as  cruel  in  forsaking  her  husband  as  he  in 
attacking  his  gi'and father  ;  saying  that,  "  by  marrvdng  him,  she 
not  only  engaged  to  share  hi.^  {^ood  fortune,  but  all  his  lurtune; 
nor  would  she  unwillingly  purchase,  with  the  hazard  of  her  own 
life,  the  privilege  of  receiving  her  husband's  last  bitath,  and  of 
perfonuinL^,  with  all  tlie  care  of  cuujugd  duty  and  aiit  ction, 
thv  last  offices  at  his  funeral,  which,  when  she  \n  as  ^oi^e,  no  one 
would  take  upon  himself  to  discharge."  The  little  children, 
at  parting,  embraced  and  clung  to  their  father  with  doleful 
lamentations  ;  while  the  wife,  who  was  to  see  her  husband  no 
more,  could  not  desist  from  kissing  him.  Nor  were  the  tears 
of  the  old  man  less  moving  ;  the  children  wept  for  their  dying 
father,  the  lather  for  his  banished  children.  They  bewailed 
the  forlorn  condition  of  their  parent,  a  sick  old  man ;  he 
lamented  that  hiso£^ring,  bom  to  the  prospect  of  a  throne, 
should  be  left  in  want.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  palace 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  who  were  witnesses  to  so 
emel  a  separation.  The  necessity  for  departure,  however,  at 
length  put  a  stop  to  their  weeping,  and  the  death  of  the  prince 
followed  the  leave-taking  of  his  (£ildren. 

During  these  occurrences,  the  Carthaginians,  learning  the 
state  of  affairs  iu  Sicily,  and  thinking  that  an  opportunity  was 
ailorded  them  of  securing  the  whole  island,  crossed  over  to  it 
with  a  great  force,  and  reduced  several  cities. 

IIL  At  this  time,  too,  Pyrrhus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Bomaus,  and,  being  entreated  by  the  SiciUans,  as  has  been  said, 

*  Lest  his  graadspn  should  put  them  to  death. 
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to  come  to  their  assistance,*  and  crossiii^,  in  consequence,  over  to 
SyracusOt  and  taking  several  cities,  received  the  title  of  king  of 
Sicily  as  well  as  of  £pirus.  Elated  by  this  suooess,  he  destined 
for  his  SOB  Helenus  the  kingdom  of  Sicilj,  as  an  inheritance 
from  his  grandfather  (for  he  was  the  son  of  Agathocles's 
daughter),  and  to  Alezand<»r  that  of  Italy*  He  then  fought 
many  cuccessM  battles  with  the  Oarthaginians ;  but,  after  a 
time,  ambassadoro  came  to  him  from  bis  Italian  alfiea, 
announciug  that  '*they  ooidd  no  longer  withstand  the  Bomana, 
and  that,  nnlesa  he  gave  them  assistance,  they  must  sabmit/* 
Alarmed  at  this  danger  from  another 'quarter,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do,  or  whither  first  to  direct  his  efforts,  he  took  time, 
while  ho  ^vas  in  buspense  between  the  two,  for  consideration. 
As  the  Carthaginians  threatened  him  on  one  side,  and  the 
Bomans  on  the  other,  it  seemed  hazardous  not  to  transport  a 
force  into  Italy,  and  more  hazardous  to  withdraw  troups  from 
Sicily,  lest  the  one  should  be  lost  by  not  receiving  assistance, 
or  the  other  hy  being  deserted.  In  this  conflict  of  perils, 
the  safer  determination  seemed  to  be,  to  bring  the  struggle  to 
an  end,  by  exerting  his  utmost  strength  in  Sicily,  and  then, 
after  having  subdued  the  Carthaginians,  to  carry  his  yictorious 
army  into  Italy.  He  therefore  fought  a  battle  ;  but,  though 
he  had  the  advantage,  yet,  as  he  quitted  Sicily,  be  seemed 
to  flee  as  one  defeated;  and  his  allies,  in  consequence, 
molted  from  him,  and  he  lost  bis  dominion  in  Sidly  as 
speedily  and  easily  as  be  bad  obtained  it. 

Experiencing  no  better  success  in  Italy,  be  returned  to 
£pirtt8«  His  fbrtoiie,  indeed,  good  and  bad,  was  wondeifol 
for  the  examples  whidi  it  ga^e  of  belli.  For  as,  at  first,  bis 
good  fortune,  when  bis  attempts  succeeded  even  beyond  his 
wishes,  had  procured  him  empire  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  so 
many  victories  over  the  ilomaus ;  so  now  his  adveree  fortune, 
overthrowing  all  that  he  had  raised,  as  if  to  afford  an  illustra- 
tion  of  human  instability,  added  to  his  failure  in  Sicily  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  at  sea,  loss  of  honour  in  a  battle  with 
the  Romans,  and  an  ignominious  retreat  out  of  Italy. 

IV.  When  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  from  Sicily,  Hiero  was 
made  governor  of  it  ;  and  such  was  the  prudence  he  displayed 
iu  his  office,  that,  hy  the  unanimoos  consent  of  all  the  cities, 

^  fiee  zviiL^a. 
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he  was  first  made  geneml  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  soon 
after  king.  The  fortune  of  Hiero,  in  his  infancy,  had  been 
as  it  were  a  presage  of  liis  future  dignity.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hierocles,  a  man  of  high  rank,  whose  descent  was  traced  from 
Gelo  an  ancient  prince  of  Sicily.  His  extraction  on  the 
mother's  side,  howevt^-,  was  so  mean  as  to  be  even  dishonour- 
able :  for  he  was  the  child  of  a  female  slave,  and  was  in 
consequence  exposed  by  his  father  as  a  disgrace  to  his  family. 
But,  when  he  was  thus  left  destitute  of  human  aid,  bees  for 
several  days  fed  him  with  honey,  which  was  heaped  round 
him  as  he  lay.  Hence  his  father,  admonished  by  a  com- 
munication £rom  the  soothsayers,  who  signified  that  sovereign 
pomr  was  foreboded  to  the  infant,  took  him  home  again,  and 
brought  him  up  most  carefully  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
attain  the  piomused  honour.  As  he  was  learning  his  lesson 
at  school,  too,  among  his  equals  in  age/ a  wdf,  t^t  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  boys,  snatched  from  him  bis 
book.  And  when  he  was  grown  up,  and  commencing  his  first 
campaign,  an  eagle  settled  on  his  shield,  and  an  owl  npon  his 
spear ;  a  prodigy  whidi  indicated  that  he  would  be  prudent 
in  counsel,  actzre  in  the  field,  and  a  king.  He  fought 
frequently,  moreover,  with  persons  that  challenged  him,  and 
always  gained  the  victory  ;  and  he  was  presented  by  king 
Pyrrhus  with  many  military  gifts.  The  handsomeness  of  his 
person  was  remarkable,  and  his  bodily  strenc^h  uouderful. 
He  was  affable  in  his  address,  just  in  his  dealings,  moderate 
in  command  ;  so  that  nothing  kingly  seemed  wanting  to  him 
but  a  kingdom. 
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DUturlDances  in  Greece ;  war  between  Sparta  and  the  iEtoliana ;  end 
oi  disputes  between  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
I. — ^Marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  AniinoS,  and  ita  conaequenoea,  11. 
ni.— Irmption  of  tlie  Gauls  into  Macedonia;  incaution  of  Ptole- 
my, IV.— Defeat  and  death  of  Ptolemy ;  rise  of  Sosthenes,  V. 
— The  Gauls  march  to  Delphij  description  of  Delphi,  VL— The 
Qauls  halt  in  sight  of  Delphi,  and  are  cut  off  by  the  Greeks,  YIL 

vnL 

!•  DuBiNO  the  couise  of  these  prooeediugs  in  Sicily,  the 
kings,  Ptolemy  Oeraonus*  and  Antigonos,  quarrelling  and 
going  to  war  with  one  another  in  Greece,  almost  all  the  citiee 
of  that  country,  imder  the  Spartans  as  leaders,  encouraged  as 
it  were  by  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  entertain  hopes  of 
recovering  their  liberty,  and  sending  to  each  other  ambassadors 
by  whom  leagues  might  be  formed  to  unite  them,  broke  out 
into  hostilities ;  and,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  commence 
war  with  Antigonus,  under  whose  dominion  they  were,  they 
attacked  his  allies  the  i^Ctolians,  making  it  a  pretext  for  war 
with  them,  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  Cirrhaiao 
plain,  which  by  tlic  unanimous  consent  of  Greucu;  had  been 
dedicated  to  Apollo.  For  their  general  in  this  war  they 
selected  Areus,  who,  drawing  together  an  army,  laid  waste  the 
towns  and  corn-fields  lying  in  the  plain,  and  burnt  whatever 
he  was  unable  to  carry  off,  When  the  shepherds  of  the 
^tolians  beheld  this  destruction  from  their  mountains,  about 
fire  hundred  of  them  assemhling  together,  attacked  the 
enemy  as  they  were  dispersed,  and  knew  not  what  was  the 
number  of  their  assailants  (for  the  sudden  alarm,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  fires,  prevented  them  from  ascertaining),  and 
having  killed  about  nine  thousand  f  of  the  depi^edators,  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  And  wl^n  the  Spartans  afterwards  renewed 
the  war,  many  of  the  states  refused  them  their  support, 
tliinking  that  they  sought  dominion  for  themselves,  and  not 
liberty  for  Greece. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  between  the  piinces  that  contended 

*  He  had  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia  after  the  deatli  of  * 
T.yRimachiif;,  xrii.  2  ;  and  hence  Aatiochua  and  Antigonua  Gonnatas 

became  his  enemies,  ib, 

t  A  large  number  to  be  killed  by  Eve  hundred.    But  the  oditions 
do  not  vaiy. 
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for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  ms  concluded,  for  Ptolemy, 
having  routed  Antigonus  and  made  himself  master  of  tlie 
^vilQle  country,  arranged  a  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  contracted 
an  affinity  with  Pyrrhus  by  giving;  iuui  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

TT.  Having  thus  freed  himself  from  the  (Var  of  foreign 
enemies,  he  turned  his  impious  and  unprincipled  mind  to  the 
perpetration  of  wickedness  at  home,  and  contrived  a  plot 
against  liis  sister  Arsiuoe,*  to  deprive  her  sous  of  life,  and 
herself  of  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Cassandrea.  His  first 
stratagem  was  to  pretend  love  to  liis  sister,  and  to  seek  her 
hand  in  marriage,  for  he  nvas  unable  to  come  at  his  sister's  sons, 
whose  throne  he  had  usurped,  otherwise  than  by  counterfeiting 
affection  for  their  mother.  But  the  criminal  intentions  of 
Ptolemy  were  understood  hy  his  sister.  As  she  expressed 
distrust  of  him,  therefore,  he  assured  her  that  "  he  wished  to 
share  the  kmgdjom  with  her  children,  against  whom  he  had  not 
taken  arms  hecause  he  wished  to  wrest  the  kingdom  horn 
them,  but  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  it.  She  might  therefore  send  a  person  to 
receive  an  oath  from  him,  in  whose  presence  he  would  bind 
himself,  before  the  gods  of  tlieir  country,  by  whatever 
execrations  she  pleased."  Arsinoe,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
was  afraid  that  if  she  sent  any  one,  she  would  be  deceived  by 
a  false  oatli,  and  that,  if  she  did  not  send,  she  would  provoke 
her  brother*s  fury  and  cruelty.  Fearing,  ilierefore,  less  for 
herself  than  her  children,  whom  she  thought  she  might  protect 
by  the  marriage,  she  sent  Dion,  one  of  her  friends,  to  him. 
Ptolemy,  after  conducting  him  into  the  most  sacred  temple  of 
Jupiter,  held  in  high  veneration  from  of  old  among  the  Mace- 
donians^  took  hold  of  the  altar,  and,  touching  the  images  and 
oouc}i6s  of  the  gods,  vowed,  with  unheard-of  and  most  solemn 
imprecations,  that  '*  he  sought  a  marriage  with  his  sister  in 
true  sincerity,  and  that  he  would  give  her  the  title  of  Queen, 
nor  would,  to  her  dishonour,  have  any  other  wife,  or  any  other 
children  than  her  sons."  Arsinoe,  heing  thus  filled  with  hope, 
and  relieved  from  apprehensions,  held  a  conference  with  her 
hrother  in  person,  and  as  his  looks  and  flattering  glances 
promised  no  less  sincerity  than  his  oath,  she  agreed  to  many 

*  Th£>  widow  of  Lysimaoku^  j  ut^  xw'iL  2,  aud  c.  3  of  tliiii  book. 
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him,  though  her  son  Lysimachus*  exclauned  that  there  was 
treachery  at  the  hottom." 

III.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magniflceoee 
and  general  rejoicings.   Ptolemy,  before  the  assemMed  army, 

placed  a  diadem  on  his  sister's  head,  and  saluted  her  with  the 
title  of  (^uecLi.  Arsinoe,  overjoyed  cat  the  name,  as  having 
regained  what  she  had  lost  by  the  death  of  Lysimachus  her 
former  husband,  inviterl  Ptolemy  to  her  city  Cassandrea ;  to 
get  possession  of  which  city  the  })lot  was  laid.  Going  thither 
before  her  husband,  she  appointed  a  festival  in  the  city  against 
his  arrival,  ordering  the  houses,  temples,  and  all  other  places, 
to  be  magnificently  decorated,  altars  and  victims  to  be  eveij- 
where  kept  iu  reaoiness,  and  her  sons,  Lysimachus  who  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  Philip  three  years  younger,  both  remsffc- 
able  for  their  comeliness,  to  go  to  meet  him  with  crowns  on 
their  heads.  Ptolemy,  to  conceal  his  treachery,  earesring 
them  with  eagerness,  and  beyond  the  warmth  of  real  affection, 
persisted  for  a  long  time  in  kissing  them.  But  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  gate,  he  ordered  the  citadel  to  be  seized,  and 
the  boys  to  be  slain.  They,  fleeing  to  their  mother,  were  slain 
upon  her  lap,  m  she  was  embracinpj  them ;  while  Arsinoe  ex- 
claimed, "  What  monstrous  crime  had  she  committed,!  either  in 
marrying  or  since  her  marriage?"  She  seveml  times  offered 
herself  to  the  assassins  in  the  room  of  her  children,  and,  em- 
«  bracing  them,  covered  their  bodies  with  her  own,  endeayoming 
to  receive  the  wounds  intended  for  them.  At  last,  deprived 
even  of  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  she  was  dragged  out  of 
the  city,  with  her  garments  Um  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  and 
with  only  two  attendants,  and  went  to  live  in  exile  in 
Samothracia  ;  sorrowing  the  more,  that  she  was  not  allowed  to 
die  with  her  children.  But  the  crimes  of  Ptolemy  were  not 
unpunished  ;  for  soon  after  (the  immortal  gods  inflicting 
vengeance  on  him  for  so  many  perjuries,  and  such  cruel 
murders),  he  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Gauls,  and  lost  his  life,  as  he  had  merited,  by  the  sword. 

IV.  The  Gauls,  when  the  land  that  had  produ(^  them  was 
unable,  from  their  excessive  increase  of  population,  to  contain 
them,  sent  out  three  hundred  thousand  men,  as  a  mered  spring 

♦  Most  other  editions  have  Ptolemmut. 
+  Sc  To  deserve  such  punishment. 

X  ^efctf  w  MMmm.]  To  vow  a  sactxd  gprmg  waa  customary  among 
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to  seek  new  setdements.  Of  these  adventurers  part  settled 
in  Italy,  and  took  and  burnt  the  city  of  Borne ;  and  part 
penetrated  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Illyricam  under  the 
direction  of  a  flight  of  birds  (for  the  Gauls  are  skilled  in 

augury  beyond  other  nations),  making  their  way  amidst  great 
shiugliti  r  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  fixed  their  abode  in 
Paiiiiouia.  They  were  a  savage,  bold,  and  warhke  natiou, 
and  were  the  ftrst  after  Hercules  (to  whom  that  undertaking 
procured  great  admiration  for  his  valour,  and  a  belief  in  his 
immortality),  to  pass  the  um  onquered  heights  of  the  Alps, 
and  places  uninhabitable  from  excess  of  cold.  After 
having  subdued  the  Panuonians,  they  carried  on  various  wars 
with  their  neighbours  for  many  years.  Success  encouraging 
them,  they  betook  themselves,  in  separate  bands,  some  to 
Greece,  and  some  to  Macedonia,  laying  waste  all  before  them 
with  the,  sword.  Such  indeed  was  the  terror  of  the  Gallic 
name,  that  even  kings,  before  they  were  attacked,  purchased 
peace  from  them  with  large  sums  of  money,  Ptolemy  alone, 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls 
without  alarm,  and,  hurried  on  by  the  madness  that  distEBcted 
him  for  his  unnatural  crimes,  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a 
few  undisciplined  troops,  as  if  wars  could  be  despatched  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  murders.  An  embassy  from  the  Dar- 
danians,  offering  him  twenty  thousand  armed  men  for  his 
assistance,  he  spurned,  adding  insulting  language,  and  saying 
that  '^the  Macedonians  were  in  a  sad  condition,  if,  after 
having  subdued  the  whole  east  without  assistance,  they  now 
required  aid  from  the  Dardanians  to  defend  their  country ; 
and  that  he  had  for  soldiers  the  sons  of  those  who  had  served 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  been  victorious  throughout 

ibe  ItaUaas;  for  when  in  great  peril  thej  used  to  vow  that  they  would 
sacrifice  wbaterer  animals  should  be  boru  in  their  country  in  the 

following  spring.  But  as  it  seemed  cruel  to  sacrifice  children,  they 
allowed  them  to  grow  up,  and  then  threw  a  veil  over  them,  and  con- 
ducted them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country.  Fattus,  sub  "ver 
sacrum  see  also  sub  "  Mamertius.''  This  custom  was  not  confined 
to  the  ItaUeoa,  but  pirevailed,  says  Dionys.  Halicar.  i  6,  "among  many 
people,  Greek  and  barbariaii.''  It  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon 
among  the  Romans;  Liv.  xxii.  9;  xxxiv.  44.  See  also  Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13.  Ver  sacrumf  it  should  be  observed,  is  an  emendation  of 
PithcT'UB  (Adversar.  i.  6)  for  p^rerjrinatumy  concf^miiig  the  justice  of 
which  no  editor  has  doubted,  tliough  Wetzel  has  thought  proper  to 
retain  pereQrimatum  in  hie  tert^ 
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the  world/*  This  answer  being  repeated  to  the  Bardanian 
prince,  he  observed  that  "  the  famous  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
would  soon  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rashness  of  a  raw  youth.'** 

V.  The  GauLs,  under  the  command  of  Belgiiis,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Ptolemy  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Macedonians, 
offering  him  peace  if  he  liked  to  purchase  it;  but  Ptolemy 
boasted  to  his  courtiers  that  the  Gauls  sued  for  peace  from 
fear  of  war.  Nor  was  his  manner  less  vaunting  before  tiie 
ambassadors  than  before  his  own  adherents,  saying  that  *'  he 
would  grant  peace  only  on  condition  that  they  would  give  their 
chiefs  as  hostages,  and  deliver  up  their  arms ;  for  he  would 
put  no  trust  in  them  until  .they  were  disarmed."  The  de- 
paties  bringing  back  this  answer,  the  Gauls  laughed,  and 
exclaimed  throughout  their  camp,  that  **  he  would  soon  see 
whether  they  had  offered  peace  from  regard  for  themselves 
or  for  him."  Some  days  after  a  battle  was  fought,  and  .the 
Macedonians  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces.  Ptolemy,  afifcer 
receiving  several  wonndsy  was  taken,  and  his  head,  cut  off  and 
stuck  on  a  lance,  was  carried  round  the  whole  army  to  strike 
tenor  into  tbe  enemy.  I  li^ht  saved  a  few  of  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  the  test  were  eith^  taken  or  slain. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  was  spread  through  all  Mace- 
donia, the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  and  all  places  fdled  with 
mourning.  Sometimes  they  lamented  their  bereavement,  from 
the  loss  of  their  children ;  sometimes  they  were  seized  with 
dread,  lest  their  cities  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  at  other  times 
they  called  on  the  names  of  their  kings,  Alexander  and  Philip, 
as  deities,  to  protect  them  ;  saying  that  **  under  them  they  were 
not  only  secure,  but  conquerors  of  the  world  and  begging 
that  "  they  would  guard  their  country,  whose  fame  they  had 
raised  to  heaven  by  the  glory  of  their  exploits,  and  give 
assistance  to  the  afflicted,  whom  the  insanity  and  rashness  of 
Ptolemy  had  ruined."  While  all  were  thus  in  despair,  Sosthenes, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  chiefe,  thinking  that  nothing  would  be 
effected  by  prayers,  assembled  such  as  were  of  age  for  war, 
repulsed  tiie  Gauls  in  the  midst  of  their  exultation  at  their 
victoiy,  and  saved  Macedonia  from  devastation.    For  these 

*  Immatwri  jwvema,']  Altbough  Ptolemy  was  rash,  he  could  not  be 

cnlled  immn^nrv^,  for  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Lagides,  who 
died  at  a  u'l  riLt  ;ip;e,  B.C.  283.  Diod.  Siciihis,  however,  xii.  fragm.  S, 
a^ees  in  opuiiou  with  Justin  respecting  i^ns^  king. — WetzeL 
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great  services,  he,  though  of  humble  eactntctton,  was^  choeen 
before  many  nobles  that  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
But  though  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  the  annji  he  made  the 
aoldieis  take  an  oath  to  him,  not  as  king,  but  as  generaL 

VL  In  tfaCe  meantime  Brennus^  under  whose  command  a 
part  of  the  Gauls  had  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  having 
heard  of  the  success  of  their  countrvmeu,  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Belgius,  had  defeated  the  Macedonians,  and 
being  indignant  that  so  rich  a  booty,  consisting  of  the  spoils 
of  the  east,  had  been  so  lightly  abandoned,  assembled  an  army 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse,  and  suddenly  invaded  Macedonia.  As  he  was  laying 
waste  the  fields  and  villanras,  Sosthenes  met  him  with  his 
army  of  Macedonians  in  full  array,  but  being  few  in  number, 
and  in  some  consternation,  they  were  easily  overcome  by 
the  more  numerous  and  powerful  Gauls;  and  the  defeated 
Macedonians  retiring  within  the  walls  of  their  cities,  the 
victorius  Brennus,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  ravaged  the 
lands  throughout  the  whole  of  Macedonia.  Soon  after,  as  if 
the  spoils  q£  mortals  were  too  mean  for  him»  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  temples  of  the  immortal  gods,  sayings  with  a 
pro&ne  jest)  that  **  the  gods,  being  rich,  ought  to  be  liberal  to 
men."  He  suddenly^  ther^re^  curected  his  march  towards 
Delphi,  regarding  plunder  more  than  religion,  and  caring  for 
gold  more  than  for  the  wrath  of  the  deities,  who,"  he  said, 
**  stood  in  no  need  of  riches,  as  being  accustomed  rather  to 
bestow  them  on  moitiils." 

The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  is  situate*  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus, on  a  rock  steep  on  all  sides.  A  concourse  of  people, 
who,  collecting  from  the  parts  around,  thi'ough  venerationf  for 
the  majesty  of  the  god,  settled  on  the  rock,  formed  a  city 
there.  Thus,  not  walls,  but  precipices,  not  defences  formed 
by  the  hand,  but  by  nature,  prote(;t  the  temple  and  the  city ; 
80  that  it  is  utterly  uncertain  whether  the  strength  of  the 

•  Ooncertiii:^  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  see  Pausan.  x.  6 ; 
Diod.  Bus,  xwL  26,  the  fonner  of  whom  plaoeB  fhis  expedition  of  iho 
Qaulfi  into  Greece  in  Olymp.  125,  2,  or  bjo.  278.  See  also  the 
"  Travels  of  Anacharsis,"  voL  iii — Wetzd. 

f  Ad  affirfnatvonem  majfMfftis  is  in  the  text  of  Wetzel,  but  he 
observ^es  that  admiratione,  the  reading^  of  Aldus,  and  ad  admiraiioncmf 
thill  of  the  Junta},  are  ^' not  less  good."  I  have  adopted  the  latter, 
which  is  flaactioned  hj  Y onttna  ml  Scheffer* 
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place,  or  tho  influence  of  the  deity  residing  in  it,  attracts 
more  ful miration.  The  central  part  of  the  rock  falls  back  in 
the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and,  iu  consequence,  if  ever 
scouts  are  raised,  or  if  the  uoise  of  trumpets  is  mingled  ^vith 
them,  the  sound,  from  the  rocks  echoing  and  re-echoing  to  one 
UDOther,  is  heard  many  times  repeated,  and  louder  than  it  was 
made  at  first  This  efibot,  on  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
cause,  and  are  struck  irith  wonder  at  it,  produces  a  greater  awe 
of  the  power  of  the  god.  In  the  winding  of  the  rock,  about 
half  way  up  the  hill,  there  is  a  small  plain,  and  in  it  a 
deep  fissure  in  the  ground,  which  is  open  for  giving  oracles ; 
for  a  cold  exlialation,  driven  upwards  by  some  force,  as  it  were 
by  a  wind,  produces  in  the  minds  of  the  priestesses  a  certain 
•madness,  and  compels  them,  filled  with  the  influence  of  the 
god,  to  give  answers  to  such  as  consult  them.  Hence  many 
rich  presents  of  kings  and  nations  are  to  be  seen  there,  which, 
by  their  magnificence,  testify  the  grateful  feelings  of  those 
that  have  paid  their  tows,  and  their  belief  in  the  oracles  given 
by  the  deity. 

YII.  Brennus,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  temple, 
delibemted'for  some  time,  whether  he  should  at  once  make  an 
attempt  npon  it,  or  should  allow  his  soldiers,  wearied  with  their 

march,  a  night  to  refresh  themselves.  Two  of  the  captains, 
Emanus  and  Thessalorus,  who  had  joined  him  for  a  share  iu 
the  booty,  advised  that  "  no  delay  should  be  made,*'  while  the 
enemy  were  unprovided  for  dcrence,  and  the  alarm  at  their 
coming  still  fresh  ;  tiiat  in  the  interval  of  a  night,  the  courage 
of  the  enemy  would  perhaps  revive,  and  assistance  come  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  approaches,  which  were  now  open,  might 
be  blocked  up."  But  the  common  soldiers,  when,  after  a  long 
endurance  of  scarcity,  they  found  a  country  abounding  with 
wine  and  other  provisions,  had  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
fields,  rejoicing  as  much  at  the  plenty  as  if  they  had  gained 
a  victory,  and  leaving  their  standards  deserted,  wandered  about 
to  seize  on  everything  like  conquerors.  This  conduct  gave 
some  respite  to  the  Delphians.  At  the  fii-bt  report  that  the 
Gauls  were  approaching,  the  counti^  people  are  said  to  liave 
been  prohibited  by  the  omcle  from  carrying  away  their  corn 
and  wine  from  their  houses.  The  salutariness  of  this  prohibi- 
tion was  not  understood,  until,  through  this  abundance  of  wine 
and  oiher  provisions  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Gauls,  as 
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ft  Stop  to  their  progress,  reinforcements  from  their  ndghhonrs 
had  tiiiKj  to  collect.  The  Delphians,  accordingly,  supported 
by  the  strength  of  their  allies,  secured  their  city  before  the 
Gauls,  who  clung  to  the  wine-skins,  on  which  they  had  seized, 
could  be  recalled  to  their  standards.  Brennus  had  sixty-five 
thousand  infantry,  selected  from  his  whole  army  ;  of  the  Del- 
phians there  were  not  more  than  four  thousand ;  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  whom,  BrekinuSy  to  rouse  the  courage  of  his  men^ 
pointed  to  the  vast  quantity  of  spoil  hefore  them,  declaring 
that  the  sta^es^  and  foor-horse  chariots,  of  which  a  great 
numher  were  Tisible  at  a  distaoce,  wer^  made  of  solid  goldt 
aad  would  proTe  greater  prizes  when  they  came  to  be  weighed 
than  they  were  in  appearance. 

VIIL  The  Gauls,  animated  by  these  assertions,  and  dis- 
ordered, at  the  same  time,  with  the  wine  which  they  had 
drunk  the  day  before,  rushed  to  battle  without  any  fear  of 
danger.    The  Delphians,  on  the  other  haiid,  placing  more 
confidence  in  the  god  than  in  their  own  strength,  resisted 
the  enemy  with  contempt,  and,  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
repelled  tiie  Gauls  as  they  climbed  upt  partly  with  pieces  of 
lock,  and  pardy  with  their  weapons.   Amidst  this  contest 
between  the  two,  the  priests  of  all  the  temples,*  as  well  as  the 
priestesses  themselves,  with  their  hair  loose,  and  with  their 
decomtions  and  fillets,  rushed,  trembling  and  frantic,  into  the 
front  ranks  of  the  combatants,  exclaiming  that  '*  the  god  was 
come;  that  they  had  seen  him  leap  down  into  his  temple 
through  the  opening  roof;  that,  while  they  were  all  hauibly 
imploring  aid  of  the  deity,  a  youth  of  extraordinarv^  beauty,  far 
above  that  of  mortak,  and  two  armed  virgins,  (joming  from, 
the  neighbouring  temples  of  Diana  and  Minerva,  met  them; 
that  they  had  not  only  perceived  them  with  their  eyes,  but 
had  heard  also  the  sound  of  ajbow  and  the  rattling  of  arms 
and  they  therefore  conjured  them  with  the  strongest  entreaties* 
'*  not  to  delay,  when  the  gods  were  leading  them  on,  to  spread 
slaughter  among  the  enemy,  and  to  share  the  victory  with 
the  powers  of  neayen.**   Incited  by  these  exhortations^  they 
all  rushed  eagerly  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  themselres 
also  soon  perceived  the  presence  of  the  divinity ;  for  a  part  of 
the  niouutaiu,  broken  off  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  a 

*  Vniversorum  ttmjilorwm.'\  Those  of  Apollo^  Dian%  and  Minenra, 
as  appears  from  what  follows. 
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host  of  the  Gaols,  and  some  of  the  densest  hodies  of  the  . 
enemy  were  scattered  abroad,  not  inthont  wounds,  and  fell  to 
the  earth.   A  tempest  then  followed,  which  destroyed,  with 

bail  and  cold,  those  that  were  suffering  from  bodily  injuries. 
The  general  Brennus  himself,  unable  to  endure  the  pain  of 
his  wounds,  ended  his  life  with  his  dagger.  The  other  gene- 
ral,* after  punishing  the  advisers  of  the  \var,t  made  off  from 
Greece  with  all  expedition,  accompanied  with  ten  thousand 
wounded  men.  But  neither  was  fortune  more  favourable  to 
those  who  fled  ;  for  in  their  terror,  they  passed  no  night  under 
shelter,  and  no  day  vnthout  hardslilp  and  danger:  and  con- 
tinual rains,  snow  congealed  by  the  frost,  famine,  fatigue,  and, 
what  was  the  greatest  evil,  the  constant  want  of  sleep,  con- 
sumed the  wretched  remains  of  the  unfortunate  army*  The 
nations  and  people  too,  through  whom  they  marched,  pursued 
their  stragglers,  as  if  to  spoil  them.  Hence  it  happened  that, 
of  so  great  an  army,  winch  a  little !  before,  presuming  on  its 
strengUi,  contended  even  against  the  gods,  not  a  man  was  left} 
to  be  a  memorial  of  its  destruction. 


BOOK  XXV. 

The  Gauls,  who  had  been  left  licliinrl  by  Brennus,  proceed  to  attack 
i       Antigonus  Gounatas^  I. — Massacre  of  the  Gaula;  their  valour; 
GaU4^;nMni^  II.— >Fyrrlniit.  king  of  Epirus,  expels  Antigomifl  from 
Haoedoma,  in.<-F;7TrhuB  goes  to  war  with  the  Spartani,  IT.— Lb 
killed  at  litgoB;  his  chavactei^  Y. 

T.  After  peace  was  made  between  the  two  kings,  Antiwnns 
and  Antiochus,  a  new  raiemy  suddenly  started  up  against 
Antigonus  as  he  was  returning  to  Macedonia.  The  Gauls, 
who  had  beeu  left  behind  by  their  general  Brennus,  when  he 
^  marched  into  Greece,  to  defend  the  borders  of  their  country, 
armed  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  (that 
they  alone  might  not  seem  idle),  and  haTing  routed  the  forces 
of  the  Get©  and  Triballi,  and  preparing  to  invade  Macedonia, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Antigonus  to  offer  bim  peace  if  he  would  pay 

*  Alter  ex  diicib^B,]  That  is,  the  other  of  ike  two  gsmemls;  we  are 

not  told  his  name. 

t  Punitis  belli  attrtorihtL^.']  Those  who  had  persuaded  and  impelled 
the  Gauls  to  this  attack  oq  Delphi. —  WetzeL 

X  This  is  contradletod  hj  Justin  himself^  xziiL  3.-^i)a6iier. 
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fwr  itt  and  to  play  the  part  of  spies,  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
camp*  Antigonu8»  with  royal  munificence,  invited  them  to 
a  baioiqaet,  and  entertained  them  mth  a  sumptuous  display 
of  luxuries.  But  the  Gauls  were  so  struck  with  the  vast 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  set  before  them,  and  so 
tempted  with  the  richness  of  such  a  spoil,  that  they  re- 
turned more  inclined  to  war  tkau  they  had  come.  The  king 
had  alau  ordered  his  elephants  to  be  shown  them,  as  monsters 
unknown  to  those  barbarians,  and  his  ships  laden  with  stores 
to  be  displayed  ;  little  thinking  that  he  was  thus  exciting  the 
cupidity  of  those  to  seize  his  treasures,  whom  he  sought  to 
stnke  with  terror  by  the  ostentation  of  his  strength.  The 
ambassadors,  returning  to  their  countfymen,  and  exaggerating 
every  thing  excessively,  set  forth  at  once  the  wealth  and  un- 
suspiciousness  of  the  idng;  saying  that  *'his  camp  was  filled 
wi&jgold  and  silver^  but  secured  neither  by  rampart  nor  trench, 
and  that  the  Macedonians,  as  if  they  had  sufficient  protec* 
tion  in  their  wealth,  neglected  all  military  duties,  apparently 
thinking  that,  as  they  had  plenty  of  gold,  they  had  no  use  for 
^^el." 

II.  By  thib  stntoment,  the  desires  of  a  covetous  people  were 
sufficieutly  stimulated  to  take  possession  of  such  spoil.  The 
example  of  Belgius,  too,  had  its  influence  with  them,  who,  a 
little  before,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  Macedonians 
and  their  king.  Being  all  of  one  mind,  therefore,  they  attacked 
the  king^s  camp  by  night ;  but  he,  foreseeing  the  storm  that 
threatened  him,  had  given  notice  to  his  soldiers  to  remove  all 
their  baggage,  and, to  conceal  themsdves  noiselessly  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood ;  and  the  camp  was  only  saved  because  it  was 
deserted.  The  Gauls,  when  they  found  it  destitute  not  only  of  de- 
fenders, but  of  sentinels,  suspecting  that  there  was  not  a  flight, 
but  some  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were  for  some 
time  afraid  to  enter  the  gates.  At  iast,  leaving  the  defences 
entire  and  untouched,  and  more  like  men  come  to  explore  than 
to  plunder,  they  took  possession  of  the  camp  ;  and  then,  carry- 
ing off  what  they  found,  they  directed  their  course  towards 
the  coast*  Here,  as  they  were  incautiously  plundering  the 
vessels,  and  fearing  no  attack,  they  were  cut  down  by  the 
sailors,  and  a  part  of  the  army  that  had  fied  thither  with  fheur 
wives  and  children;  and  such  was  the  slaughter  among  them 
that  the  report  of  this  victory  procured  Antigouus  peace,  not 
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only  from  the  Gauls,  but  from  his  other  barbarous  neigh- 
bours. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls,  however,  was  at  that  time  so 
prolific,  that  thej  fiUed  all  Asia  as  with  one  swam.  The 
kings  of  the  east  then  carried  on  no  wais  without  a  mercenary 
army  of  Oauls;  nor,  if  they  were  driven  from  their  thrones, 
did  they  seek  protection  with  any  other  people  than  the  Ganls. 
Such  indeed  was  the  terror  of  the  Gallic  name,  and  the  unvaried 
good  fortune  of  their  arms,  that  princes  thought  they  could 
neiiher  mauitaia  their  power  in  security,  nor  recover  it  if 
lost,  without  the  assistance  of  Gallic  valour.  Hence,  being 
called  hy  the  king  of  Bithynia  to  his  aid,  and  having  gained 
him  tiie  victory  over  his  enemies,  they  shared  his  kingdom  with 
him,  and  called  their  part  of  it  Gallognecia. 

III.  During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Pyrrhus,  having 
been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight  on  the  coast 
of  SicUy,  sent  ambassadors  to  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  ask  for  a  supply  of  troops,  saying  that»  ^'unless  he  sent  him 
some,  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  and  to 
seek  that  enlargement  of  his  dominions  from  'him,*  which  he 
had  wislied  to  gain  from  the  Romans."  The  ambassadors 
bringing  word  that  his  request  was  refused,  he  pretended  to 
be  suddenly  obliged  to  depart,  but  concealed  his  reasous  for 
doinpf  so.  Meanwhile  he  directed  his  allies  to  prepare  for  war, 
and  committed  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  to  the  frnardianship  of 
his  son  Helenus  and  his  friend  Milo.  lietuimng  to  Epirus, 
he  immediately  invaded  Macedonia ;  Antigonus  met  him  with 
an  army,  but  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  put  to  flight*  Pyrrhns 
then  allowed  the  Macedonians  to  surrender  on  terms ;  and  as 
if,  by  the  acquisition  of  Macedonia,  he  had  made  up  for  his 
loss  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  he  sent  for  his  son  and  his  friend, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Tarentum.  Antigonus,  divesting  himself 
at  once  of  all  the  marks  of  royalty,  repaired  with  a  few  horse- 
men, that  attended  him  in  his  flight,  to  Thessalomca,  there  to 
watch  what  wouLl  follow  on  the  loss  of  his  throne,  and  to  renew 
the  war  with  a  liired  army  of  Gauls.  But  being  utterly  de- 
feated, a  second  time,  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  he  fled 

*  De  ipso.']  He  signified  that  if  Antigonus  did  not  send  liim  Buccour 
he  should  be  obhged  to  return  home,  and  that  he  would  then  make 
war  <m  Antigonus,  with  a  yiem  to  that  enlargement  of  his  dominioiis 
which  he  had  wished  to  make  at  the  cost  of  we  Romans.— ^Ima«rc. 
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with,  only  seven  followers,  and  no  longer  indulged  hopes  of 
recovering  his  kingdom,  but  sought  only  hiding  places  for  safety 
and  sohtary  ways  for  flight. 

IV.  Pyrrhus,  being  raised  to  such  a  height  of  royal  power, 
and  not  content  with  what  had  once  been  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  began  to  contemplate  the  subjugation  of  Greece  and 
Asia*  He  had  no  greater  delight  in  ruling  than  in  warfare;  nor 
was  any  power  able  to  withstand  him,  wheresoever  he  directed 
his  attack.  But  irresistible  as  he  was  deemed  in  conquering 
kingdoms,  he  also  easily  lost  those  which  he  subdued  and  ac- 
quired, so  much  better  did  he  manage  to  gain  dominion  than 
to  keep  it. 

Hjn  ing  led  his  army  into  the  Peloponnesus,*  he  was  met  by 
embassies  from  the  Athenians,  AchiEaus,  and  Messenians ; 
and  all  Greece,  indeed,  struck  with  admiration  at  his  name, 
and  at  the  glory  of  his  achievements  against  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  was  eagerly  looking  for  his  arrival.  His  first 
eontest  was  with  the  Spartans,  in  which,  being  resisted  with 
greater  spirit  by  the  women  than  by  the  men,  he  lost  his  son 
Ptolemy  and  the  flower  of  his  army  ;  for,  when  he  proceeded 
to  attadk  the  city,  such  a  number  of  women  assembled  to  de- 
fend their  birth-place,  that  he  retreated,  overcome  not  more 
by  bravery  on  their  part  than  by  shame  on  his  own. 

As  for  his  sou  Ptolemy,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  brave  and 
enterprising  that  he  took  the  city  of  Corcyrat  witli  only  sixty 
men.  In  a  naval  engai^cDient,  too,  he  is  reported  to  have 
leaped  from  a  boat,  with  seven  men,  into  a  fifty-oared  galley, 
and  to  have  taken  and  kept  possession  of  it.  At  the  attack 
on  Sparta  he  rode  into  the  very  middle  of  the  city,  and  was 
there  slain  in  a  crowd  that  gathered  around  him.  When  his 
body  was  carried  to  his  father,  he  exclaimed,  it  is  said,  **  that 
he  had  not  been  killed  so  soon  as  he  had  feared,  or  his  own 
rashness  desenred.^ 

V.  Pyrrhus,  on  being  repulsed  by  the  Spartans,  marched  to 
Argos,  where,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  capture  Autigonus, 

•  Cherroneson.]  The  old  reading  Was  Cherroneso,  which  was  con- 
dderad  as  a  dative,  and  is  still  retained  in  some  modem  editions. 
J.  F.  Gronoyius  altered  it  to  Chernmeion,  the  preposition  in  being 
understood. 

t  The  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Corcyra.  See  Paiimxiiaa  in  Att* 
c.  iL    where  the  attack  on  this  ialaad  i^^mentioiied. 
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who  was  shut  up  in  the  dty,  and  was  lighting  furiously  among 

the  thickest  of  the  assailants,  he  was  struck  with  a  stone  from 
the  walls,  and  killed.  His  head  was  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who,  using  his  victory  with  iiioderauon,  sent  back  his  son 
Helenus,  who  surrendered  tx>  Imn  with  several  Epirut.s,  into 
his  own  country,  and  gave  iiim  the  bones  of  his  I'atlier,  not 
having  yet  received  the  rites  of  burial,  to  carry  home  with 
him. 

It  is  pretty  generally  stated  by  authoiB,  that  no  king,  either 
of  that  or  the  former  age,  was  to  he  compared  to  Pyirhus ; 
and  that  there  has  seldom  been  seen,  either  among  princes,  or 
other  illustrious  men,  a  man  of  more  upright  life  or  of  stricter 
justice ;  and  that  he  had  such  knomdedge  of  the  military  art, 
that  though  he  fought  against  such  great  princes  as  Lysi- 
machus,  Demetrius,  and  Antigonus,  he  was  never  conquered. 
In  his  wars  too  with  the  Illynaus,  Sicilians,  Romans,  and 
Cartliagniians,  he  never  came  oil'  inferior,  but  generally  vic- 
torious ;  and  he  rendered  his  country,  which  was  before  but 
mean  and  obscure,  renowned  throughout  the  world  by  the 
iame  of  his  e^^ploits  and  the  glory  of  his  name. 


BOOK  XXVI. 

The  Peloponnesua  given  up  to  Antigonus  ;  Ari^totimiip:,  tyrant  of  Eli-?, 
killed  by  Hellanicus,  I. — Antigonus  defeats  the  Gauls;  Alexander, 
king  of  Kpirus,  drives  him  from  Macedonia ;  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  recovers  it^  and  expels  Ale:(aiider  from  EpiruFi,  II. 
— ^AJe9(8iideF  re-establish^  on  his  throne ;  death  of  Heigas,  kiu^^  of 
Oyrene;  deatit  of  Demetrius,  III* 

I.  After  the  death  of  Pjrrhus,  there  were  great  warlike 
commotions.  Dot  only  in  Macedonia,  but  in  Asia  and  Greece ; 
for  the  Peloponnesians  were  hetrayed  into  tlie  power  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  and  while  partly  conoenit  partly  exultation,  prevailed 
YBiiously  among  the  inlu^tants,  as  any  dty  had  either  ex- 
pected aid  from  Fyirhus  or  conceived  apprehensions  of  him, 
they  either  entered  into  alliance  with  Antigonus,  or,  impelled 
by  mutual  animosity,  plunged  into  hostiUties  with  one  another. 
Amidst  these  tumults  in  tlie  disturbed  provinces,  the  sove- 
reignty over  the  city  of  the  Epeans*  was  usurped  by  an  emi- 

*  £pi(frum  urbs,J^  Called  by  the  Greeks  "Evmi,  from  Kpeua,  a  king 
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nent  man  named  Aristolimus  ;  and  when  many  of  the  leading 
pei'sons  had  been  slaiii  by  him,  and  more  dtiveu  into  banish- 
ment, and  the  j:Etoiiaus  sent  ambassadors  to  ask  him  '*  to 
give  up  the  wives  and  children  of  the  exiles,"  he  at  first 
refused,  but  afterwards,  as  if  relenting,  he  gave  all  the  married 
women  leave  to  go  to  their  husbands,  and  fixed  a  day  for  their 
departure.  They,  as  being  about  to  spend  their  lives  in 
banishment  with  their  husbands,  were  going  to  carry  all  their 
most  valuable  property  with  them ;  but,  when  they  assembled 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  oity,  intending  to  go  forth  in  a  body,  ' 
they  were  despoiled  ol  all  that  they  had,  and  confined  in  the 
public  prison,  the  infants  having  been  first  killed  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers,  and  the  young  women  carried  off  for  vio- 
lation. The  peo}jle  heuv^  nil  amazed  at  such  cruel  tymnny, 
Hellauicus,  the  chief  of  them,  an  old  man  and  without  chil- 
dren, and  consequently  having  no  fear  either  for  life  or 
ofibpring,  assembled  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends  in  his 
house,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their 
oountcy.  But  as  Siejr  hesitated  to  remove  a  public  evil  at 
dieir  own  private  risk,  and  demanded  time  for  deliberation^ 
Hellanicus,  calling  for  his  attendants,  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
locked,  and  a  message  to  be  carried  to  the  tyrant,  requesting 
him  **  to  send  officers  to  seize  a  band  of  conspirators  in  Hel- 
lauicus's  house;"  and  he  told  all  of  them,  with  reproaches, 
that  **  since  he  could  not  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  he 
would  at  least  take  revenge  tor  the  abandonment  of  its  cause." 
Being  thus  placed  between  two  perils,  they  chose  the  more 
honourable  course,  and  conspired  to  kill  the  tyrant ;  and  thus 
Aristotimus  was  cut  off  in  the  fifth  month  after  be  had  usurped 
the  government. 

II.  In  the  meantime  Antigonus,  being  harassed  with  wars, 
of  varied  aspect,  from  the  Spartans  and  I^ng  Ptolemy,  and  per* 
eeiviDg  that  a  ndw  enemy,  an  army  from  GaIlogr»cia,  was 
coming  upon  him,  left  a  few  troops  as  a  semblance  of  a  eamp, 
to  amuse  his  other  assailants,  and  proceeded  with  all  the  rest 
of  his  force  against  the  Gauls ;  who,  becoming  aware  of  his 
approach,  as  they  were  preparing  for  battle,  sacrificed  victims 

of  EHb^  oontemponuy  with  Felops,  Hom.  Odyaa.  adii  275 ;  zv.  297 ;  so 
that  the  Epeans,  in  this  passage,  are  only  the  Eleans  und(^  their  old 
name. — Wetzel.  Bongarsius  and  Gronoviiis  would  read  JEliorum^  refer* 
ling  to  PaoMiuafl^  Eiiae.  and  Plutarehi  de  Yirt  Mui  o.  24. 
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to  take  presages  for  the  event ;  and  as,  from  the  entrails,  great 
slaughter  and  destructioo  of  them  all  was  portended,  they  were 
moved,  not  to  fear,  but  to  fury,  and  thinking  that  the  anger  of 
the  gods  might  be  appeased  by  the  slaui^ter  of  their  kindred, 
butchered  their  wives  and  children,  commencing  hostilities  with 
the  murder  of  their  om  people  ;  for  such  rage  had  possessed 
their  savage  breasts,  that  they  did  not  spare  even  that  tender  age 
which  an  enemy  would  have  spared,  but  made  deadly  war  on  their 
own  children  and  their  children*B  mothers,  in  defence  of  whom 
wars  are  wont  to  be  undertaken.  As  if,  therefore,  they  had 
purchased  life  and  victory  by  their  baibarity,  they  rushed, 
stained  as  they  were  with  die  fresh  blood  of  their  relatives,  into 
the  field  of  battle,  but  with  success  no  better  than  their 
auspices  :  for,  as  they  were  fighting,  the  furies,  the  avengers 
of  uuirder.  ovenvhelraed  them  sooner  than  the  enemy,  and 
the  ghosts  of  the  slain  rising  up  before  their  eyes,  they  were 
all  cut  off  with  utter  destruction  Such  was  the  havoc 
among  tlirm,  that  the  gods  seemed  to  have  conspired  with 
men  to  annihilate  an  armv  of  murderers. 

In  consequence  of  the  result  of  this  bfittle, Ptolemy  and  the 
Spartans,  avoiding  the  victorious  army  of  the  enemy,  retreated 
to  safer  ground ;  and  Antigonus,  when  he  heard  of  their 
departure,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Athenians,  while  the 
ardour  of  his  men  was  yet  ^esh  from  their  recent  victory. 
But  during  the  time  that  he  was  thus  engaged,  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus,  longing  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  Fyrrhus, 
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from  Oreece  to  g^ve  him  battle,  but  being  deserted  by  his  men, 
who  went  over  to  the  enemy,  he  lost  both  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  and  his  army.  His  son  Demetrius,  however, 
though  but  a  boy.  collecting  an  army  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  not  only  recovered  Macedonia,  which  had  been  lost,  but 
drove  Alexander  from  the  throne  of  Epirus.  Such  was  the 
fickleness  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  mutability  of  fortune,  that 
kings  were  seen  one  day  in  the  character  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  next  in  that  of  exiles. 

III.  Alexander,  afti^r  fleeing,  on  his  expulsion,  to  the 
Acnnmnians,  was  restored  to  his  throne,  with  not  less  eager- 
ness on  the  pnrt  of  the  Epirots  than  e!?ertion  on  the  jiart  of 
his  allies.   About  the  same  time  died  Magas,*  king  of  Cyrene, 

*  Wetzel  hai  Agoi  in  hie  texi»  but  says  in  hie  note  that  **yf%  should 
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who»  before  he  fell  sick,  had  betrotiied  his  only  daught^ 
Berenice  te  his  brother  Ptolemy's  son,  in  order  to  end  all 
disputes  mth  hinu  But  after  the  death  of  the  king,  ArBmoe» 
the  mother  of  the  girl,  resolving  to  break  off  a  marriage  which 

bad  been  conUa.cted  against  iier  will,  sent  for  Demetrius,  the 
biotlier  of  King  Antigonus,  from  Macedonia,  to  marry  the 
dambol,  and  occupy  the  throne  of  Cjrene.  Nor  did  Demetrius 
delay  to  comply  with  her  wishes.  But  having  speedily  arrived, 
by  the  aid  of  a  favourable  wind,  at  Cyrene,  he  began,  from  the 
very  first,  through  presuming  on  his  handsome  person  (with 
which  he  had  already  made  too  much  impression  on  his 
mother-in-law*),  to  conduct  himself  haughtily  and  OTorbearingly 
both  to  the  xojbJL  family  and  the  army.  He  also  transferred 
his  desire  to  please  from  the  daughter  to  the  mother;  a  teuct 
whieh  was  ficst  suspected  by  the  damsel*  and  at  last  drew 
odium  upon  him  from  the  people  and  the  army.  The  affec- 
tions of  all,  therefore,  being  set  on  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  Demetrius,  and  assassins  were 
sent  to  kill  bim,  when  he  was  gone  to  bed  with  his  molher- 
in-law.  ArsmoLN  hearin^r  the  voice  of  her  daughter,  standing 
at  the  door,  and  desiring  them  **  to  spare  her  mother,"  covered 
her  paramour  a  while  with  her  own  person.  He  was* however 
slain,  and  Berenice,  by  his  death,  both  took  revenge  for  the 
licentiousness  of  her  mother,  without  violation  of  her  duty  to 
her,  and,  in  choosing  a  husband,  followed  the  judgment  of  her 
fiftther. 


BOOK  XXVII. 

Seleucus  IT.,  king  of  Syria,  puts  to  death  Berenice,  his  mother-in-law ; 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  invades  Syria,  but  is  recalled  home,  I.-— 
Seleacqs  recovers  himself,  and  makes  war  on  Ptolemy  uusaooess- 
fully ;  he  calls  to  his  aid  his  brother  Antioehusy  sumamed  Hieiaz, 
n. — ^Antiochus,  defeated  by  Bumenes  and  Sdeiums,  takes  to 
flight;  deaths  of  Antiochus  and  Seleueus^  III. 

I.  On  the  death  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  his  son  Seleucus, 
succeeding  in  bis  stead,  commenced  liis  roigu  witii  murder  in 

rather  read  Magas,  as  the  name     written  by  Polyscnug,  Athentcns,  find 
Ptosanias,  i.  6,  8."    Mafjn^  is  also  approved  by  Yossiua^  YorstiuB, 
Eaber,  and  almost  all  the  other  commentators. 
*  Arsiuoe. 
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his  own  familj,  his  mother  Laodice,  who  ought  to  have  re- 
strained him,  encouraging  him  to  it.  He  pat  to  death  his 
step-mother  Berenice,  the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt* 
together  with  his  little  brother,  her  son.  By  perpetrating 
this  cruelty,  he  both  incuired  the  stain  of  infamy,  and  invoWed 
himself  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy^  As  for  Berenice,  when  she 
heard  that  assassins  were  sent  to  despatch  her,  she  shut  her* 
self  up  in  Daphne  ;  and  it  being  reported  throughout  the 
cities  of  Asia,  that  she  and  her  little  son  were  besieged  there, 
they  all,  commiserating  her  undeserved  misfortunes  from 
their  recollection  of  the  liigli  character  of  her  father  and  her 
ancestors,  sent  her  assisttince.  Her  brother  Ptolemy,  too, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  bis  sister,  left  his  kingdom,  and 
hastened  to  her  support  with  all  his  forces.  But  Berenice, 
before  succour  could  arriye,  was  surprised  by  treachery,  as  she 
could  not  be  taken  by  forces  and  killed.  The  deed  was  re- 
garded by  every  one  as  an  atrocity ;  and  aU  the  cities*  in 
consequence,  which  had  revolted  (after  having  equipped  a  vast 
fleet),  being  suddenly  alarmed  at  this  instance  of  cruelty,  and 
wibhiiig  to  take  revenge  for  her  ^vhom  they  had  meant  to 
defend,  gave  themselves  up  to  Ptolemy,  who,  if  he  had  not 
been  recalled  to  Egypt  by  disturbances  at  home,  would  have 
made  himself  master  of  all  Seleucuss  dominions.  Such 
hatred  did  an  unnatural  crime  bring  upon  Seleucus;  or  so 
much  good  feeling  did  the  death  of  a  sister,  dishonourably 
killed,; excite  in  behalf  of  Ptolemy  ! 

II.  After  the  departure  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus^  having  pre- 
pared a  great  fleet  against  the  cities  that  had  revolted,  lost  it 
in  a  storm' that  suddenly  arose,  as  if  the  gods  themselves  had 
taken  vengeance  on  him  for  his  murder ;  nor  did  fortune  leave 
him  anything,  of  all  his  mighty  armament,  except  his  body 
and  life,  and  a  few  companions  amid  the  wreck,  li  was 
indeed  a  lamentable  occurrence,  and  yet  such  as  Seloucus 
might  have  desired ;  for  the  cities,  which  Irom  hatred  to 
him  had  gone  over  to  Ptolemy,  being  moved,  by  a  sudden 
change  in  their  feelings,  to  compassionate  his  loss  at  sea  (as 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  satisfactioa  had  been  made 
them),  put  themselves  again  under  his  government.  Rejoiced 
at  his  misfortune,  therefore,  and*enhched  by  bis  loss,  he  made 
war  upon  Ptolemy,  as  being  now  a  match  for  him  in  strength ; 
but  as  though  he  had  been  bom  only  for  a  sport  to  fortune. 
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and  had  receiyed  the  power  of  a  kiog  only  to  lose  it,  he  was 
defeated  in  a  batde,  and  fled  in  trepidation  to  Antioch,  not 

njuch  better  attended  than  after  his  shipwreck.  From  this 
jllace  he  despatcheil  a  letter  to  his  hrother  Antiochus,  in 
which  he  iuiplored  his  aid,  and  offered  him  that  part  of  Asia 
^thin  Mount  Taurus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services.  But 
Antiochus.  thoiicfh  he  was  hut  fourteen  years  old,  yet,  heing 
•  greedy  of  dominion  beyond  his  yeai*s,  caught  at  the  oppor- 
tunity, not  with  the  kindly  feeling  \sith  which  it  was  offered, 
but,  like  a  iobher»  desiring  to  take  the  whole  kingdom  from 
his  brother,  assumed,  bojr  as  he  was,  a  manly  and  nnprin- 
cipled  audadtj.  Henee  he  was  called  Hierax,*  because,  in 
taJdng  away  the  possessions  of  others,  he  conducted  himself, 
not  like  a  man,  bnt  like  a  bird  of  prey. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in  the  meantime,  learning  that  An- 
tiochus was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Seleucus,  and  not  wishing  to 
have  to  contend  with  two  enemies  at  once,  made  peace  with 
Seleucus  for  ten  years.  But  the  peace  that  was  granted 
Seleucus  by  his  enemy,  was  broken  by  his  own  hrother,  who, 
haMng  hired  an  army  of  Gauls,  brought  hostilities  instead  of 
succour,  and  showed  himself,  though  he  bad  been  implored  for 
aid,  an  enemy  instead  of  a  brother.  In  the  battle  that  followed 
Antiochus  was  victor,  indeed,  through  the  prowess  of  the 
Gaab ;  but  they»  thinking  that  Seleucus  had  fallen  on  the  field, 
began  to  turn  their  arms  against  Antiochus  himself,  in  the 
hope  of  rsTaging  Asia  with  greater  freedom,  if  they  destroyed 
the  whole  royal  family.  Antiochus,  seeing  their  design,  pur- 
chased peace  from  them,  as  from  robbers,  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  formed  an  alUance  with  his  own  mercenaries. 

III.  Meanwl>ile  Eumenes,  king  of  Bithynia,  when  the 
brothers  were  divided  and  exhausted  by  civil  war,  attacked 
both  the  victorious  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls,  as  if  he  intended 
to  take  possession  of  Asia  while  it  was  left  without  a  master* 
Nor  did  he  find  any  difficulty  in  overthrowing  tbem,  as  they 
were  weakened  by  their  previous  conflicts,  and  he  himself  was 
fresh  and  vigorous^  At  that  period*  indeed*  every  war  was 
intended  for  the  reduction  of  Asia;  whoever  was  stronger  than 
his  neighbours  was  ready  to  seize  on  Asia  for  his  prey.  The 
brothers,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  went  to  war  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia;  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  under  pretext  of 

*  *Upai,  a  hawk  or  fulcoo. 
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avenging  his  sister,  ms  eager  to  secure  Asia.  On  the  one 
side  Eiimenes  of  Bith3mia,  on  the  other  the  Gauls  (an  army 

of  mercenaries  always  ready  to  support  the  weaker),  laid  waste 
Asia,  while  no  one,  amoDg  so  many  rubbers,  was  found  to  be 
its  protector. 

When  Antiochus  was  overLhro^vn,  and  Eumenes  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  t\yo 
brothers,  though  the  prize  £or  which  they  had  fought  was  lost, 
could  not  even  then  come  to  an  agreement,  hut,  leaving  their 
foreign  enemies  unmolested,  continued  the  war  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  other.  Andochua,  being  again  defsated,  and 
exhausted  with  a  flight  of  many  days'  oontanuance,  anived  at 
last  at  the  palace  of  Artamenes,  his  &ther-in*law,  king  d 
Oappadocia.  Being  kindly  received  by  him  at  first,  but 
learning,  after  some  days,  that  iieacherous  designs  were  form- 
ing agaiUbL  hnii,  he  sought  safety  by  a^ain  taking  to  flight. 
When  he  was  thus  a  fugitive,  and  luuiid  nowhere  a  place  of 
secmity,  he  betuuk  himself  to  his  enemy  Ptolemy,  whi»se  faith 
he  thought  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  his,  brother, 
whether  he  reflected  on  what  he  would  have  done  to  his 
brother^  or  what  he  had  deserved  from  him.  But  Ptolemy, 
not  more  friendly  to  him  when  he  came  to  surrender,  thau 
when  he  had  been  an  open  foe,  ordered  that  he  should  be  kept 
in  the  closest  confinement  From  hence  however  he  escaped, 
eluding  his  keepers  by  the  aid  of  a  courtesan,  with  whom  he 
had  been  fimuliar,  and  was  slain  in  his  flight  by  some  robbers. 
Seleucus  too,  about  the  same  time,  lost  his  kingdom,  and  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  liis  liorse.  Thus  these  two  brothers,  kLy 
if  brotliers  also  in  f^ite,  both  became  exiles ;  and  both,  after 
losing  t^eir  dominions^  died  a  death  merited  by  their  crimes. 
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BOOK  XXVIII. 

Proceedings  in  Epiriia  ;  the  Acarnanians  request  aid  from  the  Romans 
against  the  /Etolians,  I. — Reply  of  the  /Etohans  to  the  Romaa 
ambaBaadors,  li. — Extinction  of  the  royal  race  in  Epirus ;  death 
iit  Demefarius  in  Maoedonift,  and  adminiitiation  of  Antigonns 
Doflon,  m — War  of  Antigpnos  with  Sparta ;  d^menes,  king  of 

Sparta,  seeks  refuge  in  ^E^OT^  ^  ^  ^^i^^ 
gonuBy  Xy . 

I,  When  Olympias,  daughter  of  Pyrrhas  king  of  Epiras,  had 
lost  her  husband  Alexander,  who  was  also  her  brother,*  she 
took  upon  herself  the  guardianship  of  her  sons  Pyrrhus  and 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  him,  and  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  tindinLf  that  the  iEtolians  wanted  to  take  from 
her  a  part  of  Acarnania,  which  the  father  of  the  boys  had 
received  as  a  recompense  for  assisting  them  in  war,t  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Demetrius  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  him 
her  daughter  Phthia  in  marriage  (though  he  was  already 
united  to  a  sister  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria),  that  she  might 
secure  by  right  of  relationship  the  assistance  which  she  could 
not  obtain  from  his  compassion.  A  marriage  was  accordingly 
solemnized,  by  which  Demetrius  gained  ^e  love  of  a  new 
wife,  and  the  hatred  of  his  former  one ;  who,  as  if  dirorced, 
went  off  to  her  brother  Antiochus,  and  excited  him  to  make 
war  upon  her  husband. 

The  Acarnanians  also,  fearing  to  trust  for  support  to  the 
Epirots,  requested  of  the  Romans  assistance  against  the 
^tolians,  and  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  send  ambassadors  to 
order  the  ^tolians  "  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  tha 
cities  of  Acarnania,  and  allow  those  to  be  free,  who  alone,  of 
all  the  people  of  Greece,  had  not  contributed  aid  to  the 
Oreeks  against  the  Trojans,  the  authors  of  the  Roman  race.** 

II.  But  tlio  iEtolians  listened  to  the  embassy  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  haughtiness,  upbraiding  them  with  their  fortune 
against  the  Carthaginians  and  Gauls,  by  whom  they  had  been 
fearfully  slaughtered  in  so  many  wars,  and  saying  that  "  their 
gates»  which  the  terror  of  the  Punic  war  had  closed,:^  should 

♦  Compare  xviii.  1  ;  xxvi.  2.    His  death  is  not  mentioned  before, 
t  In  portionem  hdli,]  He  had  become  an  ally  to  the  uEtoliana  when 
ihey  ware  carrying  on  aome  war. — Wdtd,  • 

$  Qua»  domerU  meUu  Bumd  icKi.]  The  author  laeina  to  hftTa  baao 
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be  opened  to  meet  the  Carthaginians^  before  their  arms  mete 
brought  into  Greece.'^  They  then  desired  them  to  remember 
who  thqr  were  that  threatened,  and  whom  they  threatened. 
That  the  Bomans  had  not  been  able  to  defend  tfamr  city 

against  the  Gauls ;  and.  when  it  was  taken,  had  recovered  it»' 
not  by  the  sword,  but  with  gold,  but  that  when  that  people 
entered  Greece,  in  considerably  greater  numbers,  they  them- 
selves had  utterly  destroyed  them,  notjonly  without  the  assiyt- 
ance  of  any  foreign  power,  bat  without  even  calling  into  action 
the  wiiole  of  their  own  force,  and  had  made  tliat  a  pUire  for  their 
graves  which  they  had  intended  for  the  scat  of  tbcir  cities  and 
empire:  while  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  vfhen  tlie  KoTnans 
were  still  trembling  at  the  recent  burning  of  their  city,  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Gauls.    That  they  should 
therefore  have  expelled  the  Gauls  from  Italy  before  thej 
threatened  the  ^tolians,  and  have  defended  their  own  pos^ 
sessions  before  they  sought  those  of  others.   And  what  sort  of 
men  were  the  Romans?  mere  shepherds,  who  oecopied  a  ter^ 
xitozy  wrested  from  its  lawful  owners  by  robbery;  who,  when 
they  were  unable  to  procure  wires,  fSrom  the  baseness  of 
thdr  origm,  seized  them  by  open  fotoe ;  who,  moreoyer,  had 
founded  their  very  city  in  finatrioide,  and  sprinkled  the  ibun- 
daticm  of  their  walls  with  the  blood  of  their  fciug^s  brother. 
But  that  the  ^tolians  had  always  been  the  chief  people  of 
Greece,  and,  as  they  surpassed  others  in  dignity,  excelled 
them  also  in  bravery ;  that  they  were  the  only  nation  who  had 
always  despised  the  Macedonians,  even  Avhen  flourishmg  in 
possession  of  the  empire  of  the  ^  orld  ;  wlio  had  felt  no  dread 
of  king  Philip,  and  who  had  spurned  the  edicts  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Persians  and  Indians, 
and  when  all  trembled  at  his  name.    That  they  therefore  ad- 
vised the  Romans  to  be  content  with  their  present  fortune, 
and  not  provoke  the  arms  by  which  they  knew  that  the  Gauls 
bad  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Macedonians  set  at  nought.*' 

thinking  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  Hannibal  commenced,  A.U.C, 
'584,  and  ended  in  551.  If  bo,  he  hiadTertently  makes  the  Aear- 
.nanians,  before  a.u.o.  582,  apeak  of  matters  which  did  not  take  plaioe 

till  more  than  twelve  years  afterwards. —  Wetzel. 

*  The  text,  in  all  the  editions,  stands  thus:  Capfamque  fwn  ferro 
def&Miuse,  sed  aitro  red^misse.  As  captam  urbeni  de/endere  is  nonsense. 
I  have,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  Scheffer,  omitted  the  word 
defendim  in  the  trandation. 
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Thej  thus  £aiiiiflsed  the  Roman  embaa^,  and,  that  they 
wigbt  not  Bern  to  speak  mm  Mdlj  than  they  actodt 
naste  ihe  boitden  of  Epiras  and  Acamanta. 

III.  Olympiaa*  had  mm  given  «p  her  dominiona  to  her 
Bona*  and  Ptdemy  had  anoceeded  in  the  room  of  hia  deceased 
brother  Pyrrlras.  Ptolemy,  aa  he  mM  marching  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  hia  army  in  amy,  was  aeiaed  with  a  fit  of  sickness, 
and  died  on  his  route.  Olympias  too,  afflicted  with  her 
double  bereavem<'iit  m  tlie  deatli  of  her  sons,  and  dragging  on 
a  suffering  exititence,  did  not  long  survive  her  offspring.  The 
young  princess  Nereis,  and  her  sister  Laodamia,  Lomg  then 
the  only  sun  iN  orn  of  tlie  royal  family,  Nereis  married  Gelo, 
the  son  of  the  ki]\<y  of  Sicily  ;f  and  Laodamia,  fleeing  fur  refuge 
to  the  altar  of  Diana,  was  killed  in  a  tumnltt  of  the  populace ; 
a  crime  which  the  immortal  gods  ])unished  by  a  series  of 
disasters,  and  almost  the  total  destruction  of  the  people ;  for 
after  suffering  from  harrenneaa  and  famine,  and  being  harassed 
by  dnl  discord,  they  were  at  length  nearly  cut  off  1;^ 
Hooreign  wars ;  and  Milo,  the  assassin  of  Iiaodamia,  becomiiig 
mad,  and  laoerating  his  desh,§  sometimes  with  the  sword,  some- 
times with  stones,  and  at  last  with  hia  teeth,  died  the  twelfth 
day  afterwards. 

Whik  these  tihings  wire  oecairing  in  Epirua,  long  Deme* 
tEins  m  Macedonia  died,  le«7ing  a  son  named  Philip,  quite  a 
child;  and  Antigonna,  being  appointed  hia  gnardian,  and 
marrying  Mb  mother,  did  his  iitmo8t||  to  get  himself  made 
king.  But  some  time  after,  being  besieged  in  the  palace  by 
an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  Macedonians,  he  walked  forth 
publicly  unattended  by  his  guards,  and  throwing  his  diadem 
and  purple  robe  among  the  mob,  bade  them  "  pjive  tliose  to 
somebody  else,  who  ei&er  knew  not  how  to  rule  them,^  or 

•  ♦  See  note  at  the  comTnencement  of  this  book. 

•f  Hiero,  who  reigned  from  b.o.  263  to  214.  Gelo  died  three  years 
More  his  father.   lAr.  xziii.  80. — WeM» 

t  The  cause  of  this  disturbance  does  not  appear* 

§  FMCcW6tM.]  "Viscera**  signifies  all  that  is  under  the  skin.  "Viscera 
sunt  quicq^nd  inter  oiaa  et  outem  m^"  ServiiM  ad  Viig.  JEa,  vii.  269 ; 
Lucret.  i.  b'SG. 

II  Lahorab*U.]  And  succeeded. 

^  Qui  0ni  imperofe  iUii  netciai,]  That  is,  whom  they  might  rule  (as 
HeeayaattheendoflliB  speech)^  if  the  reading  be  oomofcVBataonAof 
the  dd  editions  have  §cWf  tyhich  Votitiiui  adopted*    SoheffBr  would 
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whom  they  knew  how  to  obey ;  for  that  he  had  found  regal 
authority  enviable,*  not  for  it^  pleasures,  but  for  its  toils  and 
dangers.*'  He  then  mentioned  his  own  services  ;  "  how  he 
had  punished  the  defection  of  their  allies ;  how  he  had  put 
down  the  Dardanians  and  Thessalians,  when  they  were  in 
exultation  at  the  death  of  king  Demetrius  ;  how  he  had  not  only 
Qiaintained  the  honour  of  the  Macedonians,  but  added  to  it. 
Yet,  if  they  were  diqpleased  at  isuch  services,  he  was  ready  to 
nesigii  the  goremment,  and  to  return  what  they  bad  conferred 
upon  him ;  and  they  themselyes  might  look  oat  for  a  prince 
vnom  they  could  goyem.''  The  people,  oyercome  irith  shame, 
bade  him  resnme  the  regal  anthority ;  bnt  be  refused  to  do 
80  till  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  delivered  up  to 
puniiihment. 

IV.  After  this  occurrence  he  made  war  upon  the  Spartans, 
who  were  the  only  people  that,  during  the  wars  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  had  set  at  nought  the  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  those  arms  which  were  dreaded  by  every  other  nation. 
Between  these  two  most  remarkable  peoples  war  was  prose- 
cuted  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  both  sides,  tbe  one  fighting 
to  support  tbe  old  gloiy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other, 
not  only  to  secure  ibek  Utherio  nnyiolated  liberty*  but  eyen 
their  liyes.  Tbe  Lacedemonians  being  worsted,  not  only  the 
men,  but  their  wives  and  children,  endured  their  sdymm 
fortune  with  magnanimity.  As  no  man  had  shrunk  from 
exposing  his  life  lu  the  field,  so  no  woman  wept  for  her  lost 
husband ;  the  old  men  extolled  the  honourable  deaths  of  their 
sons,  and  the  sons  rejoiced  over  their  fathere  that  were  slain 
in  battle ;  and  all  who  sun^ived  lamented  their  lot,  in  not 
having  died  for  the  hberty  of  their  country.  Ail  received  the 
vounded  with  open  doors,  dressed  their  wounds,  and  recruited 
them  in  tbeir  exhaustion.  In  this  condition  of  a£Oedrs,  there 
was  no  noise  or  hurry  in  tbe  dty,  and  eyeiy  one  lamented  tbe 
public  suffering  more  than  bis  own  private  troubles*  Iq 
the  course  of  these  proceedings,  king  Cleomenes  retnmed; 
yAUx  bis  whole  ix>dy  wet»  after  tbe  great  slaughter  that  be 
bad  made  ameng  the  enemy,  with  bis  ovm  blood  and  that  of 
his^adversaiiea,  and,  entering  the  city,  did  not  reat  iiimself  on 

Md  qui  aut  tmperare  fSii,  ami  mi  panre  ipd  idmU,  ^'Mnat"  being 
imdentood  after  "  imperare.** 
*  That  i%  if  it  wm  to  be  envied  ei  all.  • 
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the  ground,  or  call  for  meat  or  drink,  or  even  relieve  himself 
fi  oni  the  weight  of  his  arni  jur,  but  leaning  against  a  wall,  and 
finding  that  only  four  thousanrl  men  survived  the  battle, 
exhorted  them  "  to  reserve  tliemselve«  for  the  better  times 
that  would  come  to  their  country."  He  then  set  out  with  liis 
wife  and  children  to  Eg}'pt  to  Ptolemy,  by  whom  he  was 
honourably  received,  and  lived  a  long  time  in  the  highest 
Mteem  with  that  monarch.  After  the  decease  of  Ptolemy,  he 
ms  put  to  deaths  with  all  his  family^  by  Ptolemy's  son. 

AntigonoB,  when  the  Spartans  were  thus  reduced,  pitying 
the  distress  of  so  &moiis  a  dty,  prohibited  his  soldiera  from 
plundering  it,  and  granted  pardon  to  all  who  survived,  observ* 
ing  that  he  had  engaged  in  war,  not  with  the  Spartans,  bat 
with  Cleomenes,  with  whose  flight  all  his  resentment  was 
terminated;  nor  would  it  be  less  glory  to  him,  if  Sparta 
abonld  be  teoexded  to  have  been  saved  by  him  by  whom  alone 
it  had  been  taken ;  and  that  he  aecordingly  spared  the  ground 
and  buildings  of  the  city,  scarcely  any  inhabitants  being  left 
for  him  to  spare."  Not  long  afterwards  Aiiligonas  died,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  ward  Phiiij^,  who  was  then  fourteen 
years  old. 


BOOK  XXIX. 

Chsnges  in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Cftppadooia,  Egypt ;  Lycurgiui  ai 

Sparta ;  Hannibal  at  Carthage ;  conduct  of  Phuip  who  attacks 
the  ^tolians,  I. — Philip,  persuaded  by  Drrnetrinp",  king;  of  Illyria) 
•  resolves  to  go  to  war  with  the  Koraans,  and  makea  peiice  with  the 
^tolians,  II. — Hih  professed  motives,  IIL — He  commences  hos- 
tilities and    ignominiously  compelled  to  make  peace,  IV« 

I«  About  this  time  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
underwent  alterations,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  new 
princes.  In  Macedonia^  Philip,  on  the  death  of  Antigonus 
his  guardian*  who  was  also  ms  fistther-in^law,  assnmed  the 
government  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  Asia,  after  Sdeucus 
was  killed,*  Antiochus,  though  stall  in  his  minority,  was  made 
king.  In  Cappadocia,  the  fetther  of  Ariarathes,  yet  a  hoy«  had 
resigned  the  sovereignty  to  him.  Of  Egypt  Ptolemy  had 
made  Ininself  master,  after  putting  to  death  his  father  and 

*  Interfecto  Sdmco.^  See  the  end  of  book  xvtm*  This  was  iSeleucuA 
IL.  named  Cal^inioua*  .    .  . 
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mother ;  firom  which  crime  he  had  afterwards  the  surname  of 
Philopator.*  As  for  the  Spartans,  they  had  elected  Lycurgus 
in  the  room  of  Gleomenes.  And  that  uo  changes  might  be 
wanting  at  that  period,  Hannibal,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  Cartbaginians,  not  for  want  of  older 
men,  but  because  of  his  hatred  to  the  Komans,  with  which 
they  knew  that  he  bad  been  imbued  from  bis  boyhood ;  the 
mischief  that  he  did,  however,  was  not  so  pemicicyiis  to  the* 
Romans  as  to  Africa  itself.  In  these  youthfcd  rulers,  aUhoiigb 
thej  bad  no  directors  of  maturer  years,  yett  as  each  was 
anxious  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  pfedeoessofs,  great  talent 
and  ability  appeared.  Ptolomj  was  the  only  ezoeptien,  who, 
reekloBB  ^as  he  had  been  m  the  attainment  of  power*  was 
equally  remiss  in  the  administration  of  it  As  to  Philip,  the 
I>axdaiuans»  and  all  the  neighbouring  people*  who  cheririied* 
as  it  were,  an  immortal  hatred' to  the  nngs  of  the  Mace* 
donians,  were  perpetually  molesting  him  in  contempt  of  Ms 
yonl^  He,  on  the  otlier  hand,  after  repulsing  his  enemies^ 
was  not  content  with  having  defended  his  own  dominions,  but 
manifested  the  greatest  eagerness  to  make  war  upon  the 
iEtolians. 

II.  While  he  waii  meditating  this  enterprise,  Demetrius 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  lately  been  conquered  by 
.  ii^milius  Paulus,  the  Roman  consul,  applied  to  him  with 
earnest  entreaties  for  aid,  and  complaints  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Romans,  "who,"  he  said,  *'not  content  within  the  limits 
of  Italy,  but  grasping,  with  presumptuous  hopes,  at  the  empire 
of  the  whole  world,  made  war  upon  all  kings.  Thus,  aspiring 
to  the  dominion  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  and  finally  to 
that  of  all  Africa,  they  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Hannibal ;  and  that  hostilities  bad  been  directed 
against  himself  too,  for  no  other  reason  l3bm  that  he  appeared  to 
lie  near  Italj^  as  if  it  were  nnlawM  far  any  king  to  be  on  the 
bordem  of  Iheir  empire.  And  that  Philip  also  himself  must 
take  warning  by  his  case,  since  the  nearer  f  and  more  iraluaUe, 
his  kingdom,  the  mors  determined  enemies  would  he  find  the 
Bomans  to  be."  In  addition,  he  said,  that  he  would  give  up 
his  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  seized,  to  Philip  himself^ 

•  Faiker-lorinff,  ironically. 

+  Wetzel  hsis  promptius  in  hh  text,  with  most  other  editoi!%  but  in 
his  note,  j^re^en  j^opiut,  wbioh  appe&ra  in  some  editions. 
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as  he  should  be  better  pleased  to  see  his  ally,  rather  tlian  his 
enemies,  in  possession  of  his  dominions."  With  such  repre- 
seiiunons  as  these,  he  prevailed  upon  Philip  to  lay  aside  his 
desif^ms  on  the  yKrollans,  and  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans ; 
Philip  supposing  that  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  the 
undertaking,  as  he  had  heard  that  they  had  already  been 
beaten  by  Hannibal  at  the  lake  Txaameniis.  Not  to  be  dis-^ 
tnotod,  therefore,  with  more  than  one  war  at  the  same  time, 
he  ocmcladed  a  peaoe  wilh  the.£tolian8,  not  as  if  intending  to^ 
mtj  nar  ekewhere,  hut  as  if  he  wished  to  promote  the  tnm*^ 
^nilUty  of  Ofeece,  which/'  he  asserted,  had  never  heen 
in  greater  danger,  as  the  new  empires  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans  were  rising  in  the  west,  who  forbore  from 
attackin^r  Oreece  and  Asia  only  till  they  should  decide  their 
dispute  for  the  sovereignty  by  the  sword,  when  the  superior 
power  of  the  two  would  immediately  invade  the  east. 

III.  "  He  contemplated  therefore,''  he  said,  "  that  cloud  of 
cruel  and  sanguinary  war  which  was  rising  in  Italy;  he 
'eoDtemplated  Uie  storm  roaring  and  thundering  from  the  . 
mt»  which,  to  whatever  parts  of  the  world  the  tempest  of 
Tictory  might  carry  it,  would  polfaite  everything  with  a  vast 
shmver  of  blood.  That  Greece  had  frequendy  felt  great 
distnrbaacea  at  one  time  from  the  wars  of  the  Persians* 
at  another  from  those  of  the  Grauls,  at  another  fromf 
those  of  the  Macedonians,  but  that  they  would  think  all 
those  to  have  been  but  trifling,  if  the  force,  which  was  now 
collecting  in  Italy,  should  once  pour  itself  forth  from  that 
coimtrv.  He  saw  what  cniel  and  bloodv  conflicts  those  two 
|K>wers  were  maintaining  with  each  other,  witli  all  the  str<  ngth 
of  their  foroes,  and  all  ^e  abihties  of  their  generals ;  and  that 
such  foxy  could  not  eod  with  the  destmction  of  one  party  only» 
without  ruin  to  the  neighbouring  people.  That  the  crael 
resolntiona  of  the  oonquerorB,  it  was  true,  were  less  to  be 
dreaded  by  Macedonia  than  by  Oreeoe ;  for  Macedonia  was 
both  more  remote,  and  better  able  to  defend  itself;  but  he 
knew  that  those  who  contended  with  such  spirit  would  not  be 
content  with  Cricece  as  a  limit  to  their  conquests,  and  that  he 
himself  should  have  to  fear  a  conflict  with  the  party  that 
should  get  the  advantage."  Concluding,  on  this  pretext,  the 
Mar  with  the  j^^tolians,  and  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  the 
contest  of  tbo  Ciurthagiiuaas  and  liomana»  he  carefully  weighed. 
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the  strength  of  each.  But  neither  did  the  Romans,  with  the 
Carthaginians  ♦  and  Hannibal  on  their  necks,  appear  free  from 
apprt'hciisiun  of  Mact (loniii ;  inde  ed,  both  the  ancient  valour 
of  the  MacecloniRns,  their  glory  in  having  conquered  the  east, 
and  the  character  of  Philip,  who  was  fired  with  the  ambitiou 
of  rivalling  Alexander,  and  whom  they  knew  to  he  active  and 
eager  for  the  field,  gave  them  sufficient  cause  for  alarm. 
,  IV.  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Romans  had  been 
defeated  bj  the  Carthaginians  in  a  second  battle,  openly  de* 
clared  himself  their  enemy,  and  began  to  build  ships  for 
transporting  an  army  into  Italy.  He  then  sent  a  deputy  to 
Hannibal  with  a  letter,  with  the  view  of  forming  an  alliance 
\Yith  him.  This  deputy  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
before  the  senate,  but  released  unharmed  ;  not  from  respect 
to  the  king,  l)ut  that  one  who  appeared  still  undetcnnnied 
might  not  be  rendered  a  decided  enemy*  But  afterwards, 
when  news  was  brought  to  the  Romans  that  Philip  was 
preparing  to  transport  troops  into  Italy,  they  despatched 
the  pnstor  L«vinus,  with  a  well  appointed  fleets  to  hinder  him' 
from  crossmg. 

LiBvinos,  sailing  over  to  Greeoe,  prevailed  on  the  ^tolians, 
by  making  them  numerous  promises,  to  take  up  arms  against 

Philip,  who,  on  his  side,  solicited  the  Acbfeans  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Eomans.  Meanwhile  tlic  Dardaniaus  began  to  ra- 
vage the  country  of  Macedonia,  and,  carrying  off  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners,  recalled  Philip  from  his  war  with  the  Romans 
to  defend  his  own  t^'iTltorifs.  At  tlie  same  tinio  the  pnetor 
LsBvinns,  having  made  an  alliance  with  king  Attaius,  proceeded 
to  lay  waste  Greece ;  of  which  the  several  states,  dismayed  at 
such  calamities,  importuned  Philip  with  embassies  for  succour ; 
while  the  princes  of  the  Illyrians,  sticking  dose  to  his  side, 
demanded,  with  constant  solicitations,  the  performance  of  his 
promises  to  them.  In  addition*  the  plundered  Macedonians 
called  on  him  for  vengeance.  Beset  by  such  and  bo  many  diffi« 
culties,  he  was  in'doubt  to  what  he  shoidd  first  turn  his  attention ; 
but  he  promised  them  all  to  send  them  assistance  shortly  ;  not 
that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he  promised,  but  in  order  to  keep 
them,  by  feeding  them  with  hopes,  in  the  bond  of  alliance 

«  An  the  editioiu  have  Bed  nee  Mmtmi,  UmtUi  Pami  ffamniM  is 
eenicibus  erant,  &c.  But  Umet9i,  as  Wetzel  notices,  has  no  place  bM 
Six  of  the  old  editiooi^  he  adds,  bave  ^^t/S^  instead  o/  it» 
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wkh  him.  His  fixst  eaqpeditioii,  however,  was  against  the 
DardaniaiiSy  who,  watching  for  his  absence,  were  ready  to  ML 
on  Macedonia  with  a  still  heavier  force.    He  made  peace,  too, 

with  the  Romans,  who  were  well  content  to  put  off  war  with 
JVIacedonia  for  a  time.  He  laid  a  plot,  moreover,  for  the  life 
of  Philopcemen,  strategus  of  the  Achaeaus,  who,  he  understood, 
was  soliciting  some  of  his  allies  to  join  the  Komans  ;  but 
Philopoemen,  having  discovered  and  escaped  the  plot,  induced 
the  Achaians,  by  the  influence  which  he  had  with  them,  to 
abandon  Phihp^s  cause. 


BOOK  XXX* 

'War  between  AntiochuB  HI.  and  Ptolemy  Philopatot ;  treaty  of  peace ; 
UoentioumeBB  of  Ptolemy,  — ^Hu  bad  govermnent ;  at  his  death 
his  son  is  plaoed  imder  the  guardianship  of  the  Hoinans,  II. — 
Rupture  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  III. — Philip  is  defeated 
by  Flamininns,  and  makes  peace  on  humiliating  terms ;  th^ 
^tolians  stimulate  Antiochus  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  IV* 

I.  While  Philip  was  intent  on  great  exploits  in  Macedonia^ 
the  conduct  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  was  of  an  opposite  character; 
for  having  got  the  throne  by  parricide,  and  added  the  murder 

of  his  brother  to  that  of  both  his  parents,  he  resigned  liimself, 
as  if  all  had  gone  happily  with  him,  to  the  attractions  of 
luxury  ;  and  the  whole  court  bad  followed  the  manners  of  their 
king.  2s oi  only  his  personal  friends,  and  chief  ofl&cers,  but 
the  whole  of  the  army  had  laid  aside  military  exercises,  and 
grown  corrupt  and  enervated  in  idleness. 

Antiochus,  king  of  byria,  when  he  heard  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  while  the  old  animosity  between  the  two  kingdoms 
incited  him,  captured  many  cities  belonging  to  Ptolemy  by  a 
sudden  attack,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Egypt  itself.  Pto- 
lemy was  accordingly  in  constemation,  and  endeavonred  to 
xetBid  Antiochusy  hy  sending  embassies,  until  he  could  get 
ixoops  in  readiness.  Having  then  hized  a  large  army  in 
Greece,  he  fought  a  battle  with  good  success,  and  would  have 
dnven  Antiochus  from  his  throne,  if  he  had  supported  his  for- 
tune with  suitahle  spirit  But,  content  with  recorering  the 
cities  that  he  had  lost,  and  maldng  peace,  he  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  sinking  again  into  sloth,  and^  returning  fa 
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his  former  lioentioas  bahitB,  he  put  to  death  his  wife  Eurydice; 
who  was  also  his  sister,  and  <^^ave  himself  up  to  the  caresses  of 
a  mistress  named  Agathoclia ;  and  thus,  forgetful  of  all  the 
greatness  of  his  name  and  dignity,  he  passed  his  nights  in 
wantonness,  and  his  days  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  As 
ministrations  to  bis  luxury,  timbrels  and  tabors*  were  intro- 
duced  \  and  the  king,  no  longer  a  mere  spectator,  but  a  leader 
of  the  revels,  produced  music  from  stringed  instruments  him- 
self. Such  were  at  first  the  secret  and  latent  peats  of  A 
tottering  court 

II.  Licentiousness  subsequently  increasing,  the  audacity  of 
his  mistms  could  no  hmger  be  confined  widun  the  walls  of 
the  palace ;  for  the  daily  debaucheries  of  the  king,  which  he 
shared  with  her  brother  Agathocles,  a  corrupt  youth  of  cap- 
tivating beauty,  rendered  her  still  more  sharnelcbs.  To  ali 
this  was  added,  too,  the  influence  of  their  mother  CEnauthe. 
who,  by  tiie  charms  of  her  two  children,  kept  the  monarch 
quite  enthralled.  Not  content  with  enslaving  the  king,  they 
made  themselves  rulers  of  the  kingdom ;  they  showed  them- 
selves  in  public  places,  received  salutations,  and  were  followed 
by  a  train  of  attendants.  Agathocles,  attaching  himself  closely 
to  the  king's  side,  assumed  the  administration  of  the  state; 
women  disposed  of  offices,  gpTemmentSy  and  commissions; 
nor  had  any  one  less  power  in  the  kingdom  than  the  king 
himself  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things  the  king  died, 
leaving  a  son,  five  years  old,  by  his  sister  Eurydice ;  but  his 
death,  while  the  women  were  seizing  on  the  royal  treasures, 
and  endeavouring,  by  forming  a  corsfedemcy  with  some  des- 
perate characters,  to  get  the  government  into  their  own  haTids, 
was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret.  ]Hut  the  tmth  becoming 
known,  Agathocles  was  killed  by  a  rising  of  the  people,  and 
the  women  nailed  on  crosses  to  avenge  the  death  of  Eurydice. 

After  the  king's  decease.  «.d  wbeS  the  iofiun,  of  th JW 
dom  was  expiated,  as  it  were,  by  the  punishment  of  the  com^ 
teaans,  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent  ambassadm  to  the 
Bomans,  reonesting  them  ^  to  take  on  themselTes  the  guari* 
ianship  of  we  oiphan,  and  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 

*  Tymjiana  ei  crepundia.']  It  is  impossible  to  asoertain  exactly  wha^ 

mnsical  instnimeTitg  are  meant  bv  rrepnnrlia  Lemaire  supposes  them 
to  be  somethiug  like  the  Egyptiftii  mtro^  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  Ia& 
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idiioh,  tfaey  said,  Philip  and  Antioehus  had  already  pordoned 
oat  between  them  by  a  treaty  made  for  the  pnrpoee.*' 

ILL  This  embassy  was  aeoeptable  to  the  Bomans,  who  wer» 
seeking  a  pretence  for  making  war  upon  Philip,  for  having 

formed  designs  against  them  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war* 
To  this  feeling  was  added  the  circumstance,  that,  since  the 
Cai'thaginians  and  Hannibal  were  conquered,  there  was  no 
one  of  whose  arms  they  had  a  greater  dread,  considering  what 
a  commotion  Pyrrhiis,  with  but  a  small  force,  had  excited  in 
Italy,  and  what  exploits  the  Macedonians  had  achieved  m  the 
east.  Ambassadors  were  accorduifjly  despatched  to  warn 
Philip  and  Antioehus  "  to*  make  no  attempt  upon  Ef:^ypt." 
Marcus  Lepidus  was  also  sent  into  Egypt,  to  goverTi  the 
orphan's  kingdom  in  the  character  of  guardian.  During  the 
course  of  these  piooeedings,  embassies  from  king  AttalnSy  and 
from  the  Ehodians,  arrived  at  Rome,  to  complain  of  injuries 
that  they  had  suffered  from  Philip.  These  representations* 
removed  from  the  minds  of  the  senate  all  hesitation  abont 
going  to  war  with  Macedonia ;  and  iorthwith,  under  pretence 
of  trasg  the  part  of  their  allielB,  war  was  declared  against 
Philip,  and  some  legions,  with  one  of  the  consuls, 
off  to  Macedonia.  Not  long  alter,  too,  the  whole  of  Greece 
stimnlated  hy  confidence  in  the  Romans,  and  the  hope  of 
recovering  their  ancient  liberty,  to  rise  agidnst  Philip,  madcf 
war  upon  him  ;  and  thus,  being  assailed  on  every  side,  he  was 
compelled  to  beg  for  peace.  But  when  the  teniis  of  it  were 
set  forth  by  the  Romans,  both  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  as 
well  as  the  Achseans  and  ^tolians,  began  to  demand  that  the 
places  belonging  to  them  should  be  restored.  Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  allowed  that  "  he  might  be  induced  to  submit  to 
the  Romans,  but  that  it  was  intolerable  that  the  G-reeks,  who 
had  been  fiidjdiied  by  his  ancestors  Philip  and  Alexander,  and 
liroLight  under  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  should  die 
tate  articles  of  peace  to  him,  as  if  they  were  conquerors ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  their 
state  of  slavery,  before  thOj  sought  to  recover  their  liberty." 
At  last,  on  his  request,  a  tmce  was  allowed  for  two  months, 
that  the  peace,  on  wluch  they  could  not  come  to  terms  in 
Macedonia,  might  be  obtained  from  the  senate  at  Borne. 
IV.  In  the  same  year*  a  concussion  of  the  earth  happened 
*  "So;  for  it  was.iefand  jmn  'beflbse  that  tiiis  gymmcrfaon  of  the 


* 
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between  the  islands  Thora^-  and  Therasia,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  at  an  ecjual  distance  from  either  shore,  where,  to  tlie 
astonishment  of  those  that  were  saiUng  past,  an  island  rose 
suddenly  from  the  deep,  the  water  being  at  the  same  time 
hot  In  Asia  too,  on  the  same  day,  the  same  earthquake 
shattered  Rhodes,t  snd  many  other  cities,  with  a  temUe 
.ruin ;  some  it  swaUowed  up  entire*  As  all  men  were  alarmed 
at  this  prodigy,  the  soothsayers  predicted  that  **tlie  riring 
power  of  the  Romans  would  swallow  up  the  ancient  empixe  d 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians." 

In  the  meantime,  PhiUp,  as  his  terms  of  peace  were  rejected 
by  the  senate,  prevailed  on  the  tyrant  NabisJ  to  join  him  in 
prosecuting  the  war.  Havinf^  then  led  out  his  army  into  the 
held,  he  began  to  encourage  his  men,  while  the  enemy  stood 
in  array  on  the  opposite  side,  by  saying  that  **  the  Persians, 
Bactrians,  and  Indians,  and  all  Asia  to  the  utmost  boundaries 
of  the  east,  had  been  subdued  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  that 
this  war  was  more  brayely  to  be  maintained  than  lliose  which 
had  preceded  it»  in  proportion  as  liberty  was  more  predous 
than  empire."  Flainininus,  too,  the'  Roman  consul,  animated 
his  men  to  batde  by  representing  what  had  lately  been 
achieved  by  the  Romans,  observing  that  **  Carthage  and  SicUy 
on  one  side,  and  Italy  and  Spain  on  the  other,  had  been 
thoroughly  reduced  by  Eoman  valour;  and  that  Hannibuli 

earth  took  place,  namely,  iu  the  first  year  uf  the  139th  Olympiad,  as  ia 
apparent  from  Polybiurj,  y.  88,  and  the  Cfaronioon  of  EusebiuB.  Bat 
Pliny,  H.  K.  ii  87,  says  that  Automata  or  ffien,  the  ialand  hei^  signi- 
fied, arose  between  Thera  and  Therasia  in  the  second  year  of  the  156th 
Olympiad  ;  how  this  can  be  correct,  I  do  not  understand. — Is.  Vossius. 
Vossius,  however,  ia  not  quite  riglit  in  his  computation.  Pliny  eayft 
that  Thera  and  Therasia  sprung  from  the  sea  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
lS5th  Olympiad,  and  that  Automata  or  Hiera  firoae  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards ;  tkk  would  be  in  the  third  year  of  the  167th 
Olympiad.  Gonoendng  the  rise  of  this  ishad  fkom  the  deep,  tee 
Strabo,  L  8;  Sen.  Kafe.  Quseet  vL  21;  iL  26;  it  is  also  noticed  hj 
larj,  zxxix.  66,  and  Amm  ]\Iarcell.  xvii.  6.  Other  islands  have  sinoo 
risen  in  these  parts.  See  Virlet>  BulL  de  la  Soc.  QeoL  de  France, 
torn.  iii. 

■  •  The  largest  of  the  Sporadea  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  now  called  Sau' 
torirh  Therasia  lies  near  it.  Hiera  is  not  exatiLy  between  the  two 
ishmds,  as  Justin  represents. 

t  Diodoroa,  xviiL  8,  assigns  fhiB  idatid  to  Europe.  The  epitome  of 
the  78th  book  of  Livy,  howerer,  gives  it  to  Asia.— jBoneooMm 

):  Tjrimtttof.B^Mrta.  He  hegan  to  zdgii  Bx;  206b 
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by  whose  expulsion  from  Italy  they  had  become  masters  of 
A&ica,  a  third  part  of  the  world,  was  not  to  bp  thought  inferior 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Nor  were  the  Macedonians  to  bi 
estimated  by  their  ancient  reputation^  but  by  their  present 
power;  for  that  the  Bomans  were  not  waging  war  with 
Alexander  the  Gitat,  whom  they  had  heard  called  invindblot 
or  with  his  army,  which  had  conquered  all  the  east,  but  with 
Philip,  a  youth  of  immature  years,^  who  could  scarcely  defend 
ihc  frontiers  of  his  dominions  against  his  neighbours,  and  with 
those  Macctloiiians  who  were  not  long  ago  n  proy  to  the  Dar* 
daaiaiis.  'J'hat  tliey  might  recount  the  achievements  of  their 
forefathers,  hut  that  be  could  relate  those  of  his  own  soldiers ; 
since  Hannibal  aud  the  Carthaginians,  and  almost  all  the 
^ve»t,  had  not  been  conquered  by  any  other  army,  but  by 
those  very  troops  which  he  had  with  him  in  the  lieid.'*  The 
soldiers  on  both  sides,  roused  by  these  exhortations,  rushed 
to  the  encounter,  the  one  army  exulting  in  their  conquest  of 
the  east,  the  other  in  that  of  the  west ;  the  one  carrying  to 
the  battle  the  ancient  and  fading  glory  of  their  ancestors, 
the  other  the  fl(nver  of  valour  fresh  from  recent  exertion^ 
But  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians; and  Philip,  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  war,  and 
suing  for  peace  from  Flamininus,  the  consul,  was  allowed 
to  retain  indeed  the  name  of  king ;  but,  being  deprived  of  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  as  being  parts  of  his  dominion  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  ancient  territory,  he  preserved  only  Mace^ 
donia.  The  iBtolians,  however,  were  displeased,  because 
Macedonia  was  not  taken  from  the  king  at  their  suggestion, 
and  gi\  fm  to  themselves  as  a  reward  for  their  service  in  the 
war,  aud  sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  induce  him,  by 
flattering  his  greatness,  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Homaiis, 
iu  the  hope  of  securing  the  alliance  of  all  Greece* 

*  Pwero  immaiura  tBtatiiJ^  Why  does  he  eaU  bhn  pnero,  a  youth, 
when,  in  the  year  B.O.  220,  in  which  he  suooeeded  Antigonus,  he  had 
completed  his  fourteenth  year  ?   See  xxvii.  4.    In  this  year,  therefore,  . 

B.C  198,  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. —  Wetzel,  So  that  Philip 
had  now  attained  a  greater  age  than  Alexander  the  Great  Uved  to 
attain.  Sche£fer  would  strike  out  jp^uero,  asking  whether  there  are  also 
puerimaimvs  atatial  ' 
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jCSommenoomeiit  of  €b»  war  betiroen  Antioolras  and  the  Bomani; 
flanunmuB  is  oommissioned  to  act  against  Nabis,  L — Hannibal 
flees  from  Carthage,  and  takes  refuge  ¥dth  Antiochus,  IL — Nabis 
is  conquered  ;  conduct  of  the  Acheean  league  ;  Hannibal's  advice 
to  Antiochus,  III.— Antiochua  incites  the  Carthaginians  to  go  to 
War  with  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  make  Autiochu-*  suspicious  of 
Hannibal,  IV. — Hannibal's  further  cuuuael  to  Antiochus,  V.— 
Antiochus  defeated,  YL— He  rejeote  the  conditioiui  of  peace 
oifiBved  him  hy  ihe  Boiiaiui^  YII^Ii  detetod  agahiy  aaid  aeoepli 
«hegtt>TIIL 

T.  Ptoi.kmy  Philopator,  kin;:r  of  Egypt,  being  dead,  and  the 
youtlifiil  n^e  of  his  son  (who,  left  with  the  prospect  of  wield- 
ing the  seep  tie,  was  a  prey  even  to  his  own  domestics),  being 
held  in  contempt,  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  resolved  to  get 
^pos8ession  of  Egypt.  As  be  attacked  Phoenice,  accordingly, 
and  several  citieB»  which,  though  situate  in  Syria,  belonged  of 
right  to  Egypt,*  the  senate  despatched  ambassadors  to  him,  to 
warn  him  not  to  molest  the  dominions  of  an  ofpfaan,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  their  protection  by  the  last  prajrefs 
of  his  dyinft  father."  This  embassy  being  disregarded,  another 
arrived  some  time  after,  whicii,  saying  nuthing  on  behalf  of 
the  orphan,  ordered  that  *•  the  cities,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
Roman  people  by  the  right  of  war,  should  be  restored  to  their 
former  condition."  On  Ills  refusal  to  comply  with  this  man- 
date, war  was  declared  against  him,  which  he,  alter  lightly 
tmdertaking  it,  prosecuted  with  ill  success. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tjiant  Nabis  had  taken  possession  of 
several  cities  |  of  Greece.  The  senate,  in  consequence,  that 
the  Roman  forces  might  not  be  distracted  by  two  wars  at 
once,  seiit  orders  to  Flamininns,  that  ''he  shonld,  if  he  thoo^t 
it  expedient,  deliver  Greece  from  Nabis,  as  he  had  delivered 
Macedonia  from  Philip."  J:  To  this  end,  his  term  of  command 
was  prolonged.  The  name  of  Hannibal,  indeed,  rendered  a 
war  with  Antiochus  an  object  of  dread ;  for  Hannil^ars  ene- 
.  mies,  by  secret  communications  to  the  Romans,  accused  hun 

*  Pkamiomf  cwiiramie  Bfrim  qmidmi^,  &c.]  By  FhoBttloe  ia  tamak  the 
country  of  Phoenicia ;  by  tiio  otiier  altieiv  citiiea  m  Qodli&^iitL,  wfaieh 

bordered  on  Phoenicia. 

f  MtiUas  cinfafes.]  Argos  only  is  Bpecified  in  the  aceoiint«i  of  Nabie* 
See  Plutarch,  Lives  of  Flamininufl  and  Philopoemen;  Liv.  wxii.  40. 

t  SeeuuL  i. 
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<rf  having  entered  into  a  league  willi  Antidcboe,  aajring  that 
he«  who  was  aoeoBtomed  to  command,  and  to  extravagant 
militaiy  licetitioiisneBs,  was  nnahle  to  liv«  patiently  under  the 
control  of  laws;  and  that,  from  disgust  at  the  quiet  of  the 

city,  lie  was  always  looking  about  for  occasions  for  war." 
These  charges,  thougk  false,  passed  for  true  with  such  as  wero 
timid. 

TI.  At  length  the  senate,  stnick  with  alarm,  sent  Cnseus 
Servilius,  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  into  Africa,  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  Hannibal,  giving  him  secret  instructions 
to  compass  bis  death,  if  he  could,  by  the  agency  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  deliver  the  Roman  people  from  the  terror  of  his 
hated  name."  Bat  this  circumstance  did 'not  long  escape  the 
knowledge  of  Hannifaalt  a  man  sagacions  in  foreseemg  and 
guarding  against  dangers,  and  not  1m  thonghtftd  of  adversitj 
in  prosperity  than  <rf  pioeperity  in  advenoly.  Having  shown 
liimself  in  public,  therefore,  during  the  whole  day,  in  the 
forum  of  Carthage,  before  the  face  of  the  chief  personages  and 
the  Roman  ambassador,  he  mounted  his  horse,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  and  galloped  otf  to  a  farm  which  he  had  in 
the  suburbs,  near  the  sea-coast,  liis  attendauts,  who  knew 
nothing  of  bis  intentions,  being  directed  to  wait  for  his  return 
at  the  gate  of  the  city.  He  had  vessels,  with  rowers,  con- 
cealed in  an  nnfreqnented  inlet  on  the  coast;  and  he  had  also 
a  large  sum  of  ready  money  at  his  farm,  so  that,  nhen  occasion 
flluRild  require,  neither  diffioulty^  nor  want  of  rssonrces 
might  retud  his  escape.  Selecting  the  moat  yigonms  of  his 
slayes,  therefore,  tftie  nnmher  of  whom  a  body  of  Italian 
prisoners  augmented,  he  went  on  board  a  ship,  and  directed 
his  course  towaids  tlie  dominions  of  Antiochns.  The  next 
day  the  city  looked  for  their  chief,  who  was  then  consul ,t  in 
the  forum ;  and  when  intelUgence  was  brought  that  he  was 
gone,  they  were  all  in  as  much  trepidation  as  if  the  city  had 
been  taken,  and  foreboded  that  his  flight  would  prove  fatal  to 
^tfaem ;  while  the  Roman  ambassador,  as  if  war  was  already 

*  All  the  texts  have  facuUas.  Grsevius  and  Vontiiia  think  that  we 
should  read  difficidtas.  Scheffer  is  of  opinion  that  facultas  may  stand, 
in  the  sense  of  want  of  opportunity,  but  this  does  not  suit  well  with 
the  inopin  which  follows. 

+  Cm^ul€m.'\  He  was  one  of  the  auffcteSf  the  two  ciutif  magistrates  of 
Carth^.  See  Ckm.  Nep.  Life  of  Hannibal,  e.  7* 
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commenced  on  Italy  by  Hannibal,  refnmed  privately  t» 
Borne,  carrying  the  alanning  news  irith  him.' 

III.  In  Greece,  meanwhile,  FlamininuB,  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  several  cities^  defeated  Nabis  the  tyrant  in  two 
successive  battles,  and  lefit  him  sadly  humbled,  with  his  re- 
sources apparently  exhausted,  in  his  own  dominions.  But 
after  liberty  was  restored  to  Greece,  the  ^^arrisons  wiUidrawn 
j'roDi  the  cities,  aud  the  Romans  returned  to  Italy,  Nabis, 
as  if  tempted  afresh  by  the  deserted  state  of  the  country, 
possessed  liimself  of  several  cities  by  sudden  attacks ;  when 
the  Achfprms,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  and  fearing  that  the 
evils  in  their  neiglilunirbood  might  reach  themselves,  de- 
termined upon  war  n^'ainst  him,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand m  it  their  strategus  Philopoemen,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
energy,  and  whose  merit  was  so  eminent  in  tlie  contest,  that 
he  was  thought  equal,  in  public  opiniou,  to  the  Eoman  general 
Flamininus. 

Hannibal,  arriving  about  the  same  time  at  the  court  of 
Antiochus,  was  received  by  him  as  a  gift  from  the  gods ;  and 
such  ardour,  in  consequence  of  his  coming,  was  added  to  the 
oounge  of  the  king,  that  he  thought  less  of  the  mode  con- 
ducting the  war,  than  of  the  prizes  of  victory*  But  Haonibal^ 
to  whom  the  spirit  of  Borne  was  well  known,  said  that  the 
Bomans  could  not  be  subdued  any  wh^re  but  in  Italy.  To 
accomplish  their  overthrow,  he  asked  for  himself  a  hundred 
ships,  ten  tliousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  cavalry,  promising 
that  with  this  force  he  would  revive  in  Italy  no  less  a  war 
than  he  had  formerly  carried  on  there,  and  would  sec  urc  to 
the  king,  remaining  quiet  in  Asia,  either  a  triumph  o\cv  the 
Romans,  or  equitable  conditions  of  peace.  To  the  Spaniards,*' 
he  added,  ' '  who  were  burning  with  ardour  for  war,  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  leader  ;  that  Italy  was  better  known  to  him 
now  than  in'  past  times  ;  and  that  Carthage  would  not  rest 
in  peace,  but  join  him  as  an  ally  without  delay." 

IV.  As  this  counsel  pleased  the  king,  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Hannibal  was  despatched  to  Garl£age,  to  encourage  the 
Oarthaguaians,  already  forward  enough  of  themselves,  to  take 
up  arms,  acquainting  them  that  **  Hannibal  would  support 
them  with  an  army,''  and  saying  that  nothing  was  wanting, 
on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  resolution,  as  Asia  would 
supply  both  troops  and  money  for  the  enterprise/'  When 
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this  annouDcement  anived  at  Oartfaagei  the  messenger 
seized  by  Hannibal's  enemies,  and  bdng  asked,  ivhen  he  < 
W9&  brought  before  the  senate,  *'to  whom  he  was  sent/'  he 
replied,  ^th  Panic  subtlety,  that  **  he  was  sent  to  the  whole 

senate,  as  this  was  not  the  conceru  of  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  of  the  entire  people."  As  they  spent  several  days  in 
deliberating,  whether  ihey  should  send  him  to  Rome  to  clear 
them  from  guilt  as  a  nation,  he,  m  the  meanwhile,  went 
secretly  on  board  his  vessel,  and  returned  to  Hannibal.  As 
soon  as  this  was  discovered,  the  Carthaginians  sent  intelligence 
of  the  matter  to  Eome  by  an  ambassador.  The  Romans  also 
eent  ambassadors  to  Antiochns,  who,  under  colour  of  delivering 
a  message,  were  to  watch  the  preparations  of  the  king,  aiid 
either  to  soften  Hannibal's  feelings  towaids  the  Bomans,  or, 
by  frequent  association  with  him,  to  render  him  suspected  and 
unpopular  with  Antiochus.  The  ambassadors,  accordingly, 
meeting  with  Antiochus  at  Kpiiesus,  made  their  < omirmiiica- 
tion  irurii  the  senate,  and,  while  they  waited  for  au  answer, 
were  everv  day  constantly  visiting  Hannibal,  and  observing 
that,  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  country  under  needless 
apprehension,  as  the  Romans  would  with  the  greatest  honour 
observe  a  peace  which  was  made  not  so  much  \dth  bis  govem«^ 
meut  as  with  himself ;  and  that  they  knew  he  had  made  war 
upon  the  Bomans,  less  from  hatred  to  them,  than  from  love 
to  his  conntiy  (to  which  every  honourable  man  owed  life  itself) , 
since  the  reasons  for  going  to  war  were  public  ones  between 
the  nations,  and  not  private  ones  between  the  generals." 
They  then  extolled  his  exploits ;  and  he,  pleased  with  their 
conversation,  talked  frec|uently  and  readily  v\ith  thoni,  not 
being  awaie  that  by  his  familianty  with  the  iloinaus,  he  was 
incurring  the  dislike  of  the  king ;  for  Antiocbus,  supposing 
that  by  such  frequent  intercoui'se  a  good  understanding  had 
been  effected  between  him  and  the  Romans,  communicated 
nothing  to  him  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  and  began  to  detest 
l]im»  when  he  had  excluded  him  from  his  councils,  as  an 
enemy  and  a  traitor  to  him.  This  distrust  ruined  the  mighty 
pcepaiations  for  war,  the  skill  of  a  leader  being  wanting  to 
conduct  it.  The  communication  from  the  senate  was,  that 
"  Antiochus  should  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  Asia, 
lest  he  should  lay  on  them  the  necessity  of  invading  that 
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country."  Slighting  this  message,  he  resolTed  not  to  wail  for 
war,  but  to  commence  it. 

V.  It  is  said,  that  afier  the  king  liad  frequently  held  councils 
conceniiiig  the  war,  from  which  Haiiuil)al  was  excluded,  he  at 
length  desired  that  ha  should  be  called  iu,  not  that  he  might 
aot  ia  any  respect  according  to  his  advice,  but  that  he  might 
not  appear  endrelj  to  disregard  him  ;  and  that,  when  all  the 
vest  had  been  asked  their  opinioiiBi  he  in  eomdnsion  inquired 
Us.  Hannibal,  understanding  what  Antiochns*8  feelingB 
tver6»  obeerred  lliat  he  irn  awre  be  was  aded  to  attend, 
not  beeanse  die  king  wiAed  for  adriee,  but  to  make 
up  the  full  number  of  votes ;  yet,  from  his  hatred  towards 
the  Romans,  and  regard  for  tlie  king,  with  whom  alone  a 
secure  retreat  was  left  him  in  his  exile,  he  would  explain  the 
method  in  which  the  war  sliould  be  conducted."  Then,  re- 
questing inrlulirence  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  was  going  to 
speak,  he  said,  that  he  approved  none  of  the  present  sug- 
gestions  or  proceedings ;  nor  did  he  like  Greece  as  a  seat  of 
the  war,  wlm  Italy  wbb  a  fiur  more  advantageous  Held  for  it; 
for  the  Romans  ooold  not  be  conquefed  bat  by  their  own 
anns,  nor  Italy  sobdued  bnt  by  the  reac  purees  of  Italy ;  aiafie 
that  people  dmered  from  ethm,  and  their  mode  of  imxtfn 
from  that  of  otiier  nations.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  been  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  any  <rround  or  opportunity,  to  have  ravaged  the  lands,  or  lo 
have  captured  towns,  hut  that,  with  the  Romans,  whether  you 
took  their  cities,  or  defeated  them,  you  would  stiil  have  to 
struggle  with  the  enemy  even  when  vanquished  and  fallen. 
If  any  one  should  attack  them  in  Italy,  therefore,  he  might 
conquer  them  with  their  own  strength,*  dieir  own  veaonrces, 
their  own  arms,  as  he  himself  had  done  ;  but  if  any  one  left 
Italy  to  them,  which  was  the  foontain^head,  as  it  wm,  of 
theur  power,  he  would  act  just  aa  itenrdly,  as  a  man  iriio 
should  attempt,  not  to  exhaust  rivers  at  their  aoorcea,  but  to 
alter  their  channels  or  diy  them  up  when  great  floods  of  water 
had  collected  in  them.  He  had  entertained  this/'  he  said, 
•*  as  his  private  opinion,  and  had  readily  oiFered  his  a  J  vice 
to  that  effect ;  and  that  he  repeated  it  now,  in  the  presence  of 

*  Suis  ofiibuiJ]  That  is,  with  the  strength  and  reaonroes  of  tbe 

eountry. 
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his  ftiends^  tfaftt  iStmj  mtifiA  all  uiidentaitcl  the  mty  to  go  to 
mr  ifith  the  Bomane*  who,  though  inyineiUe  ahroad,  might 
he  ndttced  at  home  ;  for  thej  might  he  deprived  of  their  cit)r 
80(mer  than  of  their  empire,  and  m  Italy  sootier  than  of  theur 

provinces ;  since  they  had  lost  their  city  to  the  Gauls,  and 
been  aluiust  crushed  bv  him ;  nor  ^as  he  over  defeated  till  he  had 
quitted  their  country,  but  that,  when  he  returned  to  Carthage* 
the  fortune  of  the  war  was  immediately  changed  with  the  seat 
of  it/* 

VI.  The  king's  courtiers  were  all  opposed  to  this  advice, 
not  regarding  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  but  fearing  that 
Hannibal,  if  his  counsel  were  approved,  would  gain  the  first 
place  in  the  king's  favour.  As  for  Antiochus,  he  did  not  so 
much  dislike  the  scheme  as  the  proposer  of  it,  in  the  appre^* 
henaion  that  whatever  glory  resulted  from  its  snooeas  would  he 
giran  to  Hannibal)  and  not  to  himself.  All  proceedings  were 
therefore  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  various  flatteries  of  those 
who  sought  to  please  the  king ;  nothing  was  conducted  with 
judgment  or  reason.  Antiot^ius  himself,  resigning  himself  to 
huLuiy  during  the  ivinter,  ms  etery  day  engaged  in  eelehmting 
some  new  marriage.*  AciHus  the  Boman  consul,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  heen  appointed  to  command  in  this  war,  pro- 
ved foroeS)  arms»  and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  contest, 
with  the  utmost  activity  :  he  animated  the  confederate  cities, 
and  drew  to  his  interest  such  as  were  undecided.  Nor  was  the 
reault  of  the  conflict  at  variance  with  tlie  preparations  of  each 
party  for  it;  for,  in  the  first  engagement,  when  the  king  saw  his 
men  giving  ground,  he  did  not  support  those  who  were  in  distj-ess, 
but  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  that  fled,  and  left  his  rich 
camp  a  prey  to  the  conquerors.  But  having  reached  Asia  in  his 
flight,  while  the  Komans  were  busied  about  the  spoil,  he  began  to 
repent  of  having  neglected  Hannibal's  counsel,  and,  taking  that 
general  again  into  bjs  friendship,  conducted  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  directions.  In  the  mean  time  inteliigenee  was  hrou^^t 
that  ^milius,t  the  Boman  general,  was  approadung  with 

*  N<mt  quoUdie  nitplti$  dedUut  mtk]  An  exaggeration.   He  had, 

however,  married  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Lit. 
XXXV.  13  ;  he  gave  another  daughter  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  was  goiug  to  give  a  third  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  but  he 
refused  her.   See  &od*  Sio.  xziiu  8. —  Wded, 
f  LucIqs  ^AUuilius  BtgUlui,  preotor^  tJO,  191  (lit.  zzxYii  26,  80 ; 

q  H 
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eigbty  *  ships  of  war,  having  been  diai^tched  by  the 'senate  to 
carry  on  the  war  by  sea.    This  news  gave  him  hopes  of  re» 

trieving  his  fortune ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  fight 
a  battle  by  sea  before  any  of  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him  could 
revolt  to  the  enemy,  hoping  that  the  defeat  which  he  had 
suffered  in  Greece  might  he  compensated  by  a  new  victory. 
The  fleet  was  therefore  entrusted  to  Hannibal,  and  a  battle  \yas 
fought ;  but  neither  were  the  Asiatic  soldiers  a  match  for  the 
Bomans,  nor  their  Yessels  equal  to  the  beaked  ships  of  the 
enemy.  The  loss,  however^^was  rendeied  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  by  the  able  management  of  the  general. 
The  report  of  the  victory  had  not  yet  reached  Bome,^  and 
therefore  the  city  was  in  suspense  about  the  donsuls  to  be 
chosen. 

VII.  But  to  oppose  Hannibal,  what  fitter  leader  could  be 
appointed  than  the  brother  of  Africanus,  since  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scipios  to  conquer  the  Cariliaginians  ?  Lucius 
Scipio  was  therefore  made  consul,  and  his  brother  Afncanus 
appointed  to  be  his  lieutenant-general,  to  let  Antiochus  see 
that  he  had  not  more  confidence  in  the  conquered  Hannibal 
than  the  Romans  in  the  victorious  Scipio.  As  the  Sdpios 
were  transporting  their  army  into  Asia,  news  reached  them  that 
the  war,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  almost  at  an  end ;  as  An- 
tiochus had  been  drfeated  in  a  batde  by  land,  and  Hamiibal 
in  a  battle  by  sea.  As  soon  as  they  arriyed,  Antiochus  sent 
ambassadors  to  them,  desiring  peace,  and  having  with  them, 
as  an  offering  to  Africanus  individually,  the  sou  oi  that  gene- 
ral, whom  the  king  had  captured  as  he  was  crossing  in  a  small 
boat.  But  Africanus  replied,  that  private  favours  were  distinct 
from  public  concerns ;  that  the  obliLfcitions  of  a  father,  and 
the  claims  of  one's  country,  were  things  entirely  diilerent ; 
claims  which  were  to  be  preferred  not  only  to  children,  but 
even  to  hfe  itself.  That  he,  however,  thanlduUy^accepted  the 
kindness,  and  would  make  a  return  to  the  king's  generosily  at 

xzxvi  45) ;  the  battle  was  fought  between  Myconnesos  and  the 
promontory  of  Corycus,  and  JBnmitui  triumphed  for  the  vioioty  in 
the  following  year ;  but  Antiochus  appointed  Polyxenides,  not  Hanni-' 
bal«  to  command  against  him.  See  Liv.  xxxvit  26 ;  Florus,  ii.  8. — 
Wetzel  I  Ay  J  mentions  Polyxenidee  only ;  Moms  both  Polyzeudee 
and  Hannibal. 

•  Justin  seems  here  to  have  abridged  his  author  too  much. 
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hig  own  individual  expense ;  but  as  to  what  related  to  wr 

and  peace,  nothing  could  be  allowed  to  private  favour,  or  cut 
off  from  the  interests  of  his  country, '  He  had  never,  indeed, 
either  treated  about  the  ransom  of  his  son,  or  allowed  the 
senate  to  treat  about  it,  but,  as  became  his  dignitv,  said  that 
"  he  would  recover  his  son  by  force  qi  arms."  The  terms  of 
peace  were  then  specified  to  the  ambassadors :  "  that  the  king 
should  giire  up  Asia  to  the  Romans  ;  that  he  should  confine 


•a 

BomanB  all  the  expenses  of  tlie  war.**  Tbeae  tenos  being  re- 
peated to  Antiocfaue,  he  said  that  **he  was  not  yet  so  utterly 

reduced,  as  that  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  despoiled  of 
his  dominions  ;  and  that  such  projJosaLs  were  provocations  to 
war,  not  invitations  to  peace." 

VIII.  Preparations  for  a  contest  were  in  consequence  made 
on  both  sides  ;  and  when  the  Horaans,  having  entered  Asia, 
had  reached  Troy,  mutual  gratulations  took  place  between 
the  Trojans  and  the  Eomans;  the  Trqjans  observing  that 
^neas,  and  the  other  leaders  that  accompanied  him,  had  gone 
forth  from  them;**  the  Eomans  telling  them  that  "  they  were 
their  children  ;**and  soefa  joy  was  among  them  all  as  is  wont  to 
be  between  parents  and  ohQdren  met  after  a  long  separation. 
The  Trqjans  were  delighted  that  their  descendants,  after 
having  conquered  the  west  and  Africa,  were  now  lapng  claim 
to  Asia  as  their  hereditary  dornani,  remarking  that  "  the  rum 
of  Troy  had  been  an  event  to  be  desired,  since  it  was  so 
hapjtily  to  revive  again.**  On  the  other  hand,  an  insatiable 
longing  to  gaze  on  their  ancient  lionio,  the  birth-place  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  temples  and  images  of  the  godSt  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Bomans. 

As  the  Romans  were  eoming  froiji  Troy,  king  Eumeues 
met  them  with  some  auxiliaiy  troops ;  and  soon  after  a  battle 
was  fooght  with  Antiochna;  in  which  one  of  the  Roman 
legions,  on  llie  right  wing,  being  beaten  back,  and  fleeing  to 
their  camp  widi  more  disgrace  than  danger,  Marcus  ^aduus, 
a  military  tribune,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  camp, 
ordered  liis  men  to  arm  themselves,  and  advance  without  the 
ranipart,  and  to  threaten  the  fugitives  with  their  swords  drawn, 
saying  that  "  they  should  bo  put  to  death  unless  they  returned 
to  the  field^  and  should  £ad  their  owa  camp  more  hostile  t(^ 
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tfato  than  that  of  the  enemy.'*  The  legion>  alarmed  tt  widl 
peril  on  both  sides,  returned  to  the  battle,  their  fellow  soldiere, 
who  had  stopped  their  flight,  accompanying  them,  and,  making 
great  havoc  among  the  enemy,  were  the  first  cause  of  the 
▼ictorv.  Fift?  thousand  of  the  enemv  were  slain,  and  eleven 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  Antiochus  suing  for  peace^  notliing 
was  added  to  the  former  articles,  Alhcanus  ohserving  that 
**  the  spirit  of  the  Boikums  ivas  neyer  bic^eii  if  they  were 
defeated,  and,  if  tbej  werd'viistoridiia,  Ihejr  were  not  rendered 
tTnnmcal  by  suGcess.'*  The  cities  that  were  taken  thejf 
Avided  among  their  alliea,  deeming  that  glory  was  more  desir- 
aUe  for  the  Romans*  than  dominions  merely  for  pkasnre ;  and 
that  the  honour  of  victory  was  worthy  of  being  attached  to  the 
Roman  name,  but  that  the  lujtuiies  of  wealth  might  be  left  to 
their  adhereuta. 


BOOK  XXXII. 

The  iEtolians  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  the  Komane;  war 
between  the  Messenians  and  Achacany ;  death  of  Philopcemen ; 
defeat  of  the  Messenians,  L — Death  of  Antiochus ;  Philip  op- 
presses Greece ;  the  Romans  pardon  him  for  the  sake  of  his  Mk 
Demettfais ;  Draictrinu  lolled  through  the  artifioes  of  his  Inolfaflr 
Perseiu^  II.— Death  of  Philip;  Emigration  of  the  Gauls;  the 
Tectosagen^  iBtrians,  Dacians,  III.— Prusiar^  fuwinttw^  bj  Hannihali 
defeats  BmneaeB ;  death  of  H<^n"'Mj  IV • 

I.  The  -^toiians,  who  had  persuaxied  Antiochus  to  make 
war  on  the  Eomans,  were  left,  after  he  was  defeated,  to  oppose 
them  by  themselves,  unequal  in  fofce,  and  uasppported  hj 
tosistance.  Beiiig  soon  after,  in  ooitteqtieDCd,  eraiDdaed,  thej 
lost  that  liberty  whioh  they  alone,  Among  io  miOkj  statSB  m 
Oiaece,  had  preserved  inviolafe  against  the  power  of  ^tst 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  This  state  of  things  was  the  mors 
Ifrievous  to  them,  as  it  was  later  m  befyiing  diem ;  fot  Ihey 
retlected  on  those  times  in  which  they  had  withstood  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Persians  by  their  own  strength,  and  had 

Wetzel's  text  has  RommU;  but  Mowmis,  the  conjecture  of  GneTius, 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose, 
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faumbled,  in  the  Delphic  war,  the  mlent  spmt  of  the  Ganle 
that  was  dreaded  by  Asia  and  Italy;  and  these  glorious 

recollections  increased  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  liberty. 

During  tlie  course  of  tiiese  occurrences,  a  dispute  at  iirst, 
and  afterwai'ds  a  war,  arose  between  the  Messeniaus  and 
Achseans,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  rule  the  other. 
In  this  struggle  Philopcemer!,  the  famous  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  was  taken  prisoner,  not  from  having  been  fearful  of 
exposing  his  life  in  the  Md,  bat  from  having  faUen  from  his 
hot:8e  in  leaping  a  ditch«  as  he  was  rallying  his  men  for  the 
oonteat,  and  being  overpowered  by  a  host     enemies.  The 
MeeseniaDSy  whetiier  finmi  fear  of  his  valoor,  or  respect  for  his 
dignity,  did  not  yentiire  to  kill  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground ; 
bnt,  as  if  they  had  ended  the  war  by  capturing  him,  they  led 
him  prisoner  through  their  whole  city  as  in  triumph,  while  the 
people  poured  forth  to  meet  him,  as  if  it  were  their  own 
general,  and  not  that  of  the  enemy,  that  was  coming  ;  nor 
would  the  Achaeans  have  more  eagerly  beheld  liim  victorious 
than  the  enemy  saw  him  under  defeat.     They  ordered  him 
accordmgly  to  be  led  into  the  theatre,  that  every  one  might 
see  him  whose  capture  schemed  incredible  to  every  one.  Beix^ 
then  conducted  to  prison,  they  gave  him,  from  respect  for  his 
high  character,'^  poison  to  drink,  which  he  received  with 
pl€M8are»  just  as  if  he  had  been  conqoeior,  firstasking  '^whether 
Lycortas/'  a  general  of  the  Achmans,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
next  to  fatmsetf  in  the  art  of  war,  **had  got  off  safe?*'  Hear- 
ing that  he  had  escaped,  he  observed  that  **  things  were  not 
utterly  desperate  witli  the  Achreans,"  and  expired.     The  war 
being  renewed  shortly  after,  the  Messeniaus  were  conquered, 
and  made  some  atonement  for  putting  PhildpcBmen  to  death. 

II.  In  Syria,  meanwhile,  king  Antioclius,  being  burdened, 
after  he  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  with  a  heavy  tribute 
under  his  articles  of  peace,  and  being  impelled  by  want  of 
money  or  stimulated  by  avarice,  brought  up  his  army  one 
night,  and  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  of.  Jupiter  in 
ElymaiStt  hoping  that  he  might  more  excusably  commit  sacri* 

*  VerecwtdiA  magnitudinU  They  did  'not  make  him  die  the 
de;itb  of  a  elaye  or  malefiMtoTf  but  aUowed  him  a  mode  of  dying 

auitable  to  his  rank. 

t  Mymm  Jovia.}  Or  rather  Beki%  who  had  a  temple  in  Elymais  full 
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lege  under  plea  of  wanting  money  to  pay  his  tiibate.  But 
the  afibir  becoming  known,  he  was  killed  by  a  rising  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  about  the  temple.* 

At  Rome,  as  many  cities  of  Greece  had  sent  thither,  to 

complain  of  iiiiiuied  received  from  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
aad  as  a  dispute  arose  in  the  senate-house  between  Deme- 
trius, Philip*9  son,  whom  his  father  had  sent  to  justify  him  to 
the  senate,  and  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  the  young  prince, 
confounded  at  the  number  of  accusations  brought  forward, 
suddenly  became  speechless ;  when  the  senate,  moved  at  his 
modesty,  which  had  been  admired  by  eyeiy  one  when  he  was 
a  hostage  at  Rome,  suffered  the  controversy  to  terminate  in 
his  &TOur«  Thus  Demetrius,  by  his  modesty,  obtained  pardon 
for  his  &ther,  which  was  granted,  not  to  the  justice  of  his 
defence,  but  from  respect  mr  his  bashfulness ;  and  this  was 
particularly  signified  in  the  decree  of  Ihe  senate,  that  it  might 
be  known  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  king  that  was  acquitted, 
as  the  father  that  was  excused  for  the  sake  of  the  son.  The 
circumstance,  however,  procured  Demetrius  no  thanks  for  his 
embassy  at  lioiue,  but  ratiier  odium  and  detraction  ;  for  envy 
drew  upon  him  hatred  from  his  brother  Perseus,  and  with  his 
father,  the  cause  of  the  indulgence  shown  him^  as  soon  as  he 
knew  it,  become  a  source  of  dislike  towards  iiim,  as  he  was 
indignant  that  the  character  of  his  son  should  have  had  more 
weight  with  the  senate  than  his  own  authority  as  a  &ther  or 
his  dignity  as  a  king.  Perseus,  in  consequence,  Dbserving  his 
father  8  chagrin,  laid  before  him,  day  after  day,  accusations 
against  Demetrius  in  his  absence,  and  rendered  him  first  an 
object  of  hatred,  and  afterwards  of  suspicion,  charging  him  at 
one  time  with  friendship  for  the  Roiiians,  and  at  another  with 
treachery  to  his  father.  At  last  he  pretended  that  a  plot  was 
laid  for  his  own  life  by  Demetrius,  and,  to  prove  the  eharpe, 
brought  forward  informers,  suborned  witnesses,  and  e  >mmitted 
the  very  crime  f  of  which  he  accused  his  brother.  Impelling 

of  gold,  silver,  and  valuable  offerings,  as  is  said  by  Diod.  Sic.  zziz. 
fragm.  15.  A  different  aooount  of  this  king's  death  is  given  in  AursL 
Yict.  liv.  6,  and  1  Maccab.  c.  vi — WeM, 

*  Con/GUHW  inmUirium,'\  A  temple,  as  a  building  standing  by  itself 
mi^lit  1)6  called  insula;  the  people  who  dwelt  in  and  about  it  iimdarrs. 
Iiutidurium  is  a  eoiyecture  of  Isaao  Yossius ;  the  previous  reading  was 
iiicolartm, 

t  He  accused  hL^  brother  of  intending  to  be  a  Iratiicide;  lie 
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his  ^Either,  by  these  artifices,  to  put  his  son  to  death,  he  filled 
the  whole  palace  with  moumii^. 

III.  After  Demetrias  was  killed,  and  his  rival  removed, 
Perseus  grew  not  ovlf  more  careless  in  ius  behaviour  towards 
his  father,  but  even  more  Insolent,  conducting  himself,  not 
as  heir  to  the  mmn,  but  as  king.  Philip,  offended  at  his 
manner,  became  eyerjr  day  more  concerned  for  the  death  oif 
Demetrius,  and  began  at  length  to  suspect  that  he  had  been 
deceiTed  by  tteachery,  and  put  to  tiie  torture  all  the  witnesses 
and  informers.  Having,  by  this  means,  rcome  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  deception,  he  was  not  less  afflicted  at  the 
dishonesty  of  Perseus  th;iii  at  tho  execution  of  the  innocent 
Demetrius,  whom  he  would  have  avenged,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  death ;  for  shortly  after  he  died  of  a  disease 
contracted  by  mental  anxiety,  leaving  great  preparations  for 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  of  which  Perseus  afterwards  made 
use.  He  had  induced  the  Scordiscan  Gauls  to  join  him,  and 
would  have  had  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  iiomans,  had 
not  death  carried  him  off. 

The  Gauls,  after  their  disastrous  attack  upon  Delphi,  in 
which  they  had  felt  the  power  of  the  divinity  more  than  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  had  lost  their  leader  Brennus,  had  fled, 
like  exiles,  partly  into  Asia,  and  partly  into  Thraoe,  and  then 
returned,  by  the  same  way  by  which  they  had  come,  into 
their  own  country.  Of  these,  a  certain  number  settled  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Danube  and  Save,  and  took  the  name  of 
Scordisci*  The  Tectosagi,  on  returning  to  their  old  settlements 
about  Toulouse,  were  seized  with  a  pestilential  distemper, 
and  did  not  recover  from  it,  until,  being  warned  by  the 
admonitions  of  their  soothsayers,  they  threw  the  gold  and 
silver,  which  Llicy  had  got  in  war  and  sacrilege,  into  the  lake 
of  Toulouse  ;  all  which  treasure,  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
Csepio,  the  Roman  consul,  a  long  time  after,  cairied  away  with 
him.  But  this  sacrilegious  act  subsequently  proved  a  cause 
of  ruin  to  Cfepio  and  his  army.  The  rising  of  the  Gimbrian 
war,  too,  seemed  to  pui*sue  the  Romans  as  if  to  avenge  the 
removal  of  that  devoted  treasure.  Of  these  Tectosagi,  no 
small  number,  attracted  by  the  charms  of  plunder,  repaired 

bimmlf  became  a  fintridde  by  cauaing  his  father  to  put  hia  brother  to 
death* 
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to  IllTricaiiiy  and,  after  spoiling  the  Istriaiis^  aetM  in 
Paanonia, 

The  IstrianSt  it  ie  reported,  derive  their  origin  from  those 
Gc^hians  who  ivere  sent  by  king  ^et^  in  pmsuit  of  ifaA 
Aigonattts,  that  had  earned  off  his  daughter  *  who«  after 
they  had  sailed  horn  the  Pontas  Enzinns  into  ih»  Ister,  and 
had  proceeded  ftur  ap  the  channel  of  the  river  Save,  pursuing 
the  track  of  the  Argonauts,  conveyed  their  vessels  upon  their 
shoulders  over  tlie  tops  of  tho  mountains,  as  Ikr  as  the  shores 
of  tiie  Adriatic  sea,  knowing  that  the  Argonauts  must  have 
done  the  same  before  them,  because  of  the  size  of  their  ship.f 
These  Colchians,  not  overtaking  the  Argonauts,  who  had  sailed 
off,  remained,  whether  from  fear  of  their  king  or  fnnji 
weariness  of  so  long  a  voyage,  near  Aquileia,  and  were  called 
Istrians  from  the  name  of  the  river  up  which  they  sailed  out 
of  the  sea. 

The  Dacians  are  descendants  of  the  Getas.  This  people 
having  fought  onsoceessfaUy,  under  thdr  king  Oioles,  against 
the  Bastama,  were  compelled  by  his  order,  as  a  pnnishment 
for  their  cowardice,  to  put  their  heads,  when  they  were  going 
to  sleep,  in  the  place  of  their  feet^^  and  to  perform  thooe 
offices  for  their  wives  which  used  previoudy  to  be  done  for 
themselves.  Nor  were  these  regulations  altered,  until  they 
had  e&eed,  hj  new  exertions  in  the  fidd*  the  disgrace  whioh 
they  had  incurred  in  the  previous  war. 

IV.  Perseus,  having  succeeded  to  the  tihrone  of  his  &iher 
Philip,  applied  to  all  these  nations  to  join  him  in  a  war  against 
the  Romans.  In  the  meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  king 
Prusias,  to  whom  Hannibal  had  fled  when  peace  wa^^  granted 

«  Afpammtag  raphmyve  fiim,]  Four  cf  the  old  editions  have 

raptoremque,  1  e.  Jason — Wetzel. 

f  Propter  magnitudinem  navis.]  Bongarsius  thinks  that  navU  is  to 
he  uDclei  Htood  in  the  sense  of  naHr^af  ionis  ;  bnt  thin  is  alisurd.  We 
must  simply  understand  tliat  tiie  river  iSave  would  not  admit  a  ship  of 
that  mse,  and  fhat^they  wen  oonflequentiy  obliged  to  take  it  on  mtSr 
shoulders  and  cany  it  to  the  ahores  ox  the  Adriatic.  The  story  Is 
well  known.— rottim;  As  to  the  c&rrjing  of  the  Ai^  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  crew,  see  Apoll.  Rhod,  it,  1889|  Seheffor  would 
reavl  navi/fatuj'nis  instead  of  tiavis. 

X  Similar  military  punishments,  rather  ignominious  than  painful, 
are  noticed  in  Died.  Sic.  xil  16 ;  Plutarch,  ^es.  c.  51 ;  Liy.  zzvii  15; 
Tadt.  zttL  M ;  Suet  Ana.  a  84;  Vsl.  Mas.  ai  7,  9,  and  15;  FRmtis. 
iv.  1 ;  Flato,        ^  ^  — Bmneoottm, 
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1)85 


Antiochus  by  the  Romans^  and  Eamenes  ;  a  war  which 
Prusias  was  the  first  to  begin,  having  Lioken  his  treaty  with 
Emenes  through  coniidence  in  HannibaL 

Hannibal,  when  the  Romans,  among  other  articles  of  peace, 
demanded  from  Antiochus  that  he  should  be  surrendered  to 
them,  received  notice  of  this  demand  from  the  king,  and,  taking 
to  flight,  went  oti  to  Crete.  Here,  when  he  had  long  led  a 
quiet  life,  but  found  himself  envied  for  his  great  wealth,  hit 
deposited  some  ums,  filled  with  lead*  iu  the  temple  of  Diana, 
as  if  thus  to  secure  Ms  treasuie.  The  city,*  in  consequence, 
being  no  longer  concerned  about  him,  as  they  supposed  that 
they  had  his  wealth  in  pledge,  he  betook  himself  to  Prusias, 
putting  his  gold  into  some  statues  which  he  canied  with  him, 
lest  his  riches,  if  seen,  should  endanger  his  life.  Prusias  being 
subsequently  defeated  in  a  battle  by  land,  and  transferring  the 
war  to  the  sea,  Hannibal,  by  anew  stratagem,  was  the  cause 
of  procuring  him  a  Tictoiy  ;  for  he  ordered  serpents  of  every  ■ 
kind  to  be  enclosed  in  earthen  pots,  and  to  be  thrown,  in  the 
hottest  of  the  engagement,  into  the  enemy's  ships.  This 
seemed  at  first  ridiculous  to  the  Pontic  soldiers,t  that  the 
enemy  should  fight  with  earthen  pots,  as  if  they  could  not 
fight  with  the  sword. J  Hut  when  the  ships  began  to  be  hiled 
with  sei7)ents,  and  they  ^\^^e  thus  involved  in  double  peril, 
they  yielded  the  victory  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  was  brought  to  Rome, 
ambassadors  were  despatched  by  the  senate  to  require  the  two 
kings  to  make  peace,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  Hannibal. 
But  Hannibal,  learning  their  olgect,  took  poison,  and  frustrated 
their  embassy  by  his  death. 

This  year  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  deaths  of  the 
three  greatest  generals  then  in  the  world,  Hannibal,  PhilopoBr 
men,  and  Scipio  Afiscanus.  Of  these  three  it  is  certain  that 
Hannibal,  even  at  the  time  when  Italy  trembled  at  him, 
thundering  in  the  war  with  Bome,  and  when,  after  his  return 
to  Carthage,  he  held  the  <^ef  command  there,  nerer  redined 

'  *  CfMiak  ]  That  la,  the  city  of  Gbrtyn  in  which  he  renikd.  8ee 
Corn.  Nep.  Life  of  Hannibal, 
t  Povuicit,}  Bather  Pargamtnu,  says  Weisel,  EmneiiM  bdng  king  of 

Pergamus. 

X  ^iferro  rieqttecmt  is  the  reading  of  aU  the  editions,  but  it  should 
rarely  be  quan/efro  m^hmnIL 
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at  his  meals,  or  indulged  himself  with  more  than  one  pint*  of 
wine  at  a  time  ;  and  that  he  j)reserved  such  continence  among 
so  many  iemale  captives,  that  one  would  be  disposed  to  deny 
that  he  was  born  in  Africa.  Such,  too,  was  his  prudence  in 
command,  that  though  he  had  to  nile  armies  of  difTerent 
nations,  he  was  never  annoyed  by  any  conspiracy  among  bis 
troops,  or  betrayed  by  their  wait  of  faith,  thoagh  his  enemies 
had  often  attempted  to  expose  him  to  both. 

BOOK  XXXIII. 

War  of  the  Romans  ^vith  Perseus,  I.— Perseus  defeated  and  madd 
prisoner ;  treatment  of  Macedonia  and  ^toUa  by  the  Romans,  IL 

I.  The  Eomans  carried  on  the  Macedonian  war  with  less 
disturbance  to  their  conntiy  than  the  Punic  war,  but  with 
more  renown,  as  the  Macedonians  surpassed  the  Carthaginians 
in  honour,  and  were  animated,  moS!^.  by  Aefr  gW  in 
having  conquered  the  east»  and  supported  also  hy  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes^t  The  Romans,  accord- 
ingly, both  raised  a  greater  number  of  legions,  and  caUed  for 
assistance  from  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  allies  ;  wliile  notice  -vvus  also  given  to  Euraenes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  to  aid  them  in  the  war  with  his  whole  force.  Per- 
seus, besides  his  Macedonian  army,  which  had  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  inviucil)le,  had  supplies  for  a  ten  years'  war, 
collected  by  his  father,  in  his  trr;isiues  and  magazines.  Ele- 
vated by  these  resources,  and  forgetful  of  his  father's  fortune, 
he  bade  his  soldiers  think  of  the  past  c^l')ry  of  Alexander. 

The  first  engagement  was  one  of  cavalry  only ;  and  Perseus, 
being  victorious  in  it,  attracted  the  favourable  regard  of  all  who 
had  previously  been  in  suspense.  Yet  be  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  consul  to  ask  for  peace,  which  the  Romans  had  granted 
to  his  father  even  when  conquered,  oflfering  to  dt  fray  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  as  if  he  had  been  defeated.   But  the 

^  S&Ua/no.y  The  ^Btaiiim  was  nearly  a  pint,  beiug  the  aixth  part  of 
the  emgiiUt  which  was  equal  to  5*9471  pmta. 

t  Om/n&nm  Tegum,"]  A  hjrperbolical  expression,  such  as  our  author 

ofton  uses.  Previously,  xxxii.  3,  he  mentions  only  the  Gauls  as 
auxiliaries  of  Perseus ;  Livy,  zUi.  29,  adds  Uotys,  king  of  the  Odryase. 
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consul  Sulpicius  offered  bim  terms  not  less  hanh  than  be 
vould  have  offered  to  a  yanquished  enemy.  In  the  mean* 
time,  the  Romans,  under  the  dread  of  so  formidable  awar, 
cieated  JEmilins  Paulus  eonsnl,  and  conferred  upon  bim,  out- 

of  due  course,*  the  command  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Emilias,  when  he  had  reached  the  camp,  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  a  battle.  The  night  before  it  was  fought,  the 
moon  was  eclipsed ;  a  phnenomenon  wliich  all  interpreted  un- 
favourably for  Perseus,  and  jnesaged  that  the  downfal  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  was  portended. 

II.  Id  this  engagement,  Marcus  Cato,  the  son  of  Cato  the 
orator,  while  be  was  fighting,  with  extraordinary  bravery,  among 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  continued 
his  efforts  on  foot.  A  number  of  the  enemy  gathered  about 
him  when  be  fell,  mth  loud  shoats,  as  if  they  would  kill  bim  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  but  he,  recovering  Mmself  sooner  than 
they  expec Led,  made  great  slaughter  among  them.  The  enemy 
Hocking  round  him,  however,  to  overpower  luni  wkli  their 
numbers,  his  sword,  as  he  was  aiming  at  a  tall  fellow  among 
them,  fell  from  his  hand  among  a  troop  of  his  opponents  ; 
when  he,  to  recover  it,  pluDged  in  among  the  points  of  the 
enemy's  weapons,  protecting  himself  with  his  shield,  wliile 
hoth  armies  were  looking  on,  and,  having  regained  bis  sword, 
though  not  without  receiving  many  wounds,  he  got  back  safe 
to  bis  friends,  amidst  a  loud  shout  from  the  enemy.f  The  rest 
ef  the  Romans,  imitating  bis  boldness,  secored  the  victory. 
Kng  Perseus  fled,  and  arrived,  with  ten  thousand  talents,  at 
Samothrace ;  and  CnsBus  Octavius,  being  sent  by  the  consul 
in  pursuit  of  him,  took  him  prisoner,  with  his  two  sons  Alex- 
ander and  rhilip,  and  brought  liiui  lo  the  consul. 

Macedonia,  from  the  time  of  Caranus,  who  was  the  first 
that  reigned  in  it,  to  Perseus,  had  thirty  kings  ;  uiidur  whose 
government  it  continued  for  nine  hundred  and  twenty- three 
years,  but  possessed  supreme  power  for  only  a  hundred  and 
2iiaety-two4    When  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  iiomaus,  it 

*  Exfra  oftiMim.1  He  bad  his  province  by  lot  in  the  usual  way ; 
Macedonia  fell  to  hko,  and  Italy  to  his  colleague  Cswmm.-^J)urand, 

See  Livy,  xliv.  17. 

t  llostiiim.']  Seven  of  the  old  editions  have  onmimn,  which  Scheffer 
prefers,  an  it  was  a  shout  of  congratulation,  proceeding  from  the 
Romaua,  not  from  the  enemy. —  Wetzel. 

t       rci  um  noji  niai  centum  nona^/iiUa  duobua  annis  ^otUa,}  Mace- 
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w  left  fipM,  magittrates  being  appointed  in  every  dly ;  and 
it  i6oei?6d  laws  from  Paulas  ^imilioH,  whioh  it  still  uses. 

Am  to  ^tolians,  the  seiiatm  of  eray  city  in  tlia 
Qountiyt  whose  fidelity  had  been  so^peeted*  were  8Bnt»  ti^ether 
with  their  iriyea  and  chtldien»  to  Borne ;  where,  to  pievent 
them  from  raising  any  distnrbanee  in  their  comitiy,  they  weie 
long  detained ;  and  it  was  not  without  dljflBeolt j,  and  after  the 
senate  had  been  wearied  widi  embassies  from  the  cities  for 
their  release,  that  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
couiiliy. 


BOOK  XXXiV. 

The  Romans  make  war  on  the  Achseana,  L— Defeat  of  the  Achseans ; 

Corinth  demolished  ;  affairs  in  Egypt ;  Ptolemy  PhHometor 
requests  aid  from  Rome,  11. — Embassy  from  the  Romans  to 
Aiitiochus  Epiphanes;  his  death;  he  is  sui  ceeded  by  his  brother 
DemetriuB  Soter,  IIL — Pniaias,  king  u£  Bithyuia,  idiled  bin  son 
Mleomedea»  lY. 

I.  Thb  Carthaginians  and  Macedonians  heing  subdued,  and 
the  power  of  the  iEtolians  weakened  by  the  captiTity  of  thcar 
leading  men,  the  Achsoans  were  the  only  people  of  ail  Greeoe 
who  seemed  to  the  Romans,  at  that  time,  to  he  too  powefful ; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  extraordinaiy  strength  existing  in  any 
individual  city,  hot  hecauae  of  a  confedenu^  maintained  among 
all  the  cities.  For  the  Achseans,  though  distrihuted  through 
seyend  towns,  like  so  many  different  members,  yet  fonned  but 
one  body  and  had  but  one  government,  and  warded  off  danger 
from  any  single  city  by  the  united  strength  of  all,  To  the 
Homaiis,  therefore,  as  they  were  seeking  a  pretext  lor  war, 
fortune  opportunely  presented  the  complaints  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  lands  the  Achteans,  in  cousequence  oi  hatred  subsisting 

donia  attahied  its  height  when  Aleiander  conqnered  Batius,  ac.  329, 

in  which  yef\r  Justin,  x.  3,  con8ider*s  that  the  Persian  empire  termi* 
nated,  and  the  Macedonian  bcfran.  Botv.'een  that  year  and  the  defeat 
of  Perseiia  elapsed  only  160  years,  and  if  we  would  wish  to  make  up 
our  author's  number  of  192,  we  must  take  in  thirty-two  from  the 
mvioiui  period,  going  baek  to  B.a  361,  when  Fhilip  wm  a  hostage  at 
Thebes.  Henoe  the  reading  of  Bongarsius'B  codices,  I  £2,  seems  prefer^ 
able;  or,  to  take  a  round  number,  160,  the  reading  of  three  other 
copies ;  and  this  is  the  number  given  by  lAvj,  sir.  9. — W€U^ 
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between  the  t^o  people,  had  laid  waste.    Answer  was  accord- 
ioglj  made  by  the  senate  to  the  Spartans,  that  '*  they  would 
sand  commissioiMi^  into  Greece,  to  examina  into  the  afifairs 
of  their  alUee,  and  to  prevent  further  ii^aiy;"  but  secret 
diractbone  were  at  the  same  time  given  llie  commissioners, 
^t "  thej  should  dissolve  the  confederacy  among  the  Achseans, 
and  make  each  city  independent  of  the  rest,  that  they  might 
tihns  the  more  eaolj  be  reduced  to  obedience,  while,  if  any 
cities  were  <tetbale,  they  might  be  humbled  by  force/*  The 
commissioners,  in  conseqnencey  having  sommoned  the  chief 
men  of  the  cities  to  meet  them  at  Goiinth,  read  to  them  the 
decree  of  the  senate,,  and  signified  what  their  intentions  were ; 
declaring  it  "  expedient  for  all,  that  each  city  should  have 
it8  own  independent  laws  and  government."     When  this 
communication  was  known  throughout  the  city,  the  people 
being  thrown  as  it  were  into  a  iury,  massacred  all  the 
foroif^mers  that  were  there,  and  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  Koiuau  commissioners  themselves,  had  thev  not  fled 
away  in  haste  as  soon  as  they  found  a  disturbance  rising. 

II.  When  the  news  of  ihe^e  orciirrenres  reached  Rome,  the 
senate  at  once  decreed  war  against  tiie  Achaeans,  giving  the 
conduct  of  it  to  the  consul  Mummius,  who,  conveying  over 
his  army  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  actively  providing 
himself  with  all  necessaries,  proceeded  to  ofifer  the  enemy 
battle.    As  for  the  Achaeans,  as  if  they  had  undertaken  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty  in  going  to  war  with  the  Bomans,  every 
thing  was  neglected  and  out  of  order  amongst  them.  Thinking 
of  plunder,  too,  and  not  of  fighting,  they  brought  vehicles  to 
carry  away  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  stationed  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  hills  to  view  the  engagement.   But  when  the 
battle  commenced,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  <^ 
tlieir  kindred)  and  afforded  them  only  a  dismal  spectacle  and 
sad  remembrances  of  grief.    Their  wives  and  children,  also, 
were  changed  from  spectators  into  prisoners,  and  became  the 
prey  of  the  enemy.    The  city  of  (on nth  itself  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  inhabiiauts  sold  for  slaves,  that,  by  such 
an  example,  a  dread  of  insurrection  might  be  thrown  on  other 
cities. 

During  these  transactions,  Antiochns,  king  of  Sj'ria,  made 
war  upon  Pinlemy*  king  of  Egj-pt,  his  elder  sister's  son,  a 
*  Ptolemy  PhUomet(»v  who  reiigii^d  from  B^a  ISO  to  145  (see  Diod; 
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prince  naturally  inactive,  and  so  weakened  by  daily  luxurious 
indulgence,  that  he  not  only  neglected  the  duties  of  his  royal 
station,  bnt  even,  through  excessive  gluttony,  had  lost  aii 
human  feeling.  •  Being  expelled  from  his  tbione,  he  fled  to 
Alexandria  to  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,*  and,  having 
shared  the  kingdom  mth  hnn,  they  jointly  sent  ambassftdon 
to  the  Roman  senate,  imploring  assistance,  and  the  protection 
of  their  aJliance;  and  dieir  solicitations  prevailed  vnth  the 
senate. 

III.  Accordingly  Popilius  was  despatched,  in  the  character 
of  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  to  desire  him  "  to  refrain  from 
invading  Egypt,  or,  if  he  had  ah'eady  entered  it,  to  quit  it 
without  delay."  Haviiig  found  him  in  Egypt,  and  the  king 
having  offered  to  kiss  him  (for  Antiochus,  when  he  was  a 
hostagef  at  Rome,  had  liten  friendly  with  Popihus  among 
others),  Popilius  said  that  "  private  friendship  must  be  set 
aside,  when  the  commands  of  his  country  stood  in  the  way,** 
and  having  produced  and  delivered  to  him  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  but  observing  that  he  hesitated,  and  referred  the 
consideration  of  it  to  his  friends,  he  drew  a  circle  round  him 
-with  a  staff  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  so  large  that  it  also 
enclosed  his  Mends,  and  desired  him  to  decide  on  the  spot, 
and  not  to  go  out  of  that  ring,  till  he  had  given  an  answer  to 
the  senate  whether  he  would  hare  peace  or  war  with  Borne.** 
This  fiimness  so  daunted  the  king's  spirit,  that  he  replied  that 
he  would  obey  the  senate." 

Antiochus,  on  returning  to  his  kingdom,  died,  leaving  a  son 
quite  a  boy.    Guardians  being  assigned  him  by  the  people, 

his  uncle  J  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and  who 
had  heard  uf  Uie  death  of  liis  brother,  went  to  the  senate,  and 
said  that  "he  had  come  to  Home  as  a  hostage  while  his 
bioiher  was  alive,  but  that  now  he  was  dead,  he  did  not  know 

Sic.  XXX.  1 5),  being  the  son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphaues,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Antioohiui  the  Qreai^  dster  io  the  AntioohvB 
mentioned  in  the  text.— TTcfscZ. 

*  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  became  master  of  Cyrene  and  Libya  in 
the  year  B.C.  157,  Diod,  Sic.  xxxi.  26.  He  succeeded  his  brother  at 
his  death,  B.C.  135,  and  reigned  twenty-seven  years. —  We(2cL 

f  He  had  been  sent  to  Home  as  a  hostage  by  hi^  fath&r  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  by  his  brother  sSeuooB  IV. — Wetgd. 

X  He  was  not  bis  uncle  but  his  couaiiiy  bdng  the  8on  at  Seleuout 
iy.»  the  brother  of  Antaochus  Epipfaaaee.-— jB^i^amNii 
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for  whom  he  was  a  hostage.  It  was  therefore  reasonable/' 
he  added,  that  he  should  be  released  to  claim  the  throne, 
which,  as  he  had  conceded  it  to  his  elder  brother  by  the  law 
of  nattOQS,  now  of  right  belonged  to  himself,  as  he  was  8a> 
perior  to  the  orphan  in  age.*'  But  finding  that  be  was  not 
leleaaed  by  the  senate  (their  private  opinion  being  that  the 
throne  wocdd  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  young  prince  than 
in  his),  he  left  the  ci^  on  pretence  of  going  to  hunt»  and 
secretly  took  ship  at  Ostia,^  with  sooh  as  attended  him  in  his 
flight  On  arriring  in  83nria,  he  was  favourably  received  by 
the  whole  people,  and  the  orphan  being  put  to  death,  the 
throne  was  resigned  to  him  by  the  f^uardians. 

IV.  About  the  bame  time,  Prusitu?,  king  of  Bithyma,  con- 
ceived a  resolution  to  kill  his  son  Nicomedes,  with  a  desire  to 
benefit  his  younger  children  by  a  secund  marriage,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Rome.  But  the  design  was  hetrayed  to  the  young 
prince  by  those  who  had  undertaken  the  execution  of  it,  and 
who  exhorted  him,  since  he  had  become  an  o})iect  of  his 
father's  cruelty,  to  anticipate  his  schemes,  and  turn  the  villainy 
on  the  head  of  its  contriver.*'  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  prevail 
upon  him ;  and  when,  being  sent  for,  he  had  come  f  into  his 
father's  dominions,  he  was  immediately  selected  as  king. 
Prosiaa,  deprived  of  his  throne  by  his  son,  and  reduced  to  a 
private  station,  was  forsaken  even  by  his  slaves.  While  he 
lived  in  retirement^  he  was  killed  by  his  son,  with  no  less 
guilt  than  that  with  which  he  himself  had  ordered  his  son  to 
he  put  to  death. 


BOOK  XXXV. 

Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  dethroned  and  killed  by  Alexander 
Bala,  L^Hia  death  avenged  by  hia  son  Demetriua  Nicator,  II. 

I.  Pkmi  frius,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  and  thinking  that  peace  might  be  dangeiYuis  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  oSaliBf  resolved  to  enlarge  the  borders 

*  Ostia  or  Hosiia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

t  From  the  ezpresnon  "he  had  oome^"  iWMrol,  it  appeam  that 
he  had  previously  fled  oat  of  the  kingdom,  though  Justin  does  not 
mention  hia  flight. 
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of  his  kingdom,  and  inerease  his  power,  by  making  war  opoii 

his  neighbours.    Accordingly,  hein^  incensed  with  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  for  having  disdained  to  many  his  sister, 
he  kindly  received  his  brother  Orophernes,  who  had  been 
iiiiiustly  deprived  of  the  tliroiie,  and  who  came  to  liini  as  a 
suppUant ;  and,  rejoicing  that  a  plausible  pretext  for  war  was 
afforded  him,  determined  to  reinalate  him  in  his  dominions. 
But  Oiophemes,  witli  axtreme  ingratitude,  having  entered 
inlio  a  compact  with  the  people  o£  Anlioeh,  at  that  time  en- 
ngod  agaioat  Antaoebna,  foivaed  a  plot  to  eitpel  faim  from  his 
theone  by  whom  he  waa  to  faftTo  been  xeatorad  to  his  own. 
The  eonspiraqr  being  diaooverod*  Demetriua  apared  indeed 
the  life  of  Orophernes,  that  Ariarathes  might  not  he  freed 
from  the  dread  of  war  on  tJie  part  of  his  brother,  but  caused 
him  to  be  aj)])rehended.  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Seleucia. 
Nor  were  the  [people  of  Antioch  so  alarmed  at  this  discovery  as 
to  desist  from  their  rebellion.    Being  in  consequence  attacked 
by  Demetrius,  but  receiving  aid  from  Ptolemy  king  of  tg^pt, 
Attalua  king  of  Asia^*  and  Anarathea  of  Cappadocia,  they 
aubomed  one  Bala,  a  yomig  man  of  mean  condition,  to  claim 
the  throne  of  Byiaa,  on  pretence  that  it  had  been  his  fiither'a, 
by  force  of  arms;  and  lhat  nothing  m^ht  he  wantiag  to  reai* 
der  him  insolent,  the  name  tff  Al^andar  waa  gmn  him«  and 
he  was  reported  to  be  the  son  of  King  Antioohxia.  And  aiiidi 
waa  the  detestation  of  Demetrius  among  all  classes,  that  not 
only  royal  power,  but  also  nobility  of  birth,  was  unanimouslr 
attributed  to  his  rival.    Alexander,  in  consequence,  amidst 
this  wonderful  change  of  fortune,  forgetful  of  his  original 
meanness,  and  supported  by  the  strengtti  of  almost  all  the 
east,  made  war  upon  Demetrius,  and,  having  defeated  him, 
deprived  him  at  once  of  his  thjpooe  and  his  life.  Demetnus, 
however,  did  not  want  courage  to  resist  him  in  the  field ;  for 
he  both  routed  the  enemy  in  the  first  encounter,  and,  when 
the  kings  renewed  the  contest,  he  killed  aeveral  thoosanda  in 
the  atniggle.   Bat  «t  last  he       with  Ua  apinit  alall  nnanb- 
dued,  and  fighting  moat  Taliandy,  among  the  thiekeat  of  the 
enemy. 

II.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Demetrius  had 
entrusted  two  of  his  sons  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Cnidus,  with  a 

*  Regc  Atia,]  King  of  PergBinii%  when  he  leagued  twealy  yeai% 

B.C.  1^1  to  m.'-WazeL 
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laige  quantity  of  treaiaref  that  they  mi^t  be  removed  firam 
ihB  penla  «f  tbn  mr,  aod  might  be  preserredt  if  fortune 
aboold  09  erd0]r  it,  fo  avenge  their  fiMiher*8  ^eath.  The  elder 
of  the  two,  PemetriuS)  who  had  passed  the  age  of  boyhood, 

hearing  of  the  luxurious  life  of  Alexander  (whom  his  unez* 
pcctcd  grandeur,  and  the  fascination  of  enjoyments  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger,  held  captive  as  it  were  in  his  palace^ 
idling  away  his  days  among  troops  of  (X)ncubines),  fell  upon 
hiin,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Cretans,  when  he  was  quite 
at  his  ease,  and  free  from  all  apprehension  of  danger.  The 
people  of  Antioch,  too,  to  atone  for  their  ii\ittrie8  to  the  fatlier 
by  new  services,  devoted  thenmeiYea  to  him;  and  bii  father's 
soldiers,  fired  with  love  fo|r  the  young  prince,  and  preferring 
the  obligation  of  tiwir  firmer  oadi  to  the  han^litf  rule  of  the 
aeiw  king,  i^nged  themselves  <m  the  side  of  Bametrius;  and 
thus  Alexander,  east  down  with  no  less  violent  ftetk  of  hf- 
tone  than  that  ivith  which  he  had  been  raised,  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  ih-st  battle,  paying  the  penalty  of  his  conduct 
both  to  Demetrius  whom  he  had  slam,  aud  to  Anliochus,  frpm 
whom  he  had  pretended  tp  derive  his  hirth« 


BOOK  XXXYI. 

Demetrius  Kieator  made  pruKmer  by  lihe  Ptortluaiyi ;  ty»  and  hH  of 
Trypho ;  Antioolras  fildeites  sttbduea  tbe  Jews,  I. — Origin  d  the 
Jewsj  thi^r  departure  from  Egypt,  II. — ^Account  of  Faleetine; 
conqnerars  of  the  Jews,  UI. — Character  of  Attains  of  Pergamus ; 
he  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Romaiu,  who  poBwea  tl^mselves 
of  it  in  spite  of  AnetoniouB,  IV . 

I.  Demetrius,  having  gained  possession  of  his  father*s 
throne,  and  being  spoiled  by  bis  good  foitunc,  fell,  from  the 
effects  of  the  vices  of  youth,  into  habits  of  indolence,  and  in- 
curred as  much  contempt  for  his  slothfulness,  as  bis  father  had 
incurred  hatred  for  his  pride.  As  the  cities,  in  consequence, 
began  every  where  to  revolt  from  his  government,  he  resolved, 
in  order  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  effeminacy  from  his  character* 
to  make  war  upon  the  Parthisns,  The  people  of  the  east 
beheld  his  approach  with  pleasure,  botli  on  account  of  the 
eroelty  of  Ai«icides,*  king  of  the  Partbians,  and  because, 

*  He  that  JuBtk  calU  AnscideB  was  the  sixth  of  the  Ainacidis,  or 
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having  been  accustomed  to  the  old  government  of  the  Mace- 
donians, they  viewed  the  piide  of  the  new  race  with  indigna- 
tion. Being  assisted,  accordingly,  by  auxiliary  troops  from 
the  Persians,  ElymFcans,  and  Iketrians,  he  routed  the  Persians 
in  several  pitched  battles.  At  length,  however,  being  deceived 
by  a  pretended  offer  of  peace,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
being  led  from  oily  to  city,*  ma  shown  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
people  that  had  revolted,  in  mockeiy  of  the  favour  that  they 
had  shown  him.  Being  dltermrds  sent  into'Hjrcania,  he  was 
treated  kindly,  and  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  his  former  con 
dition. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Trypho,  in  Syria, 

who  had  exerted  his  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  people  guardian 
to  Antiochus,  the  step  son  of  Demetrius,  killed  his  ward,  and 
seized  upon  the  Syrian  throne.  When  he  had  enjoyed  it  for 
soTiie  time,  and  the  liking  of  the  people  for  his  new  govern- 
ment begHn  at  length  to  wear  off,  lie  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  who  was  then  quite  a 
boy,  and  who  had  been  educated  in  Asia ;  and  the  throne  of 
Syria  again  returned  to  the  family  of  Demetrius. 

Antiochus,  remembering  that  his  father  had  been  hated  for 
his  pride,  and  his  brother  despised  for  his  indolence,  was 
anxious  not  to  Ml  into  the  same  vices,  and  having  married 
deopatia,  his  brodier^s  wife,  proceeded  to  make  war,  widi  the 
utmost  vigour,  on  the  provinces  that  had  revolted  through  the 
badness  t  of  his  brother's  government,  and,  after  subduing 
them,  re  unite  rl  them  to  his  dotfiinions.  He  also  reduced  the 
Jews,  who,  during  tlie  Macedonian  rule  under  his  father 
Demetrius,  had  recovered  their  liberty  by  force  of  arms  :  and 
whose  strength  was  such,  that  they  would  submit  to  no  Mace- 
donian king  after  him,  but,  electing  rulers  from  their  own 
people,  harassed  Syria  with  fierce  wais. 

II.  The  origin  of  the  Jew8|  was  from  Damascus,  a  most 

Mithridates  I.,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  173  to  136. —  Weizd.  Arsacida? 
was  the  common  name  of  the  deaoe&dants  of  Arsaoefli  tha  founder  of 
the  Parthian  power. 

•  Per  ora  civUaium. 

i"  VUio,]  Some  editions  have  iniiuK 

t  The  oonliiaed  aoooimt  which  our  author,  as  weU  as  Tadtns,  y. 
2 — 14,  giY6B  oonceming  the  Jews,  and  the  false  statements  contained  ill 
it,  must  be  corrected  £rom  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  and  icom 
JoMiphus.— nteli 
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&I1101I8  citjr  of  Syria,  whence  ako  the  Assyrian  kings  and 
queen  Semiramis  ^  sprung.  The  name  of  the  city  was  given 
it  from  Ei^ng  Damascus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  Syrians  con- 
secrated the  sepulchre  of  his  wife  Arathis  as  a  tetnple,  and 
regard  her  as  a  goddess  worlliy  uf  the  most  sacred  woi"ship» 
Alter  Damascus,  Azelus,  and  then  Adores,  Aliiaham,  and 
Israhel  were  their  kings.  But  a  prosperous  family  of  ten  sons 
made  Israhel  more  famous  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  IlaviTi*? 
divided  his  kingdom,  in  consequence,  into  ten  govenimeuts,  he 
committed  them  to  his  sons,  and  cnlled  the  whole  people  Jews 
from  Judas,  who  died  soon  after  the  division,  and  ordered  his 
memory  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  them  all,  as  his  portion 
was  shared  among  them.  The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 
Joseph,  whom  the  otheis^  fearing  his  extiaordinaiy  abilities, 
aecretly  made  prisoner,  and  sold  to  some  foreign  meixshanta^ 
Being  oanied  by  them  into  Egypt,  and  having  there,  by 
his  great  powers  of  mind,  made  himself  master  of  the 
arts  of  magic,  he  found  in  a  short  time  great  favour  with 
the  king ;  for  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  prodigies,  and  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  science  of  interpreting  dreams ;  and 
nothing,  indeed,  of  divine  or  human  law  aeems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  him ;  so  that  he  foretold  a  dearth  m  the  land  some 
years  before  it  happened,  and  all  Egypt  would  have  perished 
by  famine,  had  not  the  king,  by  his  advice,  ordered  the  com 
to  be  laid  up  for  several  years  ;  such  being  the  proofs  of  his 
knowledge,  that  his  admonitions  seemed  to  proceed»  not  from 
a  mortal,  but  a  god.  His  son  was  Moses,  whom,  besides  the 
inheritance  of  h'ln  ffithor's  knowledge,  the  comeliness  of 
his  person  also  recommended,  l^nt  the  Eg>'ptians,  being 
troubled  with  scabies  and  leprosy,  and  moved  by  some  oracu- 
lar prediction,  expelled  liim,  with  those  who  had  tlu)  diseMS(», 
out  of  £gypt,  that  the  distemper  might  not  spread  among  a 
greater  number.  Becoming  leader,  accordingly,  of  the  exiles, 
he  earxied  off  by  stealth  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Egyptians, 
who,  endeavouring  to  recover  them  bj  force  of  arms,  were 
obhged  by  tempests  to  return  home ;  and  Moses,  haviiu^ 
reaimed  Damascus,  the  burth-place  of  his  forefathers,  took 
possession  of  mount  Sinai,  on  his  arrival  at  which,  after  having 

*  Wetzers  text  hn^  er  refjin&  Semiramide,  but  I  have  thought  proper 
to  follow  the  reading  of  tlie  Jiintine  edition,  et  regiiWt  ikmiramulif 
which  ia  found  in  twu  mauuiicriptd,  and  which  Wetzel  himself  prefers. 
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BTiffelned,  together  with  his  followers^  from  a  seven  days'  fast 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  hi^  oonsecntted  every  seventh  day 
(according  to  the  present  custom  of  the  nation)  for  a  fast-day, 
and  to  be  perpetually  called  a  nibbath,  because  that  daj  had 
«nded  at  once  meir  hunger  and  tiiehr  tranderiDgs.  And  as  they 
remembered  that  they  had  been  driven  from  Egypt'  for  fear 
of  spreading  infection,  they  took  care,  in  order  that  diey  might 
not  become  odious,  from  the  same  cause,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  to  have  no  communioation  with  strangers ;  a  rule 
which,  from  having  been  adopted  on  that  particular  occasion, 
gradually  became  a  custom  and  ]  »;irt  of  their  religion.  After 
the  death  of  Moses,  his  son  Aruns**  was  made  priest  for  cele- 
brating the  rites  which  they  bruught  from  Egypt,  and  soon 
after  created  king;  and  ever  afterwards  it  was  a  custnru  among 
the  Jews  to  have  the  same  chiefs  both  for  kirgs  and  priests  ; 
and,  by  uniting  rehgion  with  the  administration  of  justice,  it 
is  ahnost  incredible  how  powerftil  they  became. 

III.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  -was  augmented  by  the 
duties  on  balm,t  which  is  produced  only  in  that  country  ;  for 
there  is  a  valley,  enciided  with  an  unbroken  ridge  of  liills,  as 
it  were  a  mil,  in  the  form  of  a  oamp,  the  space  enclosed  being 
about  two  hundred  acres,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Hierichus ;  { 
in  which  valley  there  Is  a  wood,  remarkable  both  for  its  fer- 
tility and  pleasantness,  and  chequered  widi  grovel  of  palm 
and  balm-^trees.  The  balrnvtrees-  resemble  pitch-trees  in 
diape,  except  that  they  are  not  so  tall,  and  are  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  vines ;  and  at  k  certain  season  of  the  year  they 
exude  the  balm.    But  the  place  is  not  less  admired  for  the 

*  &  ^SKwnipliohi  iDif  Afe^Mlk 

t  OpobalMmi,]  hk  Got  zxtvii  80)  sUii.  Ih  we  And  tliiib  CSmmm 
produced  balm ;  it  is  now  found  only  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  The  balm- 
tree  {balsami  arhor)  prew,"  says  Origen,  "in  Juda3a,  only  within  a 
space  of  about  twenty  acres,  but  after  the  Romans  became  mjisters  of 
the  country  it  was  propagated  over  extensive  hills.  Its  stem  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  vine^  and  its  leaves  to  those  of  rue,  but  wMter  and 
always  remaiutag  en  the  tree."  The  word  bdlmmum  property  signifiM 
t^e  tno,  and  opohalsaTmm  (that  is,  6irbc  rov  paXaauov,  as  iiroirdvaX 
is  ^TTOQ  Tov  TrdvaKoc,  juice  of  oR-kecUf  Diosc.  iii  48)  tne  juice ;  xylobal- 
iomum  means  the  \vno(\  of  the  tree,  Justin,  however,  contraiy  to  the 
practice  of  other  writei-s,  uses  opotHjUiamtm  lor  the  tree,  and  baltamum 
for  the  juice. — Lemaire, 

t  That  1%  /eHicft^  iriikh  is  tin  tesding  of  the  Cologne  edition.— 
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gentle  wamth  of  the  8uq  in  it,  than  for  its  fertility ;  for  though 
the  son  in  that  climate  iB  the  hottest  in  the  world,  there  is 
eonetantly  in  this  valley  a  certain  natural  anbdned  tepidity  in 
the  air* 

In  this  coontry  also  is  the  lake  Aspbaltitea,  whi<^  from  its 
magmtade  and  Uie  stilhiess  of  its  mters  is  called  the  Dead 
Sea;  for  it  is  neiUier  agitated  by  the  muds,  because  the 
bitominoas  matter,  with  which  all  its  water  is  clogged,  resists 
even  honicanes ;  nor  does  it  admit  of  navigation,  for  all 
inanimate  snbstances  sink  to  the  bottom ;  and  it  will  support 
no  wood,  except  such  as  is  sraeaied  with  alum. 

The  firstt  that  conquered  the  Je^'s  wa^  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia.  Subsequently  they  fell,  with  the  Persians  themselves, 
liuder  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  they  were  then 
long  subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  under  its  Macedonian 
dynasty.  Ou  revolting  from  Demetrius,  and  soliciting  the 
favour  of  the  Romans, J  they  were  the  first  of  all  the  eastern 
people  that  regained  their  liberty,  the  Romans  readily  a^oting 
to  bestow  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give. 

lY.  Daring  the  same  period,  in  which  tiie  government  of 
Syria  was  passing  from  hand  to  band  among  its  new  sovereigns, 
King  Attains  in  Asia  polluted  a  most  fiourishiug  kingdom, 
which  be  inherited  firom  his  uncle  Eumenes,  by  murders  of 
his  fiiends  and  executions  of  his  relatives,  pretending  some- 
tames  that  his  old  mother,  and  sometimes  ms  wife  Berenice, 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  wicked  contrivances.    Alter  this 

♦  Tepidi  aeris  naturalU  <pt^dam  et  pei'pdua  apricitas  inestJ]  Such  is 
the  reading  of  Gronovius  and  Wetsel,  who  interpret  apricUas  to  signify 
a  modarato  warmth  or  tepidity.  Qome  of  the  older  editions  hate 
cpadkUf  which  Tauehnitz  and  Duhntr  have  adopted.  '''Salmasius,  on 
Solinus,  p.  990,  sftys  that  not  every  placo  exposed  to  the  B\m  is 
properly  called  apricus,  but  one  which  lies  open  to  a  gentle  and 
moderate  iniiuence  of  his  beams.  Hence  aprici  coUeSf  Virg  EcL  ix, 
49,  are  hills  turned  towards  the  rising  sun,  wkicii,  not  being  excessively 
hot,  is  well  suited  for  ripening  grapes'—JKsfiweosrtit. 

t  PriiMm  Xm'xe9-~dcmuU,]  This  is  an  error.  Thie  Idngdom  of 
Israel  was  overthrown  by  Shalmaneser,  b.c.  722,  and  that  of  Judah  hj 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  688.  The  return  from  captivity,  under  Cyrus, 
was  B.C.  536.  The  Jews  continued  subject  to  the  Persians  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  after  whom  they  were  under  the  rule,  sometimes 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  sometimes  of  the  Seleucida)^  till  B.o.  167.—- 
DUhner, 

X  AmicUid  Bamarumm  jMliM.]  Judas  Maccabseuiy  &a  169»  formed 
en  aUianoe  with  the  Bomans;  JoeeplL  Ant  ziL  10. 
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atrocious  outburst  of  rage,  lie  assumed  a  mean  dress,  let  his 
beard  and  hair  |]frow  like  those  of  persons  under  legal  prosecu- 
tion, never  went  abroad  or  showed  himself  to  the  people,  held 
no  feasts  in  his  palace,  and  behaved  in  no  respect,  indeed,  like 
a  man  in  his  senses  ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  paying  penalty 
for  his  crimes  to  the  manes  of  those  whom  he  had  murdered. 
Abandoning  the  goyernment  of  his  kingdom,  too,  he  employed 
himself  in  digging  and  sowing  in  his  garden,  mixing  noxious 
herbs  with  harmless  ones,  and  sending  them  all  indiscrimi- 
nately, moistened  with  poisonous  juices,  as  special  presents 
to  his  fiiends.  From  this  employment  he  turned  to  that  of 
working  in  hrass,  and  amused  himself  with  modelling  in  wax, 
and  casting  and  hammering  out  hnizen  figures.  He  then 
proceeded  to  make  a  monument  for  his  mother,  but  while 
he  waa  hui^  about  the  woik,  he  contracted  a  disorder  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  afterwards. 
By  his  will  the  Roman  people  was  appointed  his  heir.* 

There  was  however  a  son  of  Eumenes,  named  Aristonicus, 
not  bom  in  wedlock,  but  of  an  Ephesian  mistress,  the  daughter 
of  a  player  on  the  harp  j  and  this  young  man,  after  the  death 
of  Attalus,  laid  claim  to  the  tiirone  of  Asia  as  having  been  his 
father's.  When  he  had  fought  several  successful  battles 
against  the  provinces,  which,  from  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused 
to  submit  to  him,  and  seemed  to  be  established  as  king, 
Asia  was  assigned  by  the  senate  to  the  command  of  Licinius 
Crassus,  who,  being  more  eager  to  plunder  the  treasures  of 
Attalus  than  to  distinguish  hmiself  in  the  field,  and  fighting 
d  battle,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  his  army  in  disorder, 
was  defeated,  and  paid  the  penally  for  his  blind  avarice  by  the 
loss  of  his  hfe.  The  consul  Perpema  being  sent  in  his  place, 
reduced  Aiistonicus,  who  was  defeapfced  hi  the  first  engagement, 
under  his  power,  and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  Attalus, 
hequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  on  ship-hoard  to  Bome. 
Haieus  Aquilius,  Perpema's  successor,  envying  his  good  for- 
tune, hastened,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  snatch  Anstonicus 
from  Perpema*s  hands,  as  if  he  ought  rather  to  grace  his  own 
triumph.  But  the  death  of  Perpema  put  au  end  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  consuls. 

*  See  Liv.  Epit  IviiL ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4;  August.  Civ.  D  xiii.  2; 
Orosius,  v.  8 ;  Floras,  iL  20 ;  Salluat's  Hist.  F^ragm.  lib.  iv. ;  Bohn's  CL 
Library,  p.  242. 
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Asia,  thus  becoming  a  province  of  the  BomanSy  brought  to 
Borne  its  Yicee  together  with  its  wealth. 


BOOK  XXXVIL 

The  people  of  Marseilles  entreat  tlie  "Romans  in  bebalf  of  Phocsea ; 
affairs  in  Asia,  Cappadocia,  and  l*ontus,  T. — Of  Mithridates,  II. — 
His  couqueBts,  IIL — His  invasion  of  Papiilagunia ;  his  rupture 
with  the  BomiiiM^  lY. 

I.  Afteb  Aristonicos  was  taken  prisoner,  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles sent  ambassadors  to  Borne  to  intercede  for  the  Pliocseans 
their  friends,  whose  city  and  even  name  the  senate  had  ordered 
to  be  destroyed,  because,  both  at  that  time,  and  preyionslj  in 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  they  had  taken  np  arms  against  the 
Boman  people.  The  embassy  obtained  mm  the  senate  a 
pardon  for  them.  Rewards  were  then  bestowed  on  the  princes 
who  had  given  aid  against  Aristonicus ;  to  Mithridates  *  of 
Pontus  was  allotted  Greater  Phrygia ;  to  the  sons  of  Ariare- 
thes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  iVillen  in  that  war,  were 
assigned  Lycaoma  and  Cilicia ;  and  the  lioman  people  were 
more  faithful  to  the  sons  of  their  ally,  than  their  mother  was 
to  her  children,  since  by  the  one  the  kingdom  of  the  yoimg 
princes  was  increased,  by  the  other  they  were  deprived  of  liie. 
For  Laodice.  out  of  six  ( hildreu,  all  boys,  whom  she  had  by 
king  Ariarathes  (fearing  that,  when  some  of  them  were  grown 
up,  she  would  not  long  enjoy  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom), killed  five  by  poison ;  but  the  care  of  their  relatives 
rescued  from  the  barbarous  hands  of  their  mother  one  infant, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Laodice  (for  the  people  killed  her  for 
her  cruelty),  became  sole  king. 

Mithridates  also,  being  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  left  a  son, 
who  was  likewise  named  Mithridates,  and  whose  greatuess  was 
-afterwards  such  that  he  surpassed  all  kings^f  not  only  of  his 
own  but  of  preceding  ages,  in  glory,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the  Romans,  with  yarious  success,  for  forty-six  years,  during 
which,  though  the  most  eminent  generals,  Sylla,  Lucnllus,  and 
others,  and  at  last,  Cnssus  Pompey,  OTereame  him,  yet  it  was 

*  Mithridates  surnamed  Eimgetes,  father  of  Mithridates  the  Greet, 
t  Jiutiii,  or  Trogai^  teems  to  prefor  him  to  Alenender  the  Qreat*  ' 
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only  so  that  he.tose  greater  and  more  gloriow  to  iienew  the 
ooDteat,  and  was  rendered  even  moie  formidable  by  hia  defeats. 
And  he  died  at  laati  not  from  being  orerpowered  by  his  ene- 
mies,* but  by  a  voluntary  death,  full  of  years  and  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  leaving  his  son  his  heir. 

II.  The  future  greatness  of  this  prince  even  signs  from  heaven 
had  foretold ;  for  in  tlie  year  in  which  he  was  bom,  as  well  as 
in  that  in  which  he  began  to  reign,  a  comet  blazed  forth  with 
such  splendour,  for  seventy  successive  days  ou  each  occasion, 
that  the  wliole  sky  seemed  to  he  on  fire.  It  covered  a  fourth 
part  of  the  firmament  t  with  its  train,  and  obscured  the  hgbt 
of  the  sun  with  its  effulgence ;  and  in  rising  and  setting  it 
took  up  the  space  of  four  hours, ^  Dariug  his  boyhood  his  life 
was  attempted  by  plots  on  the  part  of  his  guardians,  who, 
mounting  him  on  a  restive  horse,  forced  him  to  ride  and  hurl 
the  javelin  ;  but  when  these  attempts  failed,  as  his  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  was  superior  to  his  years,  they  tried  to  cut 
him  off  by  poison.  He,  however,  bein^  on  his  guard  against* 
such  treachery,  frequently  took  antidotes,  and  so  fortified  him- 
self,^  by  exquisite  preventiTes,  afdnst  their  malice,  that  when 
he  was  an  old  man,  and  wished  to  die  by  poison,  he  was  unable. 
But  dreading  lest  his  enemies  should  effect  that  by  the  sword 
which  they  could  not  accomplish  by  drugs,  he  pretended  a  ikney 
for  hunting,  in  tlR  indulgence  of  which  he  never  went  under  a 
roof,  for  seven  years,  .either  in  the  city  or  the  country,  but 
rambled  through  the  forests,  and  passed  his  nights  in  various 
places  among  the  mountiuus,  none  knowing  where  he  was.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  escape  from  the  wild  beasts,  or  pursue 
them,  by  speed  of  foot,  and  by  this  means,  while  he  avoided 

*  Non  vi  hotHU,]  Some  copiee  hM  ffidm  after  AoMf;  Wetad 

omits  it. 

f  Quartam  ccdi  partem,^  That  is,  forty-five  degrees.  There  was  a 
similar  comet,  B.C.  37*2,  which  Aristotle,  Meteor,  i.  6,  calls  a  great 
comet,  and  which  spread  ita  tail  over  a  thhrd  paH  of  the  sky,  i.e.  over 
Bizty  degrees.  DIocL  GKcmlus  elio,  rv.  2»0,  lays  that  its  light  was  like 
that  of  m&  i0ooiL*^?FML 

X  Quwn  ortretw  occwmheretque^  quatmr  horarvm  tlpaUim  wimt' 
mehat.]  That  is,  after  it  touched  the  horizon,  at  its  rising  or  SCfttillgy 
four  hours  elapsed  before  it  wholly  appeared  or  disappeared. 

§  Se—stagiiavit.]  Gronovius  and  Grjevius  would  read  Jttannmit ;  but 
stagnare  is  used  by  Vegetius  in  the  sense  of  secuiing  or  fortilymg,  and 
Justin  lam  fhe  pamm  Uaguor,  zixvi  d. 
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the  plots  laid  for  him,  lie  inured  hiroBelf  to  endure  all  manner 
of  bodily  exertion. 

III.  When  he  assumed  the  government  of  the  kint^dom,  he 
turned  his  thoughts,  not  so  much  to  the  regulation  of  his 
domiuions,  as  to  the  enlargement  of  them.  He  in  conse- 
quence subdued,  with  extraordinary  success,  the  ScythianSi 
who  had  previously  been  invinciblei  who  had  cut  off  Zopyrion^ 
the  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  who  had  maisacred  C  jrus,  king  of  the  PersioBS, 
widi  two  hundred  thousand,  and  idko  had  routed  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Having  thus  increased  hk  forces,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Pontus,*  and  afterwards  of  Cappadocia. 
Fixing  his  thoughts  on  the  conquest  of  A8ia,t  he  went 
privately,  with  some  of  his  friends,  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
travelled  thronu^h  the  whole  of  it  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  one,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  situations  of  the 
towns  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  He  next  went  into 
Bithynia,  and,  as  if  he  were  already  master  of  Asia,  took  note 
of  whatever  might  aid  him  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  it. 
He  then  returned  into  liis  country,  when  thej  had  begun  to 
suppose  that  be  was  dead,  and  found  an  in&nt  son  bom  to 
him,  of  whom  his  wife  Lsodice,  who  was  also  his  sister,  had 
been  delivered  in  his  absence.  But  amidst  the  congratu- 
lations that  he  received  on  his  arrival,  and  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  poisoned ;  for  liis  sister  and 
wife  Laodice,  believing  him  dead,  had  yielded  herself  to  the 
embraces  of  his  friends,  and,  as  if  she  could  conceal  the  crime, 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  by  a  greater,  prepared  poison  for 
him  on  his  return.  Mithridates,  however,  having  notice  of  her 
intention  from  a  female  servant^  avenged  ihe  plot  upon  the 
heads  of  its  contrivers. 

IV.  When  winter  camo  Oh,  h6  &i  not  Spetad  his  time  in 
feasts,  but  in  the  field,  not  in  idleness,  but  in  exercise,  not 
among  companions  in  licentiousness,  but  contending  among  his 
equals  in  age,  either  in  riding,  running,  or  trials  ^  strength. 
He  innied  his  army  also,  by  daily  exercise,  to  enduTe  fatigue 
equally  with  himself,  and  thus,  while  he  was  himself  uncon- 

*  Fumkm  ceeupa/vU,']  How  Pimtiu^  of  which  he  was  aheady  master  I 
— WeM,  But  from  the  words  beUa  PonHea,  in  zzzviiL  7,  it  ma^  be 
ooojectured  that  he  had  to  fight  before  he  seeored  his  throne. 

f  Aaia  Minor. 
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querable,  he  rendered  his  army  unconquerable  likewise.  En- 
tering then  into  an  alliance  mth  Nicomedes,  he  invaded 
Paphlagonia,  and  divided  it,  alter  it  was  conquered,  among  his 
allies.  But  when  information  reached  the  senate  that  it  was 
in  possession  of  the  two  kings,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  both, 
dealing  that  the  country  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
condition.''  Mithridates,  thinking  himself  now  a  match  ftr 
the  power  of  the  Bomans,  haughtily  replied,  that  the  Ung- 
dom  had  belonged  to  his  &ther  hj  inhmtance,  and  that  Se 
wondered  that  a  dispute,  which  had  never  been  raised  against 
his  father,  should  be  raised  against  himself  and,  not  at  all 
alarmed  by  threats,  he  seized  also  on  Galatia.  As  for  Nico- 
medes, he  replied  that  "  as  he  could  not  maintain  that  he  had 
any  right  to  the  country,  he  would  restore  it  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign and,  altering  his  son's  name  to  Pylsemenes,  the 
common  name  of  the  Paphlagonian  kings,  he  assigned  it  to 
him ;  and  thus,  as  if  he  had  restored  the  throne  to  the  royal 
Una,  he  continued  to  occupy  the  country  on  this  frivolous  pre- 
text The  ambassadors,  when  they  found  themselyes  thus  eet 
at  nought^  returned  to  Borne* 


BOOK  XXXVIIL 

Mithridates  takes  pnaaof^sion  of  Cappadocia,  I. — Disputes  between  him 
and  Nicomedes;  the  seuate  take  from  them  Cappadocia  and 
Paplilagouia,  IL — Mithridates  forma  an  aiiiaace  with  Tigranes; 
invades  Asia,  and  defeats  the  Romans  and  ^ooinedes,  IlL— 
Speech  of  Miihriaates  to  his  army,  IV.  V.  VL  VIL— Crueltiei 
and  excesses  of  Ptolemy  Physcon ;  he  is  expelled  from  Kgypt  by 
Us  SttbjeetSy  VIIL— Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  made 
prisoner  by  tbe  Parthians,  IX. — Antiochua  SideteP,  brother  of 
bemetriii^,  falls  in  war  against  the  Parthiansj  Demetrius  r^gaii^ 
bis  throne^  X. 

II.  MiTHRmATss  having  commenced  his  cruelties  by  IdUiDg 

his  wife,  resolved  also  on  removing  the  sons  of  his  other  swter 
Laodice,  (whose  husband  Ariaiuthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he 
had  treacherously  cut  off  hy  the  agency  of  a  certain  Gordius,*) 
thinking  that  nothing  was  gained  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
if  the  young  princes  should  possess  themselves  of  his  throne, 
with  a  desire  of  which  he  himself  was  strongly  inflamed.  As 
•  *  He  had  been  baniahed ;  see  below. 
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he  was  meditating  on  this  scheme,  Nicomedes,  Ung  of 
Bithynia,  proceeded  to  occupy  Gappadoda,  while  it  was  left 
defenceless  by  the  death  of  its  sovereign ;  and  Mithxidates, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  lus  movements,  sent  assistance 
to  his  sister,  on  pretence  of  affection  for  her,  to  enable  her  to 
drive  Nicomedes  out  of  Gappadoda.  But  Laodice  had  already 
made  a  compact  to  marry  Nicomedes ;  and  Mithridates,  being 
indignant  at  tiiis  arrangement,  expelled  the  garrisons  of 
Nicomedes  from  Cappadocia,  and  restored  the  tfcurone  to  his 
sister's  son  ;  an  act  of  the  highest  merit,  had  no  treachery 
followed  it.  But  so  mo  months  after,  be  pretended  that  he 
wished  to  restore  Ouidius,  whom  he  had  used  as  his  agent 
.  in  the  assassination  of  Ariarathes,  to  his  country ;  hoping 
that,  if  tile  young  man  opposed  liis  recal,  he  should  have  a 
pretext  for  war,  or,  that  it"  he  consented  to  it,  the  son  might 
be  taken  otf  by  the  same  instrument  by  which  he  had  procured 
the  death  of  the  father.  When  the  young  Ariarthes  under- 
stood his  intention,  he  expressed  great  indignation  that  the 
murderer  of  his  father  should  be  recalled  from  banishment, 
especially  by  his  uncle,  and  assembled  a  great  army.  Mithri- 
dates, after  bringing  into  the  field  eighty  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  six  hundred  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
(while  Ariarathes,  by  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  had  no 
less  a  force),  fearing  the  uncertain  event  of  a  battle,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  treachery,  and,  inviting  the  young  prince  to  a 
conference,  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  a  weapon  concealed 
in  his  lower  garments,  he  said  to  the  searcher,  who  was  sent 
by  Ariarathes,  after  the  manner  of  princes  on  such  occasions, 
to  examiuo  his  person,  and  who  was  feeling  very  carefully 
about  his  groin,  that  "  he  had  better  take  care,  lest  he  should 
find  another  sort  of  weapon  than  he  was  seeking."  Having 
thus  covered  his  treachery  with  a  joke,  ho  killed  his  nephew, 
(after  drawing  him  aside  from  his  friends  as  if  to  confer  with 
him  secretly),  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  and  bestowed  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  on  his  own  son,  a  child  eight  years 
old,  giving  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing 
Gordius  his  guardian. 

II.  The  ('appadocians,  however,  being  harassed  by  the 
cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  thdr  rulers,  revolted  from 
Mithridates,  and  sent  for  the  brother  of  their  king,  who  was 
also  called  Ariarathes,  from  Asia  where  he  was  being  educated. 
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Upon  this  prince  Mithridates  again  made  war,  defeated  bim, 
and  drove  bim  from  Cappadoeia;  and  not  long  alter  the  young 
man  died  of  a  disease  Iwooght  on  by  anxiety.  ^  After  his  death, 
NicomedeSfiiBariDg  lest  Mithridates^  from  having  added  Cappa- 
doeia to  his  dominions,  should  also  seize  upon  Bithynia  wMeh 
was  near  it,  instructed  a  youth,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  to 
apply  for  the  throne  of  Bidiynia  from  the  ^senate,  as  having 
been  his  father's,  pretending  that  Ariarathes  had  not  had  two 
sons  only,  but  a  third.  He  sent  his  wife  Laodice,  also,  to 
Borne,  to  testify  that  her  husband  bad  three  children  bom  to 
him,  Mithridates,  when  he  heard  of  tliis  contrivance,  de- 
spatched (T0]  diu3,  with  equal  eftronterv,  to  Rome,  to  assure 
the  senate  tiiat  *'  the  young  prince,  to  whom  he  had  assigned 
the  throne  of  Cappadoeia,  was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war  against  Anstonicus  when  giving  assistance 
to  the  Romans."  But  the  senate^  perceiving  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  two  kings,  who  were  seizing  the  dominions  of 
others  cm  false  pretences,  took  away  Cappadoeia  from  Mithri* 
dates,  and,  i to  console  him,  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes; 
and  that  it  might  not  prove  an  ofifonoe  to  the  kings,  that  any 
thing  should^  oe  taken  from  them  and  given  to  others,  botli 
p^pla  were  oftted  their  liberty.  But  the  Cappadocians 
declined  the  tavour,  saying  that  their  nation  could  not 
subsist  without  a  king.*'  Ariobarzanes  was  in  eonsequence 
appointed  their  king  by  the  senate* 

III.  The  king  of  Armenia,  at  this  time,  was  Tigraues,  who 
had  long  before  heen  committed  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians. 
but  had  subsequently  been  sent  hack  to  take  possession  of  his 
fathers  throne.  This  prince  Mithnlates  was  extremely 
desirous  to  engage  as  an  ally  in  the  war,  which  he  had  L  ul? 
medi rated,  against  the  Romans.  By  the  agency  of  Gordius, 
accordingly,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  war,  having  not 
the  least  thought  of  offending  the  Romans  by  the  act,  on 
Ariobarzanes,  a  prince  of  inactive  disposition;  and,  that  no 
deceit  might  seem  to  be  intended,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage.  On  the  first  approach  of  Tigranes, 
Ariobarzanes  packed  up  his  baggage  and  went  off  to  Rome. 
Hius,  through  the  instrumentality  o£  Tigranes.  Cappadoeia 
was  destined  to  fall  again  under  the  power  of  Mithridates* 
Nicomedes,  too,  dying  at  the  same  time,  his  son,  who  was  also 
named  Nicomedes,  wasiiriven  &om  his  dominions  by  Mithri- 
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dates,  SDd,  having  gone  as  a  suppliant  to  Home,  i(  was  decreed 
by  the  senate  that  both  the  kings  should  be  restored  to  their 
throBflB;**  and  Aquilius  and  Manlius  Maltinus*  were  com- 
miflsioiied  to  see  the  decree  eKOcated.  On  being  in&rmed  of 
this  pfooeeding,  Mithridates  formed  an  alliance  with  Tigranes, 
with  a  resolution  at  once  to  go  to  war  with  the  Bomans ;  and 
they  agreed  that  the  cities  and  territorv  that  should  bo  taken 
from  the  enemy  should  be  the  share  oi  Mithridates,  and  that 
the  prisoners,  and  all  booty  that  could  be  carried  off,  should 
belong  to  Tigranes.  In  the  next  place,  well  understanding 
what  a  war  he  was  provoking,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
C^mbn,  the  GraUogr^dcians^t  the  Sanuatians,  and  the  Bastar- 
mans,  to  raquest  aid  ;  for  all  the  time  that  he  had  been 
meditatiQ^  war  with  tb^  Eomans,  he  had  been  gaining  oyer  all 
these  nattODi  bj  aets  of  kindness  and  liberality.  He. sent 
also  for  an  acmy  from  Scythia,  and  armed  the  whole  eastern 
world  against  the  Bomans.  Accordingly,  without  moch 
difficulty,  he  deibated  Aqmlins  and  Maltinns,  who  had  an 
army  wholly  composed  of  Asiatic  troops,  and  having  put  them 
to  flight,  as  well  as  Nicomedes,  he  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  various  cities,  in  which  he  found  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  vast  warlike  stores,  laid  up  by  the  care 
of  former  princes.  Taking  possession  of  these,  he  remitted 
the  oitiea  all  sorts  of  debts,  public  aud  private,  aM.  grafted 
them  an  immonily  from  tribute  |  for  five  jeans* 

He  then  aswnbled  his  troops,  aod  animated  them,  by 
Tflrioos  exhcHiationa,  to  pursue  the  war  with  the  Bomans,  or 
in  Aria.  ^Si9  speedi,  on  this  occasion,  I  haye  thought  of 
aooh  impmance  that  I  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  this  brief  work. 
Trogoa  Fompeina  has  giTon  it  in  the  obMque  &rm,  as  he  finds 
&nlt  with  Idvy  and  Sallust  for  having  exceeded  the  proper 

♦  The  commentators  are  divided  respecting  these  names.  Bongar- 
sius  and  Yorstius,  from  Appian,  and  Livy,  Epit.  IxxviL  think  that  the 
first  name  should  be  JfonMit  AqudUnu,  The  Jimtine  editi<a  has 
ApuiUiu  MtmUua  ei  Memn»  Atmm ;  Bechariiis  and  Major  read 
AqiMm  MalUus  et  MaUmtia,  Bat  ooiyecture  is  useless;  the  same 
names  are  repeated,  without  any  pMBnnmin^  in  o.  4  of  this  book* 
The  name  Malthinm  occurs  in  Horace. 

t  See  XXV.  2. 

X  Vacationem.]  That  this  is  the  sense  of  vacatioj  though  trilulorum 
is  not  expressed,  is  genemlly  agreed.  For  instances  of  similar  im- 
mimity,  Bemeeeerus  mers  to  Tacit  Ann.  ii.  56,  and  Lfr.  zlr.  18. 
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limits  of  histoiy,  by  inserting  direct  *  speeches  in  their  wo^ 
only  to  display  their  own  eloqaence>^ 

IV.    It  were  to  be  wished,"  he  said,  "  that  it  were  still  in 
his  power  to  deliberate  whether  he  should  choose  peace  or  war 
with  the  Romans ;  but  that  resistance  should  be  offered  against 
aggressors,  not  even  those  doubted  who  were  without  hope 
of  victory ;  for  all  men  draw  the  sword  against  robbers,  if  not 
to  save  their  lives,  at  least  to  take  revenge.    But  since  it  ^va3 
not  now  a  question,  when  they  had  come  to  hostilities  (not 
merely  in  intention  but  in  the  field  o(  battle),  they  must  con- 
sider in  wliat  manner,  and  with  ^vliat  hopes,  they  could 
continue  the  contest  which  they  had  oorarnenced.    That  be 
felt  certain  of  victory,  if  they  had  but  courage  ;  and  that  the 
Romans  might  he  conquered,  was  known,  not  more  to  himself 
than  to  his  soldiers,  who  had  routed  both  Aquilius  in  Bithynia 
and  IVTaltinus  in  Cappadocia.    And  if  examples  from  other 
nations  would  weigh  more  with  them  than  their  own  ex- 
perience, he  had  heard  tliat  the  Romans  had  been  overthro\%Ti 
in  three  battles  by  Pyrrhus,  when  he  had  with  him  not  more 
than  five  thousand  Macedonians ;  he  had  heard  that  Hannibal 
continued  victorious  in  Italy  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  strength  of  the  Komans,  but  the  violence  of  his  own 
countrymen's  envy  and  jealousy,  that  prevented  him  from 
taking  the  city  of  Rome  itself;  he  had  heard  that  the  people 
of  Transalpine  Gaul  had  invaded  Italy,  and  founded  many 
great  cities  in  it,  and  that  the  same  Gauls  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  laiger  teiiitoiy  there  than  in  .^sia,  though 
Asia  was  considered  by  no  means  a  warlike  eoontEy;  be  had 
been  informed  that  Home  was  not  only  taken  but  conqnmd 
by  the  Gauls,  the  top  of  one  hill  only  being  left  in  possession 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  enemy  was  not  made  to  retire 
by  the  sword,  but  by  gold.   But  that  the  power  of  the  Gauls, 
which  had  always  so  much  alarmed  the  Romans,  he  himself 
numbered  among  his  own  forces;  for  that  these  Gauls,  who 
inhabited  Aina,  differed  only  in  situation  frohi  the  Gauls  who 
had  settled  themselves  in  Italy ;  that  they  had  the  same  ex- 
traction,  courage,  and  mode  of  fighting ;  and  that,  as  to 
sagacity,  the  Asiatic  Gauls  must  have  more  than  the  others, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  pursued  a  longer  and  more  diiiicult 

*  Justin  baa  given  two  examples  of  direct  apeechesy  ziv.  4 ;  zviii  7. 
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march  thitMi^h  lUyricum  and  Thrace,  having  traversed  those 
teiritories  with  almost  more  labour  than  it  had  cost  them  to 
acquire  those  in  which  they  settled.  That  he  had  heard  that 
Italy  itself,  since  the  time  that  Eome  was  built,  had  nerer 
been  fiurly  brought  under  aubjection  to  her,  but  that  con- 
stantly, year  after  year,  some  of  its  people  persisted  in  con- 
tending for  liberty,  and  others  for  a  share  in  the  government 
and  that,  by  many  states  of  Italy,  armies  of  the  BomlUis  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  sword,  and  by  others^  with  a  new  species 
of  insult,  sent  under  the  yoke  ?t  But  that,  not  to  dwell  on 
pest  instances,  all  Italy,  at  the  present  time,  was  in  arms  in 
the  Marsian  war,  demanding,  not  liberty,  but  a  participation  vx 
the  gOYemment  and  the  lights  of  citizenship.  Nor  was  the 
city  more  grievously  harassed  by  war  from  its  neighbours  in 
Italy,  than  by  intestine  broils  among  its  leadmg  men ;  and 
that  a  civil  war,  indeed,  was  much  more  dangerous  to  it  than 
an  Italian  one.  At  llie  same  time,  too,  the  Cimbri  from  Ger- 
many, muny  thousands  of  wild  and  savage  people,  had  rushed 
upon  Italy  like  a  tempest ;  and  that  in  wars  with  such  enemies, 
though  the  Romans  might  be  alJe  to  resist  them  singly,  yet 
by  them  all  they  must  be  ovori^owered  ;  so  that  he  thought 
they  would  even  be  too  much  occupied  to  make  head  against 
his  attack. 

V.  **  That  they  ought  therefore  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  circumstances,  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  incre!ising 
their  power,  lest,  if  they  remained  mactive  while  the  Romans 
were  occupied,  they  should  hereafter  find  greater  difficulty  in 
contending  with  them,  when  they  were  quiet  and  unmolested. 
For  it  was  not  a  question  whether  they  should  take  up 
arms  or  not,  but  whether  they  should  do  so  at  a  time  favom'able 
to  themselves  or  to  their  enemies*  That  ?rar,  indeed,  had 
been  commenced  against  him  by  the  Eomans,  when  they  took 
trom  him,  in  his  minority,  the  Greater  Phiygia,  a  country 
which  they  had  granted  to  his  father  as  a  reoompence  for  the 
succours  which  he  4iad  afforded  them  in  the  war  against  Ah- 
stonicus,  and  which  Seleucos  CaUinicus  had  given  to  his  great- 
gxandfather  Mithridates,  aa  a  dowry  with  his  daughtsr.  When 

•  Wetzel  has  pro  jure  imperii  in  big  text,  bnt  seems  to  prefer,  in  his 
note  on  the  passage,  J.  F.  Gronovius'a  reading,  j>ro  vice  iotpert^  which 
lA  found  in  some  MSS. 

t  By  the  Sttmnites ;  Liv.  iz*  y«iLFktL]4. 
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they  required  him  to  quit  Paphlagonia,  too,  was  not  that 
a  renewal  of  hostility,  a  possession  whicli  had  lallen  to  his 
father,  not  by  conquest  or  force  of  arms,  but  by  adoption  iu  a 
will,* and  as  an  inheritaiice  oa  the  death  of  its  own  sovereigns** 
•That,  under  the  severity  of  such  decrees,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  soften  them  bjcompliauce,  or  to  prevent  them  from  assum- 
ing harsher  measures  towards  him  every  day.  For  in  what 
particular  had  he  not  submitted  to  their  requisition  ?  Had 
not  Phiygia  and  Paphlagonia  been  given  up  V  Had  not  his 
son  been  remoyed  from  Gappadoda*  which  he  had  gained,  as  a 
conqueror,  by  the  common  law  of  nations  ?  Yet  his  conquest 
had  been  forced  from  him  by  those  who  had  nothing  them* 
selves  but  \vhal  tlicy  had  got  in  war.  Was  not  Chri8tos,i"  king 
of  Bithynia,  on  ^vhom  the  senate  had  decreed  that  war  should 
be  made,  killed  by  him  for  their  gratifi*  ation  ?  Yet  that 
whatever  Gordins  or  Tigranes  did,  was  imputed  to  him  ;  that 
liberty  was  readily  granted  by  the  senate  to  Cappadocia 
(liberty  of  which  they  dephved  other  nations),  on  purpose  to 
afTront  him  ;  and  that  when  the  people  of  Cappadocia,  instead 
of  the  liberty  offered  them,  begged  to  ha^e  Gordius  for  their 
king,  they  did  not  obtain  their  request  merely  because  Gordius 
was  his  friend.  That  Nicomedes  had  made  war  upon  him  by 
their  direction ;  that  when  he  was  going  to  avenge  himself,  he 
was  obstructed  by  them ;  and  that  their  pretence  for  nuddng 
war  on  him  at  present  would  be,  that  he  had  iiot  given  up  his 
dominions  to  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  a  public  dancer,  lo  be 
ravaged  with  impunity. 

VI.  **  That  it  was  not  the  offences  of  kings,  but  their 
power  and  majesty,  for  which  they  attacked  them  and  thai 
they  had  not  acted  thus  against  himself  alone,  but  against  all 
other  princes,  at  all  times.  That  they  had  treated  his  grand- 
father  Phamaces  in  the  same  manner,  who,  by  tlie  arbitration 
of  his  relatives,  was  made  successor  to  Eumenes  kipg  of  Per- 
giamus ;  that  Eumenes  himself,  again,  in  whose  fleet  they  had 
fi)r  the  first  time  been  transported  into  Asia,  and  by  wboee 

•  All  the  editions  have  adoptionc  icstatnenti,  et  reffum  domeMicorum 
irUeritu.  Scheiier  asks,  What  i&  adc^tione  teslai/wtUi  /  Perhaps,"  he 
addfl,  "  adaption  made  jmt  iutammUmm,  But  no  one  has  ei^lained  this 
form  of  adoption ;  and  if  it  wer»  e^pkinod,  whence  does  it  appear  that 
any  adoption  was  made  in  this  case  per  iestaTnmUnmt"  He  eondudeB 
by  proposing  to  read  adoptione,  testamento,  &c. 

t  Thii  Cbiifitoe  iB  nowhere  elao  meationod. 
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amy,  rather  than  their  om,  they  had  sdbdiied  both  A&tiochttB 
the  Great  and  the  Qauk  in  Asia*  and  soon  after  kii^  Petses 
in  Macedonia,  had  been  treated  by  them  as  an  enemy,  and  lad 
.been  forbidden  to  come  into  Italy,  thoii^  they  made  irar, 
.which  they  thought  it  Would  be  di^gnceful  to  make  ufon  him* 
self,  upon  his  son  Axistonicus.*  No  king's  servicee  were 
thought  more  important  by  them  than  those  of  Masinissa, 
king  of  Numidia ;  to  him  it  was  ascribed  that  Hannibal  was 
conquered  ;  to  him,  that  Syphax  was  made  prisoner ;  to  him, 
that  Carthage  w^ls  destroTcd  :  he  was  ranked  with  the  two 
Africaiii,  as  a  third  aaviour  of  the  city ;  yet  a  war  had  lately 
been  carried  on  with  his  grandson  in  Africa,  so  implacably, 
that  they  would  not  save  the  vanquished  prince,  for  the  sake 
of  his  grandfather  8  meiHory,  from  being  cast  into  gaol,  and  led 
in  triumph  as  a  public  spect-icle.  That  they  had  made  it  a 
law  to  themselves  to  hate  all  kings,  because  they  themselves 
had  had  such  kings  at  whose  names  they  might  well  blush, 
beinof  either  shepherds  of  the  Aborigines,  or  soothsayers  of  the 
Sabines,  or  exiles  from  the  Corinthians,  or  servants  and  slaves 
of  the  Tuscans,  or,  what  was  the  most  honourable  name 
amongst  them,  the  proud ;  and  as  their  founders,  according  to 
their  report,  were  suckled  by  the  teats  of  a  wolf,  so  the  whole 
race  had  the  dispoaition  of  wolves^  being  insatiable  of  blood 
and  tyranny,  and  eager  and  hungry  after  rijche6.t 

VII.  But  as  for  himself,  if  he  were  compared  idth  them 
as  to  respectability  of  descent*  he  was  of  more  honooxable 
origin  than  that  vn'Mdi  mass  of  settlers,  counting  his  aUcestors, 
on  his  father's  side,  from  Gyrus  and  Darius,  the  founders  of 
the  Persian  empire^  and  those  on  his  mother^s  aide  from 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  established 
the  Macedonian  empire;  or,  if  their  people  were  compared 
with  his  own,  he  was  at  the  head  of  nations,  %  which  were  not 
merely  a  match  for  the  power  of  Borne,  hot  had  withstood 
eren  that  of  Macedonia.  That  none  of  the  people  nnder  Ida 
command  had  ever  endured  a  foreign  yoke,  or  obeyed  any 
rders  bat  their  own  native  princes ;  for  whether  they  looked 
on  Cappadocia  or  Faphlagonia,  Pontus  or  Bithjnia,  or  the 

♦  See  zxzyL  i. 

+  JHvitiarumque  aridos  ad  jejunos."]  A  confusion  of  man  and  wolf, 
X  Earum     gefUium  esse,]  Faber  observes  that  tcgcm  ia  wanting  in 
the  text,  and  must  be  supplied. 

S  2 
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Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  they  would  find  that  nether 
Alexander,  who  subdued  all  Asia,*  nor  any  of  his  successors 
or  posterity,  had  meddled  with  any  one  of  tliose  nations.  That 
as  to  Scythia,  only  two  kings  before  him,  Darius  and  Philip, 
had  ventured,  not  indeed  to  reduce  it,  but  merely  to  enter  it, 
and  had  with  diffioultj  secured  a  retreat  from  it;  yet  that 
from  that  countxy  he  had  prooored  ft  great  part  of  his  force  to 
oppose  the  Bomana.  Tlmt  be  had  entered  oa  the  Pontie 
waist  ^th  much  moie  timidity  and  diffidence,  aa  he  ma  then 
yonng  and  inexpenenoed.  That  the  Scyduaiia,  in  addition  to 
their  arms  and  courage,  were  defended  by  deserts  and  cold,  by 
which  was  shown  the  great  labour  and  danger  of  making  war 
there,  wlulo,  amidst  such  liarJshipa,  there  was  not  even  hope 
of  spoil  from  a  wandering  enemy,  destitute,  not  only  of  money, 
but  of  settled  habitations.  But  that  he  was  now  euternig  upon 
a  ditlcrent  sort  of  war ;  for  there  was  no  chmate  more  tem- 
perate than  that  of  Asia,  nor  any  countiy  more  fertile  or  more 
attraetive  ftom  the  number  of  ita  citieB ;  and  that  thej  wonld 
^end  a  great  part  of  their  time,  not  as  in  military  service,  hot 
aa  al  a  festival,  in  a  war  of  which  it  was  hard  to  say  whethff 
it  would  he  more  easy  or  more  gainfal«  aa  tiiey  ^emaelveS 
might  feel  assured,  if  they  had  but  heard  of  the  late  riches  of 
the  kingdom  of  Attalus,  or  the  andent  opulence  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  which  they  were  not  going  to  acquire  by  conquest,  but 
to  take  posseii^ion  of;  while  Asi^  so  eagerly  expected  him, J 
that  it  even  invited  him  in  words,  so  much  had  the  rapacity 
of  the  proconsuls,  the  sales  of  the  tax-gatherers,  and  the  dis- 
graceful mode  of  conducting  law-suits,  possessed  the  people 
with  a  hatred  of  the  Bomans,  That  they  had  only  to  follow 
him  bmvdy,  and  learn  what  so  great  an  army  might  do  under 
his  conduct,  whom  they  had  seen  seiaing  Oappadoeia»  a£te 
killing  ite  king,  not  with  the  aid  of  any  troops,  but  by  his  own 
pmonal  effort,  and  who  alone,  of  all  mankind,  had  subdued 
all  Pontus  and  Scythia,  which  no  one  befhre  hiin  could  86My 
-penetmte  or  approach.  Aa  to  his  justice  and  generosity,  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  soldiers  themselves,  who  had  expe- 

*  That  is,  all  Qrealer  Asia ;  all  the  eastern  part  of  Asia. 
*  t  BOaPmUictk]  See  xzxvU.  8. 

t  SkMimmfm  te  avida  expecki  Jma^  fto,]  Fater  roads  tunqae  ae^  kc^ 
but  even  theii,  as  Yorstius  oboervea,  the  words  do  not  Sttii  tbe  mmHo 
Miqma,  wkioh  re^uirea  mvUUm  eagMetars  Amam, 
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rienced  them,  as  witnesses  to  what  they  were;  and  he  had 
those  proofs  to  bnng  of  the  latter,  that  hie  alone,  of  all  kings^ 
poflsesaed  not  only  his  father's  dominions,  but  foreign  king* 
doms,  acquired  by  inheritance  through  his  Ubenlil^i  nameqr^ 
Cdehis,  Baphlagonia,  and  the  Bosporus/' 

YIIL  ILiving  thos  encoimiged  bis  troops,  he  entered  upon 
the  war  mth  the  Bomans,*  twenty-tbcee  yeasa  after  bia  aocea- 
sion  to  the  throne. 

Ill  Egypt,  meanwhile,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy^f  the  throne, 
with  the  queen  Cleopatra  his  sister  in  marriage,  was  offered  by 
an  embassy  to  the  Ptolemy  J  who  was  reigning  at  Cyrene. 
Ptolemy,  rejoiced  at  having  recovered  his  brother *s  throne  mth- 
out  a  struggle  (for  which  he  knew  that  his  brother's  son  was 
intended,  both  by  his  mother  Cleopatra  and  the  inclination  of 
the  nobles),  but  being  incensed  at  all  that  had  opposed  his 
intevests,  ordered,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Alexandria,  the 
pattiaMS  of  the  young  prince  to  be  put  to  death.  He  also 
kiBed  the  yonth  himself  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials  (when  he 
took  bis  mother  to  wife),  amidst  the  splendour  of  feasts,  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  in  the  very  embraces  of  his  parent, 
and  thus  went  to  the  couch  of  his  bister  siained  With  the  blood 
of  her  child.  Nor  was  he  afterwards  more  merciful  to  those 
of  his  subjects  who  had  invited  him  to  the  throne,  for  license 
to  nse  the  sword  being  given  to  the  foreign  soldiers,  all  places 
daily  ran  with  bloods  He  divorced  his  sister,  too,  offering 
violence  to  her  daughter,  a  young  maiden,  and  then  taking 
ber  in  marriage*  The  people,  terrified  at  these  proceedings^ 
fled  to  other  countries,  and  became  exiles  from  their  native 
soil  through  fear  of  death.  Ptolemy,  in  consequence,  being 
left  alone  with  his  soldiers  in  so  lidfge  a  city,  and  finding 
himself  a  king,  not  of  men,  but  of  empty  houses,  invited,  by  a 
proclamation,  foreigners  to  become  residents  in  it.  While 
people  were  flocking  thither,  he  went  out  to  meet  some 
lloman  commissioners,  Scipio  Africanus,  Spnrius  Mummius, 
and  Lucius  Metellus,  who  had  come  to  inspect  the  dominions  of 
their  allies.    But  he  appeared  as  ridiculous  to  the  Komans  as 

•  RoTnana  hdla."]  Of  which  Justin  gives  no  regular  account.  He 
touches  on  the  subject,  xxxvii.  1,  and  xxviii.  3  ;  but  what  he  relates 
of  AquUius  and  Maltinus  in  the  latter  passage  occurred  twenty-three 
years  after  Mithridates  commenced  the  war. 

+  Philometor.   See  xxxiv.  2.  '  * ' 

t.  Phywon.  8«e  zaodv.  2. 
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he  was  cruel  to  bis  own  subjects ;  for  be  was  disagreeable  m 

countenance,  short  in  statiue,  and,  from  bis  obesity,  more  like 
a  beast  than  a  man.  This  deformity  the  extraordinary  thin- 
ness of  his  apparel,  winch  was  even  transparent,  made  more 
remarkable,  just  as  if  that  was  affecitidly  obtruded  on  the  bight 
which  by  a  modest  man  would  have  been  most  carefully  con- 
cealed. After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  (of  whom 
Africanus,  as  he  surveyed  the  city,  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  Alexandrians),  iliidnig  tliat  he  had  become  hateful  even 
to  the  fureif]niers  whom  he  had  invited,  he  withdrew  secretly, 
for  fear  of  plots  against  his  life,  into  voluntary  exile,  accom- 
panied by  a  son  that  he  had  by  his  sister,  and  by  his  wife,  her 
mother's  rival,  and,  having  collected  an  army  of  mercenaries, 
made  war  at  once  upon  his  sister  and  his  countiy.  He 
next  sent  for  his  eldest  son  from  Cyrene,  and  put  liim 
to  death,  when  the  people  began  to  pull  down  his  statues 
'  and  images,  and  he,  imagining  that  this  was  done  to  please 
his  'sister,  killed  the  son  that  be  bad  by  her,  and  contrived 
to  have  the  body,  divided  into  portions  and  arranged  in  a  chest, 

S resented  to  the  mother  at  a  feast  on  bis  birtb-day.  This 
eed  occasioned  grief  and  sorrow,  not  only  to  the  queen,  but 
also  to  the  whole  city,  and  threw  such  a  gloom  over  a  banquet 
intended  to  be  most  joyous,  that  the  whole  palace  was  suddenly 
filled  with  mourning.  The  attention  of  Ibe  nobility,  in 
consequence,  being  turned  from  feasting  to  a  funeral,  tbey 
exhibited  the  manned  limbs  to  the  people,  and  let  them  see,  by 
the  murder  of  bis  son,  what  tbey  were  to  expect  from  their  king. 

IX,  Cleopatra,  when  the  mourning  for  the  loss  of  ber  son 
was  over,  finding  herself  pressed  by  war  on.  the  part  of  her 
brother,  sent  ambassadiHrs  to  request  aid  from  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria,  a  prince  whose  changes  of  fortune  had  been  numerous  and 
remarkable.  After  making  war,  as  has  been  said  above,*  upon 
the  i'arthians,  and  gaining  the  victory  in  several  battles,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  an  ambuscade,  and.  Laving  lost  his 
army,  was  taken  prisoner.  Arsacide8,t  king  of  the  Parthians, 
having  sent  him  into  Hyrcania,  not  only  paid  him,  with  royal 
magnanimity,  the  respect  due  to  a  prince,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  also  in  marriage,  and  promised  to  recover  for  him 
the  throne  of  Syria,  which  Trypho  had  nsur[(ed  in  his-  absence. 
After  the  death  of  this  king,  Demetrius,  despairmg  of  being 

*  xxxri.  1. 

t  See  note  m  xzzvi  1. 
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allowed  to  return,  being  unable  to  endure  captivity,  and 
weary  of  a  private,  though  splendid,  life,  secretly  plannetl  a 
mode  of  escaping  to  his  own  country.  His  counsellor  and 
companion  in  the  scheme  was  his  friend  Callimander,  who, 
after  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner,  had  come  in  a  Parthian 
dress  from  Syria,  with  some  guides  that  he  had  hired, 
through  ilie'deserts  of  Arabia  to  Babylon.  But  Phraates,  who 
had  succeeded  Arsacides,  brought  him  back,  for  he  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight  by  tiie  speed  of  a  party  of  horse  sent  after 
him  by  a  shorter  road.  When  he  was  brouLrlit  to  the  king, 
not  only  pardon,  but  ;i  testimony  of  esteem  lor  his  fidelity, 
was  given  to  Callimander,  but  as  for  Deinetrins,  he  sent  him 
back,  after  having  severely  reproached  him,  mto  Hyrcania  to 
his  wife,  and  directed  that  he  should  be  kept  in  stricter  con- 
finement than  before.  Some  time  after,  when  children  that 
were  bom  to  him  had  caused  him  to  be  more  trusted,*  he 
again  attempted  flight,  with  the  same  friend  as  his  attendant, 
but  was  overtaken,  with  equal  ill-fortune,  near  the  borders  of 
his  dominions,  and  being  again  brought  to  the  king,  was 
ordered  out  of  his  sight,  as  a  person  whom  he  could  not 
endure  to  see.  But  being  then  also  spared,  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  children,  he  was  remanded  into  Hyrcania,  the 
country  of  his  punishment,  and  presented  with  golden  dice, 
aa  a  reproach  for  his  childish 'levi^.  But  it  was  not  com* 
passion,  or  respect  for  ties  of  blood,  that  was  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  clemency  f  of  the  Farthians  toward  Demetrius ; 
the  reason  was,  that  they  had  some  designs  on  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  and  intended  to  make  use  of  Demetrius  against  his 
brother  Anttoehus,  as  circumstances,  the  course  of  time,  or 
the  fortune  of  war,  might  require. 

X.  Antiochus,  having  heard  of  their  designs,  and  thinking 
it  proper  to  be  first  in  tlie  field,  led  forth  an  army,  which  he 
had  inured  to  service  by  many  wars{  with  his  neighbours, 
against  the  Partbians.  But  his  preparations  for  luxury  were 
not  less  than  those  for  war,  for  three  hundred  tliousand§  camp 

*  Because  Phraates  thought  that  mxek  a  tie  was  likely  to  attach 

Demetrins  to  Hyrcania. — Lemnlre. 

f  Wetzel's  text,  and,  I  beliovo,  all  (jth(  r«,  have  mitem  d^mfntuim, 
but  as  iwtem  is  a  useless  epithet,  1  htive  ioUowed  bckeffer  s  cuujecture, 
miram  dmenHam, 

X  See  xxxtL  1. 

§  Trecenta  mUUa.']  Triginia  mUliaf  which  appears  in  the  Ten.  Aid,, 
and  GoL  editio&%  is  a  more  probable  nuniber,! —  W«M» 
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followers,  of  whoni  the  greater  number  weie  cook8»  bekera^ 
and  stage-playeiB,  attmkd  on  eighty  thousand  armed  men. 
Of  silver  and  gold,  it  is  certain,  there  was  sueh  an  abundanoe^ 
that  the  common  soldim  fastened  their  buskins  with  gold, 
and  trod  upon  the  metal  for  the  love  of  which  nations  contend 
with  the  sword.  Their  cooking  instruments,  too,  were  of 
silver,  as  if  they  were  goiag  to  a  banquet,  not  to  a  lield  of 
battle.  Many  kings  of  the  east  met  Antiochus  on  his  march, 
offering  him  themselves  and  their  kingdoms,  and  expressing 
the  greatest  detestation  of  Parthian  pnde.  Nor'  was  there 
any  delay  in  coming  to  an  engagement.  Antiochus,  being 
victorious  in  three  battles,  and  iiavmg  got  possession  of  l  iabylon, 
Ijcgan  to  be  thought  a  great  man.  AH  the  neighbouring 
people,  in  consequence,  joining  him,  nothnig  was  left  to  the 
Parthians  but  their  own  country.  It  was  then  that  Phraates 
sent  Demetrius  into  Syria,  with  a  body  of  Parthians,  to  seize 
the  throne,  so  that  Antiochus  might  be  recalled  fron  Parthia 
to  secure  his  own  dominions.  In  the  meantime,  since  he  could 
not  overthrow  Antiochus  by  open  force,  he  made  attempts 
upon  him  everywh^  by  stratagem.  On  account  of  the 
number  of  his  Ibices,  Antiochus  had  distiibuted  his  am^,  in 
TOiter  quarters,  through  several  cities;  and  this  dispemon 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin ;  for  the  cities,  finding  themselves 
harassed  by  having  to  furnish  supplies,  and  by  the  depredations 
of  the  soldiers,  revolted  to  the  Parthians,  and,  on  an  appointed 
day,  conspired  to  fall  upon  the  army  divided  among  them, 
80  that  the  several  divisions  might  not  be  able  to  assist  each 
other.  News  of  the  attack  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  he 
hastened  with  that  body  of  troops  which  he  had  in  winter- 
quarters  with  him,  to  succour  the  others  that  lay  nearest  On 
his  way  he  was  met  by  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  with  whom 
he  himself  fought  more  bravely  than  his  troops ;  but  at  last, 
as  the  enemy  had  the  superiority  in  valour,  he  was  deserted, 
through  fear  on  the  part  of  his  men,  and  killed.  Phraates  had 
funeral  rites  performed  for  him  as  a  king,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius,  wliom  Antiochus  had  brought  with  him, 
and  of  whom  he  had  become  enamoured.  He  then  began  to 
regret  having  sent  away  Demetrius,  and  hastily  despatched 
some  troops  of  horse  to  fetch  him  back  ;  but  they  found  that 
prince,  who  iiad  been  ni  fear  of  pursuit,  already  seated  on  his 
throne,  and,  after  doing  all  they  could  to  no  x)urpo5e,  returned 
to  their  king. 
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Bemetriua  dethroned  by  a  pretender  named  Zabinai ;  his  dettll ;  iteto 

of  liis  family,  I. — Zabinas  killed  by  Antiochus  Grypus  ;  a  new 
pretender,  Antiochua  of  Cyzicus,  11. — Death  of  Ptolemy  Phyacon; 
state  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  Antiochua  of  Cyzicus  dethrones  his 
brother  Grypus,  IlL— Cleopatra  driires  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  fh>m 
Egypt,  and  placeB  on  the  ihrone  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  whom 
she  it  killed,  lY.— Ptolemy  Alexander  driven  frofln  Egypt; 
Lathyrus  recalled ;  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  bequeaths 
his  dominions  to  the  iiomaus ;  deeoktion  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Y. 

•  I.  Aft£b  Antiochua  and  hia  axmy  were  out  off  in  Persia,  lua 
brother  Demetxioa,  being  delivered  from  confinraent*  among 

the  Parthians,  and  restored  to  his  throne,  resolved,  while  all 

hyria  as  mourning  for  the  loss  of  the  army,  to  make  war  upon 
ligypt,  (jubt  as  if  his  and  his  brother's  wars  with  the  ParLhians, 
iu  which  one  was  taken  prisoner  and  the  other  killed,  had  had 
a  fortunate  terminal lou),  Cleopatra  his  mother-in-law  promis- 
ing him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  as  a  recompence  for  the 
assistance  that  he  should  ailurd  her  against  her  brother.  But, 
as  is  utten  the  case,  while  he  was  grasping  at  what  belonged  to 
others,  he  lost  his  own  by  a  rebellion  m  Syria  :  for  the  people 
of  Antioch,  in  the  first  place,  under  the  leadership  of  Trypho, 
and  from  detestation  of  the  pride  of  their  king  (which,  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  unfeeling  Parthians,  had  become  in- 
tolerable), and  afterwmds  the  Apameniansf  and  other  people, 
following  their  example,  revolted  from  Demetrius  in  his  absence. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  too,  who  was  threatened  with  a  war 
by  him,  having  learned  that  his  sister  Cleopatra  had  put  much 
of  the  wealth  of  Egypt  on  ship-board,  and  fled  into  Syria  to 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law  Demetrius,  sent  an  Egyptian 
j€faik,X  the  son  of  a  merchant  named  ProtavohuB,  to  claim  the 
throne  of  Syria  ly  force  of  arms,  having  forged  a  story,  that 
he  had  heen  admitted  into  the  family  of  King  Antiodms  by 

*  Oh.ndionr  ']  Obddio  {or  captivitas. —  Vorstivs,  An  odd  word.  But 
the  sense  is  evident.    See  xxxvi.,  1  ;  xxxviiL  10. 

f  Apamene  waa  a  district  of  Syria,  in  which  stood  the  city  of 
▲pimia. 

X  Ptolemy  spread  a  report  that  this  youtfa,  to  whom  he  gave  the 

Dame  of  Alexander,  and  who  is  called  Zebennas  by  Josephus,  xiii.  17, 
and  Zabinas  by  1  >iod.  Sic.  xxxiv.  fragm.  20,  22,  waa  the  son  of  the 
Antiochus  killed  by  the  ParthianSy  xxLviiL  8|  or  rather  of  Alexander 
Bala.   See  xxxv.     2. —  iVeUd, 
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adoption,  and  the  Syrians,  at  the  same  time,  refusing  no  man 
for  their  king,  if  they  miglit  but  bo  freed  from  the  insolence  of 
Demetrius.  The  name  of  Alexander  was  given  to  the  vouth, 
and  great  succours  were  sent  him  from  Egypt.  Meanwhile 
the  bodv  of  Antiochus,  who  had  heen  killed  bv  the  kiii-r  of  the 
Parthians,  arrived  in  Syria,  being  sent  back  in  a  silver  colfin 
for  buhalt  and  was  receivad  with  great  respect  by  the  diffeient 
cities,  as  well  as  by  the  new  king,  Alexander,  in  order  to  se- 
cure credit  to  the  fiction.  Tiiis  show  of  affection  procured  him 
extraordiojuy  regard  from  the  people,  every  one  supposing  bis 
tears  not  counterfeit  but  real.  Demetrius,  being  defeated  by 
Alexander,  and  oTerwhelmed  by  misfortunes  surrounding  Yarn 
on  every  side,  was  at  last  forsaken  even  by  his  wife  and  child- 
ren. Being  left,  accordingly,  with  only  a  few  skives,  and 
setting  sail  for  Tyre,  to  shelter  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
temple  there,  he  was  killed,  as  he  was  leaving  the  ship,  by 
order  of  the  f.^()vemor  of  the  city.  One  of  his  sons,  Beleucus, 
for  having  assumed  the  diadem  without  his  mother's  consent, 
was  put  to  death  by  her ;  the  other,  who,  from  the  size  of  his 
nose  was  named  Grypus,*  was  made  king  by  his  mother,  so 
fBX  at  least  that  the  regal  name  should  belong  to  him,  while  all 
the  power  of  sovereignty  was  to  remain  with  heraelf. 

II.  But  Alexander,  having  secured  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
being  puffed  up  with  success,  began,  with  insolent  haughti- 
ness, to  show  disrespect  even  to  Ptolemy  himself,  by  whom  he 
had  been  artfully  advanced  to  royal  dignity.  Ptolemy,  iu 
consequence,  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  his  sister,  pre- 
pared, with  his  utmost  efforts,  to  overthrow  that  power,  which, 
from  hatred  to  Demetrius,  he  had  procured  for  Alexander  by 
supplying  him  with  troops.  He  therefore  sent  a  large  force 
to  the  aid  of  Grypus,  and  his  daughter  Tryphcena  to  many 
him,  that  he  might  induce  the  people  to  support  his  nephew, 
not  only  by  sharing  in  the  war  with  him,  but  by  contracting 
with  him  this  affinity.  Nor  were  his  endeavours  without 
effect;  for  when  the  people  saw  Grypus  upheld  by  the 
strength  of  Egypt,  they  began  by  degrees  to  fall  away  fitmi 
Alexander.  A  battle  then  took  place  between  the  kings,  in 
which  Alexander  was  defeated,  and  lied  to  Antioch.  Here, 

*  Propter  nati  magnitudinem  cognonun  Grypofuit.]  But  the  adjective 
ypviror,  as  Faber  observes,  means  hooked,  oqwUmB;  and  h»  iherofoTO 
proposes  to  read  propter  nati  aUUvdinem,  &o. 
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he'mcr  without  inoney,  aud  pay  being  wanted  for  his  soldiers, 
he  ordered  a  statue  of  Victory  of  solid  gold,  which  was  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  to  be  removed,  palliating  the  sacrilege 
^th  jests,  and  saying  that  ''Victory  was  lent  him  bj  Jupiter.V' 
Some  days  after,  having  ordered  a  golden  statae  of  Jupiter 
himself,  of  great  weight,  to  be  taken  away  secretly,  and  being 
caoght  in  the  saorilegious  act,  he  vas  forced  to  flee  by  a  risiug 
of  die  people,  and  being  overtaken  hj  a  violent  storm,  and 
deserted  by  his  men,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  and 
being  brought  before  Grypus,  was  put  to  death. 

Grypus,  having  thus  recovered  his  father's  throne,  and  being 
freed  from  foreign  perils,  found  his  life  eiidan^^ered  by  a  plot 
of  his  own  mother;  who,  after  betraying,  from  desire  of  power, 
her  husband  Demetrius,  and  putting  to  death  her  other  son, 
was  discontented  at  her  dignity  being  eclipsed  by  the  victory 
of  Grypus,  and  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  poison  as  he  was 
returning  home  from  taking  exercise.  But  Grypus,  having 
received  notice  of  her  treacherous  intention,  desired  her  (as  if 
to  show  as  much  respect  for  his  mother  as  she  showed  for  him) 
to  drink  herself  first,  and,  when  she  refused,  pressed  her 
earnestly,  and  at  last,  prodocing  his  informant,  charged  her 
with  the  fact,  telling  her,  '*  that  the  only  way  left  to  clear  herself 
from  guilt,  was,  that  she  should  dniik  what  she  had  offered  to 
her  son."  The  queen,  being  thus  disconcerted,  and  her 
wickedness  turned  upon  herself,  was  killed  with  the  poison 
which  she  had  jircpared  for  another.  Grypus,  accordingly, 
having  securely  established  his  throne,  had  peace  himself,  and 
secured  it  for  his  people,  ibr  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  rival  for  the  throne  arose,  named  Cyziceuus,  a  brother 
of  his  own  by  the  same  mother,  and  son  of  his  uncle  Antiochus. 
Grypus  having  tried  to  take  him  off  hj  poison,  provoked  him 
the  sooner  to  contend  for  the  throne  with  him  by  force  of 
arms. 

III.  During  these  unnatural  contentions  in  the  kingdom  of 

Syria,  Ptolemy,*  king  of  Egypt,  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  to  his  wife,  and  one  of  her  two  sous,  whichsoever  she 
herself  should  choose  ;  as  if  the  couditiou  of  Egypt  would  be 
more  quiet  than  that  of  Syria  had  been,  when  the  mother,  by 
electmg  one  of  her  sons,  would  make  the  other  her  enemy. 
Though  she  was  more  inclined  to  £ix  on  the  younger  of  her 

*  Ftolemy  Pbyseon.  See  zzxrili  8. 
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sons,  the  people  obliged  her  to  nominate  tlie  elder,  from 
whom,  hoT\ever,  before  she  gave  him  the  throne,  she  took  away 
his  wnfe,  eompelUng  him  to  divorce  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
very  much  loved,  and  requiriog  him  to  many  his  younger 
sister  Selene ;  a  detennination  as  to  her  daughters  not  at  all 
becoming  a  mother,  as  she  took  a  husband  finom  cue,  and  gave 
him  to  the  other.  But  Cleopatra  being  not  so  much  diToreed 
by  her  husband,  as  torn  from  her  husband  by  her  mothoTt 
mamed  Cyzioeniis  in  Syria,  and  that  she  migjit  not  bring  him 
the  mere  name  of  a  wife,  carried  over  to  him,  as  a  dowry,  the  • 
army  of  Giypos,  which  die  bad  induced  to  desert.  Oyzioenus, 
thinking  himself  thus  a  mateh  for  the  power  of  bis  bfother, 
gave  him  battle,  bnt  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Antioch.  Giypus  then  proceeded  to  be- 
siege Antiooh,  in  which  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Gyzicenos,  was ; 
and,  when  he  had  taken  it,  Tiyphsdna,  the  wife  of  Gxypos, 
desbed  that  nothing  should  be  searched  for  before  his  sister 
Cleopatra,  not  that  she  might  reHoTe  her  in  her  captivily, 
bat  that  she  might  not  escape  the  sufferings  of  captiyity; 
since  she  had  invaded  the  kingdom  chiefly  from  envy  towards 
her,  and  by  marrying  the  enemy  ot  her  sister  had  made  her- 
self her  enemy.*  She  also  charged  her  with  bringing  a  foreign 
army  to  decide  the  disputes  between  the  brothere,  and  with 
having  married  out  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  divorced  from  her 
brother,  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  mother.  Giypus,  on  the 
other  hand,  besought  her,  that  '*  he  might  not  be  driven  to 
commit  so  heinous  a  crime ; "  saying,  that  "  by  none  of  his 
forefathers,  in  the  course  of  so  many  civil  and  forei«^  wars, 
had  cruelties  after  victory  heen  infiicted  upon  women,  whom 
their  sex  itself  protected  from  the  perils  of  war  and  from  ill- 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  that  in  her 
case,  besides  the  common  practice  of  people  at  war,  there 
was  added  the  closest  tie  of  blood,  for  she  was  the  full 
sister  of  her  who  would  treat  her  so  cruelly,  his  own  cousin, 
and  aunt  to  their  children."  In  addition  to  these  obligations 
of  relationship,  he  mentioned  also  the  snperstitions  r^ard  paid 
to  the  temple  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge,  observing  that 
the  gods  were  so  much  the  more  religiously  to  be  revered  by 
him,  as  he  had  been  the  better  enabled  to  conquer  by^  their 

•  ClAopatra,  by  marrying  Cyzicenus  the  enemy  of  Tiyphsena, 
beoaoM  homlf  Ttyphaoiia's  ouemy. 
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favottr  and  protection ;  and  that  neither  hj  killing  her  would' 
he  diminish  the  strength  of  Cysicenus,  nor  increase  it  by  .re- 
storing her  to  him."  But  the  more  Grjpus  hdd  back,  the 
more  was  Tiyphesna  excited  with  a  womanish  perdnadty, 
fancying  that  her  husband*8  observations  proceeded  not  from 
pity  but  from  love.  Summoning  some  soldiers  herself,  there- 
fore, she  despatched  a  party  to  kill  her  nster.  They,  going 
into  the  temple,  and  not  being  able  to  drag  her  away,  cut  off 
her  hands  while  she  was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
Soon  after  Cleopatra  expired,  uttering  imprecations  on  her 
unnatural  murderers,  and  comniendiug  the  av enuring  of  her 
fate  to  the  outraged  deities.  And  not  long  after,  another 
battle  being  fought,  Cyzicenus,  being  victorious,  took  Try- 
phaena,  the  wife  of  Grypus,  who  had  just  before  killed  her 
sister,  prisoner,  and  by  putting  her  to  death  made  atonement 
to  the  manes  of  his  wife. 

IV.  In  Egypt,  Cleopatra,  being  dissatisfied  at  having  her 
son  Ptolemy  to  share  her  throne,  excited  the  people  a^^ninst 
him,  and  taking  from  him  his  wife  Selene  (the  more  ignouiiui- 
ously,  as  he  had  now  two  children  by  iier),  obliged  him  to  go 
into  exile,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  for  her  younger  son 
Ale3cander«  and  making  him  king  in  his  brother's  room.  Nor 
was  she  content  with  driving  her  son  from  the  throne,  but 
pursued  him  with  her  arms  while  he  was  living  in  exile  in 
Cyprus.  After  forcing  him  from  thence,  she  put  to  death  the 
general  of  her  troops,  because  he  bad  let  him  escape  from  his 
hands  alive ;  though  Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  left  the  island  firom 
being  ashamed  to  maintain  a  war  against  hia  mother,  and  not 
as  being  inferior  to  her  in  forces. 

Alexander,  alarmed  at  such  cruelty  on  the  ^part  of  his 
mother,  deserted  her  also  hunself^  preferring  a  life  of  quiet 
and  securily  to  royal  dignity  surrounded  wi&  danger ;  while 
Cleopatra,  fearing  lest  her  elder  son  Ptolemy  should  be 
assisted  by  Cyadcenua  to  re-establish  himself  in  Egypt,  sent 
powerful  succours  to  Grypus,  and  with  them  Selene,  Ptolemy's 
wife,  to  marry  the  enemy  of  her  former  husband.  To  her  son 
Alexander  she  sent  messengers  to  recall  him  to  his  country  ; 
but  while,  by  secret  treachery,  she  was  plotting  his  destruction, 
she  was  anticipated  by  him  and  put  to  death,  perishing,  not 
by  tlie  course  of  nature,  but  by  the  hand  of  her  son,  and 
having,  indeed^  well  deserved  so  infamous  an  end,  since  she. 
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''had  driven  her  mother*  from  the  bed  ef  her  iather,  had  made 

h(T  two  daughterst  widows  by  alternate  marriages  with  their 
brothers,  had  made  war  upon  one  of  her  sons  after  sending  him 
into  exile,j  and  plotted  against  the  life  of  the  other  §  after 
depriving  him  of  his  throne. 

V.  Neither  did  so  ininRtural  a  murder,  on  the  part  of 
Alexander,  go  unpunished  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  mother  had  been  killed  by  the  mckedness  of  her  son,  he 
was  driven,  by  an  uisnnection  of  the  people,  into  banishment, 
and  the  croim  ms  restored  to  Ptolemy,  vho  was  recalled, 
because  he  had  refused  to  make  war  against  his  mother,  and 
to  take  from  his  brother  by  force  of  arms  what  he  himself  had 
preTioosl  J  possessed.   Dining  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 
his  natural  brother,  |(  to  whom  his  father  had  left  the  kingdom 
of  Cvrenne  by  will,  died,  appoiiiUng  tlie  Koman  people  his 
heir ;  for  tlie  fortune  of  Eome,  not  content  with  the  limits  of 
Italy,  had  now  begun  to  extend  itself  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
east.     Thus  that  part  of  Africa  l)erarQe  a  provmce  of  the 
Iloman  empire  ;  and  soon  aftei'wards  Crete  and  Cilicia,  being 
subdued  in  the  war  against  the  pirates,  were  likewise  made 
provinces.  In  consequence,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  £gypt, 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  aggnoidize  themselves  by  wars 
with  their  neighbours,  being  now  confined  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Romans,  and  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  extending  their 
frontiers,  employed  their  strength  to  the  injury  of  one  another, 
so  that,  being  exhausted  by  continual  battle,  they  fell  into 
contempt  with  their  neighbours,  and  became  a  prey  to  the 
people  of  Arabia,  a  nation  previously  i*egarded  as  unwarlike. 
Their  king  Eroliiims,  relyin<T  on  his  se^'en  hundred  sons, 
whom  he  had  had  by  his  cuik  ubines,  and  dividing  his  forces, 
infested  at  one  time  i^gypt,  and  another  Syria,  and  procured 
a  great  name  for  the  Arabians,  by  exhausting  the  strength 
of  their  neighbours. 

•  Her  mother  Cieopatm.    See  xxxviii.  8,  tupra  med. 
t  Cleopatra  and  Selene,    bee  c.  3,  init,  and  the  be^pimiog  of  thia 
chapter. 

■  :t      Ib  told  in  thia  chapter, 
f  Ab  is  told  in  tliiB  chapter. 

11  Apion,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Fhilomeiory  or,  as  Jvstin  will  have  % 
of  thjaooR.-^WetseL 


BOOK  XL. 

The  Syrians  choose  Tisanes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  be  their  king,  1. — 
A  gi'eat  earthquake  iu  Syria ;  Syria  made  a  Roman  province,  II. 

I.  After  the  kings  aud  kingdom  of  Syria  had  been  exhaust- 
ed by  unintennitting  wars,  occasioned  by  the  mutual  animosi- 
ties of  brothers,  and  bj  sons  succeeding  to  the  quarrels  of  their 
fathers,  the  people  began  to  look  for  relief  from  foreign  parts, 
and  to  think  of  choosing  a  king  from  among  the  sovereigns  of 
other  nations.  Some  therefore  advised  that  they  should  take 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  others  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  bat  it  being 
.considered  that  Mithridates  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
.Bomans,  and  that  Ptolemy  had  always  beMsn  an  enemy  to  Syria, 
the  thoughts  of  all  were  directed  to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  strength  of  his  own  Mngdom,  was 
supported  by  an  alliance  with  Parthia,  and  by  a  matiimonial 
connection  vdtb  Mithridates.  Tigranes,  accordingly,  being 
invited  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  enjoyed  a  most  tranquil  reigu 
over  iifor  eighteen  yearns,  wiiliout  having  occabiuu  to  go  to  war 
either  to  attack  others  or  to  defend  himself. 

II.  But  Syria,  though  unmolested  hy  enemies,  was  laid 
waste  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  a  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand people,  and  several  cities,  were  destroyed  ;  a  portent  which 
the  soothsayers  declared  "to  presage  a  change  in  thiugK.'* 

Alter  TigiaDOS  was  conquered  by  LucuUus,  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Cyziceuus,  was  made  king  of  Syria  by  )m  authority. 
But  what  Luciillus  gave,  Pompey  soon  alter  took  away;  telling 
him,  when  he  made  application  for  the  crown,  that  "lie  wouldnot 
give  Syria,  even  if  willing  to  accept  him,  and  much  less  if 
unwilling,  a  king,  who  for  eighteen  years,  during  which  Tigra- 
nes had  governed  Syrian  had  lain  hid  in  a  coraer  of  Cilicia, 
and  now,  when  Tigranes  was  conquered  by  the  Komans,  asked 
for  the  reward  of  other  men*8  labours.  Accordingly,  as  he  had 
not  taken  the  throne  from  Tigranes  while  he  held  it,  so  he 
would  not  give  Antiochus  what  he  himself  had  yielded  to 
Tigranes,  and  what  he  would  not  know  how  to  defend,  lest 
ha  should  again  expose  Syria  to  the  depredations  of  the  Jews 
and  Arabians.*'  He  in  consequence  reduced  Syria  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province,  and  the  whole  east,  through  the  dissensions 
of  kings  of  the  same  blood,  fell  by  degrees  under  the  power 
of  the  Homans* 
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Origin  and  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Piuihians,  1. — Their  maimers, 
njo  le  of  fighting,  and  religion,  II.,  ITL — Their  history  to  the 
death  of  Alexauder  the  Qreaf^  IV. — Nature  of  their  country; 
reign  of  Araaees;  bb  suooeBson^  V.^State  of  the  Bactrittui  nndflr 
Bocrafcidfla;  vktoriei  of  ilie  Ftothiaiis,  YL 

I.  Thb  Parthians,  in  whose  hands  the  empire  of  the  east 
now  18,  having  dinded  the  world,  as  it  were,  with  the  Komaaa, 
were  originally  exiles  from  Scjthia.  This  is  apparant  from 
their  toij  name ;  for  in  the  Scythian  UtDgaage  exiles  are 
called  PafihL  Dnring  the  time  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes, 
diey  were  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  people  of  die  east 
Subsequently,  too,  when  the  empire  of  the  east  was  transfefred 
from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  they  were  but  as  a  herd 
witlioiit  a  name,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the  stronger.  At 
lust  they  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  when  they 
conquered  the  east ;  so  that  it  must  seem  wonderfiil  to  every 
one,  that  they  slmuld  have  reached  such  a  lieight  of  good 
fortune  as  to  rule  over  those  nations  under  whose  sway  they 
had  been  merely  slaves.  Being  assailed  by  the  Eomans,  also, 
in  three  wars,  under  the  oonduct  of  the  greatest  generals,  and 
at  the  most  flonrishing  period  of  the  republic,  they  akne,  of 
all  nations,  were  not  only  a  match  tar  ihem,  hot  came  off 
victorious ;  though  it  may  have  been  a  greater  (^oiy  to  them, 
indeed,  to  have  been  able  to  rise  amidst  die  Assyrian,  Median, 
and  Persian  empires,  so  celebrated  of  old,  and  the  most 
powerful  dominion  of  Bactria,  peopled  with  a  thousand  cities, 
than  to  have  been  victorious  in  war  against  a  people  that 
came  from  a  distance ;  especially  when  they  were  continually 
harassed  by  severe  wars  with  the  Scythians  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  pressed  with  various  other  fomudable 
contests. 

The  Parthians,  being  forced  to  quit  Scythia  by  discord  at 
home,  gradually  settled  in  the  deserts  betwixt  Hyrcania,  the 
Dahie,  the  Arei,  the  Spami*  and  Marsiani  They  then 
advanced  their  borders,  thongh  their  nei^boms,  who  at  first 
made  no  opposition,  at  length  endeavonred  to  prevent  them, 

♦  Wetzel  has  Spartanos  in  his  text,  hnt  ohservea  in  his  note,  that 
the  right  reading  is  iiDquestionably  *J>)x/r the  Sparni  being  lueil- 
tioned  by  btrabo  in  conjunction  with  the  Dahse. 
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to  such  an  extent,  that  they  not  only  got  possession  of  the 
vast  level  plains,  but  also  of  steep  hills^  and  heights  of  the 
mountains ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold 
prOYails  in  most  parts  of  the  Parthian  territories ;  since  the 
snow  is  troublesome  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  the  heat  in 
the  plains. 

II.  The  goyemment  of  llie  nation,  after  their  revolt  from 
the  Macedonian  j^wer,  was  in  Ihe  hands  of  kings.  Next  to 
the  royal  autfaonty  is  the  order  o^  the  people,*  from  whi(^ 
they  take  generals  in  war  and  magistrates  in  peace.  Their 
language  is  something  between  those  of  the  Scythians  and 
Modes,  being  a  compound  of  both.  Their  dress  was  formerly 
of  a  &shion  peculiar  to  themselves ;  afterwards,  when  their 
power  had  increased,  it  was  like  that  of  the  Modes,  light  and 
full  flowing.  The  fashion  of  their  arms  is  that  of  their  own 
country  and  of  Scythia.f  They  have  mi  army,  not  like  other 
nations,  of  free  men,  but  chiefly  consisting  of  slaves,  the 
numbers  of  whom  daily  increase,  the  power  of  manumission 
being  allowed  to  none,  and  all  their  offspring,  in  consequence, 
being  born  slaves.  These  bondmen  they  bring  up  as  carefully 
as  their  own  children,  and  teach  them,  ^ith  great  pains,  the 
arts  of  riding  and  shooting  with  the  bow.  As  any  one  is 
eminent  m  wealth,  so  he  furnishes  the  king  with  a  propor- 
tionate nuralter  of  horsemen  for  war.  Indeed  when  fifty 
thousand  cavalry  encountered  Antony,  as  he  was  making  war 
upon  Partiiia,  only  four  hundred  of  them  were  free  men. 

Of  engaging  with  the  enemy  in  close  fight,  and  of  taking 
cities  by  siege,  they  know  nothing.  They  fight  on  horseback, 
either  galloping  forward  or  turning  their  backs.  Often,  too, 
they  counterfeit  flight,  that  they  may  throw  their  pursuers  ofT 
their  guard  against  being  wounded  by  their  arrows*  The 
signal  for  battle  among  them  is  given,  not  by  trumpet,  but 
by  drum.  Nor  are  they  Me  to  fight  long ;  but  they  would  be 
irresistible,  if  their  vigour  and  perseverance  were  equal  to  the 
fiiiy  of  their  onset.  In  general  they  retire  before  the  enemy 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement,  and,  soon  after  their 

*  Popvlorwn.]  This  word  ia  undoobiedlj  oormipt    J.  F  Grooovios 

would  alter  it  to  optinmtiim.    Procerum  would  perhnps  be  better. 

+  Patriu^  ei  ScythioTis  wo^.]  He  seems  to  mean  that  their  arms  were 
partly  of  their  own  contrivance,  and  partly  adopted  from  the  Soy* 
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retreat,  return  to  the  battle  afresh :  so  that,  when  you  feel  most 

cert'un  tliat  you  have  conquered  them,  you  have  still  to  meet 
the  greatest  danj^er  from  them.  Their  armour,  and  that  of 
their  horses,  is  loi  iiied  of  plates,  lapping  over  one  another  like 
the  feathers  of  a  hird,  and  covers  both  man  and  horse  entirely.* 
Of  gold  and  silver,  except  for  adomiug  their  arms,  they  make 
no  use. 

III.  Each  man  has  several  wives,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
desire  with  different  objects*    They  punish  no  crime  more 
severely  than  adultery,  and  accordingly  they  not  only  exclude 
iheir  women  from  entertainments,  but  forbid  them  the  veiy 
sight  of  men.   They  eat  no  flesh  but  that  whidi  they  take  in 
hunting.   They  ride  on  horseback  on  all  occasions ;  on  horses 
tlicy      to  war,  and  to  feasts ;  on  horses  they  discharge  public 
and  private  duties ;  on  horses  tliej  go  abroad,  meet  together, 
traffic,  and  converse.     Indeed  the  difference  between  slaves 
and  freemen  is,  that  slaves  go  on  foot,  l)nt  freemen  only  on 
horseback.    Their  general  mode  of  sejmlturc  is  dilauiation  by 
birds  or  dogs;  the  bare  bones  they  at  last  bury  in  the  ground. t 
In  their  superstitions  and  worslup  of  the  gods,  the  principal 
veneration  is  paid  to  rivers.    The  disposition  of  the  people 
is  proud,  quarrelsome,  faithless,  and  insolent;  for  a  certain 
roughness  of  behaviour  they  think  becoming  to  men,  and 
gentleness  only  to  women.    They  are  always  restless,  and 
ready  for  any  commotion,  at  home  or  abroad;  taciturn  by 
nature;  more  ready  to  act  than  speak,  and  consequently 
shrouding  both  their  successes  and  miscarriages  in  silence. 
They  obey  their  princes,  oot  from  humility,  but  from  fear. 
They  are  libidinous,  but  frugal  in  diet.     To  their  word  or 
pro 1 1  use  they  have  no  regard,  except  as  far  as  suits  their 
interest. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the 
kingdoms  of  the  east  were  divided  among  his  successors,  the 
government  of  Parthia  was  committed  to  Stasanor,  a  foreign 

*        €redas  omulaera  moveri 

Ferrea,  cognatoque  viros  spirare  metallo ; 
Par  yestitua  «qaifl. — CUmdiiasht  In  Bnt  ii.  35d. 

+  I  think  that  this  cnstom  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Pap* 
thians  by  Justin,  being  rather  that  of  the  Hyrcanians.  Herodotus 
aUo,  as  I  am  aware,  attributes  it  to  the  Perdana^  i  .140. — Js,  Fomiia. 
See  Cia  Tusc  i  44,  45« 
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ally,  because  none  of  the  Macedoniaaa  would  deign  to  accept 

it.  Subsequently,  when  the  Macedonians  were  divided  into 
parties  by  civil  discord,  the  Parthians,  with  the  other  people 
of  Upper  Asia,  followed  Eumenes,  and,  when  he  was  defeated, 
went  over  to  Antigonus.  After  his  death  they  were  under  the 
rule  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  then  under  Antiochus  and  his 
successors,  from  whose  great-grandson  Seleucus  they  first 
revolted,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  when  Lucius  Manlius  VuLso 
and  Marcus  Attilius  Begulus  were  consuls.  For  their  revolt, 
the  dispute  between  the  two  brothers,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus, 
procured  them  impunity ;  for  while  they  sought  to  wrest  the 
throne  from  one  another,  they  n^lected  to  pursue  the  revolters. 

At  the  same  period,  also,  Theodotus,  govemor  of  the  thou- 
sand cities  of  Bactria,  revolted,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king ; 
and  all  the  other  people  of  the  east,  influenced  by  his  example, 
fell  away  from  the  Macedonians.  One  Arsaces,  a  man  of 
uncertain  origin,  but  of  undisputed  bravery,  happened  to  arise 
at  tliis  time ;  and  he,  who  was  accustomed  to  live  by  plunder 
and  depredations,  hearing  a  report  that  Seleucus  was  overcome 
by  the  Gauls  in  Asia,  and  being  consequently  freed  from  dread 
of  that  prince,  invaded  Parthia  with  a  band  of  marauders, 
overthrew  Andragoras  his  lieutenant,  and,  after  putting  him 
to  death,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  country* 
Not  long  alter,  too,  he  made  himself  master  of  Hjrcania,  and 
thus,  invested  widi  authority  over  two  nations,  raised  a  large 
army,  through  fear  of  Seleucus  and  Theodotus,  king  of  the 
Bactrians.  But  being  soon  relieved  of  his  fears  by  tiie  death 
of  Theodotus,  lie  made  peace  and  an  alliance  with  his  son, 
wlio  was  also  named  Theodotus ;  and  not  long  after,  engaging 
with  king  Seleucus,  who  came  to  take  vengeance  on  the  re- 
volters,  he  obtained  a  victory ;  and  the  Parthians  observe 
the  day  on  which  it  was  gained  with  great  solamuity,  as  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  their  liberty. 

y«  Seleucus  being  then  recalled  into  Asia  by  new  disturb- 
ancc;,  and  respite  beiDg  thus  given  to  Arsaces,  be  settled  the 
Parthian  government,  levied  soldiers,  built  fortresses,  and 
strengthened  his  towns.  He  founded  a  city  also,  called  Daza, 
on  Mount  Zapaortenon,  of  which  the  situation  is  such,  tbat 
no  place  can  be  more  secure  or  more  pleasant ;  for  it  is  so 
encircled  with  steep  rocks,  that  the  strength  of  its  position 
needs  no  defenders ;  and  such  is  tlie  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
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soil,  that  it  is  stored  wiA  its  own  produce.  Sach  too  is  the 
plenty  of  springs  and  wood,  that  it  is  amply  supplied  with 
streams  of  water,  and  abounds  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
chare.  Thm  Arsaces,  having  at  once  aicquired  and  established 
a  kingdom,  and  haWng  become  no  less  memorabUj  among  the 
Parthians  than  Cyrus  among  the  Persians,  Alexander  among 
the  MacedonianSy  or  Romulus  among  the  Romans,  died  at  a 
mature  old  age:  and  the  Parthians  paid  this  honour  to  his 
memorj,  that  they  called  all  their  kingg  thenceforward  by  the 
name  <rf  Axeaoes.  His  son  aiid'aaoeessor  on  the  throne,  whose 
name  was  alao  Arsaoea,  fought  with  the  greatest  biaTeiy 
against  AntioehiUt  the  son  of  Seleuens,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  thousand  feot  and  twenty  thonsand  horse,  and  was 
at  hist  talvcii  into  alliance  with  him.  The  third  king  of  the 
Parthians  was  Priapatius ;  but  he  was  also  called  Arsaces,  for, 
as  has  just  been  observed,  they  distinguished  all  their  kings 
by  that  name,  as  the  Romans  use  the  titles  of  CiEsar  and  Au- 
gustus. He,  after  reifmin^  fifteen  years,  died,  leaving  two 
sons,  Mithhdates  and  Phraates,  of  whom  the  elder,  Phraates, 
being,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  heir  to  the  crown, 
subdued  the  Mardi,  a  strong  people,  by  force  of  arms,  and  died 
not  long  after,  leaving  sevenii  sons,  whom  he  set  aside,  and 
left  the  throne,  in  pr^raice,  to  his  brother  Mithridates,  a  man 
of  eztiaordinaiy  abililj,  thinking  that  more  was  due  to  the 
name  of  king  than  to  Uiat  of  &ther,  and  that  he  ought  to  oon- 
suit  the  interests  of  his  country  rather  than  those  of  his 
children. 

VI.  Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Mithridates  ascended  the 
throne  among  the  Parthians,  Eucratuies  hegan  to  reign  among 
the  Bactrians ;  both  of  them  being  great  men.  But  the  for- 
tune of  the  Parthians,  being  the  more  successful,  raised  them, 
under  this  prince,  to  the  highest  degree  of  power ;  while  the 
Bactrians,  harassed  with  various  wars,  lost  not  only  their 
dominions,  hut  their  liberty ;  for  having  suffered  from  oonten- 
tbns  with  the  Segdiana,  the  Drongians,  and  the  Indians,  tibqr 
were  at  last  oreroomOt  aa  if  exhausted,  by  the  weaker*  Bar- 
tUaas.  Enorstides,  howsrer,  earned  on  several  wars  with 
great  sjnrit,  and  though  mneh  ledneed  by  his  losses  in  then, 

•  "Hot  weaker  with  respect  to  the  particular  time  at  which  the 
Bactrians  were  exhausted  by  wars,  bnt  to  other  timei^  whttH  the 
Bactnana  had  been  their  supenora  m  atreogth. — JSch^far* 
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yet,  \vben  he  was  besieged  by  Demetrius  king  of  the  Indians, 
with  a  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  soldiers,  he  repulsed,  by 
continual  sallies,  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  enemies.*  Having 
accordingly  escaped,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  he  reduced 
India  under  his  power.  But  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
country,  he  was  killed  on  his  march  by  his  son,  wi^  whom  he 
had  shared  his  throne,  and  who  was  so  iur  from  concealing  tha 
murder,  that,  as  if  he  had  killed  an  enemy,  and  not  his  father, 
he  drove  his  chariot  through  his  blood»  and  ordered  bis  body 
to  be  cast  out  nnboried. 

Daring  the  course  of  these  proceedings  among  the  Bac- 
trians,  a  war  arose  between  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  and 
after  fortune  on  each  side  had  been  some  time  fluctuating, 
victoiy  at  length  fell  to  the  Parthians ;  when  Mithridates, 
enforced  with  this  addition  to  his  ]>ower,  appointed  Bacasis 
over  Media,  while  iie  himself  marched  into  Hyrcania.  On  his 
return  from  thence,  he  went  to  war  with  the  king  of  the 
Elymteans,  and  having  conquered  him,  added  this  nation  also 
to  his  dominions,  and  extended  the  Parthian  empire,  by 
reducing  many  other  tiibes  under  his  yoke,  from  Mount 
Caucasus  to  the  river  Euphrates.  Being  then  taken  iU,  he 
died  in  an  honourable  old  age,  and  not  inferior  in  merit  to  his 
great-grandfather  Arsaces. 


BOOK  XLII. 

PhraatecL  king  of  the  FaitluAiia,  is  killed  by  the  Greeks  in  his  army, 
t — The  Parthians  make  war  on  Armenia;  early  histoiy  of 
Armenia,  II. — Jason  ;  Armenius ;  source  of  the  Tigi-is,  III. — Con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Parthia ;  reign  of  OrodeB,  IV. — 
Puraiitess ;  Tii-idates ;  reUcs  of  the  armies  of  Crassus  and  Antony 
given  up  to  Augustus,  V. 

I.  After  the  death  of  Mithhdates,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
Phraates  his  son  was  made  king«  who,  having  proceeded  to 
make  war  upon  Syria,  in  rcTenge  for  the  attempts  of  Antiochus 
on  the  Partidian  dominions,  was  recalled,  by  hostilities  on  the 

part  of  the  Scythians,  to  defend  his  own  country.    For  the 

Scythians,  havmg  been  induced,  by  tbe  offer  of  pay,  to  assist 
the  Partiiians  against »Antioch us  king  of  Syria,  and  not  having 

*  Very  improbable. 
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arrived  till  the  war  was  ended,  were  disappointed  of  the  ex- 
2)ected  remuneration,  and  reproached  with  having  brought  their 
aid  too  late ;  and  when,  in  discontent  at  having  made  so  long  a 
march  in  vain,  they  demanded  that  "either  some  ree  nupence  for 
their  troiiVde,  or  another  enemy  to  attack,  should  be  assigned 
them,  "  being  offended  at  the  haughty  reply  which  they  received, 
thejbegaato  mTaaethecoimUyof  the  Partbians.  Phraatesyin 
consequence,  marching  against  them,  left  a  certain  Himerus, 
who  had  gained  his  &toiu8  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  take  care 
of  his  kingdom.  But  Himeras,  immindM  both  of  his  past 
life,  and  of  the  iutj  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  miseiablj 
haiftssed  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  many  other  eides,  with 
tyrannical  crudties.  Phraates  himself,  meanwhile,  took  with 
hiia  to  the  war  a  body  of  Greeks,  who  had  been  made  prison- 
ers in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  and  whom  he  had  treated 
with  great  pride  and  severity,  not  reikctiog  that  captiWty  had 
not  lessened  their  hostile  feeHnf:rs,  and  that  the  indignity  of  the 
outrages  which  they  had  sutiiered  must  have  exasperated  them. 
As  soon  therefore  as  they  saw  the  Persians  giving  ground,  they 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  executed  that  revenge  £[>r  their 
captivity,  which  they  had  long  desired,  by  asanguioaiy  destruc- 
tion d  the  Parthian  army  and  at  king  Phraates  himsel£ 

11.  In  his  steadArtabaniis,his  uncle,  was  made  king.  The 
Scythians,  content  with  their  yicUny,  and  with  having  laid 
waste  Parthia,  returned  home.  Artabanus,  making  war  upon 
the  Thogarii,  received  a  wound  in  tlie  aim,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates,  to 
whom  his  achievements  procured  the  surname  of  Great;  for, 
being  fired  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  merit  of  his  ancestors, 
he  was  enabled  by  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind  to  surpass  their 
renown.  He  carried  on  many  wars,  with  great  bravery,  against 
his  neighbours,  and  added  many  provinces  to  the  Parthian 
kingdom.  He  fought  successfully,  too,  several  times,  against 
the  Scythians,  and  avenged  the  injuries  received  fiom  them  by 
hisforefiitfaers.  At  last  he  turned  his  arms  against  Ortoadistes,* 
king  of  Aimenia. 

Bat  since  we  here  make  a  transitbn  to  Armenia,  we  must 
look  a  little  farther  back  into  its  origin ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  so 
great  akiii^^dom  should  be  p;i3sed  in  silence,  since  its  territory, 

•  Or  rather  Artoadistes,  aa  the  name  is  written  in  six  of  the  old 
editiooa.   He  is  called  Artavasdes  by  3trabo  aad  Plutarch.—  WetstL 
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next  to  that  of  Parthia,  is  of  greater  extent  than  any  other 
kingdom.  Armenia,  from  Cappadocia  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
stretches  over  a  space  of  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  is  seven 
hundred  miles  in  hreadth.  It  was  founded  by  Armenias,  the 
companioii  of  Jason  of  Thessaly,  whom  King  Pelias,  wishing 
to  procure  his  death  from  dread  of  his  extraordinary  ability, 
which  was  dangerous  to  his  throne,  despatched  on  a  prescribed 
expedition  to  Colchis,  to  bring  home  the  fleece  of  the  ram  so 
celebrated  throughout  the  world ;  hoping  that  the  man  would 
lose  his  life»  either  in  the  perils  of  so  long  a  voyage,  or  in  war 
with  barbarians  so  remote.  But  Jason,  &ving  spread  abroad 
the  report  of  so  glorious  an  enterprise,  at  which  the  chief  of 
the  youth  from  dmost  all  the  world  *  came  flocking  to  bim, 
collected  a  band  of  heroes,  who  were  called  Argonauts.  Having 
brought  his  troop  back  safe,  and  being  again  driven  from 
Thessaly  by  the  sons  of  Pelias,  be  set  out  on  a  second  voyage 
for  Colchis,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train^of  followers  (who, 
at  the  fme  of  his  valour,  came  daily  from^  all  parts  to  join 
him),  by  his  wife  Medea,  whom,  having  previously  divorced  her, 
he  had  now  received  again  from  compassion  for  her  exile,  and 
by  his  step-son  Medus,  whom  she  had  by  ^Egeus  king  of  the 
Athenians  ;  an*l  he  re-established  his  father-in-law  iEetesf  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  throne. 

III.  He  then  carried  on  great  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  and  of  the  cities  which  he  took,  he  added  part  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  father-in-law.  to  make  amends  for  the  injury 
that  he  had  done  him  in  his  former  i  xpedition,  in  which  he  liad 
carried  off  his  daughter  Medea  and  put  to  death  bis  son  -dilgia- 
leus,J  and  part  he  assigned  to  the  people  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  hccn  the  first  of  mankind,  after 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  (wiiom  tradition  declares  to  have  been 
kings  of  the  east),  that  subdued  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
Over  some  of  these  nations  he  appointed  Recas  and  Amphi- 
stratus,  the  charioteers  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  be  their  rulers. 
With  the  Albanians  he  formed  an  alliance,  a  people  who  are 
said  to  have  followed  Hercules  out  of  Italy,  from  the  Alhan 

*  A  hyperbole  ;  for  thereVere  none  but  Qreok^^WetuL  Faber,  for 
tOtvus  orbis,  would  read  totivn  Orcvcirp. 

I  ^cie«  IB  a  conjecture  of  i  aber  ior  etiam,  which  is  useless.  There 
28  no  aocotmt  of  Jason's  seoond  Yoyage  to  Goldua  m  any  other  anthor. 

t  Whom  most  authors  oaU  Absyrtus* 
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mount,  when,  after  having  killed  Geryoii,  he  wlls  drivinL^  bis 
herds  through  iLaly,  and  who,  remembering  their  Italian 
descent,  saluted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey  in  the  Mithridatic 
war  as  their  brothers.  Hence  almost  the  whole  east  appointed 
divine  honours,  and  erected  temples,  to  Jason,  as  tlieir  founder; 
temples  which  Parmenio,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  caused  many  yeai*s  after  to  be  pulled  down,  tliat  no  name 
might  be  more  venerated  in  the  east  than  that  of  Alexander. 
After  the  death  of  Jason,  Medus,  emulous  of  his  virtues,  built 
a  city  named  Medea  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and  established 
the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  after  his  own  name,  under  whose  do- 
minion the  empire  of  the  east  afterwards  fell.  On  the  Albanians 
border  the  Amazons,  whose  queen  Thalestris,  as  many  authors 
relate,  sought  the  couch  of  Alexander.  Armenius,  too,  who 
was  himself  a  Thessalian,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  Jason, 
having  re-assembled  a  body  of  men,  who,  after  tlie  death  of  Jason 
were  wandering  about,  founded  Armenia,  from  the  mountains 
of  which  the  river  Tigris  issues,  at  first  with  a  very  small  stream, 
but  after  running  some  distance,  is  lost  in  the  earth,  and  then, 
flowing  five  and  twenty  miles  underground,*  rises  up  a  great 
mer  in  the  province  d  Sophene ;  and  thus  it  is  received  into 
the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates. 

IV.  Mithridates  lung  of  the  Parthians,  after  his  war  with 
Armenia,  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  for  his  cruelty  by 
the  Parthian  senate.  His  brother  Orodes,  who  took  possession 
of  the  vacant  throne,  besieged  Babylon,  whither  Mithridates 
had  fled,  for  some  time,  and  reduced  the  people,  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  &mine,  to  surrender.  Mithridates,  from  confidence 
in  his  relationship  to  Orodes,  voluntarily  put  himself  into  his 
hands  ;  but  Orodes,  contemplating  him  rather  as  an  enemy 
lliaii  a  brother,  ordered  Lim  to  be  put  to  death  before  his  face. 
After  this,  he  carried  onawai'with  the  Romans,  and  overthrew 
their  general  Crassus,  together  with  his  son  and  all  the  Roman 
army.  His  son  Pacorus,  who  was  sent  to  pursue  what  re- 
mained of  the  Roman  forces,  after  achieving  great  actions  in 
Syria,  incurred  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  father,  and 
was  recalled  into  Partliia;  mtd  during  his  absence  the  Partliian 
army  left  in  Syria  was  cut  o^,  with  all  its  commanders,  by 

*  Similar  instanees  of  riTere  entering  the  ground^  and  emergiDg  at 
some  distance,  are  noticed  by  Pliny,  EL  N.  ii.  108 ;  lit  16;  8trabo,  lik 
TL  ;  Q.  Gnrtiu^  vi  4, 6,— .flgriieecerMf. 
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Cassios  the  qusstor  of  OrassuB.  Not  long  after  these  occarrences 
the  civil  war  among  the  Bomans,  between  desar  and  Pompej, 
broke  oat,  in  which  the  Parthians  took  the  eide  of  Pompey,  both 
from  the  friendship  that  they  had  formed  with  himjn  the  Mithri* 
datic  war,  and  becvise  of  the  death  of  Oiassus,  whose  son  they 
understood  to  be  of  08Bsar*s  party,  and  supposed  that,  if  Csesar 
were  victorious,  he  would  avenge  his  father  s  fate.  When  Pom- 
pey's  party  was  worsted,  they  sent  assistance  to  Cassius  and  Bru- 
tus against  Augustus  and  Antony  ;  and,  after  the  war  was  ended, 
they  made  an  alliance  with  Labieniis,  and,  uri(](  r  the  leadership 
of  Pacorus,  again  laid  waste  Syria  and  Asia,  aiul  assailed,  witli  a 
vast  force,  the  camp  of  Ventidius,  who,  like  Cassius  before  him, 
had  routed  the  Parthian  army  in  the  ahsence  of  Pacorus.  Venti- 
dius, pretending  to  be  afraid,  kept  himself  a  long  time  in  his  camp, 
and  suffered  the  Partisans  to  insult  him.  At  last,  however, 
when  they  were  full  of  security  and  exultation,  he  sent  out 
part  of  his  legions  upon  them,  and  the  Parthians,  put  to  flight 
by  their  onset,  went  off  in  several  directions;  when  Pacorus, 
supposing  that  his  fuL(itive  troops  had  drawn  off  all  the  Poman 
forces  in  pursuit  of  them,  attacked  Ventidius 's  camp,  as  if  it 
bad  been  left  without  defenders.  Upon  this,  Ventidius,  pouring 
forth  the  rest  of  bis  troops,  put  the  whole  force  of  the  Par- 
thians,  with  their  king  Pacorus,  to  the  sword ;  nor  did  the 
Parthians,  in  any  war,  ever  suffer  a  greater  slaughter. 

When  the  news  of  this  discomfiture  reached  Parthia,  Orodes, 
the  father  of  Pacorus,  who  had  just  before  heard  that  Syria 
had  been  ravaged,  and  Asia  occupied  by  his  Parthians,  and 
was  boasting  of  his  son  Pacorus  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Bomans, 
was  affected,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  army,  at  first  with  grief,  and  afterwards  with 
disorder  of  the  intellect  For  several  days  he  neither  spoke  to 
any  one,  nor  took  food,  nor  uttered  a  sound,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
have  become  dumb.  Some  time  after,  when  his  sorrow  found 
vent  in  words,  he  did  nothing  but  call  upon  Pacorus ;  Pacorus 
seemed  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  him ;  Pacorus  appeared  to  talk 
with  him,  and  stand  by  him ;  though  at  other  times  he  moumed 
and  wept  for  him  as  lost  After  long  indulgence  in  grief,  another 
cause  of  concern  troubled  the  unhappy  old  man,  as  he  had  to  de- 
tennine  which  of  his  thirty  sons  he  should  choose  for  his  succes- 
sor  ni  the  room  of  Pacorus.  His  numerous  concubines,  from 
whom  so  large  a  progeny  had  sprung,  were  pepetually  working 
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on  the  old  man  s  feelings,  each  anxious  for  her  own  offspring. 
But  the  fate  of  Parthia,  in  which  it  is  now.  as  it  were,  cus- 
tomary that  the  princes  should  be  assassins  of  their  kindred, 
ordained  that  the  most  cruel  of  them  all,  Phiaates  by  name, 
should  be  fixed  upon  for  their  king. 

V.  Phraates  immediately  proceeded  to  kill  his  father,  as 
if  he  would  not  die,  and  put  to  death,  also,  all  his  thirtjf* 
brothers.  But  his  murders  did  not  end  with  his  father^s  sons ; 
for  finding  that  the  nobiUty  began  to  detest  him  for  his  con- 
stant barbarities,  he  caused  his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up, 
to  be  killed,  that  there  might  be  no  one  to  be  nominated  king. 
On  this  prince  Antony  made  war,  with  sixteen  e£Pective 
legions,  for  Imving  sent  troops  against  lum  and  Oiesar;  but 
being  severely  faaxassed  in  several  engagements,  he  was  forced 
to  retreat  from  IVirthia.  Phraatee,  upon  this  success,  becom- 
ing stiU  more  insolent,  and  being  guil{y  of  many  fresh  acts  of 
cruelty,  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  subjects.  Having  then, 
for  a  long  time,  wearied  the  neighbouring  people,  and  at  last 
the  Scythians,  with  entreaties  for  aid,  he  was  at  last  restored 
to  his  throne  by  a  powerful  Scythian  force.  During  his 
absence,  the  Parthians  had  miide  one  Tiridates  king,  who,  when 
he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Scytluaus,  fled  with  u  great 
body  of  his  partisans  to  Caesar.t  who  w^as  then  canying  on 
war  in  Spain, J  taking  with  him,  as  a  hostage  for  Caesar,  the 
youngest  son  of  Phraates,  whom,  being  but  neghgently  guarded, 
he  had  secretly  earned  off.  Phraates,  on  hearing  of  his  flight, 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  requesting  that  "  his 
slave  Tiridates,  and  his  son,  should  be  restored  to  him." 
Caesar,  after  listening  to  the  embassy  of  Phraates,  and  de- 
liberating on  the  application  of  Tiridates  (for  he  also  had  asked 
to  be  restored  to  his  throne,  saying  that  •  Parthia  would  be 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  if  he  should  hold  the 
kingdom  as  a  gift  from  them"),  replied,  that  '*  he  would 
neither  give  up  Tiridates  to  the  Parthians,  nor  give  assistance 
to  Tiridates  against  the  Parthians."  That  it  might  not  appear, 
however,  that  nothing  bad  been  obtained  from  Csssar  by  all 

*  Bitiier  he  killed  only  tw«nfy-ninfl^  or  thM  wm  thsriy-ono 

Burvivors  of  Pacorus. 

t  Augustus.    Comp.  c.  4. 

$  AU  the  texts,  except  that  of  Bulmer's  little  edition,  have  in  Hu- 
ptmiawi,  but  the  sense,  as  Faber  obtitirvea  and  Wetzel  admits,  eYideiitly 
reqmi'88  i»  MitpanUd, 
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their  applications,  he  sent  back  to  Pbraates  his  son  without 
ransom,  and  ordered  a  handsome  maintenanoe  to  be  famished 
to  Tiridates,  as  long  as  be  chose  to  continue  among  the 
Bomans.  Some  time  aflter,  when  Gsssar  had  finished  ^e 
Spanish  war,  and  had  proceeded  to  Syria  to  setde  the  affisdrs 
of  the  east,  he  caused  some  alarm  to  Pbraates,  who  was  afraid 
that  he  might  contemplate  an  invasion  of  Pardiia.  Whatever 
prisoners,  accordingly,  remained  of  the  army  of  Grassus  or 
'Antony  tiuroughoutl  Partbia,  were  collected  together,  and 
sent,  with  the  military  standards  that  had  been  taken,  to 
Augustus.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Phraates  were  delivered  to  Augustus  as  hostages ;  and  thus 
Csesar  effected  more  by  the  power  of  his  uanae,  thau  any  other 
general  could  imve  done  by  kis  arms. 


BOOK  XLIII. 

£arly  age  of  Italy,  I, — ^Birth  and  youth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  II. — 
Foundatiou  of  Rome;  of  Maraeilles,  III. — History  of  Maraeilles, 
rV. — -Wafs  and  tmeeemsa  of  the  IbsslUazui ;  ftiendBiiip  between 
them  and  the  Bomans;  fiunily  of  Trogos  Pompeia8>  Y. 

I.  Having  narrated  the  liistory  of  the  Parthians  and  other 
eastern  nations,  and  of  almost  the  whole  world,  Trogus  re- 
turns home,  as  if  after  a  long  journey  in  foreign  parts,  to 
relate  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  thinking  it  would  be  the 
mark  of  an  ungrateful  dtizen,  if,  s^ter  he  bad  set  forth  the 
acts  of  other  nations,  he  should  be  silent  conoeming  his  native 
country  alone.  He  iherefoie  briefly  touches  on  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  empire,  so  as  neither  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  the 
work  that  he  had  proposed,  nor  to  pass  unnoticed  the  origin 
of  a  city  which  is  now  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  the  Aborigines,  whose 
king,  Saturn,  is  said  to  haye  been  a  man  of  such  extraordinary 
justice,  that  no  one  was  a  slave  in  his  reign,  or  bad  any  private 
property,  but  all  things  were  common  to  all,  and  undivided,  as 
one  estate  for  the  use  of  every  one ;  in  memory  of  which  way 
of  Hfe,  it  has  been  ordered  llu^  at  the  Saturnalia  slaves  should 
everywhere  sit  down  with  their  masters  at  the  entertainments, 
the  rank  of  all  being  made  equal.    Italy  was  accordingly 
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called,  from  the  name  of  that  king,  Satiimia ;  and  tbe  hill  on 
which  he  dwelt  Saturnius,  on  which  now  stands  the  Capitol, 
as  if  Saturn  had  been  dislodged  from  his  seat  bj  Jupiter. 
After  him,  third  in  descent,  thej  say  that  Faunus  was  king,  in 
whose  time  Svander  came  into  Italy  from  PaUaateam»  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  accompanied  with  a  small  band  of  his  conntiymen, 
to  whom  Fauniis  kindly  gave  land,  and  the  mountain  which  he 
afterwards  called  Pidatinm.  At  the  foot  of  tins  mountain 
he  built  a  temple  to  ihe  Lycnan  god,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Pan,  and  the  Romans  Lupercus,*  the  naked  statue  of  the 
deity  being  coveied  with  a  gpat-skin,  in  which  dress  the  priests 
now  run  up  and  down  during  the  Lupercalia  at  Home.  This 
Faunus  had  a  wife  named  Fatua,  who,  being  constantly  Med 
with  a  spirit  of  divination,  gave  notice,  in  fits  of  firenzy  as  it 
were,  of  things  to  come  ;  and  hence,  to  this  day,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  be  thus  inspired,  are  said  fatuan^  Of  an 
illicit  connection  between  a  Jaugiiter  of  Faunus  and  Hercules, 
(who,  liaviiig  killed  Geiyon  about  that  time,  was  driving  his 
herds,  the  prize  of  his  victory,  through  It;il\ ),  ^vas  born 
Latinus,  in  whose  reign  ^neas  came  from  Ilium  J  into  Italy, 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  and  being 
immediately  received  with  hostile  demonstrations,  led  out  his 
troops  into  the  field,  but  being  first  invited  to  a  conference, 
raised  such  admiration  of  himself  in  Latinus,  that  he  was  both 
admitted  to  a  share  of  his  throne,  and  became  his  son-in-law 
by  a  marriage  with  his  dnu^f liter  Lavinia.  After  this  event, 
they  had  to  carry  on  war  m  concert  against  Turniis.  kincr  of 
the  Rutulians,  because  he  had  been  disappointed  of  marrying 
Lavinia;  and  in  the  war  both  Tumus  and  Latinus  were  killed, 
^neas,  in  consequence,  becoming  by  right  of  victory  master 
of  both  nations,  built  a  city  which  he  called  Lavinium,  from 
the  name  of  his  wife.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  went  to  war 
with  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etrurians,  and  being  killed  in  it, 
Ascanius  his  son  succeeded  him,  who,  removing  ftom  Lavi- 

*  Lupereos,  whoBO  priests  were  called  Luperd,  was  an  ancient  rural 

deity  of  Italy  ;  in  after  times  he  was  considered  identical  with  Fan. 
See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant. 

f  There  is  scarcely  any  other  instance  of  the  word  in  this  sense. 
Its  geiierMl  signihcatiou  i»  to  be  foolish  or  siUy. 

X  i>y  nium  Justin  seems  to  mean  the  region  of  which  Troy  was  the 
capital,  generally  called  Troas. 
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mnm^  biult  AU»  Longa,  wiiudi  for  three  hundred  jeers  wee 

the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 

II.  At  length,  after  many  kings  had  reigned  in  this  city, 
Numitorand  iVmulius  beciiine  joint  soverei^s.  But  Amuhus, 
having  deprived  Numitor,  who  was  the  eider,  of  his  share  of 
the  throne,  condemned  his  daughter  Rhea  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, tiiat  no  male  offspring  of  Numitor's  faoiilj  inight  aiifie 
to  daim  the  crown,  palliating  the  injury  by  an  appearance  of 
honour,  so  that  she  might  not  seem  to  have  been  compelled, 
bttt  to  have  been  chosen  one  of  the  Testal  virgins.  Being  shut 
up,  accordingly,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mars,  she  gave  birdi  to 
two  boy%  whedier  the  oflEBpring  of  an  illicit  connexion  with  a 
mortal,  or  of  the  god  Mars,  is  uncertain.  This  aflair  becoming 
known,  Amuhus,  whose  fears  were  increased  by  the  birth  of 
twins,  ordered  the  children  to  be  exposed,  and  threw  his 
niece  into  prison,  of  which  ill-treatment  she  died.  Fortune, 
however,  having  a  care  for  the  raising  of  Rome,  threw  the 
children  in  the  way  of  a  she- wolf  to  be  suckled,  which, 
having  lost  her  cubs,  and  longing  to  empty  her  overcharged 
teats»  offered  herself  as  a  nurse  to  the  in&nts.  As  she  made 
frequent  returns  to  the  children,  as  if  they  had  been  her  own 
offspring,  Faustolus,  a  shepherd,  observed  her  proceedings, 
and,  withdrawing  them  from  the  beast,  bxoo^^t  them  in  a 
rode  way  of  life  among  his  cattle.  That  they  were  the  sons 
of  Mars,  was  believed,  as  on  plain  proof,  either  because  they 
were  bora  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  or  because  they  were  nursed 
by  a  wolf,  winch  is  under  the  protection  of  Mars.  Tlic  names  of 
the  boys  were  Remus  an  I  ILomulus.  As  they  greu  up  among 
the  shepherds,  daily  contests  in  strength  inert  ased  their 
vigour  and  agility.  While  they  were  frequently  engaged,  with 
great  activity,  in  preventing  robbers  from  seizing  the  cattle, 
it  happened  that  Remus,  having  been  taken  by  the  robbers, 
was  brought  before  the  king,*  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
goilly  of  that  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  in  others, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  make  depredations  on  Nnmitor*8 
flocks.  He  was  consequently  given  up  to  Numitor  for 
punishment   But  Numitcnr^t  who  was  touched  with  conipaa- 

*  He  was  first  esnied  off  by  the  robbsn^  and  then  taken  ptisonar 

by  the  king's  officers  among  the  robbers. 

+  Sed  Numitor,  &c  j  The  commeotators  havo  nat  observed  that  this 
mtfimcfft  is  corrupt ;  NumUor  has  no  verbb 
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8ion  for  the  strijiliug's  youth,  was  led  to  suspect  that  he  might 
be  one  of  his  exposed  grandchildren,  an  l  while  the  resemblance 
of  his  features  to  those  of  his  daughter,  and  his  age  corre- 
sponding with  the  time  of  the  exposure,  kept  him  in  suspense, 
Faustulus  unexpectedly  came  in  with  Eomulus^  and  the  oiigiu 
of  the  youths  being  ascertained  from  him,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  the  yomig  men  taking  up  arms  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  mother,  and  Numitor  to  reoover  the  throne  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived. 

III.  Amidius  being  killed,  the  throne  was  restored  to 
Nnmitor,  and  the  dly  of  Borne  was  founded  hj  the  two  young 
men.  A  senate  was  next  appointed,  consisting  of  a  hundred  old 
men  who  were  called  Fathers.  Soon  after,  as  the  neighbouring 
people  disdaiiiod  to  intermarry  with  shepherds,  the  Sabine 
virgins  were  seized  by  force ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes 
being  brought  under  their  sway,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  world,  was  acquired.  In  those  times 
kings,  instead  of  diadems,  had  spears,  which  the  Greeks  called 
sceptres ;  for  the  ancients,  from  the  earliest  period,  worshipped 
spears  as  gods,*  and  in  memory  of  this  superstition  spears 
are  still  given  to  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

In  the  time  of  Kmg  Tarquin,  a  company  of  FhocsBans 
from  Asia,  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  inmost 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Gaul,f  built  the  city  of  Marseilles  amidst  j 
the  Liguiiaiis  and  the  savage  Gallic  tribes,  and  performed  I 
gi'eat  exploits  there,  both  in  defending  themselves  against 
the  fierce  Gauls,  and  in  attacking,  of  themselves,  those  by 
whom  they  had  previously  been  molested. 

The  Phoca^ans,  compelled  by  the  smaliness  and  infertility 
of  their  territory,  had  applied  themselves  more  to  the  sea  than 
to  the  culture  of  the  ground,  supporting  themselves  by  fishing, 
merchandise,  and  above  all  by  piracy,  which  in  those  days  was 

« 

*  Spears  were  never  worshipped  as  gods,  or  certainly  not  by  the 
Greeks ;  they  were,  indeed,  an  insigne  of  the  gods,  as  being  kingK.  a 
name  by  which  tbey  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the  poets.  But 
iliiB  obMrvfttion  of  Jnitin  is  abrapt  and  out  of  plaoe;  nor  is  tibe  ease 
difiPerent  with  what  follows,  for  what  a  leap  is  £k  firom  Bomulus  to  the  | 
PhoofleaiiB,  who  did  not  become  friends  to  the  BomanB  tjU  two  hnadred  ' 
years  after  his  time  ? — Wetzel. 

f  Gatiia  9%nm,^  The  gulf  of  Lyona* 
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thought  an  honourable  occupation.*  Venturing  accordinrrly 
to  visit  the  remotest  shores  of  the  ocean,  they  came  into  the 
gulf  of  Gaul  and  to  the  mouth  of  .the  river  Rhone;  and, 
diarmed^witih  the  pleasantness  of  the  country,  and  relating,  on 
their  return  home,  what  they  had  seen,  they  tempted  others 
to  go  to  the  same  parts.  Of  the  fleet  Simos  and  Protis  were 
the  captains,  who  applied  to  the  king  of  the  Segohrigii,  named 
Kannus,  in  whose  territory  they  were  anxious  to  hmld  a  dty, 
desiring  his  friendship.  On  that  day,  as  it  happened,  the 
king  was  engaged  lu  preparing  for  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
Gyptis,  whom,  after  the  custom  of  that  people,  be  intended  to 
give  in  marriage  to  a  son-m-law  to  be  chosen  at  the  feast. 
The  suitors  having  been  all  invited  to  the  weddmg,  the  Grecian 
strangers  were  also  requested  to  join  the  festival.  The  maiden 
was  then  introduced,  and  being  desired  by  her  father  to  give 
water  to  him  whom  she  chose  for  her  husband,  she  overlooked 
all  the  rest,  and  turning  to  the  Greeks,  held  out  water  to 
Protis,  whoy  from  the  king's  guest  becoming  his  son-in-law, 
was  presented  by  his  father-in-law  with  the  ground  for  building 
a  city.  MarseQIes  was  accordingly  built  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bhone,  in  a  retired  bay,  and  as  it  were  in  a  comer 
of  the  sea.  The  Lignrians,  jealous  of  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  city,  harassed  the  Greeks  with  continual  war ;  but  they, 
repelling  their  attacks,  rose  to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  that 
they  conquered  their  enemies  and  planted  several  coiomes  in 
the  lauds  which  they  captured. 

IV.  From  the  people  of  Marseilles,  therefore,  the  Gauls 
learned  a  more  civilized  way  of  life,  their  former  barbarity 
being  laid  aside  or  softened ;  and  by  them  they  were  taught  to 
cultivate  their  lands  and  to  enclose  their  towns  with  walls*  Then 
loo,  they  grew  accustomed  to  live  according  to  laws,  and  not 
by  violence ;  then  they  learned  to  prune  the  vine  and  plant 
the  olive ;  and  such  a  radiance  was  shed  over  both  men  and 
things,  that  it  was  not  Greece  which  seemed  to  have  immi- 
grated into  Gaul,  but  Gaul  that  seemed  to  have  been  tiaus- 
planted  into  Greece. 

After  Nannus,  king  of  the  Segobrigii,  from  whom  the 
ground  for  ])uil(ling  the  city  had  been  received,  was  dead,  and 
his  son  Comanus  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a  certain 

*  GhrwhaUbalwr,]  See  Thnoyd.  i.   ;  Horn.  Od«  Ui.  78. 


Ugurian  told  him  that    Marseilles  would  one  day  be  the 

ruin  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  that  he  ought  to  suppreBS 
it  in  its  rise,  lest,  when  it  grew  stronger,  it  should  overpower 
hioot."  To  this  prediction  he  added  the  following  fable:  A  bitch 
once  asked  a  shepherd^  when  she  was  big  with  young,  for  a 
place  to  bring  forth  her  puppies  ;  having  obtained  it,  die  re- 
quested f^ain  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  bring  them  up  in 
&e  same  place ;  and  at  last,  when  her  young  were  grown  up, 
and  she  could  depend  upon  their  support,  she  claimed  posses- 
sion of  the  place  as  her  own.  In  like  manner,**  he  continued, 
*'the  people  of  Marseilles,  who  are  now  r^arded  as  jour 
tenants,  will  one  day  become  masters  of  your  territory."  Moved 
by  these  persuasions,  the  king  formed  a  plan  to  overthrow 
Marseilles ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  feast  of  Flora,  he. sent  into  the  city  several  stout  and  able 
men,  who  were  admitted  as  friends  ;  an  additional  number  he 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  concealed  in  wagons,  covered  over 
with  baskets  aud  boughs  of  trees  ;  while  he  himself  lay  hid 
among  the  neighbouring  hills,  that  after  the  gates  had  been 
opened  in  the  night  by  the  men  before  mentioned,  he  might 
come  up  in  time  to  execute  the  plot,  and  might  fall  upon  the 
city  overconie  with  sleep  and  the  fumes  of  wine.  But  a 
certain  woman,  a  relative  of  the  king,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  a  Greek  youth,  revealed  the  plot  to  him,  through  compas- 
sion for  his  youth  and  beauty,  during  their  intercourse,  and  bade 
him  escape  from  the  danger.  He  however  reported  the  matter 
to  the  magistrates,  and  the  treachery  l)einf»  thus  made  public, 
all  the  Ligurians  were  seized,  those  concealed  being  dragged 
from  among  their  baskets ;  and  when  they  were  all  put  to  death, 
a  plot  was  formed  to  surprise  the  plotter,  and  seven  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  with  the  king  himself,  were  slain.  Since  that 
time  the  Massihans,  on  festal  days,  have  been  accnstomed  to 
shut  their  gates,  to  keep  watch,  to  place  sentinels  on  the  walls, 
t6  examine  strangers,  to  take  all  kinds  of  precaution,  and  to 
guard  the  city  as  carsfully  in  time  of  peace  as  if  they  were  at 
war.  Thus  what  was  wisely  instituted,  is  still  observed,  not 
from  the  necessity  of  circnmstances,  but  from  the  habit  of 
acting  pmdently.  • 

y.  Subsequently  they  had  great  wars  with  the  Ligurians 
and  Gauls,  which  increased  the  fame  of  their  city,  and  ren- 
dered the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  by  their  manifold  victories. 
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unowned  among  their  neighbouis.  The  forces  of  the  Garthagi- 
nians,*  too«  in  a  war  which  rose  between  them  about  the  capture 
.of  8ome  fishing  boats,  they  often  routed,  and  granted  them  peace 
under  defeat ;  with  the  Spaniards  tbey  made  an  alliance ;  with 

the  Romans  they  faithfully  observed  the  league  concluded  al- 
iiiust  at  the  foundation  of  the  city»  and  effectively  supported 
their  allies,  in  all  their  wars,  with  auxiHary  troops.  Sucli  con- 
duct both  increased  their  conhdence  m  their  own  strength,  and 
secured  them  peace  from  their  enemies.  But  after  a  time, 
wheu  Marseilles  was  at  the  height  of  distinction,  as  well  for 
the  fame  of  its  exploits  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  wealth  and  its 
reputation  for  strength,  the  neighbouring  people,  on  a  sudden, 
conspired  to  destroy  the  very  name  of  Marseilles,  as  they  would 
have  united  to  put  out  afire  that  threatened  them  all.  Catu- 
inandus,  one  of  their  petty  princes,  was  unanimously  chosen 
general,  who,  when  he  was  besieging  the  enemy*s  city  with  a 
▼ast  army  of  select  troops,  was  frightened  in  his  sleep  by  the 
vision  of  a  stem-looking  woman,  who  told  him  that  she  was  a 
goddess,  and  of  his  own  accord  made  peace  with  the  Massilians. 
Having  then  asked  permission  to  enter  their  city  and  pay 
adoration  to  their  gods,  and  having  t^one  into  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  observed  in  the  portico  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
whom  he  had  seen  in  bis  sleep,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  *Hhat 
it  was  she  who  had  frightened  him  in  the  night ;  that  it  was 
she  who  had  ordered  bjm  to  raise  the  siege  then,  congratu- 
lating the  Massilians  that  they  were  under  the  care,  as  he 
peroeiTed,  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  offering  a  neck-lace  of 
gold  to  the  goddess,  he  made  a  league  with  them  for  ever. 

Alter  peace  was  thus  obtained,  and  security  established, 
some  deputies  from  Marseilles,  ais  they  were  returning  from 
Delphi,  whither  they  had  been  sent  to  carry  presents  to 
Apollo,  heard  that  tiie  city  of  Rome  had  been  taken  and 
burned  bv  the  Gauls.  This  calamity,  when  tiie  news  of  it 
was  brought  home  to  them,  the  Massihans  lamented  with  a 
public  mourning,  and  contributed  gold  and  siher,  both  public 
and  private,  to  make  up  the  sum  to  be  given  to  the  Gauls, 
from  whom  they  knew  that  peace  was  bought  For  this 
aerviee  an  exemption  from  taxes  was  decreed  diem,  a  place  in 

♦  Thucyd.  L  13:  "The  Fhocaeans,  who  foimdf»d  Marseilles,  cou- 
quexttd  the  Carthagiuiaiib  iii  a  dea>fight."   See  also  Herod,  i.  166. 
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tbe  theatre  assigned  tliem  among  the  senators,  and  a  league 
made  with  them  upon  equal  terms. 

At  the  end  of  this  book  Trogus  relates  that  his  ancestors 
had  their  ori^  from  the  Vocontii;  that  his  grandfiitfaer, 
Trogus  Pompeius,  received  the  right  of  citizenship  from  Cnms 
Pompey  in  tbe  Sertorian  war;  that  his  uude  led  a  troop 
of  caviuiy  under  the  same  Pompey  in  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates ;  and  that  his  father  served  under  Caius  Caesar,  and  had 
the  charge  of  his  correqpcmdeiioe,  of  receiving  embassies,*  and 
oClnsnng.t 


BOOK  XLIV. 

Qeographioal  deieriptioii  of  Spain,  I. — Mftimem  tnd  emfeoma  of  the 

Spaniards;  Viriatus,  IT.  —  Of  Lusitania  and  Gallsecia,  III.— 
Habis  ;  Geryon,  IV. — The  C<artha^inian5;  in  Spain  j  the  OOimtiy 
reduced  by  AugOBtus  into  a  Eoman  province^  V. 

1.  Spain,  as  it  forms  the  boundaij  of  Europe,  wJl  also  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  work.  This  country  the  ancients 
first  called  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus,  and  afterwards 
Hispania,  from  some  person  named  Hispanus.  It  lies  be- 
tween Africa  and  Gaul,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Ocean  Strait  J 
and  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  less  than  either  of  these  countries, 
but  more  fruitful  than  either ;  for  it  is  neither  scorched,  like 
Africa,  by  a  burning  sun,  nor  disturbed,  like  Gaul.§  by 
incessant  windn,  but,  being  situate  1  etwixt  botli,  it  is  rendered, 
by  moderate  heat  on  the  one  hand,  and  genial  and  seasonable 
showers  on  the  other,  fertile  in  ail  kinds  of  fruits  of  the  earth. 

*  I^aUmtm—curam.]  To  receive  embaaBieB,and  intiodtioe  tiiem^te 
the  emperor,  mm,  the  duty,  under  the  later  empetorsy  sometimes  of  the 

magis^fr  riftno-nim,  or  master  of  coremonie!?,  sometimes  of  the  marjister 
epistolarii^nif  or  secretary,  as  the  author  of  the  Notitia  utriuaque  Imperii 
has  observed.  Among  the  Persians  this  duty  devolved  upon  a  cbiliarch 
or  miUtuy  officer,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  as  appears  from 
Com,  Nep.  Yit  Conon.,  and  JBUan.  Y.  H.  i  21.  In  Egypt  Josephui 
•pesks  of  Kicanor  havmg  been  appointed  by  Ptokmy  to  reodfv 

ambassadors,  Antiq.  xii  2. — Bem^rrerns, 

t*  AnnulL]  The  same  office  which  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  held  under 
Augustus,  and  Mucianus  under  Vespasian,  as  appears  from  Dion.  Gass. 
and  hk  epitomiser.  See  Kirolunann  de  Annulis,  c.  6. — Bemeocerus, 

X  OceanifretoA  The  ^reUm  Gadikmtm,  Strait  of  OibnOtar. 

§  ISTot  aU  QaaC  but  on]^  the  ooaits  of  it*  1F€M. 
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1B0  that  it  supplies  abundance  of  everything,  not  only  for  its  own. 
inhabitantSt  but  for  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome.  From  hence* 
indeed,  comes  not  only  great  plenty  of  com,  but  of  wine,  honey, 
and  oil.  Its  iron  is  excellent,  and  its  breed  of  horses  swifL 
Not  only  is  the  produce  of  the  surface  to  be  admired,  but  the 
abundant  riches  of  the  metals  hidden  beneath  it.  There  is 
great  plenty,  too,  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  certainly  no  countiy  is 
more  productive  of  vermilion.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  are 
not  violent  and  rapid,  so  as  to  he  hurtful,  hut  gentle,  watering 
the  vineyards  and  the  plains ;  they  are  also  well  stocked  wilu 
fish  from  the  estuaries  of  the  sea,  and  most  <^  them  are  rich  in 
gold,  which  they  carry  down  with  their  waten.*  It  is  joined 
to  Gaul  bygone  unbroken  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees;  on^every 
other  side  it  k  surromided  by  sea.  The  shape  of  the  country  is 
almost  square,  except  that  it  grows  narrower  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  the  shores  contracting  in  that  quarter.  The  length 
of  the  Pyrenees  is  six  hundred  miles.  The  salubrity  of  the 
air  is  tlie  same  through  the  whole  of  Spain,  for  its  atmosphere 
is  infected  with  no  unwholesome  mists  fiom  fens.  Besides, 
there  are  constant  breezes  from  the  sea  on  every  side,  by  which, 
as  they  penetratj  the  whole  country,  the  exhalations  from  the 
earth  are  dispersed,  and  the  greatest  health  is  secured  to  the 
inhabitants. 

IT.  The  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  are  well  adapted  to  endure 
privation  and  fatigue  ;  their  minds  are  inured  to  contempt  of 
dealli.  A  strict  and  pai-siinomous  abstinence  prevails  among 
them  ail.  They  prefer  war  to  peace  ;  and,  if  no  foreign  enemy 
offers  himself,  they  seek  one  at  home.  Many  have  died  under 
torture,  to  conceal  what  has  been  entrusted  to  them ;  so  much 
stronger  is  their  love  of  honour  than  of  life.  The  patience  of 
a  slave,  too,  is  greatly  praised,  who,  having  avenged  his 

*  In  patudSbm.]  Beraeecerus,  VorstittB,  Qrseviua,  and  Faber,  are 

unanimous  in  preferring  in  hahtcibm,  w^iich  is  a  correction  of  Sal- 
masius  ad  Solin.  p.  277.  Hia^ani  quod  viiniUum  est  {auruin),  balurem 
vocant.  Plin.  H.  N.  xKziii.  21.  But  W  etzel  retaius  the  old  reading 
pahdibuB^  and  I  oaimot  but  think  hun  right ;  for  the  prepositioo  m 
seems  to  require  that  word  rather  than  the  other.  It  may  be  doubted^ 
indeed,  whether  in  balucibua  v^^wU  can  be  ragarded  as  LatixL  For  Ml 
baluci'ms  flnbstitute  in  mtnuilf  jyarticulis :  would  J!T5!tm,  or  any  other 
Tjatin  author,  have  said  mnnes  aurum  in  minutit  iMrti-idiM  vehunt  t  I 
think  not.  In  miniUas  particular  ffiatmi^  dittru^tumf  ditcerpkUB^ 
would  be  mom  lilcely  forms  of  exprewon. 
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master  in  the  war  witih  the  GarthagiiiiaQS,  exulted  with  Biniles 
in  the  midst  of  tortures,  and  defied,  with  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness, the  utinost  criielty  of  his  tormeiitars.  The  activity  of 
the  people  is  extraordinary;  their  minds  restless.  To  many, 
their  war-horses  and  arms  are  dearer  than  their  blood.  There 
is  no  suinpLuous  prepai*ation  among  theui  for  festival  days  ;  nor 
was  it  till  'after  the  second  Punic  war  that  they  learned  from 
the  Eomans  to  use  warm  baths. 

During  80  long  a  course  of  years  they  have  had  no  great 
general  besides  Viriatus^*  who -maintained  a  struggle  against 
the  Romans  for  ten  years  with  various  success ;  so  mudi  more 
similar  are  their  dispobitions  to  those  of  wild  beasts  than  of 
men ;  and  this  very  leader  they  followed,  not  as  J^aving  been 
chosen  by  the  judgment  of  die  people,  but  as  being  w^ 
qualified  to  take  precautions  against  the  enemy,  and  artful  in 
avoiding  danger.  IIis  temperance  and  moderation  were  such, 
that  though  he  often  defeated  armies  commanded  hy  consuls, 
yet,  after  such  achievements,  he  made  no  change  in  the  fashion 
of  his  dress  or  arms,  or  in  his  diet,  but  adhered  to  the  same 
way  of  life  with  which  he  commenced  his  military  career ;  so 
that  any  one  of  the  common  soldiers  seemed  better  off  than  the 
general  himself.  * 

III.  In  Lusitania,  near  the  river  Tagus,  many  authors  have 
said  that  the  mares  conceive  from  the  effect  of  the  wind ;  hat 
such  stories  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fecmidity  of  the  mazes, 
and  the  vast  number  of  herds  of  horses,  which  are  so  numerous, 
and  of  such  swiftness,  in  Gallaecia  and  Lusitania,  that  they 
may  be  thought,  not  without  reason,  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  the  wind.  As  for  the  Gallacians,  they  claim  for  themselves 
a  Greek  origin ;  for  they  say  that  Teucer,  after  the  end  of  the 
Trojan  war,  having  incurred  tlic  h^itred  of  his  father  ou 
account  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax,  and  not  being 
admitted  into  his  kingdom,  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  built  a 
•  dty  called  Salamis,  from  the  name  of  his  native  land  ;  that, 
some  time  after,  on  hearing  a  report  <^  his  father  s  death,  he 
returned  again  to  his  countiy,  bat,  being  hindered  from 
landing  by  Eurysaces  the  son  of  Ajax,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  took  possession  of  those  parts  where  Kew  Carthage 
now  stands,  and,  passing  from  thence  to  GallflBcia,  and 

*  See  Hor.  il  17;  VeU.  Pat  iL  1,  0Oj  AureL  Vict  71;  Diod.  Sic- 
xxxiii.  fragm.  3;  11,  22. 
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fixing  his  abode  there,  gave  name  to  the  natiou.  A  part  of 
the  GalUecians  axe  called  AmphilcMshi.  The  country  produces 
abundance  of  brass  and  lead,  as  well  as  of  vermilion,*  which 
has  given  name  to  a  river  near  fhe  part  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  is  also  veiy  rich  in  gold,  so  dmt  thej  sometimes  turn  up 
clods  of  goldf  with  the  plough.  In  the  territory  of  this 
people  there  is  a  sacred  mountain,  which  it  is  thought  impious 
to  open  with  any  tool  of  iron,  but  whenever  the  earth  is  rent 
with  lightning,  an  occurrence  common  in  these  parts,  it  is 
allowable  to  pick  up  the  gold  that  may  be  laid  open,  as  a  gift 
from  the  deity  of  the  place.  The  women  manage  household 
affairs,  and  the  culture  of  the  ground ;  the  men  attend  only  to 
arms,  and  tJie  pursuit  of  spoil.  Their  iron  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quality,  but  their  water  is  more  powerful  than  the 
iron  itself;  for  the  iron,  by  being  tempered  in  it,  becomes 
keener ;  nor  is  any  weapon  held  in  esteem  among  them  which 
has  not  been  dipped  either  in  the  Bilbilis  or  the  Ghaiybs.:(  From 
the  latter  river  those  who  dwell  on  its  banks  are  called 
Chaljbes,  and  are  said  to  surpass  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

IV.  The  forests  of  the  Tartesians,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Titans  §  waged  war  against  the  gods,  the  Cunetes|| 
inhabited,  whose  most  ancient  king  Gargoris,  was  the  first  to 
collect  honey.  This  prmrc,  hiving  a  grandson  born  to  him, 
the  offspring  of  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  tried 
various  means,  through  shame  for  her  unchastity,  to  have  tlie 
child  put  to  death;  but  he,  being  preserved  by  some  good 
fortune,  through  all  calamities,  came  at  last  to  the  throne,  from 
a  compassionate  feeling  for  the  many  perils  that  he  liad  under- 
gone. First  of  all  he  ordered  him  to  be  exposed,  that  he 
might  be  starved,  and,  when  he  sent  some  days  after  to  look 
for  lus  body,  he  was  found  nursed  by  the  milk  of  various  wild 
beasts.    When  he  was  brought  home,  he  caused  him  to  be 

*  Minio.^  Henee  the  name  of  the  river  MMo, 

f  Olehas  aureas^^  V\my  mfikes  the  same  statement,  H.  N".  xxxiiL  21. 

X  Isaac  Vossius  in  his  notes  to  Catullus  says  that  the  Chalybs  is  a 
river  between  the  Ana  and  the  Tagus,  which  is  called  by  Ptolemy  and 
Alartianuii  KaXlirovQ  or  KaXtTrog.    1  think  him  right. — Grcevius. 

§  Tradition  |»laoeB  the  Titani  in  Theasaly,  not  in  Spain. — Wttsd, 

B  Thej  dwelt  about  Cape  Ouneue,  now  C.  St.  Vinoent^  in  Portugal 
The  word  ia  a  correction  of  Isaac  Yoasim*B,  for  the  old  reading  Owf^, 
who  were  a  people  of  Crete. 
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thR>wii  ddwn  in  a  uairow  road,  along  wbicb  herds  of  catde  used 

to  pass  'f  being  so  cruel  that  he  would  rather  have  his  grand- 
chilil  trampled  to  pieces,  than  despatched  by  an  easy  death. 
As  lie  was  unhurt  also  in  this  case,  and  required  no  food,  he 
threw  him  to  hungry  dogs,  that  had  been  exasperated  by  want 
of  food  for  several  days,  and  afterwards  to  swine,  but  as  he  was 
not  only  uninjured,  but  eren  fed  with  the  teats  of  some  of  the 
swine,  he  ordered  him  at  last  to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  On  this 
occasion,  as  if,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  some  deity,  he 
had  been  carried,  amidst  the  raging  tide,  and  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  waters,  not  on  the  billows  but  in  a  vessel,  he  w^as  put  on 
shore  by  the  subsiding  ocean ;  and.  not  long  after,  a  hind  came 
up,  and  offered  the  child  her  teats.  By  constantly  following 
this  nurse,  the  boy  acquired  extraordinary  swiftness  of  foot,  and 
long  ranged  the  mountains  and  woods  among  herds  of  deer, 
with  fleetness  not  inferior  to  theirs.  At  last,  being  caught  in 
a  snare,  he  was  presented  to  the  king;  and  then,  from  the 
similitude  of  his  features,  and  certain  marks  which  had  been 
burnt  on  his  body  in  his  infieincy,  he  was  recognized  as  his 
grandson.  Afterwards,  from  admiration  at  his  escapes  from  so 
many  ioischances  and  peiils,  he  was  appointed  by  his  grand- 
father to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  The  name  given  him 
was  Habis ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  became  king,  be  gave  such 
proofs  of  g]  eatness,  that  be  seemed  not  to  have  been  delivered 
in  vain,  tlwEiugb  the  power  of  the  gods,  from  so  many  exposures 
to  dealii.  He  united  the  barbarous  people  by  laws ;  be  was  the 
first  that  taught  tbem  to  break  oxen  for  ^e  plough,  and  to 
raise  com  from  tillage ;  and  be  obliged  them^  insteeid  of  food 
procured  from  the  wilds,  to  adopt  a  better  diet,  perhaps  through 
dislike  of  wliat  he  had  eaten  in  his  childhood.  The  adventures 
of  this  pnnce  might  seem  fabulous,  were  not  the  founders  of 
liOiiie  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  Cyrus,  king  of 
the  Persians,  to  have  been  brought  up  by  a  dog.  By  bim  the 
people  were  interdicted  from  servile  duties,  and  the  commonalty 
were  divided  among  seven  cities.  After  liabis  was  desid,  the 
sovereignty  was  retained  for  many  generations  by  his  suc- 
cessors. 

In  another  part  of  Spain,  which  consists  of  islands,*  the 

*  QwB  ec  vuM  wmHat]  Wetml  tidnks  that  Jiigtin  supposed 
Oeryon  to  have  lived  in  the  Balearic  isles.  How  then  did  Hercules 
drive  off  his  herds  ?    The  whole  story  of  Geiyon  is  in  a  great  degree 
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supreme  power  was  in  the  bauds  of  Geryon.  Here  there  is 
such  abundaace  of  food  for  cattle,  tliat  unless  the  leeding  of 
the  animals  were  occasionally  interrupted,  they  ^^(>llld  burnt. 
Hence  the  herds  of  Geryon,  which  in  those  days  were  accounted 
the  only  species  of  wealth,  were  so  lenowuedi  that  the/ 
tempted  Hercules  out  of  Asia  by  the  greatness  of  such  a  prize. 
Geryon  himself,  too,  they  say,  was  not  a  man  with  three 
liodies,  as  IB  told  in  fables*  but  that  there  were  nhree  brothers 
Uving  in  such  nnanimity,  that  they  seemed  all  actuated  by  one 
soul ;  and  tibat  they  did  not  attack  Hexcoles  of  their  own 
accord,  but,  seeing  their  herds  driven  off,  ^endeavoured  to 
recover  what  they  had  lost  by  force  of  arms. 

V.  After  the  rule  of  kings  was  at  an  end,  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  first  that  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country ; 
for  when  tlie  Gaditani,  according  to  directions  which  they  re- 
ceived in  a  dream,  had  removed  the  sacred  things  of  Hercules 
from  Tyre,  whence  also  the  Carthaginians  had  their  origin, 
into  Spain,  and  had  built  a  city  there,  the  neighbounng  people 
of  the  country,  being  jealous  of  the  rise  of  this  new  city,  and 
in  consequence  attacking  the  Gaditani  in  war,  the  Cartha- 
ginians sent  them  succour  as  being  their  kindred.  The  expe* 
dition  being  successful,  they  both  secured  the  Gaditani  from 
injury,  and  added  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  to  their 
own  dominions.  Subsequently,  too,  the  success  of  their  first 
attempt  encouraging  them,  they  sent  their  general  Hannlcur, 
with  a  large  army,  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
who,  having  performed  great  exploits,  but  pursuing  his  fortune 
too  rashly,  was  drawn  into  an  ambush  and  killed.  In  his 
stead  was  sent  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  who  was  also  killed 
by  the  slave  of  a  certain  Spaniard,  to  avenge  the  unjust  death 
of  bis  master*  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  succeeded 
him,  a  greater  general  than  either  of  them ;  for,  surpassing  the 
achievements  of  both,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Spain,  and 
then,  making  war  upon  the  Bomans,  he  harassed  Italy  for 
sixteen  years  with  various  calamities,  during  which  the 
Bomans,  sending  the  Scipios  into  Spain,  first  drove  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  the  province,  and  afterwards  carried  on 
terrible  wars  with  the  Spaniards  themselves.  Nor  would 
the  Spaniards  submit  to  the  yoke,  even  after  their  country  was 

fabulous,  and  Juatm  was  wrong  in  inmgining  that  any  part  of  Spain 
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oyet'Tm,  until  Csesar  Augustus,  baling  sabdued  the  rest  of 

the  world,  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  them,  and  re- 
duced this  barbarous  and  savage  people,  brought  by  the 
influence  of  laws  to  a  more  civilized  way  of  life,  into  the  form 
of  a  province. 


CHEONOLOGY  OF  JUSTIN'S  HISTOBT. 


In  fhe  following  table,  the  dates  given  by  Wetsel,  wlio  has  bestowed 
much  pains  on  Justin's  Chronology,  have  been  chiefly  adopted.  For 

the  birth  of  Christ  we  tnko  the  usual  date,  a.m.  4004. 

The  history  of  Justin  reaches  from  the  time  of  Ninu^,  the  most 
ancient  king  of  Assyria,  to  Augustus's  recovery  of  the  Komau  stan- 
dards  from  the  Parthiaus,  that  is,  from  B.C.  2196  to  B.a  20. 

SBCT.  T.— THB  BICFIIIB  OF  THE  ABBTBUira. 

17oTB — ^According  to  Jns^  i  1,  Sesostris,  Ung  of  Egypt,  and 
TanauB,  king  of  Syria,  were  long  anterior  to  Ninus  ;  indeed,  what  b^ 
says  of  Sesostris,  iL  3,  makes  him  1500  years  older  than  Ninus;  bnt 
this  aocounti  as  Tanaquil  Faber  observes,  rests  on  no  authority. 

B.C.       The  Assyrians  rule  over  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  for  1800 
years,  L  2,  that  is,  from  B.O.  2196  to  about  875. 
2196 — ^2144.  Ninus  reigns  52  years,  i  1. 

Zoroaster,  king  of  the  Bactria]iB|  conquered  and  put  to 

death,  i.  1. 

2144 — 2102.  Semiramis  reigns  42  y«irs,  i.  2. 

2102 — 201)4.  Ninyas,  son  of  Ninus,  reigns  38  years,  L  2. 

1906.  Abraham  bom. 

1836.  Jacob,  or  Israel,  xzxvi  2. 

1745.  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  xxxvi.  2. 
1578—1528.  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  ii  6, 

1571.  Moses  born,  xxxvi.  2. 
1528 — l^lU.  Cranaus  king  of  Athens,  ii.  6. 
1519*1509.  Amphictyon  king  of  Athens,  ii.  6. 

14iil.  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  xxxvL  2. 

1151.  The  Israelites,  imder  Joshua,  enter  Palestine^  xxxvi.  2. 
1419 — 13U9.  Erechtheu'^  kino;  of  Athens,  ii.  6. 

Triptolennis  ( ommencefl  the  sowing  of  com,  iL  6. 

1364.  Janus  and  Saturu  reign  in  Latium,  xliii.  1. 

1334.  Picus,  son  and  suooessor  of  Janus,  xliiL  1. 

1304.  Faunas,  son  and  successor  of  Pieus,  xliii  1. 
1304— 125G.  ^geus  king  of  Athens,  iL  6. 

1283.  The  Arconauts,  xlii.  2. 

Orpheuu  invents  mysteries,  in  which  he  initiates  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  xi.  7. 
1256—1226.  Theseus  king  of  Athens,  ii  6. 

1254.  Herctdes  and  Theseus  make  war  on  the  Amazons,  ii.  4. 

1244.  Latinus,  grandson  of  Faunus,  xliii.  1. 
Cocalus  king  of  Sicily,  iv.  2. 
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im  Tyra  bdlt,  ztDL  8. 
1194—1164.  The  Trajan  war,  a  4,  6 ;  va  1. 

Diomede,  driven  from      eormtej,  sails  to  Italy*  ziL  2 ; 

builds  Arpi,  xx.  1. 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  settles  in  EpiruSy  XTU*  3> 
I'hiioctetes  goes  into  Italy,  zjl  1. 
Antenor  semes  the  Yenen  In  Italy,  zx.  1. 
JSnmB  becomes  long  of  the  Latins,  xz.  1 ;  zliiL  1* 
Teuoer  settles  in  Gallsdcia^  zHt.  S. 
1 182.  Dcmophoon  king  of  Athens,  iL  6. 
1174.  Ascanius  succeeds  ^neas,  and  reigns  88  years,  zliiL  L 
1172.  Utica  founded  by  the  Tyriaus,  xviii.  4. 
1144.  Alba  Longs  founded  by  Ascanius,  xliii  1,  in  the  tliirtietli 

year  of  his  reign. 
1070.  Death  of  Codrns,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  ii.  6. 

Arehons  continued  at  Athsos  for  dl4  jmn,  tbst  is,  from 
B.C.  1070—766. 
885.  Dido  founds  Carthage,  xtIIl  i  ;  xii  10. 
883.  Lycurgus,  legisUtor  of  Sh[>arts»  lU.  % 
87&  Deatb  of  Sardanspalns,  tne  last  king  of  the  Asq^nans^  i.  S. 

SaCT.  IL — THa  fiMflBX  OS*  IfiS  MKDBA, 

Thb  Medes  rule  oyer  Eastern  Ask  for  SSOjrears,  L  6,  that 
is,  from  B.C.  875 — 525,  or  rather  660,  q.v.  infrck 

818.  Caranus,  an  Argive,  settles  at  Edessa,  in  Macedonia,  vii,  1* 
806 — HA.  Amulius  reigns  at  Alba  Louga  for  42  years,  xUu.  2. 

782.  Komulus  and  Remus  born,  xliii.  2. 

764.  Bttttus  founds  Gyrsne,  ziii,  7. 
7e4--753.  Numitor  king  of  Alba  Longa,  xliiL  8. 

756.  Decennial  Ai-chons  at  Athens  till  aa  686 ;  iL  7. 

753.  Rome  built,  xliii.  3. 
753 — 716.  Romulus  reigns,  xxxviii.  0  :  xlii.  3. 
742 — 722.  First  war  of  the  buai-tans  with  the  Mesaenians,  iiL  4. 
723—875.  Petdiceas  king  of  lljMsedool%  Til  2. 
716--67a  Oyges  king  of  Lydis,  i  7. 
715—672.  Numa  PompiUus  second  king  of  Rome,  xzzviii  6. 

703.  Phalantus  founds  Tarentum,  iii.  4. 

686.  Annual  Archous  at  Athena. 
684 — 667.  Second  war  uf  the  Spartans  with  the  M^senians,  iii.  5. 
675^643.  ArgffiUB  king  of  Macedonia,  yii.  2. 
643—608.  PhiUpking  of  Macedonia,  Tii.  2. 
616—578.  Tarquinius  Priscus  king  of  Rome,  zzxviiL  6;  zliii  4, 
608—566.  Aeropiis  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  2. 

5y9.  Marseilles  foimded  by  the  rhocaeaus,  ^liii-  3» 

6&2.  Solon  gives  laws  at  Athens,  ii.  7. 
587 — 562.  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  L  4,  6. 
576—581  ServiuB  TuUius  king  of  Rome,  zzzviiL  6. 

571.  Cyrus  bom  and  exposed,  i.  4. 

561.  Cynig  acknowledged  by  his  grandfather,  i«  5* 
558 — 526.  i^sistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  ii.  8. 
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p57-— 5^.  Croesi's  king  of  Lydia,  i.  7. 

560.  Cyrus  dethrones  ABtyages^  and  becozoeB  kix^  of  the  Modes, 

'  8S0T.  IIL-^TOS  BMmUi  OT  THI  YSWKtMJBt^ 

'The  PerHiaua  rule  over  Asia  from  B.C.  550 — 330. 
638.  CyruB  takes  Croesus  prisoner,  i.  7. 
534 — 509.^Tarquimus  Superbus,  seyenth  and  last  king  of  Bmney 
xzzTiii.  6.   In  bk  zeign  Pythagoras  flouziaheiy  zx.  4. 
530.  Cyras  takes  Babylon,  i.  7- 
528.  Cirrus  killed  by  the  Maesagetas,  i.  8, 

Cambysea  succeeds  him.  i,  9. 
526.  Pisistratus  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by  his  son  Hipparchus,  ii.  9. 
52L  Cambysea  ]>(-rislic:J,  i.  9.    Pseudo-Smerdis  reigns  7  months, 

i  9.    DariuB,  aon  of  Hystaspes,  succeeds,  L  10. 
512.  Darius  makes  war  on  the  Scythians,  i  10.  Hipparchus 
lolled,  ii.  9. 

511.  Darius  makes  himself  master  of  UAOedonis,  ii«  6  ;  vii*  8* 

503.  Hippias  eq^pelled  from  Athens,  ii.  9. 
507 — ^478.  Aiiiyntas  reigns  in  MaoedoniA|  Yii,  2. 

489.  Battle  of  Marathon. 
485—472.  Reign  of  Xerxes,  ii.  10. 
484 — 478.  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  xxiii.  4. 

470.  Battie  of  Thermopylae,  IL  11 ;  of  Salamis,  iL  12.  Hamilcar 
killed  m  Sicily,  ziz.  2. 

478.  Battles  of  Plata^a}  and  Mycale,  ii,  14. 
478—467.  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  xxiu.  4. 

478 — 435.  Alexander,  Biiecesaor  of  Amyntas,  reigns  in  MaoedoniSy  vii.  4. 
477.  City  and  iiarbour  of  Athens  repaired,  ii.  15. 
475.  Pausanians  and  Aristides  lay  waste  the  territories 

Pei-sia,  ii.  15. 
474.  An^Tilaus,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  iv.  2. 
472^424.  Artazefrzes  Longimanxuiy  iii  1. 

460.  Cimou  puts  to  flight  the  Persian  fleet,  ii.  15. 
468.  Third  war  of  the  Spartans  with  the  Messenians,  iii.  6. 
462.  The  Athenians  send  aid  to  Inarus,  Icing  of  Egypt,  iii.  6. 
456.  The  Spartans  league  with  the  Thebana  against  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  6.    A  war  enaues,  protracted  for  eleven  years.  . 
436.  Sophocles  joined  in  command  with  Pericles,  iii.  6, 
480—403.  The  Pelop<»ineuan  war,  iii.  7. 

425.  Bzpedition  of  the  A^eniaas  to  Sicily  in  aid  of  the  Leon- 
tin^,  iv.  3  ;  iii.  7. 
t       423.  Darius  Notbus  becomes  king  of  Persia,  v.  i. 

421.  A  peace  for  60  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, which  is  kept  only  for  6  years  and  10 
months,  iii.  7. 

414— >412.  The  fatal  expedition  ui  the  Athenians  to  Sicily,  iy.  4. 
413.  Aldbiades  exUed,  t.  1. 

412.  goes  to  8parts»  t.  1. 

410.  flees  from  Sparta  to  the  Persians,  t,  2« 
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410^407.  Alcibiades,  })einc;  rocalled  by  the  armj,  conducts  the  war 
with  great  succcbh.  v.  3,  4. 

403.  The  Spar  bans  and  Persians  conquered      the  Atliemans  at 

SeflitoSy  Y.  4. 
The  Gftrthagmiaiui  eater  SicOj,  y.  4.  . 
407.  Alcibia  les  again  in  exile ;  Conon  BUCceedB  him  in  eominand, 
V.  6,  6. 

405.  Victory  of  Lysander  at  ^^gospotamofly  in  December,  y.  6* 
Conon  flee«»  to  CJyprus,  iii.  6. 

Himilco  and  his  army  perish  by  a  pestilence  in  Sicily,  xix.  2. 
405 — 3G7.  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  xx.  I. 

404.  Athena  taken  by  Lyaander,  y.  8. 
404—365.  Artaxerzee  Mnemon,  y.  S ;  zL  1. 

403.  End  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Y.  8. 
The  thirty  tyrants  at  Athena,  Y,  8. 
Death  of  Alcibiades,  ib. 
402.  ThrasyV)ulu8  delivers  Athens  from  the  tyrants,  v.  9. 
404 — 3y9.  Expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against  Artaxerxes; 
retreat  of  the  tea  thousand,  v.  11, 
39B.  The  Laced»moniaaa  aend  Dercyllidaa  to  Asia,  vi  1. 
395 — 393.  Agettlans  at  war  witii  the  Peraiane  in  Asia,  yI  2. 
393.  Lysander  killed  at  Haltartna,  yI.  4. 

Victory  of  Conon  over  Pisander  at  Cnidus,  in  August,  vL  3. 
Age8ilaii<^  returns  from  Asia  and  defeate  the  Boeotians  at 
Coronea,  vi.  4. 
392.  Conon  rebuilds  the  walla  of  Athens,  vi.  5. 
390—^79.  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  viL  4. 
dSa  The  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  yI  6« 

Home  taken  and  bimit  by  tiie  Gauls,  Yi.  6. 
385.  War  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Arcadians,  yL  6. 
381.  The  Lacedsemonians  seize  the  Cadmea  at  Thebes,  yL  6. 
370.  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  vi  6. 
309,  368.  Alexander  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  4,  5. 
Philip  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  vii.  5. 
368.  Epaminondas  besieges  Sparta,  vi.  7. 
367.  Dionyains,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  dies,  zz.  5. 
337—342.  Dionysius  the  younger,  zzi  ). 
365^-339.  Artstxerxes  Ochus,  x.  3. 
364 — 359.  Perdiccas  III.  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  5. 
363.  Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  xvi.  4. 
362.  Battle  of  Mautinea  ;  death  of  Epaminondas,  vi.  7. 
359.  Philip  escapes  from  Thebes  and  possesses  HimaAlf  of  the 
throne,  vii.  5. 
356-335.  Reign  of  FhiUp,  yIx.  5. 
'  355.  Alexander  bom. 

Dionysius  expelled  from  Sicily,  zzL  2, 
3514—345.  The  Sacred  War,  viil  1. 

'    345.  Dionvsius  returns  from  Italy  to  Syracuse,  xxi.  3. 

342.    again  driven  from  Sicily,  and  retires  to  Corinth, 

xxi.  5. 


CHRONOIjOGY. 


B.C. 

Ml.  Alexander,  brother  of  OlympiaSy  becomes  king  of  Epirua, 

viii.  6. 

337.  Philip  defeats  the  Atheuians  at  Obaeronea,  ix.  3. 
336.         calls  a  council  of  the  Qfeeks at  Corintii,  iz.  5. 
335.   killed  ;  Alexander  succeeds  him,  ix.  6,  8. 

Diirius  Codomannus  becomes  king  of  Persia,  x.  3. 
333.  Alcx;in<lrr  defeats  the  Persians  at  the  Granicua,  zi.  6. 

332.  at  Issus,  xL  9. 

331.   takes  Tyre,  xL  10. 

830.  founds  Al0z«adii%  zL  1 L 

 defeats  the  Peiuana  at  Arbela,  xL  14. 

Death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirua,  xii.  2. 
32d,   Daiius,  and  end  of  the  Persian  empire,  x.  8 ;  zL  14. 

8B0T.  lY.— THE  ElffntI  OF  THE  MaOBDOlTIAm. 

Agi**  kinp  of  Sparta  falls  in  battle  against  Autipater,  xii  1. 
327.  Alcxauder  subdues  the  people  about  Mount  Caucasus,  xii.  5. 

326.  mTades  India ;  oonqaen  PoniB,  xii  8. 

324.  retoros  to  Babylon,  xii.  1 8. 

323.  dies  at  Babylon,  xii.  13,  aged  33. 

322.  Alexander's  empire  divide*!  among  his  generals^  xiii  4 ;  war 

of  the  Greeks  against  Aotipater,  xiii.  5. 
321.  Keoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  and  Craterus  killed,  xiii.  8. 
319.  The  Bomans  sent  under  the  yoke  by  the  Samnitei^  xviii.  4. 
318.  Antipater  dies,  xiv.  5. 

316.  AridsDus  and  Eurydice  killed  by  Olympiai^  xIt*  & 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  xxii.  1. 
315.  Eumeuegtakni  priHoner  by  Antigouusandputtodeath,xiT.4. 

Olympius  killed  by  Cassander,  xiv.  6. 
909.  Agathodes  makes  war  upon  the  CartttaginnanB  in  Afirieayp 
zxu.  4. 

303.  The  generala  of  Alexander  assume  the  title  of  king%  XT.  2. 
300.  Antigonus  falls  in  battle  at  Ipnus,  xv.  4. 

Agathocles  makes  war  on  the  Bnittii,  xxiii.  1. 
293.  Demetrius  becomes  king  of  Macedouiu,  xvi.  1. 

Dea^  of  Agathocles,  xxiii.  2. 
292.  Death  of  Demetrius,  stI.  2. 
283—243.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt»  xvi  2, 
281.  Death  of  LysimaoTmB.  xvii.  2. 
280.  Pyrrhus  defeat's  thr  I  tonnius,  xvtii.  1  ;  xxxriiL  4. 
Seleucus  killed  by  Ptolemy  Ccrauiius,  xvii  2. 
280—260.  AntiochuB  Soter  kin^  of  Syria,  xvii  2. 

27&  Ptolemy  Cewnnus  killed  by  the  Gauk  under  Belgius,  xxiy. 
8.  Bronnus^  with  most  of  his  junny,  perishes  at  Ddplu^ 

xxir.  f>. 

275.  The  Gwuh  settle  in  Gallo  grtBcia,  XXT.  2.  ' 
269.  Pyrrhus  killed  at  Argoa,  xxv.  6. 
204.  ifmt  Pnmo  mr  begins,  xii  4 ;  continues  28  yean* 
200^245.  Antiochusy  sumamed  Deus,  rdgns  over  Syri«y  zxTiL  1. 
255.  The  FkrthisiiB  molt  from  the  S|7riaoi^  x&.  4. 
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251  Theodotufl,  Drefect  of  the  BactrianSy  revolt*  from  tli« 
Syrians,  xlL  4. 

253~216L  TaridatMy  aeoond  king  of  the  Parthians,  xli.  5.  ' 

2i6— 220.  Ftblemy  Euefgretesr  niooeHwr  of  Ptolenj  PyiadMpira^ 

xxvii.  1. 

245—224.  Seleucus  II  successor  of  Antiocbns  DeuB,  xxvii.  1. 

242.  Theodotus  II.  succeeds  his  father  in  Bactria,  xU.  4. 
241—^231.  Demetrius  IL  king  of  ¥aiw<!otri»,  mteoeeMr  of  Antlgciraa 

Qonnatasy  zxtL  '2. 
237—228.  Hamilcar  in  Spain,  xliv.  6. 

231—220.  Antigonus  II.  king  of  MaoedonU,  floooMMT  of  Demetriui^ 

xxviii.  3. 

228—220.  Hasdmbal,  successor  to  Hamilour,  in  Sj^am,  xUv.  5. 
225—222.  Seleucus  IIL,  xxvii  3. 
222—180.  Anttookus  the  Qfrnk^  zxix.  1. 

'221.  Gleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dofo«led  by  Antigonus,  floes 

into  Kgypt,  xxvui.  4. 
220—177.  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  successor  to  Antigonus  II.,  xxviiL  4. 
220 — 203.  Ptolemy  Philopator  auccesaor  to  Euergetes,  xxix.  1. 

220.  Hannibal  succeeds  Hasdmbal  in  Spain,  xxix. 

219.  Lyouigus  king  of  Sperta*  sdz.  1. 
218—203.  Hannibal  in  Italy,  xxxviii.  4  ;  xliv.  6. 

217.   defeats  Flaminius,  xxLx,  2. 

216.  Philip  of  Macedonia  sends  ambap^adors  to  Hannibal,  )uux.  4. 
216 — 20b.  Artabanus,  successor  of  Teridatei^,  m  Parthia,  xlL  5. 
215.  LaDvinus  goes  into  Greece,  xxix.  4. 
214.  Hieron^us,  grandson  of  Hiero,  euoeeeds  bim. 
207.  Prtapatius,  saooesaor  of  Artabanus,  in  Parthia,  xU. 
205.  Philip  makes  peace  with  the  Romans,  xxix.  4. 
203.  8cipio  defeats  Hannibal  at  Zarna,  xxxviii  6. 
203 — 180.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  successor  of  Philopator,  xxx.  2  ;  xxxi.  1. 
202.  End  of  the  second  Punic  war,  xxxiv.  1. 
199.  The  Acbmuis  revolt  from  Philip  to  the  Romans,  zxiz.  4^ 
IdB.  Philip  defeated  by  Flamininus  at  Cynoscepbate,  rxx.  8* 
197.  Hannibal  flees  to  Antiochus  the  Great.  xxxL  2. 
193 — 173.  Phraates,  successor  of  Priapatius,  in  Parthia,  xli.  6. 

191.  Scipio  Asiaticus  overcomes  Antiochus,  xxxviii.  6  ;  xxxi.  8. 
190.  The  iBtolians  subdued  by  the  liomans,  xxxii  1. 

Hannibal  ^h  Ihnislas  in  Bithynia,  xixii.  4. 
188.  Manlius  triumphs  over  the  Gauls,  xxxviii.  6. 
186 — 175.  Seleucus  lY.  successor  to  AntioohUB  the  Qreat,  xnii.  2. 
184.  Death  of  Philopcemen,  xxxii.  1. 
Death  of  Hannibal,  xxxii.  4. 
Death  of  Scipio  Africanus,  xxxiL  4. 
182.  Philip  of  Macedonia  puts  to  death  his  son  Demetrius,  xzziiS. 
180 — 145.  Ptolemy  Philometor  successor  of  Epiphanes^  zzriv*  2, 
180 — 144.  Eucratidas  king  of  the  Bactrians.  xli.  6. 
177 — 169.  Perseus  successor  of  Philip  in  Miu  edonia,  xxxii.  3. 
175 — 163.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sue*  es.sor  to  St  leucus,  xxziv.  2, 
J  73— 136.  Mithridates  bucceabur  of  Phraates,  xli.  j|  ii. 
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160.  Penwtu,  tiie  kst  king  of  Mftoedoni^  tekon  pfuoner  by  the 

163—161.  Antiofihus  Eupator  successor  of  Epipbanes,  xxxiv,  3, 
161  — 149.  Demetrius  II.  successor  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  xxxiv.  3. 
14 y — lib.  Demetiius  killed ;  the  throne  occupied  by  Aiejumder  Bala, 

XZXY.  1. 

148.  Pmnaa^  king  of  Bitiiyiti%  killed  Iqr  his  ■on,  zudv;  i» 
146L  Carthage  destroyed,  xzxtML  6 ;  GdrintiL  daatroyed,  xxsir. 
146—140.  ViriatuB  in  Spain,  xliv.  2. 

145—125.  Alexander  Bala  killed  ;  Demetrins  TsTicator  reigns,  xxxT,  2. 
145 — lib.  Ptolemy  Physcon  successor  of  Philometor,  xxxviii.  8. 
138—129.  Demetrius  of  Syria  in  captivi^  among  the  Farthians^ 

xxxviiL  9, 10 ;  xxxvi.  1. 
137—192.  AttaluB  III.  laet  king  of  Pergaiini%  thH  4. 
136 — 12^  AntiockuB  YIL  brother  of  Demetrius,  zzxviii.  9. 
136 — 127.  FfaiaateB  Buccessor  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  xlii.  1. 
12d.  Pefgamus  taken  from  Arifltonieiia,  and  made  a  Aomaa 

province,  xxxvi.  4. 
Antiochus  VII.  killed  by  the  Parthiaos;  restoration  of 

Demetrius,  xxxvii.  10, 
12d — 121.  Alexander  Zabinas  pretended  heir  to  the  throne  of  Syriat 

xudx  1. 

127—123.  Artabanns  sncceeBor  of  Fhraatea,  zliL  2. 

125.  Death  of  Demetrius  in  Syria ;  Seleuona  Y.  succeedSy  zzzlx.  1. 
124 — 62.  Mithridates  the  Great  king  of  PontUB,  xxxvii.  I. 

124.  SeleueuB  V.  killed  by  bis  mother,  Txxix.  1. 
124 — 95.  Antiochus  VIII.,  surnamed  Grypus,  king  of  Syria^  zzziz.  !• 
123—86.  Mithridates  II  king  of  Parthia.  xlii.  2. 

121.  Alexander  Zabiuafi  killed  by  Antiochus  Vlii.,  yttit,  2» 
lia  AntioehuB  YIIL  kflk  hk  mother,  zxzix.  2. 
118—91.  Ptolemy  LathyruB  suQoefieor  of  Ptolemy  Phyioonf 
110—84.  Antiochus  IX.  (Cyzicenus)  rival  of  Antiochna  YIIL,  xzxix  2. 
105.  Jugurtha  led  in  triumph  by  Marius. 
Caepio  killed  by  the  Cimbri,  xxxii.  2. 
104—101.  The  Cimbri  and  Ten  tones  lay  waste  Helvetia,  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  are  defeated  by  Marius,  xxxviiL  4. 
95.  Cyrene  bequeathed  to  the  Komans,  xxxix.  5. 
90-«.  The  Memo  "war,  zxxviil  4* 

88.  Mithridates  defeats  Aquiliufl,  xzztul  8. 
88—  82.  Civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  xxxvlli.  4. 

82.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  chosen  king  of  Syria,  zl.  1, 
78—72.  The  war  with  Sertorius,  xliii.  5. 

67,  Crete  and  Cilicia  made  Roman  provinces,  xxxix.  5. 

Tigranes  deprived  of  the  throne  of  Syria  by  Lucullus  xl.  2. 
66—61.  The  war  with  Mithridates  conducted  by  Pompey,  xiiiL  d. 
62.  Death  of  HithridateB,  zzzrii.  I. 

Syria  made  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey,  zl,  % 
58 — 48.  Julius  Cesar  proconsul  of  Ckiul,  xliiL 
53—36.  OrodeR  kinj^  of  Parthia,  xlii.  2. 

53.  Cxaasus  killed  by  the  Parthians^  ilil.  4« 
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4J.  Civil  war  between  Or^^sar  and  Pompey,  zlii.  4. 

\      48.  liattle  of  I'iiarsaiiii,  xln.  4. 

43.  Bmttu  Knd  G^wnuB  at  war  with  the  TrlmnTiri,  xlii.  4. 

3d.  Ventidin.^  IdlU  FMorcu^  son  of  the  king  of  Pafthia,  xlii.  4. 
3J.  Phrautes  IV  ,  succeaflor  of  Orodm,  Idqg  of  Ftethia»  reigns  40 

yefirs,  xlii.  4,  h. 
35.  ATitony  put  to  flight  by  the  Parthians,  iiii.  5. 
30 — 23,  Piii-uatea  diiven  from  hia  tiuune  by  Tiridatea,  and  restored  by 

the  Soythians,  zBi  5. 
24.  AugustuB  returns  from  Spain,  which  had  been  subdued  three 

yean  before,  zliv.  '5. 
20.  The  Parthians  restore  the  Boman  standards  and  vrisoaerB, 

xlu.  5. 
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LIY£S  0¥  EMIN£J!iI  COMMAND£RS. 


PREFACE. 

I  DO  not  doubt  that  tliere  will  be  nianv,*  Atticus,  who  will 
think  this  kind  of  wnLnigf  tntiing  lu  its  nature,  and  not 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  when 
they  shall  find  it  related  who  taught  Epaminondas  music,  or 
866  it  numbered  among  his  accomplishments,  that  he  danced 
gracefully,  and  played  ekilfuUy  on  the  flutes^.  But  these  will 
he  such,  for  the  most  part,  as,  heing  unacquainted  with  Greek 
literatuie,  will  think  nothing  right  but  what  agrees  with  their 
own  customs. 

If  these  readers  will  but  understand  that  the  same  things 
are  not  becoming  or  unbecoming  among  all  people,  but  that 
eveiy  thmg  is  judged  by  the  usages  of  men's  forefathers,  they 
will  not  wonder  that  we,  in  setting  forth  the  excellencies  of  tfaie 
Greeks,  have  had  regard  to  their  manners.  For  to  Cimon,  an 
eminent  man  among  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  no  disgrace 
to  have  his  half-sister,  §  by  the  feither's  side,  in  marriage,  as 
his  countrymen  followed  the  same  practice ;  but  such  a  union, 
according  to  the  order  of  things  among  us,  is  deemed  unlawful. 

*  Pit  rosqueJ\  For  ]pluirimOB,  So^  a  Uttie  below,  |>2era$iM--Mm<  cfaoMYiy 

for  plurima. 

t  Hoc  genus  scripttArceJ]  These  brief  memoirs  of  eminent  men,  inter- 
apersed  with  aUiisiong  to  national  hsbtts  and  pecdliaritiefl. 
t  5nf&H9  etsniduc'l  The  plural,  JIuUb,  ia  naed,  becauae  the  Qreeks,  and 

tlie  Romans,  who  adopted  the  praeiice  from  them,  played  on  different 
kinds  of  flutes  or  pipes,  equal  and  uneqtuil,  rifjhi  aud  left-handed,  and 
olteu  on  two  at  once.  See  Colman'a  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Terence  ;  Smith's  Classical  Diet.  art.  Tibia  ;  Life  of  Epaminondas,  c.  2. 

§  Sororem  gemumam,'}  A  halfwriater  by  the  motft^i'a  tide  was  calied 
tvrttr  utmna.  Her  name  waa  Elplnice,  See  the  Life  of  dtnon. 
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In  Greece  it  is  considered  an  honour  to  young  men  to  have  as 
many  lovers  as  possible.  At  Lacedsemon  there  is  no  widow f  so 
noble  that  will  not  go  upon  the  stage,  if  engaged  for  a  certain 
sum.  Through  the  whole  of  Greece  it  was  accounted  a  great 
glory  to  be  proclaimed  a  conqueror  at  Olympia;  while  to 
appear  upon  the  stage,  and  become  a  spectacle  to  the  public,^ 

*  Jmaiores.']  See  the  Life  of  AldbiadeB^  a  2.  Apud  Graeott  saya 
Cic.  de  Bep^  fragm.  lib  i\  ,  <  j  fjrobrio  fuU  addescentibiu,  si  amatorea 
non  haberent.    See  Mudmas  l^iia^  Disaerl  Tiii. — zL  ;  Potter^a  Antiq. 

of  Greece,  b.  iv.  c,  9. 

•f"  NnUa — vidua— qua:  wm  ad  »rm<tm  eat  mercede  ctmdiirta.]  This  is 
not  said  with  reference  to  that  i)erioil  in  tbe  history  of  Sparta  when  it 
adhered  to  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus,  under  which  it  was  not  allowed  to 
witness  either  comedy  or  tragedy,  aa  Plutarch  in  bis  TnstknUta  Laconica 
shows,  but  to  tbe  time  when  the  ancient  discipline  and  austerity  wera 
trodden  under  foot,  and  the  state  sunk  into  luxury  and  effeminacy ;  a 
condition  of  things  which  took  place  under  Leonidas  and  Agis,  and 
chiefly,  indeed,  through  the  licentiouduess  of  the  women,  if  we  may 
credit  what  Plutarch  saya  in  his  life  of  Agu.  From  the  earliest  times, 
however,  according  to  Aristotle,  PtMt,  ii.  9,  the  Spartan  women  were 
inclined  to  live  very  intemperately  and  luxuriously,  and  Lyeurgus 
endt\avonrod  to  subject  them  to  laws,  but  was  obliged  to  desist,  through 
th'/  }>poHition  which  they  made.  Hence  Phito.  also,  de  Legg.  lib  ii., 
alludes  to  the  avctrtg,  laxity,  of  the  Spartaii  womeu.  — i*acA«er.  But 
with  all  such  explaiiations  the  passage  is  stfll  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory. Wby  ia  a  widow  particularly  specified  ?  No  passage  in  any 
ancient  author  has  been  found  to  support  this  observation  of  Nepofl^  if 
it  be  his.  What  Aristotle  Hays  in  disparagement  of  the  Lacedrpmonian 
women  is  ])retty  well  refuted,  as  Van  Stavereu  observe?,  by  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Lyeurgus,  c.  14.  Besides,  there  were  no  female  actors 
among  the  Greeks.  For  ad  $emam  Freindieniius  (apud  Bosder.  ad 
h.  1.)  proposes  to  read  ad  ccenam,  whiclt  Cesner  apforoyes;  Heunnger 
conjectures  ad  lenam.  The  conjecture  of  Withof,  ad  encceniaf  compared 
with  Hor  A.  P.  2B2,  Fejf(i.<t  rnatrona  vyoveri  jttsm  dkhm,  might  appear 
in  some  degree  plausible,  were  not  iyKinvui  a  word  resting  on  scarcely 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Septuagiiit  and  ecclesiastical 
writers;  for  though  it  occurs  in  Quintilian,  vii.  2,  the  passage  is 
scarcely  inteUigibk,  and  the  reading  has  generally  been  thought 
unsound-  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  20,  would  read  qticB  non  ad 
cattiam  ^ftt  merrfde  condicfam,  i.e.  to  a  supper  or  banquet  fnrni.=?bed  by 
a  general  contribution  of  the  guests.  But  none  of  these  critics  cite 
any  authority  in  support  of  their  emendations.  As  to  tlie  last,  it 
would  toe  casting  no  dishonour  upon  a  noble  widow  to  say  that  she 
went  to  a  coma  candictay  for  such  cwjia  might  be  among  those  of  her 
own  class.  Nor  is  the  appiicahility  of  mercede  in  such  a  phrase 'quite 
4Mrtain. 

t  In  see II  am  prodire  et  pnptdo  esse  sptdacxdo,  ft^c]  Actors  are  here 
cuuiounded  witb  the  rhapsodistSy  or  reciters  of  poetry.  L)emoathene^ 
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a  dishonour  to  no  one  in  that  nation ;  but  all  these  prac- 
tices are,  with  us,  deemed  partly  infamous,  partly  mean,  and 
at  variance  with  respectability.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
things  in  our  habits  are  decorous,  which  are  by  them  con- 
sidered unbecoming ;  for  what  Roman  is  ashamed  to  bring  his 
wife  to  a  feast,  or  whose  consort  does  not  occupy  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  company?  But 
in  Greece  the  case  is  far  otherwise;  for  a  wife  is  neither 
admitted  to  a  feast,  except  among  relations,  nor  does  she  sit 
anywhere  but  in  the  innermost  apartment  of  the  house,* 
whicli  is  called  the  f/yrmconitis,  and  into  which  nobody  goes  wlio 
is  not  connected  with  her  hy  near  relationsliip. 

But  both  the  size  of  mv  intended  volume,  and  my  haste  to 
relate  what  I  have  undertaken,  prevent  me  from  saying  more 
on  this  point.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  our  subject,  and 
relate  in  this  book  the  lives  of  eminent  commanders. 

de  Corand,  upbraids  ^^schines  as  being  an  actor. — Rinckii  Prolegom.  in 
.Sm,  Prob,  p.  zlii. 

*  This  is  not  true  of  tbe  Spartan  women,  for  they,  who  boasted 
that  they  alone  were  the  mothers  of  men,  led  a  Ufe  of  less  restraint. 
Besides,  by  the  laws  of  Lycni  n^ns,  the*  young  women  took  part  in  the 
public  exercises. — Binck,  ProUgom,  ibid. 
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Miltiades  leads  'out  a  colony  to  the  Chersonese ;  is  mocked  by  the 
people  of  Lcmnos,  I. — Makes  himself  ma.ster  of  the  Chersonese ; 
takes  Lemnoa  aud  the  Cyclades,  IL — Is  appointed  by  Darius, 
when  he  was  making  war  on  Scythia,  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
iBter ;  snggwts  a  plan  for  delivering  Qreeee  from  the  Pendane;  ift 
opposed  by  Histiacus,  III.— Exhorts  his  countrymen  to  meet 
Darius  in  the  field,  IV. — Defeats  Dnrin=^  before  the  arrival  of  the 
allies,  V. — How  he  is  rewarded.  VL — Breaks  off  the  siege  of 
Paros,  is  condemned,  and  dies  in  priaon,  YIX. — True  cause  of  his 
condemnation,  VIII. 

L  At  the  time  yfhen  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  eminent  above  all  his  countrymen,  both  for  the 
antiquity  of  his  family,  the  glory  of  bis  forefathers,  and  his 
own  good  conduct,*  and  was  of  such  an  age  that  his  fellow  citi- 
zens might  not  only  hope  well  of  him,  but  assure  themseWes  that 
he  would  bo  such  as  they  found  him  when  he  became  known, 
it  chanced  that  the  Athenians  wished  to  send  colonists  to  the 
Chersonese.f  The  number  of  the  party  being  great,  and  many 
applying  for  a  share  in  tiiti  expedition,  some  chosen  fr  ni  innong 
them  were  sent  to  Delphi,}  to  consult  Apollo  what  leader  they 
should  take  in  preference  to  any  other  ;  for  the  Thracians  at 
the  time  had  possession  of  those  parts,  with  whom  they  would 
be  obliged  to  contend  in  war.  The  Pythia  expressly  directed 
them,  when  thej  put  the  question,  to  take  Miltiades  as  their 

*  ModestiaJ]  "  Good  conduct,"  or  prudence,"  or  "  knowledge  how 
to  aet,"  seems  to  be  the  true  aenae  of  the  word.  **  Itaque,  ut  eandem 
{tvTaiiav]  nos  modestiam  appeUemua,  Bie  definitur  d  Stoicis,  ut 
modeatia  sit  scientia  earum  rerimi,  qusD  agentur  aut  dicentur,  suo  loco 
collocandarum :  .  .  .  scientia — opportunitatiB  idonoonim  ad  agen- 
dum temporum.  Sed  potest  esse  eadem  prudeniiai  dehnitio." — Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  40. 

t  The  Thraoian  Chenoneae.    But  it  is  to  be  obseired  that  the 

author,  in  this  biography,  confounds  Miltiades,  the  sou  of  Cimon,  with 
Miltiades  the  elder,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  It  Avas  the  latter  who  settled 
the  colony  in  the  Thracian  Cheisonese,  and  left  the  sovereignty  of  it 
at  his  death  to  Stesagoras,  the  non  of  his  half-brother  Cimon,  and 
brother  to  Miltiad^  the  younger,  who  became  governor  of  it  on  the 
death  of  Stesagorftd,  being  sent  out  hj  Pisistratus  for  that  purpose. 

X  Ex  Vis  ddecii  Dripkos  ddiberotum  mi$9i  tunt,  qui  contulerent  ApoUi- 
nem,  <fcc  J  l^^ither  ddib(ratum,  or  q^d  cormderent  ApoUinem^  might  be 
omitted  as  supeiHuous.  Bos  retains  both  in  his  texl^  but  suspects  the 
latter. 
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commander,  as,  if  they  did  so,  their  undertakings  would  be 
successful.  Upon  this  answer  from  the  oracle,  MiUiades  set  out 
for  the  Ohersonese  with  a  fleet,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  body 
of  men,t  and  touched  at  Lemnos,  when,  wishing  to  reduce 
the  people  of  the  island  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and 
requesting  the  Lemnians  to  surrender  of  their  oxm  accord, 
they,  in  mockery,  replied  that  they  would  do  so,  whenever 
he,  leaving  home  with  a  fleet,  should  reach  Lemnos  by  the  aid 
of  the  wind  Aquilo;  for  this  wind,  rising  from  the  north,  is 
contrary  to  those  setting  out  from  Athens.  Miltiades,  having 
110  time  for  delay,  directed  his  course  to  the  quarter  to  which 
he  was  bound,  and  amvod  at  the  Cherbouese. 

II.  Having  there,  in  a  short  time,  scattered  the  forces  of 
the  barbarians,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  territory 
that  he  had  desired,  he  strengthened  suitable  places  with 
fortresses,  *  settled  the  multitude,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  in  the  country,  and  enriched  them  by  frequent  excursions. 
Nor  was  he  less  aided,  in  this  proceeding,  by  good  conduct 
than  by  good  fortune,  for  after  he  had,  by  the  valour  of  his 
men,  routed  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  he  settled  affairs  with 
the  greatest  equity,  and  resolved  upon  residing  in  the  country 
himself.  He  held,  indeed,  among  the  inhabitants,  the  authority 
of  a  king,  though  he  wanted  the  name  ;  and  he  did  not 
attain  this  luilacnce  more  by  his  power  than  by  his  justice. 
IN  l>i  did  he  the  less,  on  this  account,  perform  his  duty  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  he  had  come.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  happened  that  he  held  his  oHice  in  pi-rpctuity,  not 
less  with  the  consent  of  tliose  who  had  sent  him,  than  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  gone  thither. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonese  in  this  man- 
ner, he  returned  to  Lemnos,  and  called  on  the  people  to  deliver 
up  their  dtj  to  him  according  to  their  promise  ;  for  they  had 
said  that  when  he,  starling  from  home,  should  reach  their 
country  by  the  aid  of  the  north  wind,  they  would  surrender 
themselves ;  and  he  had  now  a  home,  **  he'  told  them,  in 
.  the  Chersonese."    The  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  Lemnos, 

*  dm  ddecfd  mamt.]  A' body  hidi^peodMit  of  tiuwe  who  were  going 
to  settle  in  the  colony. 

t  Loca  casteUis  idonea  commv/niitJ]  A  late  editor  absurdly  takes 
eoBtdlis  for  a  dative.  Tacit.  Ann,  iiL  74 :  CaMt$Ua  tt  mninUionit  uhmeu 
lock  ioiponens. 
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though  the  event  had  fallen  out  contrary  to  their  expectatum, 
jetheing  influenced,  not  hj  the  words,  but  by  the  good  fortune 
of  their  adTonaries,  did  not  venture  to  resist,  but  withdrew  out 
of  the  island.  With  like  success  he  reduced  some  other  islands, 
which  are  called  tho  Cyclades,  under  the  power  of  the 
Athenians. 

III.  About  the  same  period,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
resolved  upon  transporting  his  army  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
and  making  war  upon  the  Scythians.  He  constructed  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Tster,  by  wliich  he  might  lead  across  his  forces. 
Of  this  1  rid'^^e  he  left  as  guardians,  during  his  absence,*  the 
chiefsf  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ionia  and  .^^^'olia, 
and  to  whom  lie  luKi  given  the  sovereignty  of  their  respective 
cities ;  for  tie  tb.ou<fht  that  he  should  most  easily  keep  under 
his  power  such  of  tlie  inliabitants  of  Asia  as  spoke  Greek,  if  he 
gave  their  towns  to  be  held  by  bis  friends,  to  whom,  if  he  should 
be  crushed,:!:  no  hope  of  safety  would  be  left.  Among  the 
number  of  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  bridge  was  then  en- 
trusted, was  Miltiades. 

As  several  messengers  brought  word  that  Darius  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  enterprise,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Scythians,  Miltiades,  in  consequence,  exhorted  the  guaidians 
of  the  bridge  not  to  lose  an  opportunitj,  presented  them  by 
by  fortune,  of  seeuring  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  for  if  Darius 
should  be  destroyed,  together  with  the  army  that  be  had  taken 
with  him,  not  only  £urope  would  be  safe,  but  also  those  who, 
being  Greeks  by  birth,  inhabited  Asia,  would  be  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  and  from  all  danger.  **  This,**  he  said, 
might  easily  be  accomplished,  for,  if  the  bridge  were  broken 
down,  the  king  would  perish  in  a  few  days,  either  by  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  or  by  famine."  After  most  of  them  had  assented 
to  this  proposal,  Histtttus  of  Miletus,  pretented  the  design  from 
being  executed ;  saying  that  "the  same  course  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient for  those  who  held  sovereign  command,  as  for  the  multi- 
tude, since  their  authority  depended  on  the  power  of  Darius,  and. 

♦  J)um  ipse  abesset  ]  He  fixed,  according  to  HerodotuR,  a  term  of 
sixty  days  for  Yiia  absence,  on  the  expiration  .of  which  the  guardians  of 
the  bridge  might  depart 

t  Pr&dpea.]  The  t3nrants  or  soTareignB  of  tlM  Qreek  oitui^  Who 
held  thdr  power  under  the  protection  of  Darius. 

X  o^jDffm.]  If  he  shouhi  be  cnisheri,  nnd  the  PrrsiRn  empira 
consequent!/  overthrown,  they  would  be  left  without  &  protector. 
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if  he  were  cat  off,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  goremmentB, 
and  suffer  punishiuent  at  the  hands  of  their  subjects     and  that 

be  himself,  therefore,  was  so  far  from  agreeing  in  opinion  with 
tlie  rest,  that  he  thought  uolhiug  more  advantageous  for  them 
than  that  the  kincjdoni  of  the  Persians  should  be  upheld.'* 
As  m(!->t  went  over  lu  thi^  (^piiiiun,  !]\IiltiHdes,  not  doubting  that 
his  proposal,  since  so  many  were  acipiainted  with  it,  -would 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  quitted  the  Chersonese,  and  went 
again  to  reside  at  Athens.  His  suggestion,  though  it  did  not 
take  effect,  is  yet  highly  to  be  commended,  as  he  showed  him- 
self a  greater  friend  Co  the  general  likierty  than  to  his  own 
power. 

IV*  Darius,  when  he  had  returned  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
prepared,  at  the  exhortation  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  reduce 
Greece  under  his  dominion,  a  fleet *of  five  hundred  ships,  and 

appoiiilt'd  JJatis  ami  Ana|tliernes  to  tlie  coniniand  of  it,  to 
whom  he  assigned  two  hundred  thousand  infantry  and  ten 
thousand  cavalry ;  allegin^^  as  a  rcaMtn  for  his  enterprise, 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Atlionians,  because,  with  their 
aid,  the  Tonians  had  stormed  bardisf  and  put  his  garri- 
son to  death.  These  generals  of  the  king,  having  brought  up 
tlieir  fleet  to  Eubcea,  soon  took  Eretria,  carried  off  all  the 
citizens  of  the  place,^  and  sent  them  into  Asia  to  the  king. 
They  then  went'  to  Attica,  and  drew  up  their  forces  in  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Athens 
about  ten  miles.  The  Athenians,  though  alarmed  at  this 
sodden  descent,  so  near  and  so  menacing,  sought  assistance 
nowhere  but  from  the  Spartans,  and  despatcbed  Phidippides, 
a  courier  of  the  class  called  hermrodromoi,^  to  Latiedaemon,  to 
ac^^uaint  them  how  speedy  assistance  they  needed.    At  home, 

*  Civihus  auia  pcencuf  daturos,^  They  would  be  called  to  account  for 
baving  made  theniflclves  tyrants. 

+  The  lonians  had  rebelled  against  Persia,  to  which  they  had  been 
subject,  aud,  with  some  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  had  burned  Sard  is. 
This  is  alleged  among  the  frivolous  reasons  for  the  Tersian  wai\  See 
Herod,  t.  101—105;  Perizon.  ad  JSHiaa.  Y.  H.  adi.  58;  Fabric,  ad 
Oroa.  iL  6 ;  and  Plut  Vit.  Aristid. —  Van  StcuveretL 

X  Omna  ^jui  ffeniii  cw€f]  That  isy  all  the  people  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea.  They  were  carried  to  Sua%  and  treated  kindly  by  Darius. 
See  Hcrnd  vi.  119. 

§  *Ufitoo8p6ptotf  "day  couriers,"  who  rould  run  a  great  distance  in  a 
day.    Jngeni  die  uno  cwsu  emetieuiai  spaiiam,   Liv,  xxxi.  24. 
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meanwhile,  they  appointed  ten  captains  to  command  the  anny, 
and  among  them  ^liltiades. 

Among  these  captains  there  was  a  great  discussioti ,  whether 
thev  should  defend  themselves  within  the  walls,  or  march  out 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  decide  the  contest  in  the  field.  Mil- 
tiades  was  the  only  one  extremely  urgent  that  a  camp  should 
be  formed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,*'  he  said,  *'if  that  were 
done,  not  only  would  couTBge  be  added  to  their  countrymen, 
when  they  saw  that  there  no  distrust  of  their  valour,  but 
the  enemy,  from  the  same  cause,  would  be  less  bold,  if  they 
saw  that  the  Athenians  would  venture  to  oppose  them  with  so 
small  a  force.*' 

V.  In  this  crisis  no  state  gave  assistance  to  the  Athenians, 
except  that  of  Platsea,  which  sent  them  a  thousand  men.  On 
the  arrival  of  these,  the  number  of  ten  thousand  armed  men 
was  made  up  ;  a  band  which  was  animated  with  an  extraor* 
diuary  ardour  to  fight.  Hence  it  happened  that  Mildades  had 
more  influence  than  his  colleagues,  for  the  Athenians,  incited 
by  his  authority,  led  out  their  forces  from  the  city,  and  pitched 
their  camp  in  an  eligible  place.  The  next  day,  having  set 
themselves  in  array  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  opposite  the  enemy, 
they  engaged  in  battle  with  a  novel  stratagem,  and  with  the 
utmost  impetuosity.  For  trees  had  been  strewed  in  many 
directions,  with  this  intention,  that,  while  they  themselves 
were  covered  hy  the  high  hills,*  the  enemy  s  cavalry  might  be 
impeded  by  the  spread  of  trees,  so  tliat  they  might  not  be  sur- 
rounded l)v  numbers.  Datis,  though  he  saw  that  the  gi  inid 
was  unlkvoarable  for  his  men,  yet,  depending  on  the  niniil)er 
of  his  force,  was  desirous  to  engage,  and  the  rather,  bei  luse 
he  thonglit  it  of  advantage  to  ii<.dit  before  the  Spartans  came 
to  the  enemv's  assistance.  He  led  into  the  field,  therefore,  a 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  battle.  Tn  the  enconnfer  the  Athenians,  throngh  their 
valour,  had  so  mnch  the  advantage,  that  they  ronted  ten  times 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  threw  them  into  such  a  conster- 
nation, that  the  Persians  betook  themselves,  not  to  their  camp, 
but  to  their  ships.  Than  this  battle  there  has  hitherto  been 
none  more  glorious ;  for  never  did  so  small  a  band  overthrow 
so  numerous  a  host. 

*  The  text  is  here  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  tm  all  the  critics 
remark,  but  I  have  given  what  is  evideotiy  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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VI.  For  this  victory  it  does  not  seem  improper  to  state 
what  reward  was  conferred  on  Miltiades,  that  it  may  be  t])e 
more  easily  understood  that  the  nature  of  all  states  is  tlie 
same ;  for  as  honours  among  our  own  people  were  once  few 
and  inexpensivet  and  for  that  reason  highly  prized,  but  are 
now  costly  and  common,  so  we  find  that  it  formerly  was 
among  the  Athenians.  For  to  this  ^ery  Miltiades,  who  had 
saved  Athens  and  the  whole  of  Greece,  such  honour  only 
was  granted,  that  when  the  hattle  of  Marathon  was  painted  in 
the  portico  called  PcecUe,*  his  figure  was  placed  first  in  the 
]  nil  liber  of  the  ten  commanders,  and  be  was  represented  as  en- 
rouraging  his  men,  and  commencing  the  battle.  Tbe  same 
people,  after  the}-  ac(|uired  greater  power,  and  were  corrupted 
by  the  largesses  of  their  rulers,  decreed  three  hundred  statues 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

VII.  After  this  battle  the  Athenians  gave  Miltiades  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships,  that  he  might  make  war  on  the  islands  that 
had  assisted  the  barbarians.  In  the  discharge  of  this  com- 
mission he  obliged  most  of  them  to  return  to  their  duty;t 
some  he  took  by  assault.  Being  unable  to  gain  over  by  per- 
suasion  one  of  their  number,  ^e  island  of  Paros,  which  was 
irain  of  its  strength,  he  drew  his  troops  out  of  his  ships, 
invested  the  towTi,J  and  cut  off  all  their  supplies ;  soon  after, 
he  erected  his  vlneie^  and  tortoises,  and  came  close  up  to  tbe 
walls.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  town,  a  . grove 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  some  distance  off,  but  visible 
from  the  island,  was  set  on  fire,  by  I  know  not  what  accident, 
in  the  night ;  and  when  the  flame  of  it  was  seen  by  the  towns- 
men and  besiegers,  it  was  imagined  by  both  that  it  was  a 
signal  given  by  the  men  of  the  king*s  fieet ;  whence  it  hap- 
pened that  both  the  Parians  were  deterred  ||  from  surrendering, 
and  Miltiades,  fearing  that  the  royal  fleet  was  approaching, 

*  TToiciXii  Sroa,  "the  painted  porfcicV  as  being  adorned  with 
pictures  on  subjects  from  Athenian  history. 

^  Ad  ojficiim  nd4re.]  To  aubmit  again  to  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

t  Urbem.]  The  chief  town  of  the  island^  bearing  the  same  name 
with  it. 

S  See  on  Sell  Jng.  c  87.  The  MtuMut  were  slmQar  in  eoxutmction 
and  use  to  the  vianeee. 

II  Beterrerentur,]  They  feared  the  Tengeaace  of  the  FersianB  if  they 
#ttbmitted.to  Miltiadea 
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set  fire  to  the  works  which  he  had  erected,  and  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  same  nnmher  of  ships  with  which  he  had  set 

out,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  countrymen.    He  was  in 

consequence  accused  of  treason,  on  the  allegation,  that  *'  when 

he  might  liave  taken  Paros,  he  desisted  from  the  siege, 
without  etTecting  auvtliincj,  through  being  bribed  by  the  king 
of  Persia."  He  was  ai  ibis  time  ill  of  the  wounds  which  ho 
had  received  in  besieging  the  town,  aud,  as  he  could  not  plead 
for  iiimself,  his  biuUier  Tisagoras  spoke  for  him.  The  cause 
being  heard,  he  was  not  condemned  to  denth,  but  sentenced 
to  pay  a  line,  which  was  fixed  at  litty  t;il(  nts,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  tbat  which  Imd  been  spent  on  tiie  tleet.  As  he  could  not 
pay  tins  mouey,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  ended 
his  life. 

VIII.  Although  he  was  hrouglit  to  trial  on  the  charge 
relating  to  Paros,  yet  there  was  another  cause  for  his  con- 
demnation ;  for  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of 
Pisi stratus,  which  had  occurred  a  few  years  before,  looked  with 
dread  on  the  aggi'andizement  of  any  one  of  their  citizens. 
Miltiades  having  been  much  engaged  in  military  and  civil  of* 
fices,  was  not  thought  likely  to  be  contented  in  a  private  station, 
especially  as  he  might  seem  to  he  drawn  by  the  force  of  habit 
to  long  for  power;  for  he  had  held  uninterrupted  sovereignty 
in  tiie  Chersonesus  during  all  the  years  that  he  had  dwelt 
there,  and  had  been  called  a  tyrant,  ^ough  a  just  one ;  for  he 
had  not  acquired  ^is  power  by  violence,  but  by  the  consent  of 
his  countrymen,  and  had  maintained  his  authority  by  the 
uprightness  of  his  conduct.  But  all  are  esteemed  and  called 
tyrants,  who  become  possessed  of  permaifent  power  In  any 
state  which  had  previously  enjoyed  liberty.  In  Miltiades, 
however,  there  was  both  the  greatest  philanthropy  and  a  won- 
derful affiibility,  so  that  there  was  no  person  so  humble  as  not 
to  have  free  access  to  him ;  he  had  also  the  greatest  inBuence 
among  all  the  states  of  Greece,  with  a  noble  name,  and  repu- 
tation for  military  achievements.  The  people,  looking  to  these 
circumstances,  chose  rather  that  he  should  suffer,  though  inno- 
cent, than  that  they  should  coutiuue  longer  in  fear  of  him. 
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IL  THEMISTOCLES. 

Toath  of  Themistocles ;  he  is  disinherited  by  his  father,  I — His 

eminence  in  the  Corcjrraean  and  Persi.an  wars,  II. — Battle  of 
Artemisium,  III. — Hi.^  stmtng-em  against  Xerxps  at  SalamiB,  TV. — 
Causes  Xerxes  to  quit  Greece,  V. — Builds  tiie  walls  of  Athens, 
deceiving  the  Lacedaemonians,  VI.  VII. — Is  ostracised,  and  seeks 
refuge  in  various  places,  VIII.— His  letter  to  Artaxerxes,  and 
reception  by  him ;  dies  at  Magnesia,  IX. 

I.  Themistocles  was  the  son  of  Neocles,  an  Athenian. 
The  vices  of  his  early  youth  were  compensated  by  great  vir- 
tues, 80  that  no  one  is  thought  superior,  and  few  are  considered 
equal  to  him. 

But  we  must  <begin  from  the  beginning.  His  &ther 
Neocles  was  of  a  good  family,  and  married  a  native  of 

Acliamse,*  of  whom  Themistocles  was  the  son.  Falling  mider 
the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  because  he  lived  too  freely,  and 
took  no  care  of  his  property,  he  was  disinherited  by  his  father. 
This  disgrace,  however,  did  not  dishearten  him,  but  incited 
him  to  exertion,  for  being  aware  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
literated without  the  utmost  efforts  on  his  part,  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  affairs  of  state,  studying  diligently  to  benefit 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  own  reputation.  He  was  much 
engaged  in  private  causes,  and  appeared  often  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  no  matter  of  importance  was  managed 
without  him ;  he  quicUy  discovered  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  readily  explained  it  in  his  speeches.  Nor  was  he 
less  ready  in  managing  business  than  in  devising  plans  for  it, 
for,  as  Thucydides  says,  he  formed  a  most  accurate  judgment 
of  present  alFairs,  and  the  shrewdest  conjectures  as  to  the 
future.  Hence  it  happened  that  he  soon  became  distinguished. 

*  JdkMfMmam  eirm.]  Thk  is  the  reading  of  moBt>  if  not  all,  of  the 
MSS.,  and  Bos  retains  it.  ''Aldus,"  says  Bos,  "was  the  firsts  I  think, 
to  change  Achamanam  into  Malkamamamf  from  having  read  in 
Plutarch  that  Neanthes  said  Halicamassus  in  Carifi  was  the  birth-place 
of  ThemistoclcH's  mother.  For  my  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  old  reading,  especinlly  asi  there  in  si>  mnch  uncertainty  on  the 
point  among  writers."  Some  make  Tiiemiatocles  the  sou  of  a  Tiiraciau 
woman,  and  called  her  AbrotomiSi  some  of  a  Carian,  and  called  her 
Sitterpe.  See  Pluiardi.  Themist.  init,  and  Athensans^  xiii  5.  AoharoaD 
was  a  borough  of  Attica.  Plntarch,  however,  asserts  that  Themistodes 
jras  not  of  pure  Attic  blood  on  the  mother's  side.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing either  in  him  or  Athenaus  to  support  the  reading  AcAonunum. 
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II.  His  first  step  in  the  management  of  public  affitirs  was 
in  the  Coroyrmn  war.*  Being  chosen  commander  by  the 
people  to  conduct  it,  he  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens,  not  only  as  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, but  for  time  to  come.  As  the  public  money,  which 
came  in  iVoui  ihe  mines,  was  annually  wasted  by  the  pro- 
fusion! of  the  magistrates,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  that  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  should  be  built  vrith  that  money. 
This  being  soon  constructed,  he  first  reduced  the  Corcyneans, 
and  then,  by  vigorously  pursuing  the  pirates,  rendered  the 
sea  secure.  In  acting  thus,  he  both  supplied  the  Athenians 
with  wealth,  tmd  made  them  extremely  skilful  in  naval  war- 
fare. How  much  this  contributed  to  the  safety  of  Greece  in 
general,  was  discovered  in  the  Persian  war,  when  Xerxes 
assailed  the  whole  of  Europe  by  sea  and  land,  with  such  a 
force  as  no  man  ever  had,  before  or  since ;  for  his  fleet  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  on  which  two  thousand 
transport  vessels  attended,  and  his  land  force  was  seven 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  thousand  horse. 

When  the  news  of  his  approach  was  spread  through  Greece, 
and  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  were 
said  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  his  attack,  they  sent  to  Delphi  to 
ask  what  they  should  do  in  their  present  circumstances.  As 
soon  as  they  put  the  question,  the  Pythian  priestess  replied  that 

they  must  defend  themselves  with  wooden  walls.'*  As  no 
one  understood  to  what  this  answer  tended,  Themistodes 
suggested  diat  it  was  Apollo*8  recommendation  that  they 
should  put  themselves  and  their  propeity  on  board  their  ships, 
for  that  such  were  the  wooden  waUs  intended  by  the  god.  This 

*  Betlo  Corn^m).']  Rather  Mginetko,  in  the  war  with  ^Egina,  as 
I;ambinu8  and  other  commentators  have  ob^orved ;  for  that  war 
happened  about  the  time  to  wluch  allusion  is  here  made.  See  Herod, 
▼ii.  144,  and  Flntardi.  Them,  c  4.  But  of  a  war  with  Coroyra  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Thucydides  makes  any  mention ;  a  dispute  between  the 
Corcyrscana  and  Cormthians  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  Them.  c.  24,  which 
Themistodes,  as  arbiter,  is  said  to  have  nettled  The  passage  is  there- 
fore corrupt,  perhaps  from  an  error  of  .iEmilius  Probns,  or  perliapa 
Nepos  himself  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the  wa,r.—Fisdier. 

LarffiHone,']  The  money  was  divided,  if  we  lieteii  to  Herodotus, 
vi.  46,  47 ;  vii  144,  among  the  whole  people,  ten  drachma  to  every 
person  of  full-grown  age. — Bos.  But  the  division  of  it  was  the  act  of 
the  people  themselves,  though  it  might  be  promoted  by  the  iiifluence 
of  some  of  the  leading  men. 
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plan  being  approved,  they  added  to  their  former  ypssels  as 
many  more  with  three  banks  of  oars,  and  carried  oii  ail  their 
goods  that  could  be  moved,  partly  to  Salamis  and  partly  to 
Trcezen.  The  citadel,  and  sacred  things,  thej  committed  to 
the  priests,  and  a  few  old  men,  to  be  taken  care  of ;  the  rest 
of  the  town  they  abandoned. 

III.  This  measure  of  Themistodes  was  unsatisfactory  to 
most  of  the  states,  and  they  preferred  to  fight  on  land.  A 
select  force  was  accordingly  sent  with  T.eonidas,  king  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  to  secure  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  pre- 
yent  the  barbarians  from  advancing  further.  This  body  could 
not  withstand  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were  all  slain  on 
the  spot  But  the  combined  fleet  of  Greece,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  ships,  of  which  two  hundred  belonged  to  the 
Athenians,  engaged  the  kings  fleet  for  the  first  time  at 
Artemisium,  between  Enbcea  and  the  main  land;  for  Themis* 
tocles  had  betaken  himself  to  the  straits,  that  he  might  not  be 
surrounded  by  numbers.  Though  they  came  off  here  with 
success  equally  balanced,  yet  they  did  not  dare  to  remain 
in  the  same  place,  because  there  was  apprehension,  lest,  if 
part  of  the  oneiiiy's  Heet  shuiild  got  round  Eubira,  they  should 
he  assailed  hy  danger  on  hoth  sides.  Hence  it  carae  to  pass 
that  they  left  Artemisium,  and  drew  up  their  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Salamis,  over  against  Athens. 

•  IV.  Xerxes,  having  forced  a  passage  through  Tlierniopylae, 
marched  at  once  to  the  city,  and  as  none  defended  it,  dt  sLroyed 
it  by  fire,  puttin?  to  deaih  tlie  priests  tliat  lie  found  in  the 
citadel.  As  ilm^e  on  l/uard  the  litM^t,  alai'med  at  the  report  of 
this  catastrophe,  did  not  dare  to  remain  where  liiey  were,  and 
most  of  xhvui  gave  tlieir  opinion  that  they  should  return  to 
their  res])e('iive  lionies,  and  defend  themselves  ^vitllin  their 
>valls,  Themistodes  alone  op|)osed  it,  saying  that  united  they 
/would  be  a  match  for  the  enemy,  but  declaring  that  if 
they  separated  they  would  be  destroyed .  That  this  would  be 
the  case  he  assured  Eurybiades,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  then  held  the  chief  command,  but  making  less  impression 
on  him  than  he  wished,  he  sent  one  of  his  slaveS;,  the  most 
trustworthy  that  he  had,  to  Xerxes  in  the  night,  to  tell  him 
in  his  own  precise  words,  that  '  his  enemies  were  retreating,  and 
that,  if  they  should  make  00",  he  would  require  more  laboiir 
and  longer  time  to  finish  the  war,  as  he  would  have  to  pursue 
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those  singly,  whom,  if  he  attacked  them  immediately,  he  might 
destroy  in  a  body  and  at  ouce."  The  object  of  this  communis 
cation  was,  that  all  tlie  Greeks  should  be  forced  to  iight  even 
against  their  will.  The  barbarian,  receiving  this  intimation, 
and  not  si^pecting  any  guile  to  be  hidden  under  it,  engaged, 
the  day  after,  in  a  place  most  unfavourable  for  himself  and 
most  advantageous  for  the  enemy,  the  strait  being  so  confined* 
^lat  the  body  of  his  fleet  could  not  he  brought  into  action. 
He  was  defeated  in  consequence  rather  by  the  stratagem  of 
Themistodes  than  by  the  arms  of  Greece. 

y.  Though  Xerxes  had  thus  mismanaged  his  aflGsdrs,  he  had 
yet  so  vast  a  force  left,  that  even  with  this  he  might  have 
overpowered  his  enemies.  But  in  the  meanwhile  f  he  was 
driven  from  his  position  by  the  same  leader.  For  Themis- 
tocles,  fearing  that  he  would  persist  in  protracting  the  contest, 
sent  him  notice  that  it  was  in  contemplation  that  the  bridge, 
which  he  had  made  over  the  Hellespont,  should  be  broken  up, 
and  that  he  should  thus  be  prevented  from  returning  into 
Asia ;  and  he  convinced  iimi  thai  bueh  was  the  fact.  In 
consequence  Xerxes  returned  into  Asia  in  less  than  thirty  days, 
by  the  same  way  by  which  he  Imd  spent  six  mouths  in  coming, 
and  considered  himself  not  conquered,, i)ut  saved,  by  Themis- 
todes. Thus  Greece  was  delivered  by  tlie  policy  of  one  man. 
and  Asia  succnmhed  to  Europe.  This  is  a  second  victory 
that  may  he  eoiiipar('<l  with  the  triunipli  at  Marathon;  for  the 
greatest  fleet  in  the  memory  of  uiaii  was  conquered  in  like 
manner  I  at  Salamis  by  a  small  number  of  ships. 

VI.  Themistodes  was  great  in  this  war,  and  was  not  less 
distinguished  in  peace ;  for  as  the  Athenians  used  the  har- 
bour of  Phalerum,  which  was  neither  large  nor  convenient, 
the  tiiple  port  of  the  Piraeeu8§  was  constructed  by  his  advice, 
and  enclosed  with  walls,  so  that  it  equalled  the  city  in  mag- 
nificence»  and  excelled  it  in  utiUty.   He  also  rebuilt  the  walls 

•  Add)  avfjusto  mari]  It  was  in  tlie  strait  between  the  island  of 
Saiamis  aud  tue  teiuple  of  Ilerculed,  on  the  coast  of  Attica. — i>o«. 

t  hUerim.]  The  HSS.  and  editions  are  divided  between  interim  and 
itemm.   Bos  prefers  the  former ;  Van  Staveren  the  latter. 

X  Pari  modo.]  Under  the  same  circumstanceB  aa  at  Marathon ;  a 
greater  force  being  defeated  by  a  smaller. 

§  Ttnpfee  Pirf^H  portusJ]  It  is  acutely  f?liown  by  Boh  that  the 
PiFBoeus  was  called  trijplt  from  its  coiitamiiig  three  siatious  or  baBiUd, 
Gaatharos,  Aphrodiaioni  and  Zea. 
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of  Athens  at  his  own  individual  risk  :  for  the  Lacediemonians, 
having  found  a  fair  pretext,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  for  saying  that  no  walled  town  should  be  kept 
up  without  the  Peloponnesus,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  fortified  places  of  which  'the  enemy  might  take  posseesion, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  building  them. 
This  attempt  had  a  far  different  object  from  that  which  they 
wished  to  be  apparent;  for  the  Athenians,  by  their  two 
victories  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  had  gained  so  much 
renown  among  ail  people,  that  the  Lacedtemonians  became 
aware  that  they  should  have  a  struggle  with  them  for  the 
supremacy.  They  therefore  wished  the  Athenians  to  be  as 
•  weak  as  possible. 

After  they  heard,  however,  that  the  erection  of  the  wall  was 
began,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent  it  from 
being  continued.  While  the  anil)assador8  were  present,  they 
desisted,  and  said  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  them 
respecting  the  matter.  This  embassy  Themistocles  undertook, 
and  set  out  first  by  himself,  desiring  that  the  rest  of  the 
ambassadors  should  follow  when  the  height  of  the  wall  should 
seem  sufficiently  advanced  ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  all 
the  people,  slaves  as  well  as  freemen,  should  carr}'  on  the  work, 
sparing  no  place,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  public  or  private, 
but  collf  ctmg  from  all  quarters  whatever  they  tli  u^ht  suitable 
for  1)111 1  ling.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  walls  of  the 
Athenians  were  cout^trucied  of  materials  from  temples  and 
tombs. 

YII.  Themistocles,  when  he  arrived  at  LacedsBmon,  would 
not  go  to  the  anthorities  at  once,  but  endeavoured  to  make  as 
mach  delay  as  possible,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  he  was 
waiting  for  his  colleagues.  While  the  Lacedtemonians  were 
complaining  that  the  work  was  nevertheless  contmued,  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  deceive  them  in  the  matter,  the  rest  of 
the  ambassadors  in  the  meantime  arrived ;  and,  as  he  learned 
from  them  that  but  little  of  the  w;ill  remained  to  he  done,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Lacediemouian  Epliuii,  ui  \N  hom  the  supremo 
power  was  vested,  and  assured  them  positively  that  "  false 
accounts  had  been  given  them,"  adding  *'that  it  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  send  persons  of  character  and  respectability,  in 
whom  trust  might  be  placed,  to  inquire  into  the  afiiair ;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  they  might  detain  himself  as  a  hostage*** 
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His  suggestion  was  complied  with,  and  three  deputies,  men 
who  had  filled  the  highest  offices,  were  des|)atched  to  Athens. 

When  Thcmistocles  thought  that  they  Lad  reached  the  city, 
he  went  to  the  Ephuri  and  senate  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  and 
boldly  stated  that  "  the  Athenians,  by  his  advice,  had  enclosed 
their  public  gods,  and  their  national  mv\  household  gu  ls,*  with 
walls,  that  they  might  morn  PHsily  defend  them  from  tlie  enemy, 
a  step  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  by  the  common  law  of 
rations ;  nor  had  they,  in  acting  thus,  done  what  was  useless  to 
Greece  ;  for  their  city  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  the  barbarians, 
at  which  the  king  s  ileets  had  already  twice  suffered  shipwreck ; 
and  that  the  Lacedaemoniaus  acted  unreasonably  and  unjustly, 
in  regarding  rather  what  was  conducive  to  their  own  dominioiit 
than  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  of  Greece. 
If,  therefore,  they  wished  to  receive  back  the  deputies  whom 
they  had  sent  to  Athens,  they  must  permit  him  to  return ; 
otherwise  they  would  never  receive  thetu  into  their  countiy 
again.** 

YIII.  Yet  he  did  not  escape  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countrymen ;  for  being  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  ostracism, 
through  the  same  apprehension  from  which  Mildades  had 
been  condemned,  he  went  to  dwell  at  Aigos.  While  he  was 
living  there  in  great  honour,  on  account  of  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  the  I^cedsBmouians  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to 
accuse  him  in  his  absence  of  having  made  a  league  with  the 
king  of  Persia  to  subjugate  Greece.  On  this  charge  he  wad 
condemned,  while  absent^  of  treason  to  his  country.  As  soon 
as  be  heard  of  this  sentence,  he  removed,  as  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  at  Argus,  to  Corcyra.  But  perceiving  that  the 
leading  men  of  that  state  were  afraid  lest  the  Laceda?mo- 
]]ians  and  Athenians  should  declare  war  against  them  on  his 
accoimt,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  vviih  whom 
he  had  had  a  great  fricndship.f  Having  arrived  here,  and 
the  king  ])eing  absent  at  the  time,  he,  in  order  that  he  might 
secure  himself,  if  received,  with  the  stronger  saleguai'd  of 

•  By  public  gods,  deos  puhllroff,  are  meant  the  deities  worshipped 
throughout  all  the  states  of  Greece,  as  Jupiter,  Mercury,  ;  bj 
uatiunal  godu,  jjatrios,  such  as  were  peculiar  to  Attica  itself. 

f  H<apiJtiiumJ\  A  mutual  agreemimt  to  receive  one  another  as  gueeta. 
But  according  to  Thucydides,  i.  136,  there  was  no  auch  ration 
eziating  batween  them,  for  he  apeaka  of  Admetua  aa  hvra  abr^  oh 
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religion,  took  up  the  king  s  little  daughter,  and  ran  with  her 
into  a  certain  temple,  which  was  regarded  with  the  utmost 
veneration,  and  from  which  he  did  not  come  out  tiU  the  king, 

.  having  given  him  bis  right  hand,  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  an  engagement  which  he  strictly  observed.  For  when  his 
surrender  was  publicly  demanded  by  the  Athenians  and  Lace-  • 

.  diemonians,  he  did  not  betray  his  dependant,  but  warned  him 

.  to  consult  for  his  safety,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  bim  to  live 
in  security  in  a  place  so  near  to  Greece*    He  in  consequence 

.caused  bim  to  be  conducted  to  Pydna,  appointing  him  a 
sufficient  guard.  Here  be  went  on  board  a  ship,  to  all  the 
sailors  in  which  be  was  personally  unknown.  The  vessel 
being  driven  by  a  violent  storm  towards  Naxos,  where  the 
army  of  the  Athenians  then  lay,  Themistocles  felt  assured 
that,  if  he  put  in  there,  be  must  lose  bis  life.  Being  tbi2S 
compelled  by  necessity,  he  disdosed  to  the  captain  of  the  ship 
who  he  was,  promising  him  a  large  reward  if  he  would  save 
him.  The  captain,  moved  with  concern  for  so  illustrious  a 
man,  kept  the  ship  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  island,  for  a  day  niid  a  night,  allovviug  no 
person  to  quit  it.  Thence  he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  be 
set  Themibtocles  ou  £>iiure,  wiio  after wai'ds  liberally  rewarded 
him  for  his  services. 

IX.  I  know  most  historians  have  related  that  Tbeiuistocles 
went  over  into  Asia  \n  the  reign  of  XerKes,  but  I  give  credence 
to  Thucydides  in  j  rc  turence  to  others,  because  he,  of  all  who 
have  left  records  of  that  period,  Nvas  nearest  in  point  of  time 
to  Themistocles,  and  was  of  the  same  citv.  Thucydides  savs 
that  he  went  to  Artaxerxes,  and  sent  him  a  letter  in  these 
words  :  I,  Themistocles,  am  come  to  you,  a  man,  wlio,  of 
all  the  Greeks,  brought  most  evil  npon  your  house,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  war  against  your  father,  and  to  defend  my 
own  country.  I  also  did  your  father  still  greater  service, 
after  I  myself  was  in  safety,  and  he  began  to  be  in  danger ; 

•for  when  he  wished,  after  the  battle  fought  at  Salamis,  to 
return  into  Asia,  I  informed  him  by  letter  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation that  the  bridge,  which  he  had  constructed  over  the 

.Hellespont,  should  be  lm>ken  up,  and  that  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  ;  by  which  information  he  was  rescued 
from  danger.  But  now,  pursued  by  all  Greece,  I  have  fled  to 
you,  solicitmg  your  bvour,  and  if  I  shall  obtain  it,  you  will 
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find  toe  no  less  desenring  as  a  friend  than  jour  fitther  fonnd 
me  resolute  as  an  enemy.    I  make  this  request*  however,  that 

vnth  regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  I  wish  to  discourse  with 
you,  you  would  grant  me  a  year  s  delay,  and  when  that  time 
is  past,  permit  me  to  approach  you." 

X.  The  king,  admiring  his  greatness  of  mind,  and  wishing 
to  have  such  a  man  attached  to  him,  granted  his  request. 
Themistocles  devoted  all  that  time  to  the  writings  and  lan- 
ga;)[:(e  of  the  Persians,  in  which  he  acquired  such  knowledge, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  before  the  king  with  much  more 
propriety  *  than  those  could  who  were  bom  in  Persia.  After  he 
had  made  the  king  many  promises,  and  what  was  most  agree- 
able of  them  allt  that  if  he  would  follow  his  advice,  he  might 
conquer  Greece  in  war,  he  was  honoured  with  rich  presents  by 
Artaxerxes,  and  returning  into  Asia  Minor,  fixed  his  habita- 
tion at  Magnesia.  For  the  king  bad  bestowed  upon  him  this 
city,  expressmg  himself  in  these  words,  that  '*it  was  to 
supply  bim  with  bread;"  (from  the  land  about  this  place  fifi^ 
talents  came  into  him  annually ;)  and  he  had  also  given  him 
Lampsacus,  "whence  he  might  get  his  wine/*  and  Myus, 
"  from  which  he  might  have  meats  for  his  table."  f 

Two  memorials  of  Themistocles  have  remained  to  our  times ; 
his  sepulchre  near  the  city. J  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  his 
statues  in  the  forum  of  Magnesia.  Concerning  his  death 
various  accounts  have  been  given  by  several  writers ;  we 
prefer,  to  all  others,  the  authority  of  Thucydides.  who  says 
that  he  died  of  some  disease  at  Magnesia,  thoufrh  be  jidrnits 
that  there  was  a  report  that  he  voluntarily  took  poison,  because 
be  despaired  of  being  able  to  perform  what  he  had  promised 
the  king  about  subjugating  Greece.  Thucydides  has  also 
recorded  that  his  bones  were  buried  by  his  friends  in  Attica 
privately,  it  not  being  pennitted  by  law  to  bury  them,  as  he 
had  been  pronounced  guilty  of  treason. 

*  ^fvUo  wmmodimJl  This  seems  impoflsible.  He  might  have  better 

matter  to  produce,  but  surely  not  better  language. 

t  Opsonutm.]  The  word  signifies  all  that  was  eaten  witk  bread ;  all 
kinds  of  food  besides  bread. 

J  Prope  oppidum.]  That  is,  near  the  city  of  Athens,  whore  we  learn 
Irom  Paiisanias  that  the  tomb  of  Themktooles  was  to  he  seen  in  his 
time^  in  tiie  reign  of  Mareos  Antoninus. — Boi, 
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III.  AHISTIDES. 

Aristides  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Themist  cles ;  is  banished,  T. 
— ^After  bis  recal,  comniHuds  against  Marduuius ;  iucreases  the 
popularity  of  the  Atheuians,  II. — Has  the  oare  of  the  treasury ; 
dies  poor,  III. 

I.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysiraachus,  a  native  of  Athens, 
was  almost  of  the  same  age  with  Themistocles,  and  contended 
with  him,  in  consequence,  for  ])re-eminenc6,  as  they  were 
determined  rivals  one  to  the  other  ;*  and  it  was  seen  in  their 
case  how  much  eloquence  could  prevail  over  integrity ;  for 
though  Aristides  was  so  distinguished  for  uprightness  of  con- 
dnct,t  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  memory  of  man  (as 
&r  at  least  as  I  have  heard)  who  was  called  by  the  surname  of 
JnsT»  yet  being  overborne  by  Themistocles  with  the  ostracism, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  btunshed  for  ten  years. 

Aristides,  finding  that  the  excited  moltitude  could  not  be 
appeased,  and  noticing,  as  he  yielded  to  their  violence,  a  person 
writing  that'  he  ought  to  be  banished,  is  said  to  have  asked  him 
**why  he  did  so,  or  what  Aristides  had  done,  that  he  should  be 
thought  deserving  of  such  a  punishment?  "  The  person  writing 
replied,  that  he  did  not  know  Aristides,  but  tliat  he  was  not 
ised  that  he  had  laboured  to  be  called  Just  beyond  other 
men.'* 

He  did  not  sufft^r  the  full  sentence  of  ten  years  appointed 
by  law,  for  when  Xerxes  made  a  descent  upon  Greece,  he  was 
recalled  into  his  country  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  about  six 
years  after  he  had  been  exiled. 

II.  He  was  present,  however,  m  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis, 
which  was  fought  before  he  was  allowed  to  retum.l    He  was 

*  ObktMrwi^  inter  «e.J  AttwoKirivcavro :  they  supported  opposite 
piurties  in  the  state.  So  in  the  Life  of  Epaminondas,  c.  5,  it  ie  said 
that  he  had  Menecltdes  for  an  obtrectcUor,  Such  obtrertationes  are 
called  by  Veil.  Pat.  iL  43,  cirlks  coritent tones,  and  by  Val.  Max.  iii.  8, 
accrrimi  studU  m  admin wfradoiic  Jleipuhlicce  dusidia. — Gtbhard.  Plu- 
tarch sfiyH,  that  accordiug  to  Home  there  were  diri.senrtiou-^  bftween 
ArmtideB  uud  Themifttocles  froiu  Lliuir  earUest  years,  so  thatm  ail  tiieir 
oommunications,  whether  on  graver  or  lighter  topics,  the  one  always 
opposed  the  oiXi^v.-^Buchner. 

T  Ah&tme$Uid?^  That  is,  abstaining  &om  the  property  of  others; 
moderation ;  difiinterestediiess. 

X  PriiMquaui  prend  libemreturJl  Before  he  was  freed  from  the 
puiushmeut  (of  exile}. 

Y  2 
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also  commander  of  the  Athenians  at  'Plataeee,  in  the  batde  in 
which  Mardonius  was  routed,  and  the  army  of  the  barbamns 

was  cut  oil.  Nor  is  there  any  other  celebrated  act  of  his  in 
railitarv  affairs  recorded,  besides  theaccdunt  of  this  command ; 
but  of  his  i^istice,  equity,  and  self  control,  there  are  many  in- 
stances. Above  all,  it  was  tbrougli  his  integrity,  when  he  was 
joined  in  command  of  the  common  fleet  of  Greece  with 
Pausanias,  under  whose  leadersliip  Mardonius  had  been  put  to 
flight,  that  the  supreme  authority  at  sea  was  transferred  from 
the  LacedflBmonians  to  the  Athenians ;  for  before  that  time 
the  Lacednmonians  had  the  command  both  by  sea  and  land. 
But  at  this  period  it  happened,  through  the  indiscreet  coudact 
of  Pausanias,  and  the  equity  of  Aristides,  that  all  the  states 
of  Greece  attached  themselves  as  allies  to  the  Athenians,  and 
chose  tliein  as  their  leaders  against  the  barbarians. 

III.  'In  order  that  they  might  repel  the  barbarians  more 
easily,  if  perchance  they  should  try  to  renew  the  war,  Aristides 
was  chosen  to  settle  what  sum  of  money  each  state  shoukl  con- 
tribute for  building  fleets  and  equipping  troops.  By  his  ap- 
{loiotment  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  were  deposited 
annually  at  Delos,  which  they  fixed  upon  to  be  the  common 
treasury;  but  all  this  money  was  afterwards  remo?ed  to 
Athens. 

How  great  was  his  integnty,  there  is  no  more  certaiD  proof* 
than  that,  though  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  such  important 
affairs,  he  died  in  such  poverty  that  he  scarcely  left  money  to 

defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Hence  it  was  that  Ws 
daughters  were  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and 
were  married  with  dowries  given  them  from  the  public  treasury. 
He  died  about  four  years  alter  Themistocles  waa  banished  dm 
Athens.  . 

•  At  the  comnieiicenient  of  tlii«  (  Laj  ter  T  have  departed  iVuui  Bosi 
text^  aiid  followed  that  of  Freuud  and  uLiiers,  who  make  it  begiu  W» 
Qftos  qv^  faaUAs,  repeUerent,  Slc 
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IV.  PAUSANIAS. 

Fausaniaa  at  Platsese,  I. — He  takes  Byzantium,  and  makes  advances  to  ' 
Xerxes,  IL — His  conduct  abroad;  his  imprisonment*  UL— He 
betrays  Ids  gmkt,  IV. — ^His  death  at  the  temple  of  Minemi  Y. 

I.  Pattsantas  the  Lacedaemonian  was  a  great  man,  but  of 
varied  character  in  all  tbe  relations  of  life ;  for  as  he  was 
eoDobled  by  virtues,  he  was  also  obscured  by  vices.  His  most 
famous  battle  ms  that  at  Plataese,  for,  under  his  command 
Mardonius,  a  royal  satrap,  by  birth  a  Mede,  and  son-in-law  to 
the  king  (a  man,  among  the  chief  of  all  the  Persians,  brave 
in  action  and  fall  of  sagacity),  at  tbe  head  of  two  hundred 
thousand  infantij,  whom  he  had  chosen  man  by  man,  and 
twenty  thousand  cavalry,  was  routed  by  no  very  large  army  of 
Greeks ;  and  the  general  himself  was  slain  in  die  struggle. 

Elated  by  this  victory,  he  began  to  indulge  in  irregular 
proceedings,*  and  to  covet  greater  power.  But  he  first  in- 
curred blame  on  this  account,  that  he  offered  at  Delphi,  out  of 
the  spoil,  a  golden  tripod  with  an  inscription  written  upon  it, 
in  which  was  this  statement,  that  **the  bai'barians  had  been 
cut  off  at  Plataese  by  his  management,  and  that,  on  account  of 
that  victory,  he  had  presented  this  offering  to  Apollo.^  These 
lines  the  Laoedffimonians  erased,  and  wrote  nothing  but  the 
names  of  the  states  by  whose  aid  the  Persians  had  been 
conquered. 

II.  After  this  battle  they  sent  Pansanias  with  the  confede- 
rate fleet  to  Cyprus  and  the  Hellespont,  to  expel  the  garrisons 

of  the  barhanans  from  those  parts.  Experiencing  equal  good 
fortune  in  this  enteq^rise,  he  began  to  conduct  himself  still, 
more  haughtily,  and  to  aim  at  still  higher  matters  ;  for  liaviDg, 
at  tbe  taking  of  Byzantium,  captured  several  Persian  noble- 
men, and  among  them  some  relations  of  the  king,  he  sent 
them  secretly  back  to  Xerxes,  and  pretended  that  they  had 
esoiped  out  of  prison.  He  sent  with  them,  also,  Gongylus  of 
Eretria,  to  cany  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  Thucydides  f 
bas  recorded  that  the  following  words  were  written :  Pausa- 
Bias,  tbe  general  of  Sparta,  having  discovered  that  those  whom 

*  Plwrmainuoere}  To  mingle,  or  throw  into  confusion,  veiy  many 

thincrs. 
t  Book  I  c.  128. 
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he  took  at  Byzantiam  are  your  relations,  bas  sent  them  back  as 
a  gift,  and  desires  to  be  joiaed  in  affinity  mth  you.  If  there- 
fore it  seem  good  to  you,  give  him  your  daughter  in  marriage. 
Should  you  do  so,  he  engages,  with  your  aid,  to  bring  both 

Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  under  your  s^vay.  If  you  wish 
aitytliin;:;-  to  be  doue  with  regard  to  these  proposals,  be  careful 
to  send  a  tmstworthy  pei'son  to  him,  with  whom  he  may 
confer." 

The  king,  extremely  delighted  at  the  restoration  of  so  raauy  ^ 
persons  so  nearly  related  to  him.  immediately  despatched 
Artabazus  mth  a  letter  to  Pausanias,  in  which  he  commended 
him,  and  begged  that  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  accomplish 
what  he  promised;  if  he  effected  it,  he  should  never  meet 
"with  a  refusal  of  anything  from  him.  Pausanias,  learning 
what  the  king*s  pleasure  was,  and  growing  more  eager  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  Lacediemonians.  In  the  midst  of  his  proceedings,  accord- 
'  ingly,  he  was  recalled  home,  and  being  braught  to  trial  on  a 
capital  charge^  was  acquitted  on  it,  but  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine ;  for  which  reason  he  was  not  sent  back  to  the  fleet 

III.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  returned  to  the  army  of 
his  own  accord,  and  there,  not  in  a  sensible,  but  in  an  insane 
manner,  let  his  views  become  known ;  for  he  laid  aside,  not 
only  the  manners  of  his  country,  but  its  fashions  and  dress. 
He  adopted  regal  splendour  aud  Meilian  attire ;  Median  and 
Egyptian  guards  attended  him  ;  he  had  his  table  served,  after 
the  Persian  manner,  more  luxuriously  than  those  who  were 
with  him  could  endure :  he  refused  permission  to  approach 
him  to  those  who  sought  it;  he  gave  luiuglity  repHes  and 
severe  commands.  To  Sparta  he  would  not  return,  but  with- 
drew to  Colonic,  a  place  in  the  countrv  of  Troas,  where  he 
formed  designs  pernicious  both  to  his  country  aud  himself. 
When  the  Lacedemonians  knew  of  his  proceedings,  they  sent 
deputies  to  him  with  a  scytala*  on  which  it  was  written,  after 
their  fashion,t  that  *'  if  he  did  not  retom  home,  the^  would 

*  dm  fC3^to2tf .]  Thete^ciAs  wasaataff,  roimdwhiob  aalipof  paiek- 

meiit  being  rolled  obliquely,  the  iorders  of  the  Ephori  were  wiittBn  €Mft 

it  longitudincally,      that,  when  imrolled,  they  could  not  be  read  nntil 
the  parcliment  was  again  rolled  roufid  a  Bta^  of  the  same  thickneaSy 
which  the  general  had  with  him, 
+  Hort  Uloi'wnk.l  That  ia,  with  extreme  brevity. 
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condemn  him  to  death."  Being  altaned  at  tliiB  communication, 
but  hoping  that  he  should  be  able,  by  his  money  and  his 
inflaence,  to  ward  off  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  he 
returned  home.  An  noon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  pubUc  prison  by  thu  Ephoii,  for  it^is  allowable,  by 
their  laws,  for  any  one  of  the  Ephori  to  do  this  to  a  king.* 
He  however  got  himself  freed  from  confinement,  but  was  not 
cleared  iVuiii  &uspicion,  for  the  belief  still  prevailed,  that  be 
had  made  a  compact  with  the  kiii;^  of  Persia. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  called  Helots,  of  whom  a 
great  number  till  the  lands  of  the  Lacedfiemonians,  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  slaves.  These  men  he  was  thought  to  ime 
solicited,  by  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  liberty,  to  join  him. 
But  as  there  ms  no  visible  ground  for  a  charge  against  him 
on  these  points,  on  which  he  might  be  convicted,  they  did  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  pronounce,  concerning  so  eminent 
and^famoos  a  man,  on  suspicion  only,  but  that  they  must  wait 
till  the  affiiir  should  disclose  itself! 

IV.  In  the  meantime  a  certain  Ar^lian,f  a  young  man 
whom,  in  his  boyhood,  Pausanias  had  loved  with  an  ardent 
affeetion4  having  received  a  letter  from  him  for  Artabazus, 
and  conceiving  a  suspicion  that  there  was  something  written  in 
it  about  himself,  because  no  one  of  those  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  same  place  on  such  an  errand,  had  returned,  loosed  the 
string  of  the  letter,  §  and  taknig  off  the  seal,  discovered  that  if 
he  delivered  it  he  would  lose  his  life.  In  the  letter  were  also 
some  particulars  respecting  mattei*s  that  bad  been  arnuiged 
between  the  king  and  Pausanias.  This  letter  he  dehvered  to 
the  Ephori.  The  cautious  prudence  of  the  Laced»monian8, 
on  this  occasion,  is  not  to  be  passed  without  notice ;  for  they 
were  not  induced,  even  by  this  man  s  information,  to  seize 
PausaniaSf  nor  did  they  think  that  violent  measures  should  be 
adopted,  until  he  gave  proof  of  his  own  guilt. 

•  Reffi.]  Pausanias  was  not  actually  a  king,  but  guardian  to  the 
youug  prince  I*lei«tarchu8,  the  son  of  Leonidaa.    Thucyd.  i.  132 

t  Argiliua.]  A  native  of  Aigilua,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Strymonic 
Gulf. 

+  A  more  venerea.]  See  the  note  on  amatores  in  the  preface. 

•  §  Vincvla  ejtistdcR  Icucavii.]  Letters  yvere  tied  round  with  a  string, 
which  was  sealed,  probably,  over  the  knot.  The  Argilian,  according 
to  Nepoa,  contrived  to  Uke  otf  the  string  without  breaking  the  seal,  so 
that  he  might  readily  replace  it. 
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Th^  aucoidiiiglj  directed  the  informer  what  tfaey  irished  * 
tD  have  done.  At  Tienanis  there  is  a  temple  of  Neptane, 
which  the  Greeks  account  it  a  heinous  crime  to  pro&ne*  To 
this  temple  the  informer  fled,  and  eat  down  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar*  Close  to  the  building,  they  made  a  recess  under- 
ground, from  which,  if  any  one  held  communication  with  the 
Argilian,  he  might  be  overheard ;  and  into  this  place  some  of 
the  Ephori  went  down.  Pausaiiias,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Argilian  had  fled  to  the  altar,  came  thither  in  great  trepida- 
tion, and  seeini:,'  him  sitting  as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  the 
divinity,  he  inquired  of  hini  what  was  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
proceeding.  The  Argilian  then  informpd  him  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  letter,  and  Pausanias,  hemg  so  much  tlie  more 
agitated,  began  to  entreat  him  *'  not  to  make  any  disco veiy,  or 
to  betray  him  who  deserved  great  good  at  his  hands ; "  adding 
that,  if  he  would  but  grant  him  this  favour,  and  assist  him 
when  iuTolved  in  snch  perplexities,  it  should  be  of  great 
advantage  to  him." 

V.  The  Ephori,  hearing  these  particulars,  thought  it  better 
that  he  should  be  apprehended  in  the  city.  After  they  had 
set  out  thither,  and  Paiisanias,  having,  as  he  thought,  padfled 
the  Argilian,  was  also  returning  to  LacedsBmon,  he  understood 
(just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner)  by  a 
look  from  one  of  the  Ephori  who  nished  to  warn  hiro^  Uiat 
some  secret  mischief  was  intended  against  him.  He  accord- 
ingly fled  for  refuge,  a  few  steps  before  those  who  pursued 
him,  into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  called  Chalcicecos.* 
That  he  might  not  escape  from  thence,  the  Ephori  immediately 
blocked  up  the  folding-doors  of  tlie  temple,  and  pulled  off  the 
roof,  that  he  might  more  readily  die  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
said  that  the  mother  of  Pausanias  was  then  living,  and  that, 
tliough  very  aged,  she  was  among  the  first  to  bring  a  stone, 
when  she  heard  of  her  son*s  guilt,  to  the  door  of  the  temple, 
in  order  to  shut  him  in.  Thus  Pausanias  taniished  his  great 
glozy  in  war  by  a  dishonourable  death. 

As  soon  as  he  was  carried,  half- dead,  out  of  the  temple,  he 
gave  up  the  ghost   When  some  said  that  his  body  ought  to 

•  Qum  Chalcicecos  voeatur.']  Whether  the  qucB  refers  to  rrdfrn  or 
Minerv(2,  the  critica  are  not  agreed.  Thucydides,  L  134,  to  Utwv  rftq 
XakKioiKov^  makes  it  apparent  that  it  should  be  referred  to  Mifntrva* 
Bui  Boa  and  Brand  ooneur  in  referring  i%  to  €Bd«g» 
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be  carried  to  the  place  where  thofle  given  up  to  capital  paniah- 
ment  were  buried,  the  proposal  was  displeasing  to  the  ma- 
jority, and  they  interred  him  at  some  distance  from  ihe  spot  in 
which  he  died.  He  was  afterwards  removed  from  thence,  in 
consequence  of  an  admonition  from  the  Delphic  god,  and 
buried  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  ended  his  life. 


V.  CIMON. 

(Smon  is  compelled  to  go  to  prison  on  the  death  of  his  father;  is 
Uberateri  hj  his  wife,  I. — His  character  and  actions ;  he  defeats 
the  Persians  by  land  and  sea  on  the  same  day,  II.- — la  ostracised 
and  recalled,  and  makes  peace  with  the  X^eda)moniaus ;  his 
death,  ill.— His  praises,  IV. 

I.  GjiroN,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  experienced  a 
reiy  unhappy  entrance  on  manhood ;  for  as  his  father  had  been 
unable  to  pay  to  the  people  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  and  had 
consequently  died  in  the  public  gaol,  Cimon  was  kept  in  prison, 

nor  could  he,  by  the  Athenian  laws,*  be  set  at  liberty, 
unless  he  paid  the  sum  of  money  that  his  father  had  been 
tined.  He  had  mflrried,  Ijowever,  his  sister  by  the  father's 
8ide,+  named  Elpinice,  inciueed  not  more  by  love  than  by 
custom  ;  for  the  Atbeuiaiis  are  allowed  to  marry  their  sisters 
by  the  same  father  ;  and  a  certain  Callias,  a  man  whose  birth 
was  not  equal  to  his  wealth*  and  who  had  made  a  great  fortune 
from  the  mines,  being  desirous  of  having  her  for  a  wife,  tried 
to  prevail  on  Cimon  to  resign  her  to  him,  saying  that  if  he 
obtained  his  desire,  he  would  pay  the  fine  for  him.  Though 
Cimon  received  such  a  proposal  with  scorn,  Elpinice  said  that 
she  would  not  allow  a  son  of  Miltiades  to  die  in  the  public 
prison,  when  she  could  prevent  it ;  and  that  she  would  many 
Callias  if  he  would  perform  what  he  promised. 

II.  Cimon,  being  thus  set  free  from  confinement,  soon 
attained  great  eminence ;  for  he  had  considerable  eloquence, 

•  Neque  kglhus  Aihenimsifms  emUti  poferat']  Yet  by  JnRtin,  ii.  15, 
Val.  Maximus,  v.  3  ext.  3,  and  v.  4  ext.  2,  Seneca,  Controvert.  24,  and 
oihm,  it  has  been  said  that  GSmon*8  aabmiMion  to  go  to  priaon  was 
vdhmtMy.  Bos  coUeets  ample  teettmony  to  the  ooatraiy. 

'^  See  note  on  the  pselkoe. 
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the  utmost  generosity,  and  great  skill,  not  only  in  ciYil  law, 

but  in  militai'Y  affairs,  as  he  had  been  employed  from  his  boy- 
hood wiih  liis  fatlier  in  the  aiuiv.  He  in  consequence  held 
the  people  of  the  city  under  his  control,  and  had  great  influ- 
ence over  the  troops.  In  his  first  term  of  service,  on  the  river 
Strymon,  he  put  to  iliglit  f^reut  forces  of  tlie  Thrarians, 
founded  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  and  sent  tiiither  ten  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  as  a  colouy.  lie  also,  in  a  second  expe- 
dition, conquered  and  took  at  Mycale  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
ships  belonging  to  the  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians,  and  ex- 
perienced like  good  fortune  by  land  on  the  same  day ;  for 
after  capturing  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  immediately  led  out  his 
troops  from  the  fleet,  and  overthrew  at  the  first  onset  a  vast 
force  of  the  barbarians.  By  this  victory  he  obtained  a  great 
quantity  of  spoil ;  and,  as  some  of  the  islands,  through  the 
rigour  of  the  Athenian  government,  had  revolted  from  them, 
he  secured  the  attachment,  in  the  course  of  his  return  homel 
of  such  as  were  well  disposed,  and  obliged  the  disaffected  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.  Scyros,  which  the  Dolopes  at  that 
time  inhabited,  he  depopulated,  because  it  had  behaved  itself 
insolently,  ejecting  the  old  settlers  from  the  city  and  island, 
and  dividing  the  lands  among  his  own  countrymen.  The 
Thasians,  who  relied  upon  their  wealth,  he  reduced  as  soon 
as  he  attacked  them.  With  these  spoils  the  citadel  of  Athens 
was  adorned  on  the  side  which  looks  to  the  south. 

III.  When,  by  these  acts,  he  had  attained  greater  honour 
in  the  state  than  any  other  men.  he  fell  under  the  same  public 
odium  as  his  father,  and  others  eminent  among  the  Athenians  ; 
for  by  the  votes  of  the  shells,  which  they  ca^i^jheostracistn^ 


he  was  condemned  to  ten  years*  exile.  Of  this  proceeding  the ' 
Athenians  repented  sooner  than  himself;  for  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted, with  great  fortitude,  to  the  ill-feeling  of  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  and  the  Lacednemonians  had  declared  war  against 
the  Athenians,  a  desire  for  his  well-known  bravery  im- 
mediately ensued.  In  consequence,  he  was  summoned  back 
to  his  countiy  five  years  after  he  had  been  banished  from  it. 
But  as  he  enjoyed  the  guest^friendship*  of  the  Lacedflemonians, 
he  thought  it  better  to  hasten  to  S|Mtrta,  and  accordingly  pro- 

*  Hospifio.'\  See  note  on  Themistocles,  c.  8.  IToftjnthnn  m'v^ht  oxist 
between  two  states,  or  between  a  state  and  a  private  mdividuai,  as  well 
as  between  two  mdivxdaals. 
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ceeded  thither  of  his  own  accord,  and  settled  a  peace  betweeu 
those  two  most  powerful  stiites. 

Reiiitr  sent  as  commander,  not  \ou^  after,  to  Cyprus,  with  a 
deet  of  two  hundred  ships,  he  fell  sick,  after  he  had  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Citium. 

IV,  The  Athenians  long  felt  fegret  for  him,  not  only  in 
war,  but  in  time  of  peace ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  such  liberality, 
that  though  he  had  farms  and  gardens  in  several  parts,  ho 
never  set  a  guard  over  them  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  fruit,  so  tiiat  none  might  be  hindered  from  enjoying  his 
property  as  he  pleased.  Attendants  always  followed  him  with 
monev,  that,  if  any  one  asked  his  assistance,  he  might  have 
s  in»  thiiiL^  t  i  give  him  immediately,  lest,  by  putting  him  off, 
he  sliould  appear  to  refuse.  Frequently,  when  he  saw  a  man 
thrown  in  his  way  by  chance*  in  a  shabby  dress,  lie  gave 
him  his  own  cloak.  A  dinner  was  dressed  for  liim  dailv  ni  such 
abundance,  that  he  could  invite  all  whom  he  saw  in  the  forum 
uninvited  ;  a  ceremony  which  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  every 
day.  His  protection,  his  assistance,  his  pecuniary  means, 
were  withheld  from  none.  He  enriched  many ;  and  he  buried 
at  his  own  cost  many  poor  persons,  who  at  their  death  had 
not  left  sufficient  for  their  interment.  In  consequence  of 
such  conduct,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  his  life  was  free 
from  trouble,  and  his  death  severely  felt. 


VL  LYSANDER. 

Ljaander  conquers  the  Athenians,  and  estahlishes  a  decemvirate  in  the 
several  states  of  Greece,  I — His  cruelty  to  the  Thracians,  II. — He 

endeavours  to  dethrone  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  comipt  the 
various  oracles ;  is  brought  to  trial  and  accj^uitted;  is  killed  by  the 
Thebana,  IIL — Was  his  own  accuser,  IV. 

I.  Ltsakder,  the  Lacedemonian,  left  a  high  character  of 
himself,  which  was  gained,  however,  more  by  good  fortune 

*  Qfmmmfitriund.']  That  ia,  etuu  iiMim,fcritiiUd  obkUum,  "thrown 
in  hU  way  by  chance/'  as  Heuaiuger  explains  it  in  his  note  on  the 
paaaage.-^Fiicker.   This  explanation  is  also  approved  by  Boeclenis  and 

Freinshcmins.  LnmbinriB  erroneously  interpreted  it  CM*  foriWMk  etmt 
wiqm,  and  aeTerai  others  have  troddea  in  hia  atepa. 
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than  by  merit  That  he  subdued  the  Athenkns,  when  they 
were  at  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  the  contest,  is  certain  ;  but  how  he  obtained  that  con- 
quest is  but  little  kiiuwn  ;  lor  it  was  not  effected  by  the  valour* 
of  his  own  troops,  but  by  tlie  want  ol  (ii&cipline  amonsf  the 
enemy,  who,  from  not  being  obedient  to  the  eonimauds  of  their 
leaders,  but  straggling  about  in  the  lields,  and  abandoning  their 
vesRpls,  fell  into  the  power  of  their  adversaries  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  disaster  the  Athenians  submitted  to  the 
Lacedfemon  ians . 

Lysander,  elated  with  this  victory,  and  having  always  before 
been  a  factious  and  bold  man«  allowed  himself  such  liberty, 
that  the  LacedsBmonians*  through  his  conduct,  incurred  the 
greatest  unpopularity  throughout  Greece;  for  tlir  j  having  said 
that  their  object  in  going  to  war  was  to  humble  the  overbear* 
ing  tyranny  of  the  Athenians^  Lysander,  after  he  had  captured 
the  enemy's  fleet  at  ^gospotamos,  endeavoured  after  nothing 
so  much  as  to  keep  all  the  states  of  Greece  under  his  autho- 
rity, while  he  pretended  that  he  acted  thus  for  the  sake  of 
the  Lacedemonians.  Having  every  where  ejected  those  who 
favoured  the  party  of  the  Athenians,  he  made  choice  of  ten  men 
in  each  city,  on  whom  he  conferred  supreme  authority,  and  the 
control  of  all  proceedings.  Into  the  number  of  these  no 
one  was  admitted  who  was  not  attached  to  him  by  friendship, 
or  who  had  not  assmed  him,  by  pledging  his  faith,  that  he 
would  be  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

ir.  The  decern vii^al  government  being  thus  established  in 
every  city,  everything  was  done  according  to  his  pleasure.  Of 
his  cruelt}^  and  perfidy  it  is  sufficient  to  give  one  instance,  by 
way  of  example,  that  we  may  not  weary  our  readers  by  enu- 
merating many  acts  of  the  same  individual.  As  he!  was 
returning  in  triumph  from  Asia,  and  had  turned  aside  towards 
Thasos,  he  endeavoured,  as  the  people  had  been  eminent  for 
fidelity  to  the  Athenians,  to  corrupt  them,*  as  if  those  were 
wont  to  be  the  firmest  friends  who  had  been  steady  enemies. 
But  he  saw  that  unless  he  concealed  his  intention  in  the  affiur, 

*  Penerterf.]  "  Corrupt**  la  evidently  the  eense  of  pervertere  in  this 
pfts?»ACff,  not  **  doRtrny."  np  pome  wonld  make  it.  Lysander  first 
endeavouroil  to  C( irrupt thi-  tuleiity  of  the  Thasians  to  the  Athenians, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  proceeded 
|o  tiee  treacheiy  and  cruelty  towards  them. 
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the  Thasians  would  elude  him,  and  take  measures  for  their 
own  interests.    Accordingly*  .... 

III.  The  decemviral  government,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  him,  his  countrymen  abolished.  Incensed  at  this 
afiront,  he  entered  upon  measures  to  remove  the  kings  of 
the  Laceds&monians ;  but  he  found  that  he  could  not  effect 
his  object  without  support  from  the  gods,  because  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  accustomed  to  refer  everything  to  the  oracles. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  conrupt  Delphi, 
and,  when  he  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  Dodona.  Being  disappointed  there  also,  he  j^^ave 
oiiL  that  he  had  made  vows  which  he  must  pay  to  Jupiter 
Auimoii,  thinking  that  he  would  bribe  the  Africans  with  greater 
ease.  When  he  had  gone,  accordingly,  with  this  expectation 
into  Africa,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  greatly  disapi  intpd  liim, 
for  they  not  only  would  not  be  bribed,  hut  even  sent  deputies 
to  Lacedaemon  to  accuse  Lysander  of  *'  liaving  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  ministers  of  the  temple."  After  being  brought  to 
trial  on  this  charge,  and  being  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  his 
judges,  he  was  sent  with  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Orcho- 
menians,  and  killed  by  the  Thebans  at  Haliartus.  How  just 
was  the  decision  regarding  him  f  the  speech  was  a  proof, 
which  was  found  in  his  house  after  his  death,  and  in  which  he 
recommended  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that,  after  they  had 
abolished  the  regal  government,  a  leader  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  whole  people  to  conduct  the  war ;  hut  it  was 
written  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  seem  to  be  in  occord- 

•  The  account  of  Lysander s  treachery  to  the  Thasiaiia  is  wanting 
.in  the  manusoripts,  but  may  be  suppUed  from  Polyseuua,  i.  45.  ThosA 
of  the  Thasians  who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  fear  Lyeander,  had  fled 

to  a  temple  of  Hercules,  which  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 
At  this  temple  Lysander  called  them  all  together  to  hear  him  address 
theixi,  when  he  made  theui  n  speech  full  of  tiie  fairest  promises  of 
mercy  and  clemency.  He  suul  that  he  would  think  uotliitit^  of  what 
was  paut ;  that  no  one  had  cause  for  fear  or  coucealmeut ;  liiat  they 
might  all  appear  before  him  with  full  confidence  in  hie  good  feelings 
towards  them;  and  that  he  called  Heroules,  in  whose  temple  they 
were,  to  witness  that  he  spoke  only  what  he  meant.  Having  thna 
drawn  them  foi-th  from  tljcir  sanctuai-y,  he,  a  few  days  after,  when 
they  were  free  from  apprehension,  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to 
death.  **  He  was  guilty  of  a  similar  instance  of  perhdy  at  MiletuSi" 
says  Boa,    as  is  aku  related  h^  PolyaDuus,  and  by  Plutarch." 

t  Qufim  veri  de  eo  foret  judfcatumJ]  That  is,  how  little  he  deaenred 
acquittal. 
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ance  with  the  advice  of  the  gods,  which  he,  reiving  on  his 
money,  did  not  duubt  that  he  should  procure.  This  speech 
Cleon  of  Hah'carnassus  is  said  to  have  written  fV)r  liini. 

IV.  Tn  this  place  a  transaction  of  Pharuabazus,  tlie  kiiii^  s 
satrap,  must  not  he  omitted.  Wlien  Lysander,  as  commander 
of  the  fleet,  had  done  many  cruel  and  avaricious  acts  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  suspected  that  reports  of  these  proceed- 
ings had  heen  made  to  his  coimtrymen,  he  asked  Pharuabazus 
to  give  him  a  testimonial  to  present  to  the  Ephori,  showing 
ivith  what  ('.onscientiousnes  he  had  carried  on  the  war  and 
treated  the  allies,  begging  him  to  write  fully  concerning  the 
matter,  as  his  authority  on  that  head  would  be  great.  Phar^ 
nabazus  promised  him  fiuirly,  and  wrote  a  long  and  full  letter,* 
in  which  he  extolled  him  with  the  greatest  praises.  But  when 
Lysander  bad  read  and  approved  of  it,  Pbamabazus  substi* 
tuted,  while  it  was  being  sealed,  another  of  the  same  size  in  its 
place,  so  like  it  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it,  in 
which  he  had  most  circumstantially  accused  him  of  avarice  and 
perfidy.  Lvsauder,  accordingly,  when  he  had  returned  home, 
and  had  said  what  he  wished  before  the  chief  magistrates, 
handed  them,  as  a  lesuiuuinal,  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  rharnahazns.  The  Epliori,  after  having  perused  it  when 
Lysander  was  ^vuh drawn,  gave  it  to  him  to  read.  Jhus  he 
became  unawares  his  own  accuser.  ^ 


VIL  ALCIBIADES. 

Aldbiades  emintnt  both  in  his  virtuM  and  vices,  1 — ^His  edoeatUNit 
IL — ^He  eoninmuds  iu  tho  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  is  snBpacted 

of  profaning  the  mysteries,  and  of  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment, III. — Is  recalled  home,  but  flees,  and  attaches  himself  to 
the  Lacedromonians,  IV.— Falling  under  suspicion  among  them, 
he  flees  to  the  Persians,  and  is  afterwards  reconciled  to  his 
countrymen,  V,— His  enthusiastic  reception  at  Athens,  YI.— He 

•  again  becomes  unpopular  there ;  his  suocesses  in  Thrace,  VIL— < 
He  tries  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country,  VIII. — He  crosses 
over  into  Asia,  XX< — Is  killed  in  Phzygia^  X.'^His  character,  XL 

i.  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias.  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
In  him  nature  seems  to  have  tried  wliat  she  could  do ;  for  it  is 
agreed  among  all  who  have  written  concerninfr  him,  that  no 

•  JUbrum  gravem  muUis  verlnfJ}  "  A  heavy  letter  iu  many  words/* 
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one  ms  ever  more  remarkable  than  he,  either  for  vices  or  vir- 
tues. Bom  in  a  most  distingaished  citj,  of  a  very  high 
&mily,  and  by  far  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  men  of  his 
age,  he  vm  qualified  for  any  occupation,  and  abounded  in 
practical  intelligence.  He  was  eminent  as  a  commander  by 
sea  and  land ;  he  was  eloquent,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  by  his  speeches ;  for  such  indeed  was  the  persuasiveness 
of  his  looks  and  laii<ifuage,  that  in  oratory  no  one  wjis  n  match 
for  him.  He  was  rich,*  and.  when  occasion  required,  labo- 
rious, patient,  liberal,  and  sideiidid,  no  less  in  his  public  than  in 
his  private  life  ;f  he  was  als-u  aiikble  and  courteous,  conform- 
ing dexterously  to  circumstances  ;  but,  when  he  iiad  unbent 
himself,  ar.d  no  reason  offered  why  he  shotiM  endure  the 
labour  of  thought,  was  seen  to  be  luxurious,  dissolute,  volup- 
tuous, and  self-indulgent,  so  that  all  wondered  there  should 
be  such  dissimilitude,  and  so  contradictory  a  nature,  in  the 
same  man. 

II.  He  was  brought  up  in 'the  house  of  Pericles  (for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  his  step-son ),;{:  and  was  taught  by  Socrates. 
For  his  £a.ther-in*law  he  had  Hipponicus,  the  richest  man  of 
all  that  spoke  the  Greek  language ;  so  that,  even  if  he  had 
contrived  for  himself,  he  could  neither  have  thought  of  more 
advantages,  nor  have  secured  greater,  than  those  which  fortune 
or  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him.  At  his  entrance  on  man- 
hood he  was  beloved  by  many,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  among  them  by  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions 
in  his  Symposium  ;  for  he  introduces  Alcibiades,  saying  that 
**  he  had  passed  the  night  with  Soei*ate?^,  and  had  not  risen  up 
from  him  otherwise  than  a  son  should  rise  from  a  father." 
When  he  was  of  maturer  age,  he  had  himself  no  fewer  objects 

*  Dim ;  ^fwm  impw  poteerei,  ftc.]  This  is  Boa's  reading.  Many 

editions  have  Idem  quum  temptUf  &c. 

f  iVon  minuji  in  ritd  ipmm  Hdn.^  Bos  rind  Bcccl'er  distinguish  vita 
and  rictus  in  this  manner;  vita,  they  say,  meuia  a  man's  mode  of 
living  in  public  and  amoncr  other  men  ;  rictus  his  way  of  life  at  home, 
and  diet  at  his  owu  tible.    Cicero  de  Legg.  iii.  14  :  NobUium  viid 

X  Ftiviffmu,]  If  we  believe  Diodoras  Siculus,  lib.  xii.,  and  Stddas, 
Alcibiades  was  the  son  of  Pericles'a  sister.    Hence  Pericles  is  called 

his  uncle  by  Val.  Max.  iii.  1,  and  AuL  Gcll.  xv.  17.  Pericles  appeai-s, 
however,  to  have  ]>een  the  8tej)-father  of  Alcibiades's  wife,  as  Magi u a 
observes ;  for  Alcibiades  married  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of  Hipponi- 
cus, whose  wife  Pericles  afterwards  espoused.  —Bo9, 
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of  afiection,  his  intercoui'se  with  whom,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
he  did  many  acts  of  an  objectionable  character,  in  a  dehcate 
and  agreeable  manner;  which  acts  we  would  relate,  had  we 
not  other  thiugs  to  tell  of  a  higher  and  better  nature. 

III.  In  the  PeloponnesiMii  war*  the  Athenians,  bj  his  ad- 
vice and  petsoasion,  declared  war  against  the  Syracusans,  to 
conduct  which  he  himself  was  chosen  general.  Two  colleagues 
were  besides  assigned  him,  Nicias  and  Lamachus,  While  the 
expedition  was  in  preparation,  and  before  the  fleet  sailed,  it 
happened  one  night  that  all  the  statues  of  Mercury*  that  were 
in  the  city  of  Athens  were  thrown  down,  except  one,  which 
was  before  the  gate  of  Andocides,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
%Yas  ulterwards  generally  called  the  Mercury  of  Andocides.t 
As  it  appeared  that  this  could  not  have  been  done  witiiuuL  a 
strong  confederacy  of  many  persons,  since  it  had  respect  not 
to  a  private  but  to  a  ])ul)lic  matter, J  great  dread  was  excited 
among  the  multitude,  lest  some  sudden  tumult  should  arise  in 
tlie  city  to  destroy  the  })eople*s  liberty.  The  suspicion  of  this 
seemed  chiefly  to  attach  to  Alcibiades,  bec^ause  he  was  con- 
sidered both  more  influential,  and  of  higher  standing,  than 
any  private  person  ;  for  he  had  secured  many  adherents  by  his 
generosity,  :nid  had  made  still  more  his  fHends  by  assisting 
them  in  legal  proceedings.  Hence  it  happened,  that  as  often 
as  he  appeared  in  public,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  people  upon 
him;  nor  was  any  man  in  the  whole  city  thought  equal  to 
him.  They  accordingly  bad  not  only  the  greatest  hope  of 
him,  but  also  the  greatest  fear,  because  he  was  able  to  do 
much  harm  as  well  as  much  good.  He  was  sullied  also  by  ill 
report,  for  it  was  said  that  he  celebrated  the  mysteries  §  in  his 

*  Oiii/us  Iltnntr.]  Mercuiy  was  reckoned  the  god  of  thieves,  and 
therefore  they  used  to  erect  his  statues  before  their  doorg  by  way  of 
preveutioii  against  the  iittenipts  of  I'obbcr.s  and  house-breakers. — Clarke. 

f  Itaqut  die  poUta  Mei'CiiritM  Andocidia  rocUatm  tsi.\  Tkid  id  tlio 
reading  of  Boa^and  Vaa  Staveren.  Many  other  editions  have,  inatead 
of  these  wordSy  Andodduqw  ffermet  voccUm  est, 

X  Quod  nQ7i  ad  j^riviUam,  aed  ad  pubHcam  rem  pertinereL,']  A  manu- 
script of  B(Pcler*H  has  quce,  but,  as  I  suppose,  from  a  fancy  of  the 
transcriber,  who  tliought  that  iLe  word  luust  be  a  pronoun,  referring 
to  cons&imojie,  whereas  it  is  a  conjunction,  showing  the  reason  why 
« great  dread  was  excited"  by  this  occurreuce  among  the  multitude," 
namely,  because  a  union  of  many  in  the  affur  indicated  a  oonBpiiacy» 
and  must  have  respect  to  something  of  a  public  natiire.>^.BM. 

I  Mjftteria.]  The  mysteriea  of  Ceres;  tiie  EleusiniAn  mysteries. 
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o\sT\  house,  a  practice  which,  according  to  public  opinion 
ariHiij^f  tlie  Athenians,  was  regartkd  as  impious:  and  this 
matter  was  thought  to  have  reference,  not  to  religion,  but  to 
a  conspiracY.* 

IV.  Of  this  crime  he  was  accused  bv  his  enemies  in  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people.  But  the  time  for  him  to  set 
out  to  the  war  was  drawing  near ;  and  he  considering  this, 
and  being  aware  of  the  habitt  of  his  countrymen,  requested 
thaty  if  d^ey  wished  anything  to  be  done  concerning  him,  an 
examination  should  rather  be  held  upon  bim  while  he  was  pre- 
sent, than  that  he  should  be  accused  in  bis  absence  of  a  crime 
against  which  there  was  a  strong  public  feeling.J  But  his 
enemies  resolved  to  continue  quiet  lor  the  present,  because 
they  were  aware  thai  nu  iiurt  could  then  be  done  him,  and  to 
wait  for  the  time  \shen  he  should  have  gone  abroad,  that  they 
might  thus  attack  him  while  he  was  absent.  They  accordingly 
did  so ;  for  alter  they  supposed  that  he  had  reached  Sicily, 
they  impeached  him,  during  his  absence,  of  having  profaned 
the  sacred  rites.  In  consequence  of  this  affair,  a  messenger, 
to  desire  him  to  return  home  to  plead  his  cause,  being  de- 
spatched into  Sicily  to  him-  by  the  government,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  great  hopes  of  managing  his  province  success- 
fully,  he  yet  did  not  refuse  to  obey,  but  went  on  board  a 
trireme  which  had  been  sent  to  convey  him.  Arriving  in  this 
vessel  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  and  reflecting  much  with  himself  on 
the  ungovernable  license  §  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  violent 
feelinjTS  towards  i\w  aristocracy,  and  deeming  it  most  advan- 
tiigeous  to  avoid  the  impending  storm,  he  secretly  withdrew 
from  his  guai'ds,  and  went  from  thence  first  to  Elis,  and  after- 
wards to  Thebes*  But  when  he  heard  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  his  property  having  been  confiscated,  and  as  had 
been  usual,  that  the  priests  called  £umolpid»  had  been 
obliged  by  the  people  to  curse  him,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
curse,  engraven  on  a  stone  pillar,  had  been  set  up  in  a  public 
place,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  it  might  be  better  attested, 

*  They  thought  that  there  was  some  conapiracy  uuder  the  cloak  of 

it 

t  Oonnuiudiium.'^  Knowiii|f  the  fickle  ehmcter  of  the  Atheniaiui. 
X  Orimine  invtduB,']  Hus  is  evidently  the  aenae.   Crimine  nmduB 

for  crimine  invidiom. 

§  Liceutid,]  The  license  of  the  populace^  which  could  scarcely  be 
controlled. 
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he  reinoved  to  Lacedjemon.  There,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
declaxe,  he  carried  on  a  war,  not  against  his  country,  but 
against  his  enemies,  hocaose  the  same  persons  were  enemies 
to  their  own  city ;  for  though  they  knew  that  he  ooald  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  tl^e  republic,  they  had  expelled  him 
from  it,  and  consulted  their  own  animosity  more  than  the 
common  advante^e.  By  his  advice*  in  consequence,  the  Lace- 
daemonians made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  fortified  Deceleia  in  Attica,  and  having  placed  a 
constant  garrison  there,  kept  Athens  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
By  his  means,  also,  they  detached  Ionia  from  its  alliance  with 
the  Athenians,  and  after  this  was  done,  they  began  to  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  the  contest. 

V.  Yet  by  these  proceedings  they  were  not  so  much  ren- 
dered friends  to  Alcibiailes,  as  alienated  from  him  by  fear; 
for  when  they  saw  the  singular  inteUigence  of  this  most  active- 
minded  man  in  every  way,  tliev  were  afraid  that,  beintr  moved 
by  love  for  his  country,  lie  might  at  some  time  revolt  from 
them,  and  return  into  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Tliej 
therefore  determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  killing  him. 
But  this  determination  could  not  long  be  concealed  from 
Alcibiades;  for  he  was  a  man  of  such  sagacity  that  he  could 
not  be  deceived,  especially  when  he  turned  his  attention  to 
putting  himself  on  his  guard.  He  in  consequence  betook  him- 
self to  Tissaphemes,  a  satrap  of  King  Darius ;  and  having 
gained  a  way  to  an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and  seeing 
that  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  from  the  ill  success  of  their 
attempts  in  Sicily,  was  on  the  decline,  while  that  of  the  Laee- 
damonians,  on  the  other  hand,  was  increasing,  he  first  of  all 
conferred,  through  messengei-s,  with  Fisander  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  had  a  force  at  Samoa,  and  made  some  men- 
tion concerning  his  return ;  for  Pisander,  with  the  same 
feelings  as  Alcibiades,  was  no  friend  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  but  a  f  i  vi  urer  of  the  aristocracy.  Though  deserted 
by  him,*  he  was  received  at  first,  through  the  agency  of 
Thrasybulus  tho  son  of  Lycus,  by  the  army,  and  made  com- 
mander at  Samos  ;  and  afterwards,  from  Theramenes  making 
interest  for  him,  he  wa.^?  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
and,  while  still  absent,  was  appointed  to  equal  command  with 

*  Ab  hoc  destitubus.}  On  the  contrary,  be  wftB,  according  to  Thacy* 
didei,  viiL  49,  63,  supported  by  Pisander*  -  B4H, 
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ThrasybuluB  and  Theramenes.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
leaders,  so  great  a  change  in  afiaiis  took  place,  that  the  Lace- 
dfsinonians,  who  had  just  before  flourished  as  conquerors,  were 
struck  with  fear  and  sued  for  peace ;  for  they  had  been  de- 
feated in  five  battles  hj  land,  and  three  by  sea,  in  which  they 
had  lost  two  hundred  triremes,  that  had  been  captured  and 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  their  enemies*  Alcibiades, 
with  his  colleagues,  had  recovered  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and 
many  Greek  cities  besides,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  of 
which  they  had  taken  several  by  storm,  and  among  them 
Byzantium.  JSor  hud  they  attached  fewer  to  their  interest  by 
policy,  as  they  liad  exercised  clemency  towards  those  who 
were  taken  jirisoners ;  and  then,  laden  with  spoil,  and  having 
enriclied  the  troops  and  achieved  veiy  great  exploits,  they 
returned  to  Athens. 

Vr.  The  whole  city  having  ^one  down  to  the  Piraeeus  to 
meet  them,  there  was  such  a  longing  among  them  ail  to  see 
Alcibiades,  that  the  multitttde  tiocked  to  his  galley  as  if  he 
had  come  alone ;  for  the  people  were  fully  persuaded  of  this, 
that  both  their  former  ill  success,  and  their  present  good 
ibrtune,  had  happened  through  his  means.  They  therefi>re 
attributed  the  loss  of  Sicily,  and  the  victories  of  the  Lace- 
dcsmonians,  to  their  own  fault,  in  having  banished  such  a  man. 
from  the  countiy.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  entertain  this  opinioB 
without  reason ;  for  after  Alcibiades  had  begun  to  command 
the  army,  the  enemies  could  withstand  them  neither  by  land 
nor  by  sea.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  ship,  Uiough 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  bad  commanded  in  the  same 
enterprises,  and  oanic  into  the  Pirceeus  at  the  same  time  with 
iiiui,  yet  the  people  all  followed  lum  alone,  and  (what  had 
never  happened  before,  except  in  the  case  of  conquerors  at 
Olynipia)  he  was  publicly  presented  with  golden  and  brazen 
crowns.  Such  kindness  from  his  countrymen  ho  received  with 
tears,  remembering  their  severity  in  pa^t  times.  When  he 
arrive(i  at  the  city,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people  had  been 
caHed,  he  addressed  them  hi  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  was 
so  unfeeliug  as  not  to  lament  his  ill-treatment,  and  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  those  by  whose  agency  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  country,  just  as  if  some  other  people,  and  net 
the  same  people  that  was  then  weeping,  had  sentenced  him  to 

Z  2 
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suffer  for  sacrilege.   His  property  was  in  consequence  made 

good  to  him  at  the  pubHc  cost,  and  the  same  priests,  the 
Eumolpidae,  who  had  cursed  hira,  were  obliged  to  recal  their 
curses  ;  and  the  pillars,  on  which  the  curse  had  been  written, 
"were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

VII.  This  happiness  of  Alcibiades  proved  by  no  means 
lasting ;  for  after  all  manner  of  honours  had  been  decreed 
hirn,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  stale,  both  at  home 
and  m  the  field,  had  been  coniuutted  to  him,  to  be  regulated 
at  his  sole  pleasure,  and  he  had  requested  that  two  colleagues, 
Thrasybulus  and  Adimantus,  should  be  assigned  him  (a  re- 
quest which  was  not  refused),  proceeding  with  the  fleet  to 
Asia,  he  fell  again  under,  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen, 
because  he  did  not  manage  afiaii-s  at  Cyme  *  to  their  wish ; 
for  they  thought  that  he  could  do  every  thing.  Hence  it 
happened  that  they  imputed  whatever  was  done  unsuccessfully 
to  his  misconduct,  saying  that  he  acted  either  carelessly  or 
treacheroaslyt  as  it  fell  out  on  this  occasion,  for  they  alleged 
that  he  would  not  take  Cyme,  because,  he  had  been  bribed  by 
the  king.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  their  extravs^ant  I 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  valour  was  his  chief  misfortune ; 
since  he  was  dreaded  no  less  than  he  was  loved,  lest,  elated  by 
good  Ibrlunt;  and  great  power,  he  should  conceive  a  desire  to 
become  a  tyrant.  From  these  feelings  it  resulted,  that  they 
took  his  commission  from  him  in  his  absence,  and  put  another 
commander  in  his  place.  When  he  heard  of  this  proceedmg, 
he  would  not  return  home,  bur,  betook  himself  to  Pactve,t 
and  there  established  three  fortresses,  Borni,  Bisanthe,  and 
Neontichos,  and  having  collected  a  body  of  troops,  W£is  the 
hrst  man  of  any  Grecian  state  ^  that  penetrated  into  Thrace, 
thinking  it  more  glorious  to  enrich  himself  with  spoils  from 
barbarians  than  from  Greeks.    In  consequence  his  liEime  in- 

*  A  considerable  town  of  ^olia.  But  it  was  at  Notium,  near 
Ephesus,  not  at  Cyme,  that  the  aflfair  that  caused  the  unpopularity  of 
Alcibiades  took  place,  through  the  folly  of  his  lieutenant-goneml 
i\ntioclms,  who,  duriug  his  absence,  brought  on  an  engagement  with 
Lysaiider,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Alcibiades. 

f  A  city  on  the  isthmtts  cf  the  Thracwn  OhenoseBe.  Most  editiona, 
previous  to  that  of  Bos,  had  Pi  int  Iiuh,  from  a  coi\jecture  of  LongoUiu. 
.  J  Primus  Grmcue  civUatin  ]  He  was  the  first  xnan  of  Greece  tliat 
penetrated  into  that  part  of  Thrace  which  was  firee^  and  where  Ilo 
oolomea  of  Greeks  had  been  estabikhed. — Fucker, 
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crossed  with  his  power,  and  he  secured  to  himself  a  straig 
alliance  with  some  of  the  kings  of  Thrace. 

VIII.  Yet  he  could  not  give  up  his  affection  for  his  country ; 
for  when  Fhilocles,  the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  had 
stationed  his  fleet  at  ^gospotamos,  and  Lysander,  the  captain 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  (who  was  intent  upon  protracting  the 
war  as  long  as  possible,  because  money  was  supplied  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  the  king,  while  to  the  exhausted  Athenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  left  but  their  arms  and  their 
ships)  was  not  far  distant,  *Alcibiades  came  to  the  army  of  the 
Athenians,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  common  soldiers, 
began  to  assert,*  that  *'if  they  pleased,  he  would  force 
Lysander  either  to  hght  or  beg  peace :  that  the  LacedsBmo- 
nians  were  unwilling  to  engage  by  sea,  because  they  were 
stronger  in  land«forces  than  in  ships ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  bring  down  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thradans,  to  drive 
them  from  the  land,  and  that,  when  this  was  done,  they  would 
of  necessity  either  come  to  an  engagement  with  their  fleet,  or 
put  an  end  to  the  war."  Philocles,  though  he  saw  that  this 
statement  was  true,  w^ould  not  yet  do  what  was  desired,  for  he 
knew  that  he  himself,  if  Alcibiades  were  restored  to  the  com- 
mand, would  be  of  no  account  with  the  army ;  and  that,  if  any 
success  resulted,  liis  share  in  the  matter  would  amount  to 
nothing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  ill-fortune  occurred, 
he  alone  would  be  called  to  account  for  the  miscarriage. 
Alcibiades,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  said,  "As  you  hinder  your 
country's  success,  I  advise  you  to  keep  your  sailors*  camp 
near  the  enemy ;  for  there  is  danger  that,  through  the  insub- 
ordination of  our  men,  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to 
Lysander  of  cutting  off  our  army.''  Nor  did  his  apprehension 
deceive  him ;  for  Lysander,  having  learned  from  his  scouts 
that  the  hody  of  tlio  Athcniau  force  w'as  gone  on  shore  to  seek 
for  plunder,  and  that  the  ships  werelefi  almost  empty,  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack,  and  by  that 
single  eilort  put  an  end  to  the  whole  w^ar. 

IX.  Alcibiades,  after  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  not 
thinking  those  parts  sufficiently  safe  for  him,  concealed 
himself  in  the  inland  parts  of  Thrace  above  the  Propontis, 
trusting  that  his  wealth  would  most  easily  escape  notice 
Iheie.    But  he  was  disappointed :  for  the  Thiacians,  when 

*  Agere.]  In  its  rhetorical  sense,  to  stfttoy  plead,  deolam. 
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they  leamed  that  be  had  come  with  a  great  sum  of  monej. 
formed  a  plot  agaiust  him,  and  robbed  him  of  what  lie  bad 
brought,  but  ^ere  unable  to  secure  his  person.  Perceivmg 
that  no  place  was  safe  for  him  in  Greece,  on  account  of  the 
power  of  the  Lacedsmouians,  he  went  over  itito  Asia  to  Fhar- 
nabazus,  whom  he  so  charmed,  indeed,  by  his  courtesy,  that 
no  man  had  a  higher  place  in  his  farour ;  for  he  gave  him 
Gmnium^  a  strong-hold  in  Fhiygia,  from  vhich  he  annual]  j 
leceived  fifty  talents*  revenue. 

But  with  this  good  fortune  Alcibiades  was  not  content,  nor 
could  endure  that  Athens,  conquered  as  she  was,  should  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  Lacedajmoniana.  He  was  accordingly  bent, 
with  his  whole  force  of  tbouglit,  on  delivering  his  count rv,  luit 
saw  that  that  object  could  not  be  effected  without  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  tlierefore  desired  that  he  should  be 
attached  to  him  as  a  friend  ;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  he  should 
easily  accomplish  his  wish,  if  he  had  but  an  opportunity  for  an 
interview  with  him  ;  for  be  knew  that  bis  brother  Cyrus  was 
secretly  preparing  war  against  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  foresixw  that,  if  he  gave  him  infonuation  of 
this  design,  he  would  find  great  favour  at  his  hands. 

X.  While  be  was  trying  to  effect  this  object,  and  entreating 
Phamabazus  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  king,  Critias,  and 
the  other  tyrants  of  the  Athenians,  despatched  at  the  same 
time  persons  in  their  confidence  into  Asia  to  Lysander,  to 
acquauit  him,  that,  unless  he  cut  off  Alcibiades,  none  of 
those  arrangements  which  he  had  made  at  Athens  would 
stand ;  and  &erefore,  if  he  wished  his  acts  to  remain  unaltered* 
he  must  pursue  him  to  death/*  The  Lacedemonian,  roused 
by  this  message,  concluded  that  he  must  act  in  a  more  decided 
manner  with  Phamabazus.  He  therefore  announced  to  him, 
that  *'  the  relations  which  the  king  had  formed  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  woubl  be  of  no  effect,  unless  be  delivered  up 
Alcibiades  alive  or  dead."  The  satrap  could  not  withstand  this 
menace,  and  chose  rather  to  violate  the  claims  of  humanity 
than  that  the  king's  intei  est  should  sutier.  He  accordingly 
sent  Sysamithres  and  liagjeus  to  kill  Alcibiades,  while  he  was 
still  in  rbrygia,  and  prepanng  for  bis  journey  to  the  king. 
The  persons  sent  gave  secret  orders  to  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  Alcibiades  then  was,  to  put  him  to  death.  They,  not 
daring  to  attack  him  with  the  sword,  collected  wood  during 
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the  night  round  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  sleeping,  and  «et 
light  to  it,  that  they  might  despatch  by  fire  him  whom  they 
despaired  of  conquering  liaud  to  hand.*  Alcibiades,  having 
been  awakened  by  tlie  crackling  of  the  flames,  snatched  up  (as 
his  sword  had  been  secretly  taken  away  from  him)  the  side- 
weapon  of  a  friend  of  his ;  for  the^'e  was  with  him  a  certain 
associate  from  Arcadia,  who  wouhl  never  leave  him.  This 
man  he  desired  to  follow  him,  and  canght  up  whatever  gar- 
ments he  bad  at  hand,  and  tlirowing  them  out  upon  the  fire, 
passed  through  the  violence  of  the  llames.  When  the  barba- 
rians saw  that  he  bad  escaped  the  conflagration,  they  killed 
him  by  discharging  darts  at  him  from  a  di8taDC6,t  and  carried 
his  head  to  Phamabazus. 

A  woman,  who  had  been  accuston^d  to  live  with  him, 
burned  his  dead  body,  covered  with  her  own  female  garments, 
in  the  fire  of  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  to  bum  him 
alive.  Thus  Alcibiades,  at  the  age  of  about  forty,  came  to 
his  end. 

XI.  This  man,  defamed  by  most  writers,  three  historians  of 

very  high  authority  have  extolled  with  the  greatest  praises ; 
Thucydides,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  him  ;  Theopompus, 
who  was  born  some  time  after;  and  Timteus  ;  the  two  latter, 
thougli  nmch  addicted  to  ceusure,  have,  1  know  not  how,  con- 
curred in  praising  him  only ;  for  they  have  related  of  him 
what  we  have  stated  above,  and  tbis  besides,  that  though  he  was 
bom  in  Athens,  the  most  splendid  of  cities,  he  surpassed  all 
the  Athenians  m  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  living  ;  that 
when,  on  being  banished  from  thence,  he  went  to  Thebes,  he 
BO  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Thebans,  that  no 
man  could  match  him  in  laborious  exercises  and  vigour  of 
body,  for  all  the  Boeotians  cultivate  corporeal  strength  more 
than  mental  power ;  that  when  he  was  among  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  in  whose  estimation  the  highest  virtue  is  placed  in 
endurance,  he  so  resigned  himself  to  a  hardy  way  of  life,  that 
he  surpassed  all  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  frugality  of  his  diet 
and  living ;  that  when  he  was  among  the  Thracians,  who  are 
hard  drinkers  and  given  to  lewdness,  he  surpassed  them  also  in 

♦  Qu«m  maim  mperari  posi$  d^  lefHint.  ]  '*  Whom  they  despaired 
would  be  ahle  (i.e.  whom  they  expected  or  thovight  would  be  uoaUfi) 

to  be  overcome  by  the  hand." 

t  Emintts.]  Bos  would  omit  this  woi'd,  as  wanting  authority. 
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these  practices ;  that  when  he  came  among  the  Persians,  with 
whom  it  was  the  chief  praise  to  bunt  hard  and  live  high,  he 
so  imitated  their  mode  of  life,  that  they  themselves  greatly 
admired  him  in  these  respects ;  and  that  by  such  conduct,  he 
occasioned  that,  with  whatever  people  he  was,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  leading  man,  and  held  in  the  utinost  esteem.  But  we 
have  said  enough  of  him ;  let  us  proceed  to  speak  of  others. 


VHI.  THRASYBULUS. 

Character  of  Tlira-sybulus ;  he  proceeds  to  deliver  his  country  from 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  I.— His  success  and,  conduct  in  the  enterprise, 
II.— Hie  set  of  oblivion,  IIL^He  la  bonoured  with  an  olive 
'   crown ;  Is  killed  on  the  ooMt  of  Sicily,  IV. 

T.  Thhasybulus.  the  son  of  Lycus,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
If  merit  is  to  be  valued  by  itself,  without  ref^ard  to  fortune,  1 
doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  place  hioi  first  of  all  the  Greek 
commanders.  This  I  can  say  without  hesitation,  that  I  set  no 
man  above  him  in  integrity,  ^rmness,  greatness  of  mind,  and 
love  for  his  country ;  for  while  many  have  wished,  and  few 
have  been  able,  to  deliver  their  country  from  one  tyrant,  it 
vas  his  lot  to  restore  his  country,  oppressed  by  thirty  tyrants, 
from  slavery  to  freedom.  But  though  no  man  excelled 
him  in  these  vir^es,  raany,  I  know  not  how,  surpassed  him 

First  of  all,  in  the  Feloponnesian  war,  he  accomplished 
many  undertakings  without  Alcibiades,  while  Alcibiades  did 

uotliing  without  him  ;  of  all  which  successes  Alcibiades,  from 
certain  nauual  advantages,  got  xhc  credit.  All  such  actions, 
however,  are  comaiuu  to  commanders  with  their  soldiers  and 
with  fortune ;  for,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  the  issue  is  trans- 
ferred from  generalship  to  the  strength  and  fury  of  the 
combntRuts.  The  soldier,  therefore,  of  his  own  right,  takes 
something  from  the  general,  and  fortime  a  great  deal,  and  may 
truly  say  that  she  has  had  more  influence  on  the  event  than 
the  skill  of  the  commander.  This  most  noble  action,  then,  is 
entirely  Thrasybulus's ;  for  when  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lacedsemonians,  kept  Athens  oppressed  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  and  had  partly  banished  from  their  country, 
and  partly  put  to  deaths  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  whom 
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fortune  had  spared  in  the  war,  and  had  divided  tlieir  confis- 
c&ted  prpperty  among  themselves,  he  vras  not  only  the  tot,  but 
the  only  man  at  the  commencement,  to  declare  mr  against 
them. 

II.  When  he  fled  to  Phjle^  which  is  a  Teiy  strong  fortress 
in  Attica,  he  had  not  more  than  thirty  of  his  countrymen  with 
him ;  such  was  the  origin  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Athenians, 
such  the  dependence  of  the  liberty  of  that  most  funous  city. 
He  was  at  first,  indeed,  despised  by  the  tyrants,  as  well  as  the 
small  number  of  his  followers ;  which  circumstance  proved 
both  the  ruin  of  those  that  despised  him,  and  the  security  of 
liim  that  was  despised,  for  it  rendered  the  one  party  slow  to 
attack,  and  the  other  stronger  by  giving  them  time  for  prepa- 
ruLiuu.  The  maxim,  therefore,  that  '*  nothing  &iiuuld  he 
despised  in  war,"  ought  the  more  deeply  to  he  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  all  ;  and  we  should  rememher  that  it  is  not  said 
without  reason,  that  "  the  mother  of  a  cautious  person*  is  not 
accustomed  to  weep."  The  force  of  Thrasybulus,  however, 
was  not  increased  in  proportion  to  his  expectations ;  for  even 
in  those  times  good  men  spoke  for  liberty  with  more  spirit 
than  they  fought  for  it. 

Hence  he  went  to  the  Pir»eu8,  and  fortified  the  Munychia,t 
which  the  tyrants  twice  attempted  to  storm,  but  being  dis- 
gracefully repulsed,  and  having  lost  their  arms  and  ba^ge, 
they  immediately  fled  back  to  ue  city.  Thrasybulus,  on  this 
occasion,  exercised  not  less  prudence  than  valour;  for  he  for^ 
bade  those  that  fled  to  be  injured,  thinking  it  just  that 

countrymen  should  spare  countrymen;'*  nor  was  any  one 
wounded  except  such  as  would  attack  him  first.  He  spoiled 
no  one,  as  he  lay,  of  his  clothes ;  he  laid  hands  on  nothing  hut 
arms,  of  which  he  was  in  want,  and  provisions. J  In  the 
second  battle  Oritias,  the  leader  of  the  tyrants,  was  killed, 

*  Matren  iimidi  fln-e  non  «o2ere.]  I  have  tranalaied  this  aeeoiduig 
to  tha  notion  of  Bremi,  who  says  that  timidus  here  xneaiiB  a  cantionB 

person,  one  who  takes  care  of  himself,  and  is  on  hin  guard  aj^inst 
contingenciea.    Most  trannlatora  have  reudei'cd  it  *'  the  mother  of  a 
coward,"       in  which  aense  it  would  seem  that  the  proverb  was  gene- 
rally  used, 
t  One  of  the  ndnor  harbours  of  Athens. 

X  €td  ticfum  iMTftneftonl.]  Things  whioh  pertained  to  saste- 
nsnce^"  ie.  proYisiotiB- 
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after  baviog,  indeed,  fought  with  great  braveiy  against  Tbra- 
sybulns. 

III.  Critias  being  overthrown,  Pausanias,  km^^  uf  tlie  Lace- 
daemonians, came  to  the  support  of  the  Athenians.  He  made 
peace  between  Tlirasybulus  and  those  who  lield  the  town,  on 
these  conditions  :  **  That  none  should  be  banished  except  the 
Thiny  i  yruiits,  and  the  Ten.  wlio,  having  been  afterwards  made 
governors,  had  followed  tiie  example  of  their  predecej^sors  in 
cruelty;*  that  no  property  should  he  contiscated  ;  and  that 
the  government  of  the  republic  should  be  restored  to  the 
hands  of  the  people."  It  was  an  honourable  act  of  Thrasy- 
bulus,  that,  when  peace  was  settled,  and  he  had  become  the 
most  powerful  person  in  the  state,  he  made  a  law,  **  that  no 
one  should  be  brought  to  trial,  or  punished,  for  things  done 
previously ;  '*  and  this  they  called  the  act  of  oblivion."  Nor 
did  he  only  cause  this  law  to  be  passed,  but  also  took  care  that 
it  should  be  of  effect;  for  when  some  of  them  who  bad 
been  with  him  in  exile,  wished  to  put  to  death  those  with 
whom  they  had  returned  to  a  good  understanding,  he  openly 
prevented  it,  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  promised. 

IV.  For  such  merits  a  crown  of  honour  was  presented  him 
by  the  people,  made  of  two  sprigs  of  olive,  which,  as  the  love 
of  his  coLiuiiymen,  and  not  force,  hail  procured  it  him,  excited 
110  envy,  but  Nvas  a  great  glory  to  him.  The  celebrated 
I'itLacus,  therefore,  who  was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  said  well,  when  the  M i lylenaeans  otiered  to 
give  him  several  thousand  acresf  of  land,  **  Do  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  give  me  what  many  may  envy  and  more  may 
covet ;  for  which  reason  1  had  mther  take,  out  of  that  num- 
ber, not  more  than  a  huudred  acres,  which  will  prove  both  the 
moderation  of  my  desires  and  your  good  will,"  For  small 
^ts  are  lastiug ;  but  valuable  presents  are  not  wont  to  be 
permanent!   Thrasybulus,  accordingly,  being  content  with 

•  Super iori^  more  cruddUcUia  erant  unJ]  "Had  used  the  manner  of 
the  former  cruelty." 

+  Jujerum.]  Though  the  juger  or  jujenm  ia  generally  rendered  tan 
acre,  it  in  reality  contained  litde  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  jtiffer 
WIS  240  feet  long  and  120  broad,  containing  therefore  28,800  square 
feet ;  the  content  of  an  Enj^'lish  acre  is  43,566  square  feet. 

t  A^ou  propria  e*s€  consnevcrunt.^  By  propria  is  meant  "  peculiarly 
oued  own,  aud  likely  to  continue  bo;  appropriated  to  one's  self."  I 
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that  crown,  neitlier  sought  for  anything  more,  nor  considered 
that  any  one  liad  sm*passed  inm  in  honour. 

Some  th)w  nfter,  when,  being  in  command,  he  had  brought 
up  his  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Gilicia,  and  the  watch  in  his  camp 
was  not  kept  ^ith  sufficient  care,  he  was  killed  in  his  tent  hj 
the  barbariaus,  in  a  saUj  nuuie  from  the  to?m*  during  the 
night* 


IX.  CONON. 

Conon'fl  senriceB  in  the  Peloponneflian  war,  L — ^In  hk  exile  he  rapportt 
PharnabasuB  against  the  Spartoua,  11.-— He  goes  to  Artaxerxea  to 

accuse  TiBsapheruea,  and  treats  with  him  by  letter,  III. — He 

defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cuidiis  ;  Greece  is  Bet  fre''.  and  the 
walla  of  Athena  rebuilt^  lY. — Conon  made  prisoner  by  Tiribazufi,  V. 

I.  GoMON  the  Athenian  entered  uj)ou  public  life  in  the 

Peloponnesian  war,  and  his  service  in  it  was  of  great  value  ; 
for  he  was  both  general  of  ihe  lurces  by  land,  and,  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  ])ertbrined  great  exploits  by  sea  ;  for  these 
reasons  particular  honour  was  conferi'ed  upon  him,  for  he  had 
the  sole  authority  over  all  the  islands ;  in  which  ollice  he  took 
PherjjB,  a  colony  of  the  T^acedtrmonians,  lie  was  also  com- 
mander towaxds  the  end  of  the  rdoponnesum  war,  when  the 
forces  of  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  Lysander  at  ^F.gos- 
potamos ;  but  he  was  then  absoit :  and  hence  the  aflair  was. 
worse  managed;  fov  he  was  both  skilled  in  military  mattexs, 
and  a  careful  general.  It  was  doubted  by  nobody,  therefore, 
in  those  days,  that  the  Athenians,  if  he  had  been  present, 
would  not  have  met  with  that  disaster. 

IL  But  when  the  aflairs  of  the  Athenians  were  in  a  ca- 
lamitous condition,  and  ha  heard  that  his  native  city  was 
besieged,  he  did  not  seek  a  place  where  he  might  himself  live 
in  security,  but  one  j&om  wluch  he  might  render  assistance  to 
his  countiymen.  He  in  consequence  betook  himself  to  Phar- 
nabazus,  the  satrap  of  Ionia  and  Lydia^  and  also  a  8on-in*law 

have  rendered  it  by  '*  permanent  most  other  tranaktors  haye  given 
something  similar.  Bos  gives  this  remark  about  gifts  to  Nepos ;  other 
editors  give  it  to  Pittacus. 

*  £x  oppido.]  The  town  was  Aspeodus,  sppesn  foom  Xen»  Hell, 
iv.  S,  30;  Diod.  Sio.  xiv.  di). 
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and  relative  of  the  king,  with  whom,  by  much  exertion  and  at 
great  hazard,  he  contrived  to  procure  himself  strong  personal 
inlluence  ;  *  for  when  the  Lacediemonians,  after  the  Athenians 
were  subdued,  did  not  adhere  to  the  alliance  which  they  had 
made  with  Artnxerxes,  but  sent  Age^ilaus  into  Asia  to  make 
war  (being  chieliy  induced  to  that  (;ourse  by  Tissaphernes.f 
who,  from  being  one  of  the  king's  con  tid  ants,  had  renounced 
his  attachment  to  him,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Lacedaemonians),  Pharnabazus  was  regarded  as  geoeial  against 
Agesilaus,  but  Conon  in  reality  led  the  army,  and  everything 
was  done  according  to  his  direction.  He  greatly  obstnicted 
that  eminent  commander  Agesilaus,  and  often  thwarted  his 
plans.  It  was  indeed  apparent,  that,  if  Conon  had  not  been 
there,  Agesilaus  would  have  taken  all  Asia,  as  far  as  Mount 
Taurns,  from  the  king.  And  after  Agesilaus  was  recalled 
home  by  his  countiymen,  in  consequence  of  the  Boeotians  and 
Athenians  having  declared  war  against  the  Lacedasmonians, 
Conon  nevertheless  remained  with  the  king's  officers,  and  was 
of  the  greatest  service  to  all  of  them. 

III.  Tissaphernes  had  revolted  from  the  king  :  yet  his 
defection  was  not  so  evident  to  Artaxerxes  as  to  others  ;  for 
he  had  great  inlluence  with  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  nume- 
rous and  important  services,  even  when  he  did  not  strictly 
adhere  to  his  dutv  :  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  was  not 

%.■  ' 

easily  induced  to  (Credit  it,  remembering  that  by  his  means  he 
had  overcome  his  brother  Cvrus.  Conon,  bein<t  sent  bv  Phar- 
nabazus  to  the  king  to  assure  him  of  his  guilt,  went  in  the 
first  place,  on  his  arrival  (after  the  manner  of  the  Persians), 
to  Tithraustes,  the  captain  of  the  guard, ^  who  held  the  second 
place  in  the  empire,  and  signiiied  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 

*  Apud  quen^  ut  miMm  graUd  wderet—iffecit.]  With  whmn  ba 
brought  it  to  pass  that  be  prevailed  much  by  personal  influenee. 

+  What  NepoB  saya  here,  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  being  persuaded 
"by  Tissaphernes  to  go  to  war  with  Persia,  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with 
fact,  as  Fischer  observes,  or  with  what  is  stated  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  life  of  Agesilaus.  Yet  Schlegel  and  Wetzel,  he  adds,  have  made 
strong  efiPorts  to  justify  or  excuse  his  statement.  Thiilwall,  however, 
seems  to  oome  nearer  to  the  truth  in  his  History  of  Greece^  c.  zzxv. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  Smith's  Biog.  Dictionary,  art.  Tissaphernea. 

X  ChUiarchum.]  "Captain  of  a  thousand."  He  ia  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  chief  of  the  life-guards,  and  to  have  been  respon- 
sible, consequently,  for  the  safety  of  the  king  s  person. 
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the  king ;  for  no  one  is  admitted  ^thout  this  ceremony.^ 
TithrausteB  answered  him,  *'  There  is  no  objection  on  my  part, 
but  consider,  for  yourself,  whether  you  had  rather  speaic  with 
him,  or  treat  by  letter,  as  to  the  objects  which  you  have  in 
view.  For,  if  you  come  into  the  royal  presence,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  adoration  to  the  king  "  (which 
the  Greeks  call  v^tfxvvsTv):  "  if  this  is  disagreeable  to  you,  yuu 
may  nevertheless  etfect  wiial  you  desire  by  stating  your  com- 
mibiion  through  me."  Couon  then  replied,  '*  To  myself 
indeed,  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  pay  any  honour  you  please  to 
the  king,  but  1  am  afraid  lest  it  bhould  be  derogatory  to  my 
country,  if,  coming  from  a  city  which  has  been  accustomed  to 
role  over  other  nations,  1  should  observe  the  usages  of 
foreigners  rather  than  its  own/'  He  therefore  delivered  to 
him  in  writing  what  he  wished  to  communicate. 

IV.  The  king,  having  read  his  statement,  was  so  much 
influenced  by  his  authority,  that  he  declared  Tissaphemes  an 
enemy,  desired  Conon  to  luu^s  the  Laced»moniaiis  with  war, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  choose  whom  he  pleased  to  disburse  the 
money  for  his  army.  Conon  said  that  such  a  choice  was  not  a 
matter  for  his  consideration,  but  for  the  king's  own,  who  ought 
to  know  liis  own  subjects  best ;  but  that  he  recommended  him 
tu  give  that  commission  to  Pharnabazus.  He  was  then  de- 
spatched, after  being  honoured  with  valuable  presents,  to  the 
sea,  to  require  the  Cyprians,  PlKi^nicians,  and  other  maritime 
people,  to  furnish  ships  of  war,  and  to  prepare  a  fleet  to  secure 
the  sea  in  the  following  summer,  Pharnabazus,  as  he  had 
requested,  being  appointed  his  collogue.  When  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  known  to  the  Lacedssmonians,  they  took  their 
measures  with  great  care,  for  they  thought  that  a  greater  war 
threatened  them  than  if  they  had  to  contend  with  the  Persians 
only.  They  saw  that  a  brave  and  skilful  general  was  going  to 
lead  the  king's  forces,  and  to  take  the  field  agiuust  tliem,^a 
man  whom  they  could  overmatch  neither  by  stratagem  nor  by 
strength.  Witli  these  cuusiJeratiuns  they  collected  a  great 
fleet,  and  set  sail  under  the  leadership  of  Pisander.  Conon, 
attacking  them  near  Cnidus,  routed  them  in  a  great  battle,  took 
several  of  their  ships,  ^and  sunk  several  more,  a  victory  by 
which  not  only  Athens,  but  also  all  Greece,  which  had  been 

*  Sine  hoc,}  Some  ooudder  hoe  mascuIiiM^  referring  to  the  diili- 
archu*. 
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under  the  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  was  set  free.  Conon 
proceeded  with  part  of  his  fleet  to  his  native  city,  and  caused 
the  walls  of  the  Pirseeus  and  of  Athens,  hoth  of  which  had 
been  pulled  down,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  presented  to  his  country- 
men fifty  talents  in  money,  which  he  had  receiYed  from 
Pharnabazus. 

V.  What  happens  to  other  men  happened  to  him,  that  | 
he  was  more  inconsiderate  in  good  than  in  bad  fortune ;  ht 
when  he  had  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 

thought  that  he  had  avenged  the  injuries  done  to  his  country,  ! 
he  aimed  at  more  objects  than  he  was  m  a  coudiLiuu  to  accom- 
plish. Not  that  these  aims,  however,  were  not  patriotic  nnd 
df^-^ervinnr  of  pmise,  since  he  preferred  that  the  power  of  his 
country  should  be  increased,  rather  than  that  of  the  kinj»:  for, 
after  he  had  secured  himself  great  influence  by  the  battle 
which  he  fought  at  Cnidus,  not  only  among  foreigners  but  in 
all  the  states  of  Greece,  he  began  to  endearour  secretly  *  to 
restore  Ionia  and  ^olia  to  the  Athenians.  But  as  this  pro- 
ject was  not  concealed  with  sufficient  care,  Tiribazus,  who  was 
governor  of  Sardis,  sent  for  Cdnon,ou  pretence  that  he  wished 
to  send  him  in  great  haste  to  the  Idng ;  when  he  had  gone,  in 
compliance  with  this  message,  he  was  placed  in  confinement, 
in  which  he  was  kept  for  some  time.  Soniu  have  left  on 
record  that  he  wm  conveyed  to  the  king,  and  there  died.  On 
the  otlif^r  hand  riuonf  the  historian,  whom  we  eliir  flv  credit 
concerning  Persian  affairs,  has  related  ihnt  lie  made  Ins  escape, 
l>ut  is  in  doubt  whether  it  was  effected  with  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  Tiribazus.  ^ 

*  If  thiB  statement  respectinj^  Conon  be  tnie,  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  is  not  to  be  reckoned  ntnong  pia  et  probanda^  "patriotic  and 
deserving  of  praise."  But  it  would  appef^r  from  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  85,  and 
Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8,  that  the  cbai^c  against  liim  arose  from  envy  on  tht 
part  of  TithrauBtes  and  the  other  PerBians. 

t  He  was  the  father  of  Cleitarchus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  expedition.  See  Plin.  H.  N.  3C  70.  I^Vom  whsi 
Pliny  says  of  him,  he  Baoma  to  have  heen  extremely  oredulooi. 
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X.  DION. 

IKon's  family  ;  is  connected  with  the  two  Dlonysii,  I. — Bnna;s  Plato 
into  Sicily;  death  of  the  elder  Diony^itis,  IT  — Disngreement 
between  Dion  and  DionysiiLs  the  \  ouuger,  III.  —  la  yent  to 
Corinth  ;  ill-treatment  of  his  wife ;  fate  of  his  son,  IV. — Gets 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  forces  Diouysins  to  make  tenns  with 
him.  y« — ^Alienates  the  people  by  putting  Heraolides  to  death,  VI. 
— His  great  unpopularity,  VII.— Is  deceived  hy  a  stratagem  of 
CallicratcH,  VIIL-  Is  assassinated  in  his  own  house  on  a  ^Btst- 
dayi  IX.— Changd  of  feeling  towarda  him  after  bis  death,  X, 

1.  Dion,  the  son  of  Kippannus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  was 
of  a  noble  family,  and  allied  to  both  the  Dionysii,  the  tyrants* 
of  Sicily ;  for  the  elder  married  Aristomache,  Diou*s  sister,  by 
whom  he  had  two  80115;,  Hipparinus  and  NysaBus,  and  also  two 
daughterB  named  Sophrosyne  and  Arete,  the  elder  of  whom  he 
gave  in  maniage  to  his  son  Dion]r8ius»t  to  whom  he  also  left 
his  dominions,  and  the  other.  Arete,  to  D]on.| 

But  Dion,  besides  this  noble  connexion,  and  the  honourable 
character  of  his  ancestors,  inherited  many  other  advantages 
from  nature  ;  among  them,  a  disposition  docile,  courteous,  and 
adapted  for  acquiring  the  most  important  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  extreme  grice  of  person,  wliich  is  no  small 
recommendation  ;§  he  bad  also  great  wealth  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  which  he  himself  had  augmented  by  the  presents 
be  received  from  the  tyrant.  He  vras  familiar  with  the 
elder  Dionysius,  not  less  on  account  of  his  cliaracter  than  his 
relationship;  for  though  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  offended 
him,  yet  he  was  desirous  that  be  should  be  secure  because  of 
his  fitmily  connexion  with  himself,  and  still  more  for  the  sake 

•  Vtrdque  implkaiw  tprannide  Dion^norum.]  "  Involved  in,"  or 
"  connected  with,  each  tyranny  of  the  DionjsiL"  For  tUroque  Dionifdo 

tyrcmno. 

f  DionTBius  married  two  wives  in  the  same  day,  Doris,  a  native  of 
Locris,  and  Aristomache,  the  sister  of  Dion.  But  Dionysius  the 
Younger  vi&R  the  son  of  Doris ;  so  that,  if  Nepos  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Sophrosyne  was  the  dav^bter  of  Ariaiomaehe^  he  mamed  hia 
half  sitter.   See  Plut.  Yit  Dion.  c.  8. 

X  Dion,  therefore,  as  Ematine  observes,  married  his  own  niece. 

§  Qttcs  non  minimilm  commcvdatur.]  "Wliich  is  not  in  the  lowest 
degree  (i.e.  which  i.s  in  tlie  bin;hpst  dopree)  commended."  Ijnmbinus, 
from  conjecture,  read  eomvundd',  hv.  hominnn,  which  U  iTior©  ei^ant 
(as  Bob  admit8)|  and  ix^  been  generally  adoptt^d  by  ediiors. 
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of  his  own  relatives.*  He  aided  him  in  important  matters, 
and  the  tyfant  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  advice,  unless,  in 
any  case,  some  violent  humour  of  his  own  interposed.  But 
embassie8,t  such  at  least  as  were  of  a  more  distinguished 
kind,  were  all  conducted  by  Dion ;  and  by  discharging  them 
assiduously,  and  manaoring  faithfully,  he  palliated  the  most 
'cruel  name  oi"  tyrant  wiih  his  own  benevolence.  The  Cartha- 
ginian.^ bu  much  respected  him,  when  he  was  sent  thither  by 
Dionysius,  that  they  never  re^^arded  any  man  tliat  spoke  the 
Greek  tongue  with  more  admiration. 

II.  Nor  did  these  circumstances  escape  the  notice  of 
Dionysius,  for  he  was  sensible  how  great  an  honour  he  was  to 
him  :  hence  it  happened  that  he  showed  him  more  favour  than 
any  other  person,  J  and  loved  him  not  less  than  a  son.  When 
a  report  reached  Sicily,  too,  that  Plato  was  come  to  Tarentum, 
Dionysius  could  not  refuse  the  young  man  leave  to  send  for 
him,  as  Dion  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  hearing  him.  He 
accordingly  granted  him  that  permission,  and  brought  Plato 
with  great  pomp§  to  Syracuse ;  whom  Dion  so  greatly  admired 
and  loved,  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  society ;  nor 
was  Plato  less  delighted  with  Dion.  Although,  therefore, 
Plato  was  cruelly  insulted  by  Dionysius  (for  he  ordered  him 
to  be  Boldjl),  yet  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  city,  induced 
again  by  tne  entreaties  of  Dion. 

In  the  meantime  Dionysius  fell  ill  of  some  disease,  and 
when  he  was  labouring  under  the  severity  of  it,  Dion  inquired 
of  the  physicians  ''how  he  wtis,"  and  begged  them,  at  the  same 
time,  '*it  he  should  happen  to  be'^in  extreme  danger,  to  acquaint 
him  of  it ;  for  he  wished  to  speak  to  him  about  a  division  of  the 

*  Suonm  ecMMvl]  For  the  eake  of  Amtomaohe  and  her  chfldrm. 
f  L^aHones.]  l£»t  editions  have  om/nes  after  le^iones*  Boa  and 

Van  Staveren  omit  it. 

4!  Uni  huic  maxima.  indiLUjcret.]  "  He  indulged  him  alone  most** 
§  Amhitione.']  E.vqu,idto  cipparatu  et  ambitioso  comitatu. — Gthhard. 
It  wafi  not,  however,  the  elder,  but  the  younger  Dionysius,  that  received 
Plato  with  such  ceremony.  See  Plato's  Epist.  '6  and  7  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Dion.,  and  JSlian,  Yar.  Hist  i7. 18.  Flato  visited  Sicily  three  thnes ; 
the  ostentatious  reception  occurred  on  the  second  occasion. 

II  Quippe  qwm  renundari  jussisiet.]  Bremi  conjectures  quippe  qui 
eum.,  &c ,  which  the  sense  indeed  requires.  Consult  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Dion.,  who,  however,  relates  the  matter  a  little  ditferently.  Luciau 
says  that  Plato  waa  sent  tu  a  parasite,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
parante*B  art   See  Died.  Sic  xv.  7 ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  iiL  18,  21.— ^<m. 
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realm,  as  he  thought  that  the  sons  of  his  sister  hj  liim  ought 
to  have  a  share  in  the  dominions."  This  request  the  physicians 
did  not  keep  secret,  but  reported  the  words  to  Dionysius  the 
younger,  who,  takincf  alarm  at  it,  coDipelled  the  physicians  to 
give  his  father  a  sleeping  potion,  that  Dion  might  have  no 
opportunity  of  addressing  hira.  The  sick  man,  having  taken 
the  draught,  ended  his  life  hke  one  buried  in  deep  sleep. 

III.  Such  was  the  oommencementof  the  dissension  between 
Dion  and  Dionysius ;  and  it  was  increased  by  many  circum- 
stances ;  yet  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  there  subsisted  for 
a  time  an  assnmed  friendship  between  >  them ;  and  as  Dion 
persisted  in  soliciting  DionyBius  to  send  for  Plato  from  Athens, 
and  follow  his  counsels,  he,  who  was  willing  to  imitate  his 
father  in  something,  complied  with  his  wishes.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  he  brought  back  Philistus  the  historian  to  Syracuse, 
a  man  not  more  friendly  to  the  tyrant  than  to  tyranny  itself. 
But  of  this  author  more  has  been  said  in  the  work  of  mine 
which  is  written  '*  On  Historians."  Plato,  however,  had  so 
mach  influence  over  Dionysius  by  his  authority,  and  produced 
such  an  effect  on  him  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  persuaded  him 
to  put  an  end  to  his  tyranny,  and  to  restore  liberty  to  the 
Syiacusans  ;  but  being  dissuaded  from  his  intention  by  the 
representations  of  Phihstos,  he  began  to  grow  somewhat  more 
cruel. 

IV.  Being  conscious  thai  he  was  surpassed  hy  Diuii  in 
ahility,  inlluence,  and  in  the  aiTcction  of  the  people,  and  fear- 
ing that,  if  he  kept  Dion  with  him,  he  might  give  him  some 
opportnnitv  of  overthrowing  him,  he  gave  him  a  trii-eme  to 
sail  to  Corintli,  declaring  that  he  did  so  for  hotli  their  sakes, 
lest,  as  they  were  afraid  of  each  other,  one  of  them  might 
take  the  other  by  suiprise.  As  many  people  were  indignant 
at  this  proceeding,  and  as  it  was  the  cause  of  great  hatred  to 
the  tyrant,  Dionysius  put  on  board  some  vessels  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Dion  that  could  be  removed,  and  sent  it  after  him : 
for  he  wished  it  to  be  thought  that  he  had  adopted  that  course, 
not  from  hatred  of  the  man,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety. 
But  when  he  heard  that  Dion  was  levying  troops  in  the  Pelo- 
punnesus,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  a  war  against  him,  he 
gave  Aiete,  Dion's  wife,  in  marriajrc  to  another  man,  and  caused 
his  son  to  he  hrought  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might, 
through  indulgence,  be  imbued  with  the  most  disgraceful 

A  A 
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propensities ;  for  mistresses  were  brougbt  him  when  but  a  boy, 

before  he  was  full  grown  ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  wine  and 
luxuries,  nor  was  any  tuiic  allowed  Imn  to  be  sober.  He  was 
SO  Uttle  able  to  bear  such  a  change  in  his  way  of  life,  which  was 
altered  after  his  father  returned  to  his  counUy  (for  keepers 
were  set  over  him  to  draw  him  from  his  former  mode 
of  living),  tliat  he  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  a  house, 
and  so  ]>emhed.  But  I  return  to  tho  point  from  whence  I 
digressed. 

V.  When  Dion  had  arrived  at  Corinth,  and  Heradides, 
who  had  been  commander  of  the  cavalry,  had  also  come 
thither  (having  been  likewise  banished  by  Dionjsius),  they 
l>egan  to  prepare  for  war  in  every  poeaible  way;  bnt  they  made 
but  little  progress ;  £>r  a  tyranny  of  many  years*  standing 
was  thought  to  be  of  great  strength^  and  for  that  reason  few 
were  induced  to  join  in  so  perilous  an  undertaking.  But 
Dion,  who  trusted  not  so  much  to  his  troops  as  to  the  general 
hatred  towards  the  tyrant,  setting  out,  wttih  the  greatest 
courage,  in  two  transport  vessels,  to  attack  a  power  of  fifty 
years'  growtli,  defended  by  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  ten 
thousand  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  thousand  infantry,  so  easily 
made  an  impression  upon  it  (what  seemed  wonderful  tu  all 
people),  that  he  entered  Syracuse  the  third  day  after  he 
touched  the  coast  of  Sicily.  lience  it  may  he  undei'stood  that 
no  government  is  safe,  unless  guarded  by  the  love  of  its  sub- 
jects. Dionysius  at  that  time  was  absent,  and  waiting  for  his 
fleet  in  Italy,  supposing  that  none  of  his  enemies  would  come 
against  him  without  a  great  force ;  a  supposition  which  de- 
ceived him ;  for  Dion  curbed  the  tyrant's  pride  with  those 
very  men  that  had  been  under  the  rule  of  his  adversary,  and 
gained  possession  of  all  that  part  of  Sicily  which  had  been 
under  the  government  of  Dionysius ;  and  with  like  success  he 
secured  the  city  of  Syracuse,  except  the  citadel  and  the  island 
adjoining  the  town,  and  brought  matters  to  such  a  state,  that 
the  tyrant  consented  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  these :  that 
Dion  should  have  Sicily,  Dionysius  Italy,*  and  ApoUocrates, 
in  whom  alone  Dionysius  f  had  great  confidence,  Syracuse. 

*  That  is,  the  portion  of  Italy,  or  Great  Greece,  which  had  been 
under  the  power  of  the  elder  DioDyslus,  part  of  which  was  still 
retained  by  hia  son.  * 

t  Lambinud  first  saw  that  we  ought  to  read  i>M)»yniu,  not  Dyavh 
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VI.  A  sudden  cliange  followed  close  upon  such  eminent 

and  unexpected  success,  for  fortune,  through  her  fickleness, 
endeavoured  to  sink  him  wliom  she  had  just  before  exalted. 
In  the  first  place  she  exercised  her  power  over  his  son,  of 
whom  I  have  previously  made  nionLiya  ;  for  after  he  had 
taken  back  his  wife,  who  had  been  given  to  another,  and 
wished  to  recal  his  son,  from  his  abandoned  course  of  sen- 
suality, to  habits  of  virtue,  he  received,  as  a  father,  a  most 
severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  that  son.  A  disagreement 
next  arose  between  him  and  Heraclides,  who,  refusing  to  jield 
the  supremacy  to  Dion,  oiganized  a  party  against  him ;  nor 
bad  he  indeed  less  influence  tlian  Dion  among  the  aristocracy, 
with  whose  sanction  he  commanded  the  fleet,  while  Dion  had 
the  direction  of  the  land  forces.  Dion  could  not  endure  this 
opposition  patiently,  but  retorted  with  that  verse  of  Homer  in 
tbe  second  book  of  the  Iliad,*  in  whicb  is  this  sentiment, 
That  a  state  cannot  be  managed  well  by  the  goyemment  of 
many.'*  Much  ill  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  followed 
this  remark ;  for  he  appeared  to  have  let  it  escape  him  that 
be  wished  everything  to  be  under  his  own  authority.  This 
feeling  he  did  not  try  to  soften  by  conciliation,  but  to  over- 
come by  severity,  and  caused  Heraclides,  when  he  came  to 
Syracuse,  to  be  put  to  death. 

VII.  Thin  act  struck  extreme  terror  into  every  one ;  for 
nobody,  alter  Heraclides  was  killed,  considered  himself  safe. 
Dion,  when  his  adversary  was  removed,  distributed  among  his 
soldiers,  with  greater  freedom,  the  property  of  those  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  him.  But  alter  this 
division  had  taken  place,  money,  as  bis  daily  expenses  grew 
very  great,  began  to  fail  him ;  nor  was  there  anything  on 
which  be  could  lay  his  bands  but  the  property  of  his  friends ; 
a  circumstance  which  was  attended  with  this  eflect,  that  while 
he  gained  tbe  soldieiyi  be  lost  tbe  aristocracy.  At  this  state 
of  things  be  was  overcome  with  anxiety,  and,  being  nnac- 
customed  to  be  ill  spoken  of,  be  could  not  patiently  endure 
that  a  bad  opiuion  of  buoi  should  be  entertained  by  those  by 
whose  praises  he  bad  just  before  been  extolled  to  tbe  skies. 

Bob,  Mosefae,  and  most  other  editors,  approve  Lambinua's  sun^esfcioii. 
Van  Staveren  omits  the  name  altogether,  the  sense  being  aumciently 
dear  without  it. 
♦  Ver.  204. 

A  A  ^2 
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The  common  people,  liowever.  wlien  the  feelinn^s  of  the 
soldiei's  were  remlered  unfavourai>le  towards  liim,-''  spoke  with 
less  restraint,  and  said  that  he  was  a  tyrant  not  to  be 
endured." 

Vlil.  While  he  knew  not,  as  he  contemplated  this  state  of 
things,  how  he  should  pat  a  stop  to  it,  and  was  apprehensive 
as  to  what  it  might  end  in,  a  certain  Callicrates.  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  Peloponnesns  to 
Sicily,  a  man  of  address,  suhtle  enough  for  any  arti6ce,  and 
without  any  regard  for  religion  or  honour,  went  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  "  he  was  in  great  danger  on  account  of  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people  and  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  soldiers ; 
which  danger  he  could  by  no  means  escape,  unless  he  com* 
missioned  some  one  of  his  friends  to  pretend  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  him ;  and  that,  if  he  found  him  fit  for  the  under- 
taking, he  would  learn  the  feelings  of  every  one,  and  cut  off 
his  enemies,  as  his  opponents  would  readily  disclose  their 
thoughts  to  any  one  disaffected  towards  him."  This  sug- 
gestion being  approved,  Callicrates  himseli  undertook  this 
part,  and  armed  himself  through  the  unsnspiciousness  of 
Dion  ;  he  sought  for  accomplices  to  join  in  killing  him  ;  he 
held  meetings  with  his  enemies,  and  formed  an  actual  con- 
spiracy at^ainst  him.  But  these  proceedings,  as  many  were 
privy  to  what  was  going  on,  became  known,  and  were  com- 
municated to  Aristomache,  Dion's  sister,  and  his  wife  Arete : 
who,  being  struck  with  alarm,  sought  an  interview  with  him 
for  whose  danger  they  were  concerned.  Dion  assured  them 
that  no  plot  was  concerted  against  him  by  Callicrates,  but  that 
what  was  done,  was  done  by  his  own  directions.  The  women, 
notwithstanding,  took  Oalhciates  into  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine, and  obliged  him  to  swear  that  there  should  be  no 
danger  to  Dion  from  him."  But  Callicrates,  by  this  oath,  was 
not  only  not  deterred  from  his  design,  but  was  stimulated  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  it,  fearing  that  his  plot  might  be  laid 
open  before  he  had  effected  his  purpose. 

IX.  With  this  resolution,  on  the  next  festival  day,  while 
Dion  was  keeping  himself  at  home,  secluded  from  the  assembly 

*  QjfensA  i»  eum  ndUtum  voluntate.]  Yet  Nepos  bajs  aboTe,  in  ih\n 
same  chapter,  that  Dion  ''had  gained  the  ooldieiy/'  Quwn  mUikt 
reeoneiUduetf  amUteret  iptimaUi. 
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of  the  people,  and  was  reposing  in  an  upper  room  *  he  com-^ 
mitted  to  his  accomplices  the  stronger  parts  of  the  citj,  sur- 
rounded Dion's  house  with  guards,  and  stationed  trusty  persons 
at  the  door,  who  were  not  to  leave  it ;  he  also  manned  a 
tnreine  with  an  armed  force,  entrusted  it  to  his  brother 
Philocrates,  and  gave  directions  that  it  should  be  rowed  about 
in  the  harl)oiir.  as  if  he  wished  to  exercise  the  rowers,  with  a 
view,  if  fortune  should  baffle  his  attempts,  to  have  a  vessel  in 
which  he  might  flee  to  a  place  of  safety.  lie  then  chose  from 
among  his  followers  some  young  men  of  Zacynthus,  of  great 
courage  and  extraordinazy  strength,  whom  he  ordered  to  go  to 
Dion's  house  unarmed,  so  that  they  might  seem  to  have  come 
for  the  sake  of  speaking  with  bim.  These  youths,  as  being 
well  known,  were  admitted,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  they  bolted  the  door,  seized  him  as  he  lay 
on  his  couch,  and  bound  Inm.  A  great  noise  ensued,  so  lliaL 
it  was  distinctly  heard  out  of  doors.  And  here  it  was  easy  to 
be  viTiderstood,  as  has  often  been  said  before,  how  unpopular 
al)s nlute  power  is,  and  how  unhappy  the  life  of  those  who  had 
rather  be  feared  than  loved ;  for  those  very  guards,!  if  they 
had  been  favourably  inclined  towards  him,  might  have  saved 
him  by  breaking  open  the  door,  as  the  Zacynthians,  who  were 
unarmed,  were  holding  him  still  alive,  calling  to  those  without 
for  a  weapon*  Nobody  coming  to  his  rescue,  one  Lyco,  a 
Syiacusan,  gave  them  a  sword  through  the  window,  with  which 
Dion  was  slain. 

X.  When  the  murder  was  consummated,  and  the  people 
came  in  to  view  the  scene,  some  were  killed  as  guilty  by  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  real  actors  ;  for  a  report  being  soon 
spread  abroad  that  violence  had  been  oilered  to  Dion,  many, 
to  whom  such  a  deed  was  detestable,  ran  together  to  the  spot ; 
and  these  persons,  prompted  by  a  false  suspicion,  killed  the 

•  The  ancients  were  accustomed,  when  they  wiahed  to  devote  them- 
eelvc^  to  ]irayer,  or  to  do  anythin^^  in  private,  to  go  up  into  the  higher 
part  oi  the  iiouse,  or  to  keep  a  chamber  in  that  part  fur  that  particular 
purpose.  So  SaetoniuB  bajb  of  AugastiuB,  e.  72,  9i  cmndo  quid  aeeretd 
anU  me  tnfemOaltMie  i»gein  propoiuiuei,  erat  UH  loeuB  «»  edito  tm- 
gtUarU,  So  Tacitus  of  Tiberius,  Ann.  vi  21,  Quoties  super  negotw 
wtuuUaret,  editd  domiu  parte  tMaihir, — JBoB,  He  idso  refers  to  Judith^ 
C.  8,  nnd  to  Acta  x.  9. 

t  jlli  rpsi  niafnd^M.]  The  guards  that  bad  been  stationed  by  Oalli* 
crates  round  JJiou's  house.. 
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ixmooenl  as  if  they  had  been  the  delinquents.  But  as  soon 
as  his  death  became  publicly  known,  the  feeling  of  the  popu- 
koe  was  wonderfully  altered,  for  those  who  had  called  him  « 
tyrant  while  he  was  alive,  called  him  now  the  deliverer  of  his 
oountrff  and  the  expeUcr  of  a  tyrant.  So  sudilenly  had  pity 
succeeded  to  hatred,  that  they  wished  to  redeem  hira  from 
Acheron,  if  they  could,  witli  their  own  blood.  He  was  there- 
fore honoured  with  a  sepulchral  monument  in  ilie  citv,  in  the 
most  frequented  part  of  it,  after  having  been  interred  at  the 
public  expense.  He  died  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-five  years, 
four  years  after  he  had  returned  from  the  Peloponnesos  into 
Sicily. 


XL  IPHICRATES. 

Ipbimtea  eminent  for  skiU  in  military  discipline,  L— His  aeii  ift 
Thrace,  at  Corinfh,  againat  the  LacecUemonianay  in  Fgyp^  and 
against  Epaminondaa,  xt^HiB  abilitiaa  and  character,  IIL 

I.  JpiircKATEs  of  Athens  has  become  renowned,  not  so  much 
for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  as  for  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics ;  for  he  was  such  a  leader,  that  he  was  not  only 
comparable  to  the  first  commanders  of  his  own  time,  but  no 
one  e?en  of  the  older  generals  could  be  set  above  him.  He 
was  much  engaged  in  2ie  field  ;  he  often  had  the  command  of 
armies ;  he  never  miscarried  in  an  undertaking  by  his  own 
fcult ;  he  was  always  eminent  for  invention,  and  such  was  to 
ercellence  in  it,  that  he  not  only  introduced  much  that  was 
new  mto  the  military  art,  hut  made  many  improvements  in  | 
what  existed  before.  He  altered  the  arms  of  the  infantry: 
for  whereas,  before  he  became  a  commander,  they  used  ven  ; 
large  sliields,  short  spears,  and  small  swords,  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, intrf)(liiced  the  pelta  instead  of  the  j^arma*  (from  wliii  li 
the  infantry  were  afterwards  called  peltastmy  that  they  might 
be  more  active  in  movements  and  encounters ;  he  doubled  the 
length  of  the  spear,  and  made  the  swords  also  longer*  He 
hkewise  changed  the  character  of  their  cuirasses^  and  gave 
them  linen  ones  instead  of  those  of  chain-mail  and  brass ;  a 
diange  by  which  he  rendered  the  soldiers  more  active ;  for, 

.  •  Peliam pro  parmd  fecit.']  The  p^Ifa  was  smaller  than  the  panM) 
but  both  ware  smaller  than  thtj  cli/^vu^, — Bos, 
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dininishing  the  weight,  he  provided  what  would  equally  pro- 
tect the  bodj,  and  be  light. 

II.  He  made  war  upon  the  Thnusians,  and  restored  Seuthee, 
the  ally  of  the  Athenians,  to  his  throne.  At  Corinth  *  he 
oommanded  the  army  with  so  much  strictness,  that  no  troope 
in  Greece  were  ever  better  disciplined,  or  more  obedient  to  the 
orders  of  their  leader ;  and  he  brought  them  to  such  a  habit, 
that  when  the  signal  for  battle  was  given  tlicDi  by  their 
general,  they  would  sUiiJ  so  regukiiy  lirawn  up,  without  any 
trouble  ou  the  ])art  of  the  commander,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  been  severally  [ujsted  by  the  most  skilful  captain.  Witli 
this  army  he  cut  off  a  ifiura  t  of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  an 
exploit  which  was  highly  celebrated  through  all  Greece.  hi 
this  war,  too,  he  defeated  all  their  forces  a  second  time,  by 
which  success  he  obtained  great  glory. 

Artaxerxes,  when  he  had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the 
king  of  Egypt,  j:  asked  the  Athenians  to  allow  Iphicrates  to  be  . 
liis  general,  that  he  might  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  army 
of  mercenaries,  the  number  of  whom  was  twelve  thousand. 
This  force  he  so  instructed  in  all  military  discipline,  that  as 
certain  Roman  soldiers  were  formerly  called  Fabians,§  so  the 
Iphicrateans  were  in  the  highest  repute  among  the  Greeks. 

Going  afterwards  to  the  relief  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he 

*  A  pud  Corinthtm,]  In  the  war  generally  called  the  Corinthian  war, 
carried  on  by  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Argivesy  agamat  the  Lace- 
damonians.   See  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  86 ;  Xen.  HeU.  iv.  4. 

f  From  Xenoi>lioii,  (\e  Hep.  Lacedrrm.,  we  learn  that  the  mnra  con- 
sisted of  400  men  ;  for  it  had  four  lochagi  and  ei^ht  penti  roHtcres. — 
Fischer,  This  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  aud  original  uumber 
appointed  by  Lycurgus,  but  it  varied  afterwards  according  to  times 
and  curoumatances.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (HelL  vr,  6)  it  appears 
to  have  coDKiKied  usually  of  600.  At  other  times  it  contained  five, 
seven,  or  nine  hundred.  See  Plutarch.  Pelop.  c.  17;  Thucyd.  v. 
ibique  Schol.    Smith's  Diet,  of  G.  and  R,  Ant.  art.  Aimy,  Greek. 

X  His  name  was  Acoris ;  lie  had  assisted  Evugoras  of  Cyprus  against 
Artaxer^et*  Mneuiou.  See  Diod.  6ic.  iv.  29.  He  appean*  to  have  been 
the  immediate  predeceaaor  of  Neetanebia 

I  Fdbiaaii]  If  the  Roman  aoldiera  were  used  to  be  called  FMcms^ 
wMch  is  an  account  given  by  none  but  our  author,  that  I  know  of,  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Fabian  family,  that  undertook 
to  manage  the  war  against  the  Vejentes  by  tliemselves,  and  were 
cut  off,  ^00  of  them  in  one  battle. — Clarlt'.  Others  think  that  tiie 
name  must  have  been  derived  from  Fabius  Cunctatur.  None  of  the 
better  oommentators  say  anything  on  the  point 
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checked  the  efforts  of  Epaminondas;  for,  had  not  he  been  draw- 
ing near,*  the  'J  iiubans  would  not  have  retreated  from  Sparta 
until  thev  had  taken  and  destroyed  it  by  fire. 

III.  He  was  a  man  of  lar'^e  mind  and  larc^e  bodv,  and  of 
an  appearance  indicating  the  commander,  so  that  by  his  very 
look  be  inspired  every  one  with  admiration  of  him.  But  in 
action  he  was  too  remiss,  and  too  impatient  of  continued  exer* 
tion,  as  Theopompns  has  recorded.  Yet  he  was  a  good  citizeii» 
and  a  person  of  veiy  honourable  feelings,  as  he  showed,  nol 
only  in  other  transactions,  but  also  in  protecting  the  childiea 
of  Amjntas  t  the  Macedonian  ;  for  Euiydice,  the  mother  of 
Perdiccas  and  Philip,  fled  with  these  two  boys,  after  the  death 
of  Amyntas,  to  Jphicrates,  and  was  secure  mi  Icr  his  power. 
He  Hved  to  a  good  old  age,  with  the  feehngs  of  iiis  countrymen 
well  ailected  towards  him. 

He  was  once  broudit  to  trial  for  his  life,  at  the  time  of  the 
.  Social  war,  J  together  with  Timotheus,  and  was  acquitted 

He  left  a  son  named  Meuestheus,  whom  he  had  by  a  Thra- 
cian  woman,  the  daughter  of  King  Cotys.  When  this  son 
was  asked  whetlier  he  had  more  regard  for  bis  father  or  his 
mother,  be  replied,  "For  bis  mother.'*  As  this  ansver 
appeared  strange  to  all  who  beard  it,  be  added,  I  do  so  ^th 
justice ;  for  my  father,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  made  me  a 
Thracian,  but  my  mother,  as  far  as  she  could,  made  me  an 
Athenian," 

*  Niii  tjw  udmvbu  appropiTiqucutsef.]  ''Unless  bis  approach  YaA: 
been  drawing- near." 

t  The  father  of  Philip,  and  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great 
**T}n3  subject  ia  more  fully  noticed  by  u^schinea  de  Fals.  Le^  Aowi 
longd     principio'' — Bos.    See  Justin,  vii.  4. 

X  Billo  S(jciali]  A  war  in  which  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Mid 
Cos  leagued  themselves  against  the  Athenians,  from  their  aliiaiice  with 
whom  they  had  revoked.  See  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  78;  xvi.  7 ;  PeriaoiLad 
Mmxl  Var.  Hist  11 10.  Comp*  Uh  of  Chabrias,  o.  4. 
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XII.  CHABRIAS. 

Chabrias  becomes  celebrated  for  a  new  mode  of  fighting,  I.— His  ucta 
iu  Egypt  aud  Cypiua ;  Ms  command  of  the  Egyptian  lleet,  11.— 
His  liecal;  he  Uved  but  little  at  home  in  conaequenoe  of  the 

*     envious  feelings  of  his  ooimtiTmeii,  III— He  is  killed  in  the 

[     Soeisl  war,  IV* 

T.  Chabrias  the  Athenian  was  also  numbered  among  the 
Diosi  eminent  generals,  and  performed  many  acts  worthy  of 
record,  l^ut  of  these  the  most  famous  is  liis  niancruYre  in 
the  battle  which  he  fought  near  Thebes,  when  he  had  gone  to 
the  relief  of  the  Boeotians ;  for  ia  that  engagement,  when  the 
great  general  Agesilaus  felt  sure  of  victory,  and  the  mercenary 
troops  had  been  put  to  flight  by  him,  Chabrias  forbade  the  rest 
of  his  phalanx"*^  to  quit  their  ground,  and  instructed  them  to 
receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  the  knee  placed  firmly 
against  the  shield,  and  the  spear  stretched  out.  Agesilaus, 
observing  this  new  plan,  did  not  dare  to  advance,  and  called 
ofif  his  men,  as  thej  were  iiishing  forward,  with  sound  of 
trumpet  This  device  was  so  extolled  by  fame  throughout 
Greece,  that  Chabrias  chose  to  have  the  statue,  which  was 
erected  to  him  at  the  public  charge  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
forum,  lixadc  in  iliat  posture.  Tlence  it  lijippened  thai  wrestlers, 
and  other  candidates  for  public  applause,!  iulopted,  in  the 
erection  of  their  statues,  those  postures  in  which  they  had 
gained  a  victory. 

II.  Chabrias  also,  when  he  was  general  of  the  Athenians, 
carried  on  many  wars  in  Europe  ;  and  he  engaged  in  one  in 
Egypt  of  his  own  accord  ;  for  setting  out  to  assist  Kectanabis,  J 
he  secured  him  the  throne.  He  performed  a  similar  exploit  iu 
Cyprus,  T)at  he  was  then  publicly  sent  to  support  Evagoras  ; 
nor  did  he  return  from  thence  till  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
island ;  from  which  achievement  the  Athenians  obtained  great 
glory. 

In  the  meantime  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Egyptians 
and  Persians,  when  the  Athenians  formed  an  alliance  with 

*  Phalanx  is  here  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  body  of  troops  in 

close  array. 

+  Artifices.^  This  word  is  here  used  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense, 
indudiDg  actors,  musieians,  and  every  ciher  kind  of  publio  exhibitora* 

$  Often  unritten  Neefanehis,  *'I>iodonui  fficalus  has  it  either 
TXtKuvatve  or  Nf  teraycCwc."— ^of. 
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Artaxerxes,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  vith  the  Egyptians,  from 
wlioiii  their  king  Agesihuis  received  a  large  share  of  spoil.* 
Chabrias,  seeing  Agesilaus's  good  fortune,  and  tliinking  himself 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  him,  set  out  to  assist  them  of  his  own 
accord,  and  took  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  fleet»  while 
Agesilaus  held  that  of  the  land  forces. 

III.  In  consequencOt  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia  sent 
deputies  to  Athens,  to  complain  that  Chabrias  was  warring 
against  their  king  on  the  side  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Athenians  then  prescribed  a  certain  day  to  Chabrias,  belbre 
which  if  he  did  not  return  home,  they  declared  tli.it  they 
"would  condemn  him  to  die.  On  receiving  this  cnniinunication 
Jie  returned  to  Athens  ;  but  did  not  stay  there  lonj^er  than 
was  necessary ;  for  he  did  not  wilhngly  continue  under  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  live  splen- 
didly,  and  to  indiidge  himself  too  freely  to  he  able  to  escape 
the  envj  of  the  populace.  For  this  is  a  common  fault  in 
great  and  free  states,  that  envv  is  the  attendant  on  glory,  and 
that  the  people  willingly  detract  from  those  whom  they  see 
raised  above  others ;  nor  do  the  poor  contemplate  with 
patience  the  lot  of  others  who  are  grown  rich.  Chabrias, 
therefore,  when  lie  couhl,  \vas  generally  away  iVuin  home.  Nor 
was  he  tlie  only  one  that  willingly  absented  himself  from 
Athens,  but  almost  all  their  great  men  did  the  same,  for  they 
thought  that  they  should  be  as  far  removed  from  euvy  as  they 
were  distant  from  their  native  country.  Conon,  in  conse- 
quence, lived  very  much  in  Cyprus,  Iphicrates  in  Thrace, 
Timotheus  in  Lesbos,  Chares  at  Sigeum.  Chares,  indeed, 
differed  from  the  others  in  conduct  and  character,  but  was 
nevertheless  both  distinguished  and  powerful  at  Athens. 

*  A  quihus  matjnas  prcEdas  A[/esilau«  rex  eorum  faciebcU.]  Att  empts  to 
interpret  this  passage  have  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned.  Heusinger  would  have  d  qu.iJbm  to  signify  "  on  whose  side," 
or  the  same  as  pro  quibva^  but  this  Van  Staveren  justly  rejects,  and  I, 
as  well  as  be  and  Sdumeder,  doubt  whether  pro  aliquo  prmdam  faoat 
can  be  regarded  as  good  Latin.  •  •  .  For  myself,  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  the  passage,  unless  we  receive  the  cautious  iut^^rpretation  of 
Harles,  Ithius,  and  Bremi,  who  understand  pvfrdam  in  a  large  or  meta- 
phorical sense  for  gain^  presents,  or  a  large  sum  of  moneu,  which 
Agesilaus  either  received  from  the  Egyptians  hy  j^reement,  or  exacted 
from  them,  so  that  it  might  not  improperly  he  regarded  as  prada. 
ConceniiDg  the  signifleation  of  this  word,  see  Heyne  ad  TibdL  u.  8, 
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IV.  Chabrias  lost  his  life  in  the  Social  war,*  in  the  following 
manner.  The  Athenians  were  besieging  Chios  ;  Clirtbrias  was 
on  board  the  fleet  as  a  private  man,  but  had  more  influence 
than  all  who  wei  e  in  command ;  and  the  soldiers  looked  up 
to  him  more  than  to  those  who  were  over  them.  This  cir- 
cumstance hastened  his  death  ;  for  while  he  was  anxi  nis  to 
be  the  first  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  ordered  the  captam  to 
steer  the  vessel  towards  it,  he  was  the  occasion  of  his  own 
death,  since,  after  he  had  made  his  way  into  it,  the  other 
ships  did  not  follow.  Upon  which,  being  surrounded  by  a 
hodj  of  the  enemy,  his  ship,  while  he  was  fighting  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  was  strack  with  the  beak  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
Yessels,  and  began  to  sink.  Though  he  might  have  escaped 
firom  the  danger,  if  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Athenians  was  at  hand  to  take  him  up  as  he 
swam,  he  chose  rather  to  die,  than  to  throw  away  his  arms 
and  abandon  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed.  The  others 
would  not  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  gained  a  place  of 
safety  by  swimming.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  an 
honourable  death  preferable  to  a  dishonourable  life,  was  killed 
with  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  while  he  was  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  them. 


XIII.  TIMOTHEUS. 

The  merits  and  acts  of  Timotheus,  L — statue  erected  to  him  on  his 
victory  over  the  LacedflsmoiiianB,  IL — Is  appomted,  at  an  advanced 
age,  as  an  adviser  to  Menestheus ;  is  aocused  by  Chares,  and  con- 
demned, III. — His  son  Conon  obliged  to  repair  the  walla  of 
Athens ;  attachment  of  Jason  to  Timotheus,  lY. 

I.  Tfmothetjs,  the  son  of  Conon,  a  native  of  Athens,  in- 
creased the  glory  winch  he  inherited  from  his  father  by  many 
excellent  qualities  of  his  own ;  for  he  was  eloquent,  active, 
perReveriiig,  skilled  in  military  affairs,  and  not  less  so  in 
managnig  those  of  the  state.  Many  honourable  actions  of  his 
are  recorded,  the  following  are  the  most  famous.  He  subdued 
the  Olynthians  and  Byzantiana  by  force  of  arms;  he  took 
Samoa,  oo  the  si^e  of  which,  in  a  previous  mr,  the  Athenians 

*  See  Life  of  Ipkicrates,  c.  3. 
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had  spent  twelve  hundred  talents.    This  sum  he  restored  • 

tx)  the  people  without  any  expense  to  tlicni  ;  for  he  carried  on* 
a  war  afifainst  Cutys.j  and  tlieiice  brought  twelve  iiuudred 
talents'  worlh  of  spoil  into  the  public  treasuiy.  He  reheved 
Cyzicus  X  from  a  siege ;  lie  went  with  Agesilaus  to  the  assistance 
of  Anobarzanes ;  §  but  while  the  Lacedsemonians  received 
ready  money  from  him  in  requiial,  he  chose  ratlier  to  have 
his  conntrymen  enricbed  with  lands  and  towns,  than  to  take 
tliat  of  wbich  he  himself  might  carry  a  share  to  his  own  home; 
and  he  accordingly  received  from  him  Crithote  ||  and  Sestos. 

11.  Being  made  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  sailing  round 
the  Peloponnesus,  he  laid  waste  Laoonia,  and  defeated  its 
naval  force.  He  also  reduced  Corcyra  under  the  power  of 
the  Athenian8>  and  attached  to  them,  as  allies,  the  Epirots, 
the  Athamanians,  the  Chaonians,  and  all  those  nations  which 
lie  on  the  sea.^  Alter  this  occurrence,  the  Lacedemonians 
desisted  from  the  protracted  struggle,  and  yielded,  of  their 
own  accord,  the  sovereignty  at  sea  to  the  Athenians,  making 
peace  upon  these  terms,  "  that  the  Athenians  should  be 
commanders  by  sea."  Tbis  victory  gave  so  much  delight  to 
the  Atbenians,  that  uUai.^  were  then  fir^t  publicly  erected  to 
Peace,  and  a  pidvinar**  decreed  to  that  goddess.  And  that 
the  remembrance  of  this  glorious  action  mijjjht  he  preserved, 
they  raised  a  statue  to  Timotheus  m  the  forum  at  the  public 

*  Jd—rcstituU,]  Many  editions,  for  idf  have  /ionc,  sc.  pccuniaritf  but 
"  id,"  says  Bos,    for  argentum  or  argeiUi  pondwi,  is  perfectly  eorreet*" 
f  A  prince  of  Thrace.   Comp.  Iphlc.  c  3. 

X  A  strotiK  ( ity  of  the  Proponiifi,  on  an  islfind  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  bef^ieged  on  this  occasion,  as  Clifford  supposes,  by  a  force  sent 
thither  by  Kpaniinondas,  who  was  endeavouring  to  make  Theb^  a 
naval  power  to  rival  Athens. 

§  Satrap  of  Phi'ygia,  who  had  revolted  from  Artaxerxes.  "Tiua 
war  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  de  Rhodior.  Liberiate."— ^/^Mcfta^. 

II  A  city  on  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  mentioned 
by  Scylax,  Stephanus  de  Urb.,  Strubo,  and  Pliny.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  tliis  city  into  the  text  is  due  to  Gebhard.  Previously 
the  common  reading  was  JiricUumem,  of  which  nobody  knew  what  to 
make. 

t  The  Ionian  Sea. 

Apulvinui  or  puMinar  was  a  cnshion,  pillow,  or  bolster,  and  to 
support  the  arm  or  side  of  those  who  reclined  on  oonohee,  Hke  the 
bolsters  on  sofas  in  the  present  day.  Pvlvinar  was  afterwards  used 
for  the  entire  coiieh,  on  which  the  ptntn^^s  of  the  gods  were  plaood  on 
solemn  occasions,  as  in  the  Koman  UciMkrnia, 
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expense.  Sach  an  honour,  that,  after  the  people  had  erected 
a  statue  to  the  father,  they  should  also  present  one  to  the  son, 

happened,  down  to  that  period,  to  him  alone.  Thus  the  new 
statue  of  the  son,  placed  close  by  the  other,  revived  old 
recollections  of  the  father. 

III.  W'lien  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  and  had  ceased  to 
hold  any  office,  the  Athenians  began  to  be  pressed  with  war  on 
every  side.  Samos  had  revolted ;  the  Hellespont^'  had 
deserted  them;  Philip  of  Macedon,  then  very  powerful,  was 
making  many  efforts ;  and  in  Chares,t  who  had  been  opposed 
to  him,  there  was  not  thought  to  he  sufficient  defence. 
Menestheus,  the  son  of  Iphicrates,  and  8on*in'law  of  Timotheus, 
was  in  consequeDce  made  commander,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
that  he  should  proceed  to  take  the  management  of  the  war. 
These  two  persons,  his  father  and  father-in-law,  men  eminent 
in  experience  and  wisdom,  were  appointed  to  give  him  advice,J 
for  there  was  such  force  of  cliaracter  in  them,  that  great  hopes 
were  entertained  that  what  had  been  lust  niif^ht  be  recovered  bv 
their  means.  When  thev  had  set  out  for  Samos  ;  and  Chares, 
having  heard  of  their  approach,  was  also  proceeding  thither 
with  his  force,  lest  anything  should  appear  to  be  done  in  his 
absence,  it  happened  that,  as  they  drew  near  the  island,  a  great 
Btorm  arose,  which  the  two  veteran  commanders,  thinking  it 
expedient  to  avoid,  checked  the  progress  of  their  fleet.§  But 
Chares,  taking  a  rash  course,  would  not  submit  to  the  advice  of 
his  elders,  b^t,  as  if  success  depended  on  his  own  vessel, 
pushed  his  way  for  the  point  to  which  he  had  been  steering,  and 
sent  orders  to  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  to  follow  him  thither. 
But  having  subsequently  mis-managed  the  affair,  and  lost 
several  ships,  he  returned  to  the  same  place ||  from  which  ho 
had  come,  and  despatched  a  letter  to  the  frovernment  at  Athens, 
sajiog  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  idm  to  take  Samos,  if 

*  That  is,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont. 

Cvi  opposifn,^  Chares  qunm  ef^sef,  non  satis  in  eo  prcrsidii  putahafur.'] 
"To  wlioni,  whrn  Chares  had  beeu  opposed,  tliere  was  not  thought  to 
be  sufficient  dctViice  in  him."  Chares  was  a  vain  and  ignorant  braggart. 
See  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  86. 

X  In  consilium.]  The  words  quorwn  covsilio  vieretur,  which  occur  a 
little  bdow,  ore  not  translated,  as  they  appear,  in  the  judgment  of 
Bos  and  others,  to  be  a  mere  interpolation. 

§  CJauem  w>ppreumMtJ]  Probably  that  they  might  not  be  driven 
on  shore. 

il  It  does  not  appear  what  place  this  was. 
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he  bad  not  been  left  unsupported  by  Timotheus  and  Ipbicrates. 
On  this  cbai^e  thej  were  impeached.  The  people,  violent* 
mispicious,  fickle,  and  unfavourable  to  them,  recalled  them 
home ;  and  thej  were  brought  to  trial  for  treason.  On  tfab 
charge  Timotheus  was  found  guilty,  and  his  fine  was  fixed  at  a 
hundred  talents ;  when,  compelled  by  the  hatred  of  an 
migidloful  people,  he  sought  a  refuge  at  Chalcis. 

IV.  Alter  his  death,  when  the  people  had  repented  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him,  they  took  off  nine-teuths  of  the  fine, 
and  ordered  that  his  son  Conon  should  pave  ten  talents  to 
repair  a  certain  portion  of  the  wall.  In  this  occurrence  was 
seen  the  changeableness  of  fortune;  for  the  grandson  was 
obliged,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  family,  to  repair,  out  of  bis 
own  estate,  the  same  walls  which  his  grandfather  Gonon  had 
rebuilt  with  the  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Of  the  temperate  and  judicious  life  of  Timotheus,  though  ^ 
could  produce  a  great  many  proofs,  we  will  be  content  with  one, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  conjectured  how  dear  he  was  to  \aB 
friends.  Wheu  he  was  brought  to  trial,  while  quite  a  young 
man,  at  Athens,  not  only  liis  friends,  and  others  connected 
with  him  )»y  ties  of  private  hospitality,  came  to  give  him  their 
support,  but  among  them  also  the  tyrant  Jason,*  who  at  that 
time  was  the  most  powertul  of  all  men.  Jason,  though  he  did 
not  think  himself  safe  in  his  own  countiy  without  guards,  came 
to  Athens  unattended,  having  such  value  for  his  guest-friend, 
that  he  chose  to  hazard  his  life  rather  than  not  stand  bj 
Timotheus  when  he  was  contending  for  his  honour.f 
Timotheus,  under  an  order  from  the  people,  carried  on  a  W 
against  him  aflterwards,  for  he  considered  the  rights  of  \ob 
country  more  sacred  than  those  of  hospitality. 

This  was  the  last  age  of  Athenian  commanders;  the  age  of 
Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus :  nor,  after  their  death, 
was  there  any  leader  j;  worthy  of  remembrance  in  that  city. 

*  Jason  tyranmts.l  He  was  tyrant  of  Phernc  in  Tiiessaly,  and  was,a3 
it  were,  from  Lis  great  power,  king  of  the  whole  country.    By  califflj 
him  the  "  most  powezful  of  all  men,"  onmnm  potentitnmMf 
seems  to  mean  that  he  was  more  powwfol  than  any  single  isdividuu 
Hiat  had  at  that  time  to  do  with  Greece. 

+  De  famd]  For  his  honour  as  a  citiiein.  Conviction,  *1^'* 
occasion,  would  have  subjected  him,  it  appears,  to  loss  of  dvil  rigl^^ 
or  ciTtfjiia, 

X  Unless  we  except  Piiocion,  whose  military  character,  howerer,  inis 
not  very  high. 
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XIV.  DATAMES. 

IHitames,  an  eminent  barbarian  leader ;  his  war  with  the  Cardusii, 
L — He  takes  prisoner  Thy  us  of  Paphlagouia,  11. — rresents  Thyus 
to  the  king  of  Persia ;  is  appointed  to  command  in  Egypt,  III. — 
Ib  direotea  to  attack  Aspu  of  Cappadoci%  lY. — ^FSnds  that  the 
courtiers  are  plotting  against  him,  and  takes  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Paphlagonia,  V. — Loses  bia  son  in  a  war  with  the 
Pisidians;  defeats  the  Pisidians,  VI. — Is  betrayed  by  hin  eldest 
son,  VII.— Defeats  the  general  of  the  Persians  who  is  sent 
against  him,  VIII. — Escapes  a  plot  formed  against  him  by  the 
kjJig,  IX. — Is  deceived  by  Mithridatea,  X. — Is  killed  by  kim,  XI. 

I.  I  HOW  come  to  the  bravest  and  wisest  man  of  all  the 
barbarians,  except  the  two  Carthaginians,  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal. 

I  shall  say  the  more  concerning  tliis  general,  because  inost 
of  his  acts  are  but  little  known,  and  because  the  undertakings 
that  were  attended  with  success  to  him,  were  acromplished, 
not  by  vastness  of  force,  but  by  sagacity,  iu  wlnvh  he  sur- 
passed all  of  that  age;  and  unless  the  manner  of  his  proceedings 
be  set  tbrth,  his  merits  cannot  be  fully  understood. 

Datames,  son  of  a  Either  named  Camissares,  a  Carian  by 
nation,  and  of  a  mother  a  native  of  Scythia,  served  first  of  all 
among  the  soldiers  who  were  guards  of  the  palace  to  Artax- 
eixes.  His  &ther  Camissares,  having  been  fomid  undaunted 
in  fight,  active  in  command,  and  faithful  on  many  occasions  to 
the  king,  was  granted  as  a  piovinoe  that  portion  of  Cilicia 
which  borders  on  Cappadocia,  and  which  the  Leucosyrians 
inhabit. 

Datames  first  showed  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  when 
engaged  in  military  service,  in  the  war  which  the  king  carried 
on  against  the  Cardusii ;  for  in  this  enterprise,  after  several 
thousands  of  the  king's  troops  were  killed,  his  exertions  proved 
of  great  value.  Hence  it  happened  that,  as  Camissares  lost 
bis  life  in  the  war,  bis  fstther's  province  was  conferred  upon 
him. 

II.  He  distinguished  himself  by  equal  valour  when  Auto* 
pbradates,  by  the  king's  order,  made  war  upon  those  who  bad 
revolted ;  for  the  enemy,  even  after  they  had  entered  the 

camp,  were  put  to  lliglit  by  his  elTorts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  i'l  niv  was  saved.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  he 
begau  to  be  appointed  over  more  important  afikirs.    At  that 
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ar 

time  Thyus  was  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  a  man  of  ancient 
familv,  descended  from  that  Pvlaemeiies  whom  Homer  states  i 
-to  have  been  killed  by  Patroclus*  in  the  Trojan  war.  This 
prince  paid  no  respect  to  the  king's  commands.  The  king,  in 
consequence,  determined  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  enterprise  to  Datames,  who  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  Paphlagonlan«  for  they  were  sons  of  a  brodier 
and  a  sister.  Datames,  on  this  account,  was  desirous,  in  tlie 
jfirst  place,  to  try  every  means  to  bring  back  his  kinsman  to 
his  duty  without  having  recourse  to  arms.  IjuL  goiiifj  to 
confer  with  him  without  a  guard,  as  he  apprehended  no 
treachery  from  a  friend,  he  almost  lost  his  life,  for  Thyiis  had 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  secretly.  Datames  was  however 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  aunt  of  the  Paphlagonian,  who 
discovered  what  was  going 'on,  and  gave  her  son  w  arning  of  it 
Datames  escaped  the  danger  by  flight,  and  declared  open  war 
against  Thyus,  in  which,  though  he  was  deserted  by  Ario- 
bAtzanes,  the  satmp  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phiygia,  he 
nevertheless  vigorously  persevered,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
Thyus  alive  with  his  wife  and  children. 

III.  He  then  used  his  utmost  efforts  that  the  neTvs  of  his 
success  might  not  reach  the  king  before  him,  and  thus,  while 
all  were  still  ignorant  of  it,  he  arrived  at  the  place  v^hwc 
king  was  encamped,  and  the  day  after  arrayed  Thyus,  a  man 
of  Imge  stature,  and  fn^^htful  aspect,  being  of  a  black  com- 
plexion, and  having  long  hair  and  a  long  beard,  in  a  splendid 
robe  such  as  the  king's  satraps  used  to  wear.  He  adorned 
him  also  with  a  chain  and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  other  royal 
ornaments,  while  he  himself  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  thick 
cloak,t  and  rough  coat,  having  a  hunter's  cap  upon  his  head, 
a  club  in  bis  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  chain,  with  which 
he  drove  Thyus  secured  before  him,  as  if  he  were  bringing 
along  a  wild  beast  that  he  had  taken.  While  the  people  wew 
all  gazing  at  him,  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  his  attire, 
and  his  person  being  unknown  to  them,  and  a  great  crowd 

*  r\  Iremenes  was  not  killed  by  Fatroclna,  but  by  Menelaus;  Horn. 

II.  V.  570.  _       ,  .  . 

+  AgreMi  duplicL  amiculo.']  Called  duplex  because  it  was  thick  and 
stout,  woven  of  thread  of  a  double  thickness ;  or  because  it  was  made 
of  cloth  doubled.  The  Greeks  called  it  \\aiva  vnrXij. — Fischer,  A 
modem  annotator  thinks  that  duplici  refers  to  the  "  foldiog"  ot  tw 
<do«k  as  it  was  worn,  not  to  the  texture  I" 
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was  in  eonseqnence  gathered  round  him,  it  Happened  that 

there  was  somehody  in  it  who  knew  Thyus,  and  went  off  to 
tell  the  king.  The  king  at  firet  did  not  believe  the  aceoimt, 
and  therefore  sent  Phaniabazus  to  make  iDquir)^  Learning 
from  him  what  had  been  done,  he  ordered  Datames  to  bo 
instantly  admitted,  being  extremely  delighted  hoth  with  his 
success  and  the  dress  of  his  captive,  rejoicing  especially  that 
that  eminent  prince  had  fallen  into  his  hands  when  he  scarcely 
expected  it.  He  therefore  sent  Datames,  after  bestomng 
magnificent  presents  npon  him,  to  the  army  which  was  then 
assembling,  under  the  command  of  Phaniabaizus  and  Tithraus- 
tes,  to  maJce  war  upon  Egypt,  and  directed  that  he  should 
have  equal  authority  with  them.  But  as  the  king  afterwards 
recalled  Phamabazus,  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  was  com- 
mitted to  Datames. 

IV.  As  he  was  raising  an  army  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  preparing  to  set  out  for  Egypt,  a  letter  \vas  unexpectedly 
sent  him  by  the  king,  desiring  him  to  attack  Aspis,  who  then 
held  Cataonia,  a  country  which  lies  above  Cilicia,  and  borders 
on  Cappadocia.  Aspis,  occupying  a  woody  country,  defended 
with  fortresses,  not  only  refused  to  obey  the  king's  (urderSy  but 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  intercepted  what* 
ever  was  being  conveyed  to  the  king.  Datames,  though  he 
was  far  distant  from  those  parts,  and  was  drawn  off  from  a 
greater  inatter,  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  king's 
wish.  He  therefore  went  on  board  a  ship  with  a  few  bravo 
followers,  thinking  (what  really  happened)  tliut  he  would 
more  easily  overcome  him,  when  imaware  of  his  approach 
nnd  unprepared,  than  when  ready  to  meet  him,  though  with 
ever  so  great  an  anny.  Sailing  in  this  vessel  to  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  landing  there,  and  marching  day  and  night,  he  passed 
Mount  Taurus,  and  arrived  at  the  part  to  which  he  bad 
directed  his  course.  He  inquired  where  Aspis  was,  and 
learned  that  he  was  not  &r  off,  and  was  gone  to  hunt. 
While  he  was  watching  for  his  return,  the  cause  of  his 
coming  became  known,  and  Aspis  prepared  the  Fisidians,  and 
the  attendants  that  he  had  with  him,  to  offer  resistance. 
When  Datames  heard  this,  he  took  up  his  arms,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  follow  him  ;  he  himself,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
rode  on  to  meet  the  enemy.  Aspis,  seeing  him,  from  a 
distance,  advancing  upon  him,  was  stnick  with  ie^ur,  and,  being 
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deterred  from  bis  resolutioii  to  resist,  delivered  himself  xtp; 
Datames  consigned  him  in  chains  to  Mithridates,  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  king. 

V.  While  these  occurrence;^  were  passing,  Artaxerxes,  re-  ♦ 
fleeting  from  how  important  a  war,  and  to  how  inconsiderable 
an  enterprize,  he  had  sent  the  best  of  his  generals,  bliimed 
himself  for  what  he  had  done,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
troops  at  Ace  (not  supposing  that  Datames  had  yet  set  out),  to 
tell  him  not  to  quit  the  army.  But  before  this  messenger 
arrived  at  the  place  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  met  upon  the  road 
the  party  that  were  leading  Aspis. 

Though  Datames^  by  this  celerity,  gained  great  favour  ftm 
tke  king,  be  incumd  no  less  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  cotirders, 
because  tbej  saw  tbat  be  ahme  vas  more  valued  than  all  of  | 
tbem;  and  on  this  account  tbey  all  conspired  to  ruin  bim.  . 
Pandates,  the  keeper  of  tbe  king's  tieasuiy,  a  friend  to 
Datames,  sent  bim  an  account  of  this  state  of  tlungs  in  uniting, 
in  wbicb  be  told  bim  that  "  be  would  be  in  great  peril  if  any 
ill-suceess  should  fall  out  while  he  commanded  in  Egypt  for  \ 
such  was  the  practice  of  kings,  that  they  attributed  adverse 
occunences  to  other  uieii,  but  prosperous  ones  to  their  own 
good  fortune ;  and  hence  it  happened  that  they  were  easily  j 
inclined  to  the  ruin  of  those  under  whose  conduct  affairs  were 
said  to  have* been  ill-managed  ;  and  that  he  would  be  in  so  much 
the  greater  danger  as  he  had  those  for  his  bitterest  enemies  to 
whom  the  king  chiefly  ^iive  oar."  Datames,  iiaving  read  this 
letter,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  army  at  Ace,  resolved,  as  he 
was  aware  that  what  was  written  was  true,  to  leave  the  king's 
service.  He  did  nothing,  however,  that  was  unworthy  of  his 
honour;  for  be  appointed  Idandrocles  of  Magnesia  to  command 
tbe  army,  while  he  himself  went  off  with  his  adherents  into 
Cappadocia,  and  took  possession  of  Papblagonia,  that  bordered 
upon  it,  conoealing  what  bis  feelings  were  towards  tbe  king. 
He  then  privately  made  a  league  with  Axiobarzanes,  raised  a 
force,  and  assigned  tbe  fortified  towns  to  be  defended  by  bis  own 
troops. 

VL  But  these  proceedings,  from  its  being  winter,  went  on 
with  but  little  success.    He  heard  that  the  Pisidians  were 

raising  some  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  his  son  AritliLuis 
With  a  detachment  against  them.  The  young  man  iell  in  battle, 
and  the  fisither  marclied  away  to  tbe  scene  of  his  death  with  but 
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8  small  number  of  followers,  concealing  how  great  a  low  he  had 

sustained,  for  he  \vislied  to  reach  the  enemy  before  the  report 
of  his  ill-success  should  become  known  to  his  men,  lest  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  sliould  be  depressed  by  hearing  of  the 
death  of  liis  son.  He  arrived  at  the  spot  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  course,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  such  a  position 
that  ho  could  neither  be  surrounded  by  the  superior  number  of 
the  enemy»  nor  be  hindered  from  keeping  his  forces  always 
ineady  to  engage.  There  was  with  him  Mithrobarzanes,  his 
&.ther-in-law»  commander  of  the  cavalry,  who,  despairing  of  the 
Btate  of  his  son*in-law*B  affairs,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  When 
Datames  heard  this,  he  was  sensible  that  if  it  should  go  abroad 
among  the  multitude  that  he  was  deserted  by  a  man  so 
intimately  connected  with  him,  it  would  happen  that  others 
would  follow  his  example.  He  therefore  spread  a  report 
throughout  the  camp  that  "  Mithrobarzanes  had  gone  off  as  a 
deserter  by  his  direction,  in  order  that,  heing  received  as  such, 
he  might  the  more  easily  spread  destruction  among  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  right  therefore,**  he  added,  that  he  diould  be  left 
unsupported,  but  that  they  ought  all  to  follow  without  delay, 
and,  if  they  did  so  with  spirit,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
their  foes  would  be  unable  to  resiBt,  as  they  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  within  their  ramparts  and  without**  This  esdiortation 
being  well  received,  be  led  forth  his  troops,  pursued  Mithro- 
barzanes, and,  almost  at  the  moment  that  the  latter  was  joining 
the  enemy,*  gave  orders^  for  au  attack.  The  I'lbidians,  sur- 
prised by  this  new  movement,  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
deserters  were  acting  with  bad  faith,  and  by  arrangement  with 
Datames,  in  order  that,  when  received  into  the  camp,  they 
niiglit  do  them  the  greater  mischief;  they  therefore  attacked 
tliem  first.  The  deserters,  as  they  knew  not  what  was  in 
agitation,  or  why  it  took  place,  were  compelled  to  fight  with 
those  to  whom  they  had  deserted,  and  to  act  <»i  the  side  of 
those  whom  they  had  quitted  $  and,  as  neither  party  spared 

•  Qui  tantum  quod  ad  hastes  pervcnevaf.]  This  reading  is  an  emenda- 
tion of  Lambinus,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to 
have  been  so  favourably  regarded  by  Van  Steveren  and  Boa,  who  have 
admitted  it  into  their  texts.  Some  of  the  miiBiueripts  have  qui  dum 
ad  AmUb  penmerai.  Hetumger  thhikg  we  might  reftd  iofUnm  qiU  dum, 
or  qui  tanium  dum^  tantum  dam  being  a  form  of  exprauion  similar  to 
vixdum,  nondum.  The  Ed.  Ultraject^  has  qui  teuUtm  non  ad,  fto.  Most 
of  tiie  older  oommon  edxtioas  haye  qui  wmdam  ad,  Ae. , 
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them,  they  were  quickly  cat  to  pieces.  Datames  then  set  upon 
the  rest  of  the  Pisidians  who  offered  resistance,  repelled  thenn 
at  the  first  onset,  pursued  them  as  they  fled,  kiUed  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  captured  their  camp.  By  this  stratagem 
he  at  ouce  both  cut  oflf  the  traitors,  and  overthrew  the  euemv, 
and  turned  to  his  preservation  what  had  been  contrived  for  his 
destruction.  "\Ve  liave  nowhere  read,  on  the  part  of  any 
commander,  any  device  more  ingeniously  conceived  thau  this, 
or  more  promptly  executed. 

YII.  Yet  from  such  a  man  as  this  his  eldest  son  Scisnias 
deserted,  and  went  over  to  the  king,  carrying  intelligence  of 
his  father's  defectbn.  Artaxersces,  being  startled  at  ifciis  news 
(for  he  was  aware  that  he  should  have  to  do  with  a  braye  and 
actiTe  man,  who,  when  he  had  conceiTed  a  project,  had  comp 
to  execute  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  think  before  he  attempted 
to  act),  despatched  Autophradates  ml j  Cappadocia.  To  pre- 
vent this  general  from  enterint?  the  country,  Dataiues  endea- 
voured to  be  the  fii'st  to  sf  cure  a  iorest,  in  which  tlie  Gate  of 
Cilicia*  is  situate.  But  he  was  unable  to  collect  his  troops 
with  sufficient  expedition,  and  being  obliged  to  desist  from  his 
attempt,  he  took  up,  with  the  force  which  he  had  got  together, 
a  position  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  neither  be  sur- 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  nor  could  the  enemy  pass  beyond  him 
without  being  incommoded  by  difficulties  on  both  sides;  vhik 
if  he  wished  to  engage  with  them,  the  numbers  of  his  oppo- 
nents could  not  greatly  damage  his  own  smaller  force. 

Vltl.  Autophradates,  though  he  was  aware  of  these  ciicnm- 
stancea,  yet  thought  it  better  to  fight  than  to  retreat  with  so 
large  an  army,  or  to  continue  inactive  so  long  in  one  place. 
He  had  twenty  thousand  barbarian  cavalry,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand infantry,  whom  tliey  call  C"iirJaces,f  and  three  thou*?an<l 
slingei*s  of  the  f^nnio  class.  He  had  besides  eight  thousauii 
Gappadociaus,  ten  thousand  Armenians,  Hve  thousand  Papbla- 
gonians,  ten  thousand  Fhiygians,  five  thousand  Ljdians, 
about  three  thousand  Aspendians  and  Pisidians,  two  thousand 
Oilicians»  as  many  GaptianianS|{  three  thousand  hired  men 

*  CUuniB  vortcv.']  A  pass  80  called.  * 
+  A  body  of  soldiery  among  the  Persians,  mentioned  by  Stn;b«">, 

Phitarch,  Arrian,  Pati^anias,  and  others.    Hesychius  thinks^  that  they 

had  their  name  from  some  place  or  tribe. 
^  Oaptiamrunu}  A  people  unknowu  to  geographers.    Schottus  dug- 
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from  Greece,  and  a  very  large  number  of  light-armed  troops. 
Against  this  force  all  Dataiues's  hopes  rested  on  himself  and  the 
nature  of  his  ground,  for  he  had  not  the  twentieth  part  of  his 
enemy^s  numbers.  Trusting  to  himself  and  his  position,* 
therefore,  he  brought  on  a  battle,  and  cut  off  many  thousands 
of  the  enemy,  while  there  fell  of  his  own  army  not  more  than 
a  thousand  men ;  on  which  account  he  erected  a  trophy  the 
next  day  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fought  the  day  before. 
"When  he  had  moved  his  camp  from  thence,  and  always, 
though  inferior  iii  forces,  came  off  victorious  in  every  battle 
(for  he  never  engaged  but  when  he  had  confined  liis  adver- 
saiies  in  some  delile,  an  advantage  which  often  happened  to 
one  accjuainted  with  the  ground  and  taking  his  measures  with 
skill),  Autophradates,  seeing  that  the  war  was  protracted  with 
more  loss  to  tlie  king  than  to  the  enemy,  exhorted  Datames  to 
peace  and  friendship, f  so  that  he  might  again  be  received  into 
favour  with  the  king.  Datames,  though  he  saw  that  peace 
would  not  he  faithfully  kept,  nevertheless  accepted  the  ofier  of 
it,  and  ^id  that  ''he  would  send  deputies  to  Artaxerxes." 
Thus  the  war,  which  the  king  had  undertaken  against  Data^ 
mes,  was  ended ;  and  Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia. 

IX.  But  the  king,  as  he  had  conceived  an  implacable  hatred 
to  Datames,  endeavoured,  when  be  found  that  he  could  not  be 
overcome  in  the  field,  to  cut  him  off  by  underhand  artifices ; 
but  most  of  these  he  eluded.  For  instancoi  when  it  was 
told  bim  that  some,  who  were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  bis 
friends,  were  laying  a  plot  for  him  (concerning  whom,  as 
their  enemies  were  the  informers,  lie  thought  that  the  inti- 
mation was  neither  entirely  to  be  believed  nor  utterly  disre- 
garded), he  resolved  to  make  trial  whether  what  had  been  told 
him  was  true  or  false.  He  accordingly  went  forward  on  the 
road  on  which  thev  hrfd  stated  that  an  ambus] i  would  be  laid 
for  him ;  but  he  selected  a  man  closely  resembling  himself  in 

gested  that  we  ehould  read,  with  a  slight  alteration,  CSMpianorvm^ 
people  from  the  borders  of  the  CaBpian  sea. — Bos,  Bos,^on  tiie  whole, 
approves  this  suggestion. 
*  Quibus  fretus.]  I  have  given  the  qmbm  that  sense  which  it  evir 

dently  requires. 

•f  Peace  and  friendship  with  himself,  preparatory  to  being 
received  into  favour  by  the  king.  This  is  Nipperdey  a  expiauation. 
Other  editors  have  merely  complained  of  the  apparent  tautology  ii^ 
the  pasBsge. 
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person  and  stature,  gave  Uni  Us  own  attire,  and  ordeisd  bim 

to  ride  on  in  that  part  of  the  line  where  he  himself  had 
been  accnstomed  to  go,  "while  Datames  himself,  in  the  equip- 
ments and  dress  of  a  common  soldier,  prepared  to  march 
ainontt  his  own  bodv-^uard.  The  men  in  ambuscarle.  as  soon 
as  the  party  reached  t]i(3  spot  where  they  were  stationed,  being 
deceived  bj  the  place  and  dress,  made  an  assault  upon  him 
irho  had  been  substituted  for  Datames,  But  Datames  had 
pieyionslj  directed  those  among  whom  he  was  marching,  to 
be  leady  to  do  what  they  should  see  him  do.  He,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  eonsphators  coUeoting  in  a  body,  hurled  his  darts 
among  them,  and,  as  all  the  rest  did  the  same,  thej  fell  down 
dead  before  thej  conM  rsaeh  him  whom  ihey  meant  to  attadr. 

X.  Yet  this  man,  crafty  as  he  was,  was  at  last  ensnared  by 
a  device  of  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Arioharzanes  ;  for  Mithri- 
dates  promised  the  king  that  he  would  kill  Datames,  if  the 
king  wonld  allow  him  to  do  with  impunity  whatever  he  wished, 
and  would  give  him  a  pledge  to  that  effect  with  his  right  hand 
after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  When  he  received  this 
pledge  sent  him  bj  the  king,*  he  prepared  a  force,  and  though 
at  a  distance,  made  a  league  with  Datames,  ravaged  the  long's 
provinces,  stormed  his  fortresses,  and  carried  off  a  great  quan- 
tity of  spoil,  part  of  which  he  divided  amoug  his  men,  and 
part  he  sent  to  Datames,  putting  into  his  hands,  in  like  maimer, 
many  strong-holds.  By  pursuing  this  course  for  a  long  time, 
he  made  Datames  believe  that  he  had  undertaken  an  everlast- 
ing war  against  the  king,  while  notwithstanding  (lest  he  should 
raise  in  him  any  suspicion  of  treachery),  he  neither  songht  a 
conference  with  him,  nor  showed  any  desire  to  come  into  his 
sight.  Thus,  though  keeping  at  a  distance,  he  maintained 
friendship  with  him ;  but  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  bound  to 
one  another,  not  by  mutual  kindnesses,**  but  by  the  common 
hatred  which  they  had  conceived  towards  the  king. 

XI.  When  he  thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  established 
this  notion,  he  gave  intimation  to  Datames  that  it  was  time  for 
greater  armies  to  be  raised,  and  an  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  king  himself;  and  that,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  might,  if  he  pleased,  come  to  a  conference  with  him 

*  A  rege  musam.]  These  words  are  wanting  in  somd  editiona  The 
king  presented  bis  right  hand  to  some  per?ion,  in  order  that  that 
peraon  might  present  his  own  to  Mitlmdatea  in  the  kix^'s  u&me. 
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in  any  place  that  he  might  choose.    The  proposal  heiog 
accepted,  a  time  ma  fixed  for  the  conference,  and  a  place  in 
which  they  were  to  meet.   To  this  spot  Mithridates  came  some 
days  previously,  in  company  with  a  person  in  whom  be  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  buried  swords  in  several  difierent 
places,  carefully  marking  each  spot.    On  the  day  of  the  con- 
ference, each  of  them  brought  people  to  examine  the  place, 
and  to  search  Datames  and  Mitliri dates  tliemselves.  They 
then  met,  and  after  they  had  spent  some  time  in  conference, 
and  parted  in  different  directions,  and  Datames  was  some 
distance  off,  Mithridates,  before  he  went  back  to  his  attendants 
(lest  he  should  excite  any  suspicion),  returned  to  the  same 
pbce^  and  sat  down,  as  if  he  wished  to  rest  from  weariness, 
on  one  of  the  spots  in  ^vhich  a  sword  had  been  concealed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  called  back  Datames,  pretending  that 
he  had  foigotten  something  at  their  conference.   In  the  mean 
time  he  drew  out  the  swoid  that  was  hid,  and  concealed  it,  un- 
sheathed, under  his  garment,  and  observed  to  Datames,  as  he 
was  returning,  that  he  had  noticed,  when  going  off,  that  a 
certain  place,  which  was  in  sight,  was  suitable  for  pitching  a 
ciimp.  While  he  was  pointing  this  out  w'uh.  his  hnger,  and  the 
other  was  looking  towards  it,  be  ran  him  through,  as  his  back 
was  turned,  with  the  sword,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  before 
any  one  could  come  to  his  assistance.    Thus  a  man  who  had 
gained  the  mastery  over  many  by  prudence,  over  none  by 
treacheiy,  was  ensnared  by  pretended  fhendship. 


XV.  EPAMINONDAS. 

Kemarks  on  the  manDers  of  the  Greeks,  I. —  Youth  and  manhood  of 
Epaminondas,  11. — E«se]lwKaBB  of  his  character,  III.— Am  hi- 
Btanee  of  his  freedom  [from  covvtotisaess,  iV. — His  ability  hi 

sp>  nkiiig,  V. — An  instance  of  his  power  of  persuasioii;  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  VI.— His  patriotism;  his  care  for  the  army  and  ita 
success,  VII. — Is  brought  to  trial  for  retaining  hh  command 
lot) (rer  than  the  law  allowed ;  his  defence  and  acquittal,  VIII. — 
His  death  at  Mantinea,  IX, — His  apology  for  not  marrylDg;  his 
horror  of  civil  bloodshed ;  the  glory  of  Thebes,  X. 

I«  Epamikokdas  was  the  son  of  Polymnis,  and  was  bom  at 
Thebes.  Before  we  proceed  to  write  of  him,  the  following 
caution  seems  necessary  to  be  given  to  our  readers ;  tiiat  they 
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should  not  confound  the  costoms  of  other  uationB  with  thei^ 
own,  or  think  that  those  things  which  appear  unimportaDt  to 
themselves  must  be  equally  so  to  others.  We  know  that  skill 
in  music,  according  to  our  habits,  is  foreign  to  the  character  of 
any  eminent  personage ;  and  that  to  dance  is  accounted  dispa- 
raging to  the  character;*  while  all  such  accomplishments 
among  the  Greeks,  are  regarded  both  as  pleasing  and  as 
worthy  of  admiration. 

But  as  Ave  wish  to  draw  a  correct  picture  of  the  habits 
and  life  of  EpaDiiiiondas,  wc  seem  called  upon  to  omit  nothing 
that  may  tend  to  illustrate  it.  We  shall  therefore  speak  in 
the  first  place  of  his  birth  ;  we  shall  tlieii  show  in  what  accom- 
plishments, and  by  w  lntin,  he  was  instructed  ;  next  we  shall 
touch  upon  his  maimers  and  intellectual  endowments,  and 
whatever  otlier  points  in  his  cliaracter  may  deserve  notice  ; 
and  lastly  on  his  ^cat  actions,  wliich  are  more  regarded  by 
many  than  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  mind.f 

II.  He  was  the  son,  then,  of  the  father  whom  we  named, 
and  was  of  an  honourable  family*  though  left  poor  by  his  an- 
cestors; but  he  was  so  well  educated  that  no  Thebanwas 
more  so;  for  he  was  taught  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and  to  sing 
to  the  sound  of  its  strings,  by  Dionysius,  who  was  held  in  no 
less  honour  among  musicians  than  Damon  or  Lamprus4  whose 
names  are  well  known  ;  to  play  on  the  flutes  §  I  \  Olymplodo- 
rus;  and  to  dance  by  OalUphron.  For  his  instructor  in 
philosophy  he  had  Lysis  ||  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean,  to 
whom  he  was  so  devoted  that,  young  as  he  was,  be  preferred 

*  In  vitiU       J    Is  accounted  among  disparagements,  disgraces,  or 

vices.'* 

+  A  pUmmU  offut^tm  anit^poitmntwr  wffultfttM.]  "  Are  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  the  beHt  qualities  of  alL"  Many  would  rather  hear  of  the 
actions  thau  of  the  virtues  of  eminent  men. 

X  Diimon  was  an  Athenian,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  de  Muaicd, 
Plato,  da  Rcp.^  lib.  iv.,  and  Athenceus,  xiv.  11.  Lampnis  is  also  noticed 
by  Plutai'cli  in  the  same  treatioe,  by  Plato  in  his  Menexenus,  ioid  by 
Athen«cus,  i.  16,  ii  2.  Damon  is  said  to  have  taught  Pericles,  and 
Lamprue  Sophocles. 

§  Tibiit^  See  the  note  on  this  word  in  the  preface. 

II  See  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  34 ;  Ofif.  i.  4 ;  Died.  Sic.  lib.  vi.  in  Exc. 
Peiresc.  p.  247  ;  Pausanias,  ix.  13  ;  ^^ilian,  V.  II.  iii.  17;  Porphyr.  Vit. 
Pj'thag.  cxtr. ;  Jainblich.  Vit.  IVthug.  c.  35.  .  .  .  A  letter  of  hia  to  a 
certain  liippai'ckua  ia  among  the  Epistles  of  the  Greeks  published  by 
Aldus,  and  also  smong  the  fragments  of  the  Pythagoreans  added  by 
Gasaubon  to  Diogenes  LaSrtius.— i^oa 
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the  societj  of  a  grave  aod  austere  oJd  man  *  before  tbat  of  all 
those  of  his  own  age ;  nor  did  he  part  with  him  until  he 
80  far  excelled  his  fellow  students  in  learning,  that  it  ,'might 
easily  be  perceived  he  would  in  like  manner  excel  them  all 

in  other  pursuits.     These  acquirements,  according  to  our 

habits,  axe  trifling,  and  rather  to  be  despised  ;  f  but  in  Greece, 
at  least  iu  former  times,  they  were  a  great  subject  for  praise. 
After  he  grew  up,  and  be^^an  to  apply  himself  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  he  studied  not  so  much  to  increase  the  strength,  as 
the  agihty,  of  his  body ;  for  lie  thought  that  strength 
suited  the  purposes  of  wrestlers,  but  that  agility  con- 
duced to  excellence  in  war.  He  nsed  to  exercise  himself 
very  much,  therefore,  in  running  and  wrestling,  as  long  as :{: 
he  could  grapple,  ari  ]  contend  standing,  with  his  adversary. 
But  he  spent  most  of  his  labour  on  martial  exercises. 

111.  To  the  strength  of  body  thus  acquired  were  added 
many  good  qualities  of  tlie  mind  ;  for  he  was  modest,  prudent^ 
grave,  wisely  availing  himself  of  opportunities,  skilled  in  war, 
brave  in  action,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  courage  ;  he  was . 
so  great  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  would  not  tell  a  falsehood 
even  in  jest ;  he  was  also  maister  of  his  passions,  gentle  in 
disposition,  and  patient  to  a  wonderful  degree,  submitting  to 
mong,  not  only  from  the  people,  bnt  his  own  friends  i 
he  was  a  remarkable  keeper  of  secrets,  a  quality  which  is  some- 
times not  less  serviceable  than  to  speak  eloquently  ;  and  he  was 
an  attentive  listener  to  others,  because  he  thought  that  by  this 
means  knowledge  was  most  easily  ac(|uired.  Whenever  he  came 
into  a  comj)any,  therefore,  in  which  a  discussion  was  going  on 
concerning  government,  or  a  con  v*  is  it  ion  was  being  held  on  any 
point  of  philosophy,  he  never  Avent  away  till  the  discourse  was 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  lie  bore  poverty  so  easily,  that  he 
received  nothing  from  the  state  but  glory.  He  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  means  of  his  friends  to  maintain  himself ;  but 
he  often  used  his  credit  to  relieve  others,  to  such  a  degree  that 

*  Trislem  et  severwn  senem  in  famUiarUaie  antepoistbei^it.}  ''Ho 
preferred  a  grave  and  austere  old  man  in  familiarity,"  i.e.  as  an 
associate. 

+  Levia  et  potitu  coniemnmda.]  The  study  of  philosophy,  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Kepos,  was  not  numbered  by  the  Komana  among  deapica- 

tle  pursuits, 

X  Ad  tumfinem  quoad,  &c.]  Ad  tfum  finem,  as  Bos  observes,  is  the 
same  as  vsque  ed. 
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it  might  be  thought  all  things  wero  in  common  holwoon  iiim 

and  his  friends  ;  for  y^heu  any  one  of  his  countrymen  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  or  when  the  marriageable  daughterj  of 
a  friend  coul  l  not  be  married  for  want  of  fortune,  he  used  to 
call  a  council  of  liis  fiiends,  and  to  prescribe  how  much  each 
should  give  a  (  oi  linr/  to  his  means  :  and  when  he  had  made 
up  the  Sinn  required,  he  brouj?ht  the  man  who  wanted  it  to 
those  who  contributed,  and  made  them  pay  it  to  the  person 
himself,  in  order  that  he,  into  whoso  liands  the  sum  passed, 
might  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  and  hoNv  much  to  each. 

IV.  His  indifference  to  money  was  put  to  the  proof  by 
Diomedon  of  Cyzicus ;  for  he,  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes, 
had  undertaken  to  bribe  Epaminondas.   He  accordingly  came 
to  Thebes  with  a  large  sum  in  p>ld,  and,  hj  a  present  of  fire 
talents,  brought  over  MicythuSt  a  yomig  man  for  whom 
Epaminondas  had  then  a  great  affection^  to  further  his  views. 
Micythos  went  to  Epaminondas,  Mid  told  him  the  cause  of 
Diomedon*s  coming.   But  Epammondas,  in  the  presence  of 
Diomedon,  said  to  him,    There  is  no  need  of  money  in  the 
matter ;  for  if  what  the  king  demres  is  for  the  good  of  the 
Thebans,  I  am  ready  to  do  it  for  nothing  ;  but  if  otherwise,  he 
has  not  gold  and  silver  enough  to  move  me,  for  I  would  not 
accept  the  riches  of  the  whole  world  in  exchange  for  my  love 
for  my  country.    At  you,  who  Imve  made  trial  of  me  without 
knowing  my  character,  and  have  tliought  nie  like  yourself,  I  do 
not  wonder  ;  and  I  forgive  you  ;  but  quit  the  city  at  once, 
lest  you  should  corrupt  others  though  you  have  hevn  unable  to 
corrupt  me.    You,  Mycithus,  give  Diomedon  his  money  back: 
or,  unless  you  do  so  immediately,  I  shall  give  you  up  to  the 
magistrates.'*   Diomedon  entreating  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  depart  in  safety,  and  carry  away  with  him  what  he  had 
brought^  *'That,*'  he  replied,  ^*  I  will  grant  you,  and  not  for 
your  sake,  but  for  my  own»  lest  any  one,  if  your  money  should 
be  taken  from  you,  should  say  that  what  I  would  not  receive 
when  offered  me,  had  come  into  my  possession  after  being 
taken  out  of  yours."  Epaminondas  then  asking  Diomedon 

whither  he  wished  to  be  conducted,**  and  Diomedon  having 
answered,  '*  To  Athens,*'  he  gave  htm  a  guard  in  order  that  be 
might  reach  that  city  in  safety.  Nor  did  he,  indeed,  think 
that  precaution  sufficient,  but  also  arranged,  with  the  aid  of 
Chabna^i  the  Athenian,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  that 
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he  should  embark  without  molestation.  Of  his  freedom  from 
covetousness  this  will  be  a  sufficient  proof.  We  mi<^^ht  indeed 
produce  a  great  number;  but  brevity  must  be  studied,  as  we 
have  resolved  to  comprise,  in  this  single  volume,  the  lives  of 
several  eminent  men,  whose  biographies  many  writers  before 
us  have  reUted  at  great  length.* 

y.  He  was  also  an  able  speaker,  so  that  no  Theban  was  a 
match  for  him  in  eloquenee ;  nor  was  his  language  less  pointed 
in  brief  replies  than  elegant  in  a  continued  speech.  He  had 
for  a  traducer,  and  opponent  in  managing  the  government,  a 
certain  Meneclidas,  also  a  native  of  Thebes,t  a  man  well 
skilled  ill  speaking,  at  least  for  a  Tbeban,  for  in  that  people  is 
found  more  vigour  of  body  tbaii  of  mind.  He,  seeing  that 
Epamniondas  was  distinguisbed  in  military  affairs,  used  to 
advise  the  Thebans  to  prefer  peace  to  war,  in  order  that  his 
services  as  a  general  might  not  be  required.  Epaminondas  in 
consequence  said  to  him,  You  deceive  your  countrymen  with 
words,  in  dissuading  them  from  war,  since  under  the  name  of 
peace  you  are  bringing  upon  them  slavery ;  for  peace  is  pro-> 
cored  by  war,  and  they,  accordingly,  who  would  enjoy  it  long, 
ought  to  be  trained  to  war.  If  therefore,  my  countxymen,  you 
wish  to  be  leaders  of  Greece,  you  must  devote  yourselves  to 
the  camp,  not  to  the  paJaestra.  "J  When  this  Meneclidas  also 
upbraided  him  with  having  no  duldren,  aiul  with  not  having 
taken  a  wife,  and,  above  ail,  with  presuni|)tion  in  thinking 
that  he  had  acquired  the  glory  of  Agamemnon  in  war, 
"Forbear,"  he  rejoined,  Meneclidas,  to  reproach  me  with  re- 
gard to  a  wife,  for  I  would  take  nobody's  advice  on  that  subject 
less  willingly  than  yours ; "  (for  Meneclidas  lay  under  a  suspi- 
cion of  malang  too  free  with  other  men's  wives ;)  **  and  as  to 
supposing  that  I  am  emulous  of  Agamemnon,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  for  he,  with  the  support  of  all  Greece,  hiudly  took  one 
dty  in  ten  years ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  with  Ihe  force  of  this 

*  Muftis  milUbits  rermttvi.]  "  Tn  many  thousands  of  verses.**  Vfrtiot 
was  used  by  the  Roman  as  well  for  a  line  in  prose  as  for  a  Ime  in 
poetiT. 

t  IwUdmn  TheUt,}  That  is,  "from ihe  lame  place,  Thebes." 

X  Otutrii  eH  vobU  wiemdum,  mo»  patMrd.']  TbBi  iB»  you  most  givs 
jour  serious  attention  to  the  one  more  than  to  ihe  oihet'<  You  itisy 
in  the  ptUtfaira  inure  youreelyes  to  exercise ;  but  you  must  rememher 
that  your  thoni^ii  are  to  be  directed  beyond  the  paUutra  to  the^oamp. 
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one  city  of  ours,  and  in  one  day,  delivered  all  Greece  by 
defeatint^  the  LacedsBmoniaiis." 

VI.  When  Epaminondas  went  to  the  public  assembly  of 
the  Arcadians^  to  request  them  to  join  in  alliance  vith  the 
Thehans  and  Argires,  and  Callistratus,  the  ambassador  from 
the  Athenians,  who  excelled  all  men  of  that  day  in  eloquence, 
begged  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  to  unite  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  uttered  many  invectives  against  thelhebans 
and  Argives,  and  among  them  made  tliis  remark,  "  that  the 
Arcadians  ought  to  observe  what  .^ort  of  citizens  each  city  bad 
produced,  from  whom  tliey  might  form  a  iadgment  of  the  rest; 
for  that  Orestes  and  Alcmseon,  murderers  of  their  motbei's, 
were  Argives,  and  that  CEdipus,  ^vho,  when  he  had  killed  iiis 
father,  had  children  by  his  mother,  was  bom  at  Thebes/ 
Upon  Urn*  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply,  when  he  had  done 
speaking  as  to  other  points,  and  had  come  to  those  two  grounds 
of  reproach,  said  that  he  wondered  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
Athenian  rhetorician,  who  did  not  consider  that  those  persons, 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  were  born  innocent,  and  that,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  crimes  at  home,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence been  banished  from  tlieir  couauy,  they  had  been 
received  bv  i\ut  Athenians."  f 

But  liis  elociuence  shone  ttiusI  at  Sparta  (when  he  was 
ambassador  before  the  battle  of  Leuetra).  +  where,  when  the 
ambassadors  from  all  the  allies  had  met,  Epauiiuondas,  in  a  full 
assembly  of  the  embassies,  so  clearly  exposed  the  tyrauuy  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he  shook  their  power  by  that  speech 
not  less  than  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra;  for  he  was  at  that 

*  fftc.']  Some  read  huicj  "  to  him.*' 

+  The  argument  of  E})aminondas,  in  these  observations,  is  this,  re- 
ferring properly  only  to  Orecites  and  Gidipus  :  that  they  were  born,  ife 
must  be  granted,  the  one  at  Argos,  and  the  other  at  Thebes,  hot  thi^ 
aa  they  were  bom  iimocenty  neither  of  thoae  dtiee  can  be  blamed 
merely  for  havuig  been  their  birth-plaoe ;  after  they  were  polluted  with 
erime8,*liowever,  and  were  in  consequence  expelled  from  their  native 
f  hey  were  received  by  the  Athenians,  who,  by  sheltering  th€Jfl» 
juight  be  considered  to  have  become  partiikers  in  their  guilt, 

J  Lcgati  aute  puffnam  Tjeuctricam.]  Tlicee  wurda  are  rejected  by 
Longolius,  Mf^mi,  Lambiuus,  and  Schottus,  ad  a  gloss  that  has  intradad 
itself  firom  the  margm  into  the  text  But  aa  they  are  found  in  the 
beat  eopies,  Bos,  who  cannot  but  suspect  them,  is  content  with  indad- 
lag  them  in  braoketa* 
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lime  ihe  cause  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  that  thej  were  de« 

prived  of  the  support  of  their  allies. 

VII.  That  he  was  of  a  patient  disposition,  and  ready  to 
endure  wrongs  from  his  countrv^men,  because  he  thought  it  a 
species  of  impiety  to  show  resentment  towards  his  country, 
there  are  the  following  proofs.  When  the  Thebans,  from 
some  feeling  of  displeasure  towards  him,  refused  to  place  him 
at  the  ;head  of  the  army,*  and  a  leader  was  chosen  that 
was  ignorant  of  war,  by  whose  mismanagement  that  great 
multitude  of  soldiers  was  brought  to  such  a  condition  that  all 
ivere  alarmed  for  their  safety,  as  they  were  confined  within  a 
narrow  space  and  blocked  up  by  the  enemy,  the  energy  of 
Epaminondas  began  to  be  in  request  (for  he  was  there  as  a 
private  t  among  the  soldiers),  and  when  they  desired  aid  from 
him,  he  showed  no  recollection  of  the  affront  tliaL  had  been 
put  upon  him,  but  brought  the  army,  after  releasing  it  from 
the  blockade,  safely  home.  Nor  did  he  act  in  this  manner 
once  only,  but  often  ;|  but  the  most  remarkable  instance  was, 
when  he  had  led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Lacedsemonians,  and  had  two  joined  in  command  with  him, 
of  whom  one  was  Pelopidas,  a  man  of  valour  and  activity  ; — 
on  this  occasion,  when,  through  the  accusations  of  their 
enemies,  they  had  all  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their 
countrymen,  and  their  commission  was  in  consequence  taken 
from  ^em,  and  other  commanders  came  to  take  their  place, 
Epaminondas  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  people,  and 
pei*suaded  his  colleagues  to  follow  bis  example,  continuing  to 
prosecute  the  war  which  he  had  undertaken,  lor  he  saw  that, 
unless  he  did  so,  the  whole  army  would  be  lost  through  the 
incautiousness  and  iL^iiorancc  of  its  leaders.  But  there  was 
a  law  at  Thebes,  which  punished  any  one  with  death  who 
retained  his  command  longer  than  was  legally  appointed. 
Epaminondas,  however,  as  he  saw  that  this  law  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  state,  was  unwilling  to 

*  This  was  the  army  that  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  lescae  Pelopidas 
from  Alexander  of  Phersa.  See  Died.  Sic.  xr.  71,  72. 

t  He  had  been  accused  of  treachery,  and  the  people  in  consequence 
had  taken  from  him  hia  Bouttrapx^  and  reduced  him  to  a  priTate 

etatioii.    Diod.  Sic.  ibid. 

X  Ba'piv^.]  Nepoa  mentions,  however,  only  two 'occftsions ;  and  BO 
more  are  discoverable  from  other  authors* 
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make  it  contribute  to  ito  ran,  and  contianed  to  exercise  liis 
oommaad  four  months  longer  than  the  people  had  preschbel 
VIII*  When  they  returned  home,  Ub  colleagues*  vere 
impeached  for  this  offence,  and  he  gave  them  leave  to  lay  aU 

the  blame  upon  him,  and  to  maintain  that  it  was  through  Mb 

means  thai  ihey  did  not  obey  tlie  law.  They  bein<»  freed 
from  danger  by  this  defence,  iiubody  thought  that  Epamiuoiidas 
would  make  any  reply,  because,  as  was  supposed,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  he  stood  forward  on  the  trial, 
denied  nothing  of  what  his  adversaries  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
admitted  the  truth  of  all  that  his  colleagues  had  stated ;  nor 
did  he  refuse  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  but  he  le- 
quested  of  his  countrymen  one  favour,  namely,  that  they  WRiU  | 
inscribe  in  their  judicial  record  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  i 
him,t  '*  Epaminondas  was  punished  by  the  Thebans  with  death, 
because  he  obliged  them  to  overthrow  the  Lacedflsmonlans  at 
Leuctra,  whom,  before  he  was  general,  none  of  Uie  Boeotian 
durst  look  upon  in  the  tield,  and  because  he  not  only,  by  one 
battle,  rescued  Thebes  from  destruction,  but  also  secured  liberty 
for  all  Greece,  and  brought  the  power  of  both  people  to  such  a 
condition,  that  the  Thebans  attacked  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedap- 
monians  ^Yere  content  if  they  could  save  their  lives  ;  nor  did 
he  cease  to  prosecute  the  war,  till,  after  settling  Messene,!  he 
shut  up  Sparta  ^vith  a  close  siege.''  When  he  had  said 
this,  there  burst  forth  a  laugh  from  all  present,  with  mndi 
merriment,  and  no  one  of  the  judges  venturod  to  pass  sentence 

'   *  CoUeg(B  e/ua.]  HLb  colleagues  and  himself. 

'  t  1%  perieido  mn^  The  wwd  jptHeiiiMm,  m  this  passage^  greatly  p6^ 
pUoced  the  old  oomnifi&taton ;  no  one  ooiUd  find  lu^  BatiBfiuioiy  senae 
for  it ;  and  yarious  coigectures  were  oflfored  as  to  a  substitute  for  it 
At  last  Gebhard  suggested  that  the  passage  might  be  interpret^ 
"Epaminondam  petiisse,  ut  in  actis  illis,  in  quibus  suiim  periculnm  ad 
memorlam  notetur,  talia  insoribereut,"  so  that  j^ericulum,  m  his 
opiniou,  would  be  the  same  as  '*  aduotatio  sive  commemoratio  periculi 
ilHus  in  tabulis  pubUcis,'*  the  record  of  his  periculum  in  the  publifi 
registers.  Schoppius,  Yerisun.  ir.  18,  went  fttrther,  and  said  that 
fiericukum  signified  "  HbeUom  dve  annalem  poHieam.*  This  interpre- 
tation was  adopted  bj  Bos  and  Fischer,  and  subseqiienUy  by  Bmni 
and  others,  and  is  approved  by  Gesner  in  his  Thesaurus  svb 
Taschucke  interprets  it  elogiwtn  damnationis,  or  tcrij^  judicii  senteiuia. 

J  Messnie  constltnfn.]  He  sfttled  or  built  (frr«re)  Me,^«<^ne.  and 
brought  many  colonii>U  to  it,  rn^a  Diod.  XY.  66.  See  P^iiuiaii.  ix* 
\if  cUgue  aUbu 
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upon  faim.  Thus  he  csame  off  from  this  tnal  for  life  with  the 
grealest  glory. 

IX.  When,  towards  the  dose  of  his  career,  he  was  com- 
mander at  Mantinea,  and,  pressing  very  hoWlj  upon  the 

enemy  with  his  aimy  in  full  array,  was  recognized  hy  the 
Lacedaiiiiouians,  they  directed  their  efforts  in  a  hody  against 
him  alone,  because  they  thought  the  salvauou  of  their  country 
depended  upon  his  destmction,  nor  did  they  fall  bar'k,  until, 
after  Bhedding  much  blood,  and  killiug  many  of  the  enemy, 
they  saw  Epaminondas  liimseif,  while  fighting  most  valiantly, 
fall  wounded  with  a  spear  hurled  from  a  distance.  By  his  fall 
the  BcEotians  were  somewhat  disheartened  ;  yet  they  did  not 
-quit  the  field  till  they  had  put  to  flight  those  opposed  to  them. 
As  for  Epaminondas  himself,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  also  that  if  he  drew  out  the  iron 
'^head  of  the  dart,  which  had  stuck  in  his  body,  he  would 
mstantly  die,  he  kept  it  in  until  it  was  told  him  that  "  the 
BoBotians  were  victorious/  When  he  heard  these  words,  he 
said  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  for  I  die  unconquered.*' 
The  iron  head  being  then  extracted,  he  immediately  died. 

X.  He  was  never  married;  and  when  he  was  bkmed  on 
this  account  (as  he  would  leave  no  children*)  by  Pelopidas, 
who  had  a  son  of  bad  character,  and  who  said  that  he,  in  this 
Tespect,  but  ill  consulted  the  interest  of  liis  country,  "  Beware," 
he  replied,  **  lest  you  should  consult  it  worse,  in  being  about 
to  leave  belli nd  you  a  son  of  such  a  reputation.  But  neither 
can  T."  lie  added,  "  want  is^ue ;  for  I  leave  behind  ine  a 
daughter,  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  that  must  of  necessity  not 
onl}^  survive  me,  but  must  be  immortal." 

At  the  time  when  the  Theban  exiles,  under  the  leadership 
of  Pebpidas,  possessed  themselves  of  Thebes,  and  expelled 
the  garrison  the  Laceds3monians  from  the  citadel,  Epami- 
nondas, as  long  as  the  slaughter  of  the  citizens  continued, 
confined  himseh^  to  his  own  house,  for  he  would  neither  defend 
the  unworthy,  nor  attack  them,  that  he  might  not  stain  his 
hands  with  dbe  blood  of  has  own  countrymen.   But  when  the 

♦  Qudd  Uberos  non  rflinrjaeret.]  TLese  worda,  in  most  editions,  are 
placed  lower  down^  alter  consul&'e  dkeretf  where  Lambinua  waa  the 
first  to  put  HhmtL   Boe  suspects  that  they  may  be  altogether  spurious. 
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struggle  began  at  the  Cadmea*  with  the  Lacedsemomans,  he 
took  his  stand  among  the  foremost. 

Of  his  merits  and  his  life  enough  will  have  been  said,  if  I 
add  but"  this  one  remark,  of  %Yhich  none  can.  deny  the  truth : 
that  Thebes,  as  well  before  Epammondas  was  bom,  as  after 
his  death,  was  always  subject  to  some  foreign  power, f  but 
that»  as  long  as  he  held  the  reigns  of  government,  it  was  the 
head  of  all  Greece.  Hence  it  may  be  understood,  that  one 
man  was  of  ^ore  efficacjr  than  the  whole  people. 


XVI.  ;PELOPIDAS. 

Phoibidas  seizes  on  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  Pelopldas  banished,  L — 
Pelopidas,  with  twelve  followers,  effects  a  return  to  Theb^,  II. — 
He  delivers  his  country  from  the  Lacedcemonians,  expelling  tUeii- 
garrison,  III. — Hia  acts  in  conjimction  with  EpaminondaSy  IV. — 
His  contest  with  Alexander  of  Pherse ;  hia  death,  Y. 

I.  Pelopidas,  of  Thebes,  is  better  known  to  those  acquainted 
with  history  than  to  the  multitude.  As  to  his  merits,  I  am  in 
doubt  how  I  shall  speak  of  them ;  for  I  fear  that  if  I  begin  to 
give  a  full  account  of  his  actions,  I  may  seem,  not  to  be 
relating  his  life,  but  to  be  writing  a  history,  or  that^  if  I  tooA 
only  on  his  principal  exploits,  it  may  not  cleariy  appear  to 
those  ignorant  of  Grecian  literature  how  great  a  man  he  was. 
I  will  therefore,  as  far  as  I  can,  meet  both  difficult  iGS,  and 
provide  against  the  satiety,  as  well  as  for  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge, of  my  readers. 

PhopbiiLis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  when  ho  wns  lo;idinjT  an  armv 
to  Oiynthus4  and  marching  through  the  territory  of  Thebe8,§ 
possessed  himself  (at  the  instigation  of  a  few  of  the  Thebans, 

*  A  pud  Cadm<ra7Jh1  The  citadel  of  Thebes,  said  to  have  beea 
founded  by  Cadmua. 

+  Alimo  paruitse  {mperio.'\  By  these  words  it  is  not  signified  that 
Thebea  was  actually  subject  to  any  other  power,  but  that  it  aiwaj^^ 
held  a  Beoondary  place. 

t  Phoebidas  was  sent  to  assist  Amyntas,  kmg  of  MiuMdonia,  who  was 
going  to  besiege  Olynthus  with  the  aid  of  his  aUies  the  Laced femoniana, 
because  its  inhabitants  had  refused  to  make  eatisfaotioil  to  hini,  See 
Died.  Sic.  XV.  19.^ — Fischer. 

§  Per  Thebas.]  This  is  eyidently  the  sense. 
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who,  the  better  to  withstand  the  opposite  ftctioti,  &Toiiied  the 
interest  of  the  LaoedsBmonianSi)  of  the  eitadd  of  Thebes, 
which  is  called  the  Cadmea,*  and  this  he  did  of  his  own 
priyate  determination,  not  from  any  public  resolution  of  his 
oountiymen.  For  tMs  act  the  Lacedsenionians  removed  him 
from  his  command  of  the  army,  and  fined  him  a  sum  of  money, 
but  did  not  show  the  more  inclination,  on  that  account,  to 
restore  the  citadel  to  the  Thebans,  because,  as  enmity  had 
arisen  between  them,  they  thought  it  better  that  they 
should  be  under  a  check  than  left  at  liberty ;  for,  alter  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  ended,  and  Athens  subdued,  they 
supposed  that  the  contest  must  be  between  them  and  the 
Thebans,  and  that  they  were  the  only  people  who  would 
venture  to  make  head  against  them.  With  this  belief  they 
committed  the  chief  posts  to  their  own  friends,  while  they 
partly  put  to  death,  and  partly  banished,  the  leading  men  of  the 
opposite  party ;  and  amongst  them  Felopidas,  of  whom  we  have 
begun  to  write,  was  expelled  from  his  country. 

U.  Almost  ail  these  exiles  had  betaJsen  themselves  to 
Athens,  not  that  they  might  live  in  idleness,  but  that,  whatever 
opportnnitj  chance  should  first  offer,  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  regain  their  country  .f  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it 
seemed  time  &r  action,  they,  in  concert  with  those  who  held 
similar  views  at  Thebes,  fixed  on  a  day  for  cutting  off  their 
enemies  and  delivering  their  country,  and  made  choice  of  that 
Tery  day  on  winch  the  chief  magistrates  were  accustomed  to 
meet  at  a  bamjuet  together.  Great  exploits  have  been  often 
achieved  with  no  very  numerous  forces,  but  assuredly  never 
before  was  so  great  a  power  overthrown  from  bo  small  a 
beginning.  For,  out  of  those  Avho  had  been  banished,  twelve 
yoimg  men  (there  not  being  ni  all  more  than  a  hundred  who 
were  willing  to  encounter  so  great  a  danger,)  agreed  to  attempt 
the  enterprise;  and  by  this  small  number  the  power  of  the 
LacedflBmonians  was  overcome ;  for  these  youths  made  war  on 
that  occasion,  not  more  upon  the  faction  of  their  adversaries  than 
upon  the  Spartans,  who  were  lords  of  Greece,  and  whose 

*  See  Eparainondas,  c.  10. 

•f*  Ut  qusniqw  ex  proximo  hcxim  fors  oMvlisitt^  eo  pairlom  rr'^npcrare 
iiUerentur.]  "  Opportjjiiity "  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ivcuif  ni  this 
passage,  as  in  Hamilc.  c.  1,  locus  nocendi.  Quem^u,G  is  for  quemcujnt£uef 
BB  Yan  Staveren  remsrka. 
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imperious  domination,  shalxeu  bv  this  conimencement,  was 
humbled  uot  long  after  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

These  twelve,  then,  whose  leader  \vas  Pelopidas,  qmtuiii! 
Athens  in  the  day-time,  with  a  view  to  reach  Tiiebes  when  ih 
Bkj  was  obscured  by  evening,  set  out  with  hunting  dogs,  carrying 
nets  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  dress  of  countrymen,  in  order 
that  they  might  accomplish  their  journey  with  less  suspicion. 
Having  arrived  at  the  very  time  that  ^ej  had  desired,  thev 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Charon,  by  whom  the  hour  and  day* 
had  been  fixed. 

III.  Here  I  would  observe  in  passing,  although  the  reaoA 
he  unconnected  with  the  subject  before  us.f  how  great  mischief 
excessive  cuuiiJence  is  wont  to  produce  ;  for  it  soon  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Theban  magistrates  that  some  of  the  exiles  had 
entered  the  city,  but  tbis  intellip^cTice,  being  intent  upon  their 
wine  and  luxuries,  they  so  utterly  disregarded,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  even  to  inquire  about  so  important  a  niatter. 
Another  circumstance  was  added,  too,  which  may  show  their 
folly  in  a  more  remarkable  light.  A  letter  was  brought  from 
Athens  by  Archias  the  hieTopaimt,^  to  Aichias,  who  thenbeld 
the  chief  post  at  Thebes,  in  whidi  a  full  account  had  been 
written  concerning  the  expedition  of  the  exiles.  This  lett« 
being  delivered  to  Archias  as  he  was  reclining  at  the  banqo^t* 
he,  thrusting  it  undei-  the  holster,  sealed  as  it  was,  said,  "I  P'l^ 
off  serious  matters  till  to-morrow."  But  those  revellci*s,  when 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  overcome  with  vnn^ 
were  all  put  to  death  by  the  exiles  under  the  command  of 
Pelopidas.  Their  object  being  thus  effected,  and  the  commoD 
people  being  summoned  to  take  arms  and  secure  their  liberty, 
not  only  those  who  were  in  the  city,  but  also  others  from  all 
parts  out  of  the  country,  flocked  together  to  join  them ;  th^ 
then  expelled  the  garrison  of  the  LacedsBmonians  from  tbe 
citadel,  and  delivered  their  countiy  from  thraldom.  ^ 

*  Tempus  et  dies.]  Charon  had  not  only  settled  the  day,  but  tba 

time  of  the  day. — Bos. 

t  ^^'cjuncfiim  ab  re  pomtA."]  By  m,  "the  subject,"  we  must  unc^e^ 
Btand  the  life  of  Peloiiidas.  Yet  no  apology  wus  nccenmry  for  intro- 
ducing the  remark,  as  it  is  extremely  applicable  to  the  euterpriie 
which  Nepos  is  rdating. 

t  BierophMUe,]  A  kieropkmiea  was  one  who  onderatood  and  could 
interpret  religiotis  mysteriefl,  Arddas  was  hig^-priett  of  the  £^ 
smian  rites  of  Cera. 
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promoters  of  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  they  partly  put  to 
death,  and  partly  sent  into  exile. 

IV.  During  this  period  of  turbulence,  Epaminondas,  as  we 
have  ah'eady  observed,  remaiued  quiet,  so  long  as  the  struggle 
was  between  fellow-citizens,  in  his  own  house.  The  glory  of 
delivering  Thebes,  theieiure,  belongs  wholly  to  Pelopidas ; 
almost  all  his  other  honours  were  gained  in  conjunction  with 
Epaminoudas.  In  the  battle  of  Leuotia,  where  Epaminondas 
was  commander-in-chief,  Pelopidas  was  leader  of  a  select 
body  of  troops,  which  were  the  first  to  bear  down  the  phalanx 
of  the  Spartans.  He  was  present  with  him,  too,  in  all  his 
dangers.  When  he  attacked  Sparta,  he  commanded  one  wing 
of  me  army ;  €uid,  in  order  that  Messene  might  be  sooner 
restored,*  he  went  ambassador  to  Persia.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  second  of  the  two  great  personages  at  i  hebes,  but  second 
only  in  such  a  way  that  he  approached  v  ery  near  to  Epami- 
jjondas. 

V.  Yet  he  had  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune.  He  lived 
in  exile,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  early  j)art  of  his  life ;  and, 
when  be  sought  to  bring  Thessaly  under  the  power  of  the 
Thebans,  and  thought  that  he  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
law  of  embassies,  which  used  to  be  held  sacred  by  all  nations, 
he  was  seized,  togeHier  with  Ismenias,  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pher»,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Epaxtdnondas,  making  war 
npon  Alexander,  restored  him  to  liberty.  But  after  this 
occurrence,  he  could  never  be  reconciled  in  feeling  to  him  by 
whom  he  had  been  unjustly  treated.  He  therefore  persuaded 
the  Thebans  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Tliessaly,  and  to  expel  its 
tyrants.  The  chief  connuunil  in  the  expedition  being  given  to 
him,  and  he  having  gone  thirJier  with  an  army,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  a  battle  the  moment  he  saw  the  enemy. 
In  the  encounter,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Alexander,  he- 
spurred  on  his  hoi^se,  in  a  fever  of  rage,  to  attack  him,  and, 
separating  too  far  from  his  men^  was  killed  by  a  shower  of 
darts.  This  happened  when  victoiy  was  in  His  favour,  for  the 
troops  of  the  tyrant  had  already  given  way.  Such  being  the 
event,  all  the  cities  of  Thessaly  honoured  Pelopidas^  after  his 
death,  with  golden  crowns  and  brazen  statues,  and  presented 
his  childien  with  a  large  portion  of  land. 

*  See  Epaminondas^  c.  8. 
G  G  U 
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AgMflttOi  eieelea  •ing'of  Spwtl^  hu  Imihei't  son  being  set  ande^  L — 
His  espedition  to  Am;  his  etrict  obeerfanee  of  his  trace  ¥rifh 
Timaphenieiy  IL — ^He  lays  waafce  Fhrygia ;  winters  at  Epheeoa ; 

deceives  Tissaplierne^,  TTT. — Is  recalled  to  defend  his  country  ; 
defeats  the  Thel  ai J ^  at  Coronea;  his  clemency.  TV,  His  success 
in  the  Corinthian  ^mr ;  spdies  Corinth,  V. — Refuses  to  go  to  the 
battle  at  liOuctra ;  sav^  Sparta  by  a  stratagem,  VI.— Replenishes 
the  treasury  of  his  eomxtry,  YIL — His  personal  appearance^  and 
mode  of  life ;  his  death  at  the  harbour  of  Henelan^  YIIL 

I.  AoEsiLAUs  the  LacedaBmonian  has  been  praised  not  only 
by  other  M^riters,  but«  above  all,  by  Xenophon,  the  disciple  of 
Socrates,  for  he  treated  Xenophon  as  an  intimate  friend. 

In  his  early  days  he  had  a  dispute  mth  Leotychides,  his 
brother's  son,  about  the  throne ;  for  it  was  a  custom  handed 
down  among  the  LacedsihonianB  from  their  ancestors,  that  they 
should  always  have  two  kings,  in  name  rather  than  power,  of 
tho  two  families  of  Procles  and  Eunstbenes,  who  were  the 
first  kings  of  Sparta,  of  the  progeny  of  Hercules.  It  was  not 
lawful  for  a  king  to  be  made  out  of  one  of  these  families 
instead  of  tlie  other;  each  of  the  two,  therefore,  maintained 
its  order  of  succession.  Regard  was  had,  in  the  fu'st  place, 
to  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  him  who  died  while  on  the  throne ; 
but  if  he  had  left  no  male  issue,  the  choice  then  fell  on  liim 
who  was  next  of  kin.  King  Agis,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus^ 
had  recently  died,  and  had  left  a  son  named  LeolychideSi 
whom,  during  his  life,  he  had  not  acknowledged,  but,  at  his 
death,  had  declared  to  be  his.  Leotychides  contended  for  the 
royal  dignity  with  his  uncle  Agesilaus,  but  did  not  obtain  what 
lie  sought,  for  Agesilaus  was  preferred  through  the  interest  of 
Lysander,  a  irmii,  m  we  have  already  stated,  of  a  factious 
character,  and  at  that  timo  of  great  influence. 

TT.  Agesilaus,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  throne, 
solicited  the  T.accdivmonians  to  send  an  anny  into  Asia,  and 
make  war  upon  the  king  of  Persia,  assuring  them  that  it  was 
better  to  fight  in  Asia  than  in  £arope ;  for  a  rumour  had  gone 
abroad  that  Artaxerxes  waa  equipping  a  fleet,  and  raising  land 
fbfces,  to  send  into  Greece.  Permission  being  granted  him, 
he  exerted  so  much  expedition,  that  he  amved  in  Asia  with 
his  troops  before  the  king's  satraps  knew  that  he  had  set  out ; 
hence  it  happened  that  he  surprised  them  all  unprepared,  and 
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expecting  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  as  soon  as  Tissaphemes, 
who  had  the  cliief  authority  among  the  royal  satrups,  heard  of 
his  arrival,  he  hegged  a  truce  of  the  Spartan,  on  pruleiK  c  that 
he  would  try  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  Lacedae- 
moniaus  and  the  king,  but  ia  laalitj  to  gaia  time  for  collecting 
troops ;  and  he  obtained  a  truce  for  three  tD(»iths.  Each  of 
them,  however,  took  an'  oath  to  obserte  the  truce  without 
fraud;  to  which  engagement  Agesilaiis  adhered  with  thet 
greatest  honour;  hut  Tissaphemes,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
nothing  but  make  preparations  for  war.  Though  Agesilaus 
became  aware  of  his  proceedings,  he  still  kept  his  oath,  and 
said  that  *'  he  was  a  great  gainer  by  doing  so,  for  Tissaphemes, 
by  his  perjury,  both  alieuate<l  nicu  froin  Ins  interest,  and  made 
tlie  gods  angry  with  him ;  while  he,  by  being  faitliful  to  his 
obligation,  produced  confidence  among  his  troops,  as  they  felt 
that  the  power  of  the  gods  was  on  their  side,  and  that  men 
were  rendered  greater  friends  to  them,  because  they  were 
accustomed  to  favour  those  whom  they  saw  keeping  liuth*" 

III.  When  the  period  of  the  truee  was  expired,  the  bar- 
barian, not  doubting  that  as  he  had  many  residences  in  Caria, 
and  as  that  province  was  then  thought  by  far  the  richest  in 
Asia,  the  enemy  would  direct  their  attacks  on  that  quarter 
especially,  assembled  his  whole  force  on  that  side.  But 
Agesilaus  turned  into  Phrygia,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
before  Tissaphemes  could  make  a  movement  in  any  direction. 
After  enriching  his  men  with  abundance  of  plunder,  lie  led 
back  his  army  to  Ephesus  to  winter,  and  erecting  forges  for  arms 
there,  made  preparations  for  war  with  great  industiy.  That 
his  soldiers  might  be  firmed  with  greater  care,  too,  and 
equipped  with  more  display,  he  proposed  rewards,  with  which 
those  were  to  be  presented  whose  efforts  to  that  end  should 
be  remaricably  distinguished.  He  pursued  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  different  kinds  of  exerdses,  so  as  to  honour 
with  valuable  gifts  those  who  excelled  others  !in  them.  By 
this  means  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  army  most  admirably 
accoutred  and  trained. 

When  he  thought  it  time  to  draw  his  troops  out  of  winter 
quarters,  he  saw  that  if  he  openly  declared  in  what  direction 
he  was  going  to  march,  the  enemy  would  not  give  credit  to  his 
statement,  ^v()lild  occupy  other  parts  ^^lLh  their  forces, 
not  doubiuag  that  he  would  do  someihing  quite  diiferent  Irom 
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"what  he  said.  Agesilaus,  accordingly,  giving  out  that  he 
would  march  for  Sardis,  Tissapherues  felt  convinced  that 
Caria  must  agani  be  defended.  When  his  expectation  deceived 
him  in  the  matter,  and  he  found  himself  outwitted  by  his 
adversary's  shrewdness,  he  hastened  to  protect  his  dependants, 
but  too  late,  for,  when  he  arrived,  Agesilaus  had  taken  many 
places,  and  secured  abundance  of  spoil. 

The  Laeedsmonian  king,  seeing  that  the  enemy  mie 
superior  to  him  in  cavalry,  never  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  in  the  plains,  bat  engaged  them  in  those  parts 
in  which  infantry  would  be  of  greater  service.  As  often  as 
he  came  to  a  battle,  therefore,  he  routed  iurces  of  the  enemy 
fcir  more  numerous  than  his  own  ;  and  he  so  conducted 
himself  in  Asia  that  he  was  in  the  judgment  of  every  one 
accounted  superior  to  his  opponent. 

IV.  While  he  was  thinking  of  marching  into  Persia,  and 
attacking  the  king  himself,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
home,  hj  order  of  the  Ephori,  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  had  declared  war  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  that  he  should  therefore  not  delay  to  retum. 
In  this  juncture  his  duttfulness  to  his  country  is  not  less  to 
be  admired  than  his  merit  in  war,  for  tiiough  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  Tictorious  army,  and  felt  assured,  to  the  utmost,  of 
becoming  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  he  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  absent  magistrates  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he 
had  been  a  private  person  in  the  cnmitium*  at  Sparta. 
Would  that  our  generals  had  followed  his  example !  But  let 
us  proceed  with  our  subject.  Agesilaus  preferred  an  honour- 
able name  to  the  most  powerful  empire,  and  thought  it  much 
more  glorious  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country  than  to  subdue 
Asia  in  war.  With  these  feeUngs,  therefore,  he  led  bis  forces 
orer  the  Hellespont,  and  employed  such  expedition,  that  he 
accomplished  in  thirty  days  a  journey  which  Xerxes  had  taken 
.  yeJto  perfonn./  ^  he  ^  n<*  very  fer  ftom  th. 
Pebponnesus,  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  and  others  in 

•  In  comitio.]  A  Latin  word  used  by  the  author  for  the  Greek,  which 
would  be  i^opiioVf  the  comi  of  the  Ephori. 

i*  Qitod  Uer  Xerxea  cmmio  vtrUMU  eon/seemlL]  Awm  terUnte^  bc  §6^ 
**a  year  turning  itself  or  n  volving,"  i.e.  intheooutee  of  a  year,  in  a 
full  year.  In  the  Life  of  Themistocles,  howerer,  e.  6^  Xerzes  is  ndd 
tp  have  made  the  journey  in  six  moiitha» 
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alliance  with  them,  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  him 

at  Coronea,  all  of  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  It  was 
an  eminent  merit  in  his  victory,  that  when  a  nunieroiis  body 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Minerva  after 
the  defeat,  and  the  question  was  put  to  him,  "  what  he  would 
wish  to  be  done  with  them,"  he,  though  he  had  received  some 
wounds  in  the  battle,  and  seemed  angry  with  aU  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him,  preferred,  nevertheless,  respect  for 
religion  to  the  gratification  of  his  resentment,  and  gave  orders 
that  thej  should  suffer  no  injury*  Nor  did  he  act  thus  in 
Greece  only, — so  as  to  save  the  temples  of  the  gods  from 
profanation, — ^but  even  among  the  barbarians  also,  he  preserved 
every  image  and  altar  with  ^tibe  utmost  scrupulosity.  He  used 
publicly  to  observe,  therefore,  that  "  he  jwondered  those  were 
not  counted  in  tlie  number  of  the  sacrilegious  who  injured 
the  suppUants  of  the  gods,*  or  that  those  who  lessened  respect 
for  religion  were  not  visited  with  severer  punishments  than 
those  who  robbed  temples." 

V.  After  this  battle  all  the  war  was  c  oncentrated  about 
Corinth,  and  was  accordingly  called  the  Corinthian  war. 
During  this  contest,  when,  in  one  battle,  in  which  Agesilaus 
was  general,t  there  had  Mien  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  strength  of  his  opponents  seemed  broken  by  that 
•  cataatrophe,  he  was  so  £air  from  presumptuous  boasting,;^ 
that  he  expressed  commiseration  for  the  fortune  of  Greece, 
since  it  was  through  the  fault  of  his  enemies  that  so  many 
had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  him,  for  with  that  number, 
if  the  iiiind  of  his  adversaries  hail  been  but  right,  the  Persians 
might  have  been  forced  to  maJic  atonement  to  Greece. 
When  he  had  driven  the  enemy,  too,  witliin  their  walls,  and 

♦  Supplicib'us  eorum.]  Whether  eorum  refers  to  harharos,  which  is 
nearer  to  it,  or  to  deormHf  which  \=^  farther  from  it,  has  been  a  qiTfptioii 
among  the  commentators.  Boa  relV  rs  it  to  deorum,  and  I  think  him 
right.  A  recent  editor  imagines  that  it  ia  to  be  referred  to  simidacra 
araamie.  Magius  would  read  deorum  instead  of  eorum,  and  his  sugges- 
tion 18  approved  by  Bremi  and  BueUiDg. 

+  This  appears  to  be  an  error;  fop  Xenophon,  Ages,  7,  5,  and 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Ages,  speak  of  Agesilaus  as  having  heard  about  the 
battle  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  "he  concluded,  as  J^Iagins  and  Lambinns 
observe,  that  he  was  not  present  in  it,  but  that  it  took  place  while  he 
was  on  his  march  homeward. 

:^  Ab  insoUnUa  yloriijs.]  "  From  the  presumptuousueaa  of  boaating.'* 
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many  exhorted  him  to  attark  Corinth,  he  said,  "  that  it  would 
not  he  consistent  with  his  character  in  war  to  do  so  ;  since  he 
was  one,''  he  said,  *'  who  would  oblige  offenders  to  return  to 
their  daty»  not  one  who  would  destroy  the  nohlest  cities  of 
Greece ;  for  if  we  should  proceed/*  he  added,  to  extirpate 
thoee  who  have  supported  us  agidnst  the  barbarians,  we  should 
weaken  ooiselves  while  the  barbarians  lemain  at  their  ease; 
and*  when  this  has  taken  place,  they  will  easily  bring  us 
under  their  power  whenever  they  please." 

VI.  In  the  mean  time  the  disaster  at  LeucLra  befel  the 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  he  might  not  march  thither,* 
though  he  was  ur^^ed  by  many  to  t^  the  field,  he  refused 
to  go,  as  if  he  had  a  presendment  concerning  the  event  Bnt 
when  Kpannnondas  attacked  Sparta,  and  the  city  was  without 
walls,  he  proved  himself  such  a  commander,  that  it  \m 
apparent  to  all  on  that  occasion,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
mm,  Sparta  would  have  ceased  to  exiBt.t  In  this  time  of 
danger,  indeed,  the  celerity  of  his  proceedings  was  the  pie- 
senration  of  the  whole  people;  for  when  a  number  of  the  young 
men,  alarmed  at  the  ap]}roach  of  the  enemy,  had  determmed 
on  going  over  to  the  Thebans,  and  had  taken  a  position  on  an 
eminence  without  the  city,  Agesilaus,  who  saw  that  it  would 
have  a  most  pernicious  effect,  if  it  were  noticed  iliat  any 
were  trying  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  went  thither  with  some 
of  his  men,  and,  as  if  they  had  been  acting  with  a  good 
intention,  commended  their  procedure  in  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  spot,  and  said  that  he  himself  had  also  observed 
that  this  ought  to  be  done.  Thus,  by  his  pretended  com- 
mendation, he  prevented  the  young  men  from  deserting,  and, 
after  joining  some  of  his  followers  with  them,  left  the  place 
quite  safe ;  for  when  the  number  of  those  was  increased  mho 
were  unacquainted  with  the  project,:|;  the  conspirators  wen 

*  (tud  ne  projteitemhuf^-^exire  ntML]  The  oonduaioii  of  the  seatanos 
doeB  not  suit  the  commencement  of  it  It  is  a  decided  amaeobUlUmi  u 
Harlee,.  Bremi,^ and  Bardilis  observe. 

f  Nin  ilk  fuusct,  Sparfam  fvivrom  «0»  fwU€^  **  UoImb  he  hftd 
been,  Spai'ta  would  not  have  been.'* 

X  A%i>do  mimero  eonun  qui  cxpertes  erant  consUii.]  Bos  suggests  this 
explanation  of  tlie  passage  :  that  oul^  a  part  of  those  who  occupi^ 
the  height  mtended  to  go  oyer  to  the  enemy,  and  designed,  by  fone  or 
persuasion,  to  bring  over  the  others  fui  esqpertet  etmU  cimmii;  but 
were  deterred  from  ddog  so  when  the  numMr  of  the  true  men  wu 
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afraid  to  move,  and  retained  their  ground  the  more  willingly 
as  they  thought  that  what  they  had  meditated  was  still 
unknown. 

VII.  After  the  hattle  of  Leuctray  it  is  certain,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  never  recovered  themselves,  or  regained  their  former 
power,  though,  at  that  period,  Agesilaus  did  not  cease  to  assist 
his  country  by  whatever  means  he  could  use.  When  the 
Lacedsmonians  were  greatly  in  want  of  money,  he  gave  his 
support  to  all  those*  who  had  revolted  from  Uie  king,  and 
being  presented  by  them  with  a  large  sum,  he  relieved  his 
country  with  it.  lu  his  character,  inJticd,  this  point  was  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  admiration,  that,  though  great  presents 
were  given  him  by  kings,  princes,  and  states,  he  never  took  any 
portion  of  them  into  his  own  house,  and  never  departed  in  the 
least  from  the  usual  diet  and  dress  of  the  Spartans ;  he 
remained  content  with  the  same  house  which  Eurysthenes,  the 
progenitor  of  his  family,  had  inhabited ;  and  whoever  entered 
it  could  see  no  indication  of  luxury  or  extravagance,  but,  on 
tiie  contrary,  many  proofs  of  temperance  and  frugality,  for  it 
was  furnished  in  such  a  manner  wat  it  differed  in  no  reqpect 
from  that  of  any  po(Hr  or  private  person. 

^YIIL  As  this  great  man  had  found  nature  favourable  in 
giving  him  excellent  qualities  of  mind,  so  he  found  her  unpro- 
pitious  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  his  body ;  for  he  was 
of  low  stature,  sm;ill  in  person,  and  lame  of  one  foot. 
These  circumstances  rendered  his  appearance  the  reverse  of 
attractive,  and  strangers,  when  they  looked  at  his  person,  felt 
only  contempt  for  him,  while  those  who  knew  his  merits  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  him.  Such  fortune  attended  him, 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  went  into  Egypt  to  the  aid 
of  Tachos,  and  lay  down  with  his  men  on  the  shore  without 
any  shelter,  having  merely  such  a  couch  that  the  ground  was 
bat  covered  with  straw,  and  nothing  more  than  a  skin  thrown 
upon  it,t  while  all  his  attendants  hy  in  the  same  manner,'in 
plain  and  well-worn  attire,  so  that  tiieir  equipments  not  only 

strengthened  by  the  followers  of  Agesilaus.  Boa,  however,  suggeBts  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  might  read  aucti  mmero  eorum,  which  Bremi  ig 
inclined  to  adopt, 

«  Among  whom  w«re  Taohog  of  Egypt,  and  UauBolus,  king  of  Caria, 
from  both  of  whom  he  received  large  prea«nta ;  as  he  did  also,  pro- 
bably, from  Cotya  and  Autophradatea.  See  Zea  Agea  2,  26,  27. 
,  t  Muik]  That  ii^  on  the  straw. 
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did  not  iudicate  that  there  was  a  king  amting  them,  but  even 
raised  a  suspicion  that  lie  must  be  a  man  not  very  rich.  The 
news  of  his  arrival  having  reached  the  king  s  otiicers,  presents 
of  every  kiml  were  soon  brought  him;  but  when  the  officers 
inquired  iur  Agesilaus,  they  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  sitting  before  them*  When 
they  presented  him  what  they  had  brought,  with  a  message 
from  the  king,  he  aiicepted  nothing  but  some  veal,  and  sadi 
sorts  of  meat  as  his  present  circomstances  required;  the  oint- 
ments, ehaplets,  and  sweetmeats  he  distributed  among  the 
slaves,  and  the  other  things  he  directed  to  be  carried  bacL 
Upon  this,  the  barbarians  looked  upon  him  still  more  con- 
temptuously, thinking  that  he  had  made  choice  of  what  be  kd 
taken  from  ignorance  of  what  was  valuable. 

As  he  was  returnim^  from  Eg}^pt,  after  having  been  pre- 
sented bv  King  Nectauiilns  *  with  two  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  them  upon  his  countn- 
men,  and  had  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  harbour  of  MeD^ 
laus,t  lying  between  CyrensBj  and  Egypt,  he  fell  iU  aad  died- 
His  fhends,  in  order  the  more  convenieutlj  to  conTey  him  to 
Sparta,  enveloped  his  body,  as  they  had  no  hoDey,  in  wax,  ukl 
so  carried  it  home. 

•  Nectanabis  11^  nephew  of  Tachoa,  whom  he  dethroned  with  the 
aid  of  Agesilaus. 

t  Portum  91M  MMdai  voeafvr.]  On  the  coast  of  Marmorica. 

t  Cifreiug,  arum,  or  Q^t^  a,  but  the  latter  is  the  far  mare  oomnm 
form. 
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XVIII.  EUMENES. 

Sumenes  is  secretaiy  to  Fhilip  and  Alezaader,  and  afterwards  cam* 
mander  in  the  cavalry,  1. — ^After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  is 
allotted  the  province  of  Cappadoeia,  and  is  a  steady  friend  to 
Perdiccas,  IT. — His  proceedings  on  behalf  of  Perdiccas,  III. — He 

defeats  Cratcms  and  Neoptolcrau.';,  IV. — Is  pursued  by  Antigonus; 
his  stratagems  and  escape,  V. — His  kindness  to  Olympias  and 
Alexanders  cluldren,  VI. — His  continuance  of  hostilitie8  against 
Antigonus ;  his  device  in  his  camp,  VII. — He  defeats  Antigonus  ; 
is  controlled  by  Alezander's  veteraiis,  Y III* — ^He  eludes  Antisomis 
by  a  stratagem,  IX« — ^After  again  defeating  Antigonus,  he  is 
betrayed  by  his  own  men,  X. — In  his  confinement  he  longs  to  die» 
XI. — His  death,  XIT. — After  bis  death  the  officers  of  Alexander 
assume  the  title  of  kings ;  hie  funeral,  XIII. 

I.  ErMENEs  was  a  native  of  Cardia.*  If  success  equal  to 
his  abilities  had  been  granted  him,  he  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  a  greater  man  (for  we  estimate  great  men  by  merit,  not 
by  fortune),  but  be  would  have  been  much  more  renowned, 
and  more  honoured.  As  lie  happened  to  live,  however,  in  the 
days  in  which  the  MacedouiaQS  Hourished,  it  was  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  him  residing  among  them,  that  he  was  of  a  foreign 
oonntry.  Nor  ms  anything  wanting  to  him  but  a  noble 
descent ;  for,  though  he  was  of  a  family  of  distinction  in  his 
native  city,  the  Macedonians  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied  that 
he  should  ever  be  preferred  to  them.  They  vrere  obliged  to 
snbmit,  however,  for  he  excelled  them  all  in  caution,  vigilance, 
endurance,  and  acuteness  and  activity  of  intellect 

When  he  was  but  ;i  ynuth,  he  was  received  into  favour  bv 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  after  a  short  time  was  aJtaitted 
into  iriiiTriato  friendship  with  him  :  for,  even  theu,  when  he  was 
so  young,  there  appeared  to  be  great  natural  talent  in  him.  He 
therefore  kept  him  near  himself  in  the  office  of  secretary,  which 
is  much  more  honourable  f  among  the  Greeks  than  among  the 

*  Cardianm.'l  Caidia  wss  a  town  in  the  Thraelan  GhMonesQ^  on 

the  gulf  of  Mclas. 

t  MuUo  honor ijiccniiu3.]  Because  freedmen  an<l  slaves,  for  the  most 
part,  purchased  the  oihce  of  scribe  or  secretary  among  the  liouiaiis 
with  money,  as  is  observed  by  Casaubou  in  Capitolin.  Vit.  Maflrini, 
0.  7,  and  b^  I^Avb,  Eleet  i  82.— Xoceeafut.  At  Athens^  bowerver, 
flamael  Petite  Comm.  in  Leges  Atticas,  1.  iii.  tit.  2,  ahowa  that  the 
office  of  scribe  was  as  little  honourable  as  it  was  at  Rome. — Be** 
Such  was  doubtleaa  the  case  throughout  Greece;  a  few  of  the  mora 
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Romans;  for  with  us,  secretaries  are  regarded  as  hirelings,  as 
in  reality  they  are ;  but  with  them,  on  the  contrar}^  no  one  is 
admitted  to  that  office  who  is  not  of  good  family  and  of  known 
integrity  and  ability,  because  he  muBt  of  necessity  be  the  con- 
fidant of  all  their  political  measures.  This  post  of  confideiice 
he  held  for  sereii  years  under  PhiHp,  and  after  Philip  tos 
assassinated,  he  was  in  the  same  office  for  thirteen  yeais 
under  Alexander.  During  the  latter  portion  of  this  time,  also, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  cavalry  called 
Bi^ofice,^  With  both  these  princes  he  always  had  a  place 
in  the  council,  and  was  admitted  Lo  a  knowledge  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

11.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  when  king- 
doms were  allotted  to  each  of  his  friends,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  affairs  was  committed  to  the  handst  of  Perdiccas, 
to  whom  Alexander,  when  dying,  had  given  his  ring  (a  circum- 
stance from  which  every  one  coiyectured  that  Alexander  had 
entrusted  his  kingdom  to  him,  until  his  children  should  come 
of  age  to  take  the  government  upon  themselves ;  %  for  Cratems 
and  Antipater,  who  seemed  to  have  the  precedence  of  him,  were 
absent,  and  HephsBStion,  for  whom  Alexander,  as  might  easily 
he  perceived,  had  had  the  highest  esteem,  was  dead),  at  that 
time  Cappadocia  was  given  to  Eumenes,  or  rather  appointed 
for  him,  for  it  was  then  m  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Perdiccas 
had  sought  with  great  eagerness  to  attach  Eumenes  to  him, 
for  he  saw  in  him  great  honour  and  ability ,§  and  did  not  doubt 
tliat,  if  he  could  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  he  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  the  projects  which  he  was  meditating, 
since  he  purposed  (what  all  in  great  power  generally  covet)  to 
seize'^and  secure  for  himself  the  shares  of  all  the  rest.  Nor 
did  he  alone,  indeed,  entertain  such  designs,  hut  all  the  others, 

eminent  secretaries  might  be  held  in  esteem  and  respect,  but  the 
nsajurity  would  be  of  just  the  flame  standing  as  at  Rome. 

*  *EratpiKrl  twvo^,  abouk  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  of  the 
flower  of  tiie  Ifaoedonian  cmJry.  The  name  is  from  Iroipoct  a  friend 

or  companion,  either  because  they  were  united  with  one  another  as 
IxiendS;  or  because  tiiey  were  associates  or  companions  of  the  king. 

+  Tradita  esset  tn^nda  cidem — PerdicCQ^^  "Was  committed,  to  be 
taken  care  of,  to  the  same  Perdiccas." 

X  In  warn  tutelam  perveniwent.]  Should  come  "to  Huar  own  guard* 
iaatBhip,"  ahould  be  out  of  their  minority,  and  no  longer  under  the 
guardianship  of  otherik 
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who  had  heen  friends  of  Alexander,  fomed  aimilar  intentioiiB. 
Leonnatus,^  m  the  first  place,  had  reaolTod  to  seize  upon 
Macedonia,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  liberal  promises,  to  pre- 
vail upon  Eumenes  to  desert  Perdiccas,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  himself.  Being  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon 
hi  in,  he  attempted  to  take  his  life,  and  would  have*cffected  his 
purpose,  had  ho  not  secretly  escaped  from  iiis  guards  by  nic^ht. 

III.  In  the  meantime  those  wars  broke  out,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  were  carried  on  to  desperation  ;t  and 
all  combined  to  ruin  Perdiooas.  Eumenes,  though  he  saw 
that  he  was  but  weak,  as  be  was  obliged  to  stand  alone  against 
tbem  all,  yet  did  not  forsake  a  friend,  or  show  himself  more 
desirous  of  safety  than  of  honour.  Perdiccas  had  set  him  over 
that  part' of  Asia  which  lies  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  had  opposed  him  alone  to  his  European 
adversaries. t  Perdiccas  Umself  had  marched  against  Ptolemy, 
to  make  'lu  attack  upon  Egypt.  Eumenes,  as  he  had  au  army 
neither  numerous  nor  strong,  for  it  wanted  exercise,  and  had 
not  long  been  assembled,  while  Aiiti pater  and  Craterus  were 
said  to  be  fast  approaclnng,  and  to  Imvp  passed  the  Hellespont, 
men  who  stood  high  in  reputation  and  experience  in  war  (and 
the  Macedonian  soldiers  were  then  held  in  the  same  esteem 
in  which  the  Romans  are  now  held,  for  those  have  always  been 
accounted  the  bravest  who  liave  attained  the  greatest  power), 
Eumenes,  I  say,  was  aware,  that  if  his  troops  should  learn 
against  whom  ikej  were  being  led,  they  would  not  only  not 
proceed,  but  would  disperse  at  the  intelligence ;  and  it  was 
therefore  a  very  clever  stratagem  of  his,  to  lead  his  men 
through  bye-roads,  in  which  they  could  not  hear  the  tnith, 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  he  was  marching  against 
some  of  the  barbarians.  In  this  artifice  he  successfully 
persevered,  and  drew  out  his  army  into  the  field,  and  joined 
battle,  before  the  men  were  aware  with  whom  they  were 
engaged.  He  succeeded,  also,  by  an  advantageous  choice  of 
ground,  in  fighting  more  with  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  had 

♦  A  (listingiiished  ofRcer  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  after  whcNB6 
death  he  had  the  pnyennneut  of  Fhrygia  on  the  Hellespont. 

•^^  Ad  inferneHoHtm.]  Properly,  "  to  the  utter  destruction"  of  one  of 
the  two  conteudiDg  parties. 

1  Antipaterj  Cratenu,  and  their  fiapporters. 
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the  8uperioritT,  than  with  his  inSuitrj,  m  which  he  was  but 
weak. 

IV.  After  they  had  continued  the  contest,  with  desperate 
eilbrts,  tliroiigh  the  greater  pait  of  the  day,  Craterus,  the  com- 
maiuicr-iii-chief,  ^vas  killed,  as  well  as  Neoptolenius  who  held 
the  s«^(^ond  place  in  authority.    With  Eumenes  Neoptolemus 
himself  encountered,  and  as  tliey  grappled  with  one  another, 
and  fell  from  their  horses  to  the  ground  (so  that  it  might  easily 
he  seen  that  ihej  fought  with  feelings  of  enmity,  and  warred 
more  with  their  minds  than  with  their  bodies),  they  could  not 
be  separated  till  life  left  one  of  the  two.   Eumenes  reoeifed 
some  wounds  from  Neoptolemus»  yet  did  not*  on  diat  accomit. 
retire  from  the  field,  but  pressed  more  vigorously  upon  lit 
enemy.  The  horse  being  routed,  Orateros  the  general  slain,  snd 
many,  chiefly  of  high  rank,  being  made  prisoners,  the  infantrT,as 
they  weru  forced  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  not  escape 
without  the  permission  of  Eumenes,  begged  peace  of  him.  But 
when  they  had  obtained  it,  they  did  not  adhere  to  their  word, 
hut  went  off,  as  soon  as  they  could,  to  Antipater.  Eumenes 
endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  Craterus,  who  was  carried  lialf 
dead  from  the  field ;  but,  not  being  able  to  succeed,  he  interred 
him,  suitably  to  his  digrdty  and  their  former  friendship  (for  he 
had  been  intimate  widi  lum  in  Alexander's  life  time),  \^ith  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  sent  his  bones  into  Macedonia  to  tis 
wife  and  children^ 

Y.  During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  on  the  Hdles* 
pont,  Perdiccas  was  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Antigonus*  on  the 
river  Nile,  and  the  chief  cumniaud  was  conferred  upon  Anti* 
pater.  Upon  this,  those  who  had  deserted  him  were  con- 
demned to  death  in  their  absence,  the  army  giviriff  ilieir 
bullrage  to  that  eiiect;  and  among  those  condeniDeil  »aJ  j 
Eumenes,  \Yho,  though  he  was  affected  at  this  blow,t  did  not 
sink  under  it,  or  conduct  the  war  with  the  less  vigour. 

•  A  Sdeuco  €t  AfUigonoi]  For  Antigono  it  is  now  generally  supposw 
that  W6  flhould  read  Antigenty  Antigenes  being  meu'tioiied  by  I)ioa.Sia 
x-viiL  59,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Argyiaepidea ;  aaother  ba&V 
Teutamus.    Antigenes  was  the  first  to  attack  Perdiooas,  as  Tan 

Staveren  observes,  referring  to  Arrian  apud  Photimn,  p.  224.  The 
same  crit  ic  Piiggeste  that  we  might  even,  with  some  probability!  *iter 
ikltuco  into  Tcutamo,  but  does  not  wish  to  presa  this  ooiueotUFe. 
f  PLaya.]  Meaning  the  death  o£  Perdiccaa, 
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But  a  course  of  necessitous  circumstances,  though  they 
could  not  subdue  the  energy  oi  hi.s  spirit,  had  yet  some 
effect  in  diminishing  it.  Anti<^onus,  however,  ^vho  pursued 
him,  was  ofLeii,  though  he  had  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  troops, 
severely  harassed  by  him  on  the  march,  nor  could  lie  ever 
come  to  an  engagement  with  him  except  in  places  in  which 
a  few  could  resist  many.  But  at  last*  when  he  could  not  be 
taken  by  manoeuvring,  he  was  hemmed  in  by  numbers ;  still 
In  extricated  himself,  though  with  the  loss  of  several  men, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  fortress  of  Phiygia,  called  Nora;  where, 
being  besieged*  and  fearing  that,  by  remaining  iu  one  place, 
he  should  lose  his  war-horses,  as  there  was  no  room  for  exer- 
cising them,  he  adopted  an  ingenious  expedient,*  by  which 
the  animal  might  be  warmed  and  exercised  standing,  so  that 
it  might  take  its  food  more  freely,  and  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  oi  bodily  motion.  He  tied  up  its  headf  so  high  with 
a  halter,  that  it  could  not  quiie  touch  the  ground  with  its 
fore  f(  "t;  he  then  forced  it,  by  lashing  it  behind,  to  leap  up 
and  throw  back  its  heels ;  wliich  motions  excited  perspiration 
no  less  than  if  the  animal  had  run  in  an  open  course.  Hence 
it  happened  (what  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all),  that 
he  led  out  his  horses  from  the  fortress,  though  he  had  been 
several  months  under  siege,  equally  as  sleek  as  if  he  had  been 
keeping  them  in  open  fields.  During  that  siege,  as  often  as 
he  desired,  he  either  set  on  fire  or  demolished  the  worlns  and 
defences  of  Antigonus.  He,  however,  kept  himself  in  that  one 
place  as  long  as  the  winter  lasted ;  but,  as  the  fortress  could 
have  no  relief  from  without,  and  the  spring  was  coming  on,  he 
pretended  to  be  desirous  of  surrendering,  and,  while  he  was 
treating  about  the  terms,  eluded  tlie  officers  of  Antigonus,  and 
brought  himself  and  all  his  men  off  safe. 

VI.  When  Olympias,  who  was  the  mother  of  Alexander, 
sent  letters  and  messengers  into  Asia  to  Eumenes,  to  consult 
him  whether  she  should  proceed  to  re-possess  herself  of 
Macedonia  (for  she  was  then  living  in  Epirus),  and  take  upon 
herself  the  government  there,  he  advised  her,    above  all 

CaUtcUm  f»U  iiumtwn,  qumadmodum,  ftc]  ''It  was  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  hia,  bow  the  animal  might  be  warmed,'*  Ac. 

t  Caput  ]  Xot  only  the  head,  however,  but  all  the  fore-part  of  the 
body  must  have  been  tied  up^  the  strap  being  passed  ronnd^the  body 
behind  the  f ore-l^gs* 
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things,  not  to  Btir,  but  to  wait  till  Alexander's  son  should  get 
the  throne;  yet,  if  she  should  be  hurried  into  Macedonia  by 

any  irresistible  longing,  he  recommended  her  to  forget  all 
iujuries,  and  not  to  exercise  too  severe  an  authority  over  any 
one."  But  with  neither  of  these  suggestions  did  she  comply ; 
for  she  boLh  went  to  Macedonia,  and  acted  there  with  ihc 
greatest  cruelty.  She  then  entreated  Eumenes,  while  he  ^^  as 
still  at  a  distance,  not  to  allow  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Philips  house  and  family  to  extirpate  his  very  race,  but  0 
give  his  support  to  the  children  of  Alexander ; "  adding  that, 

if  he  would  do  her  such  a  favour,  he  might  raise  troops  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  bring  them  to  her  aid ;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  80  more  easily,  she  had  written  to  all  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  that  preserved  their  allegiance,  to  obey  him, 
and  follow  his  counsels.'*  Eumenes,  moved  with  this  com- 
munication, thought  it  better,  if  fortune  should  so  order  it, 
to  perish  in  showing  his  gratitudo  to  those  who  had  deserved 
well  of  him,  than  to  live  ungrateful. 

VII.  He  therefore  assembled  troops,  and  prepared  for  ^Yar 
against  Antigonus.  But  as  there  were  with  him  several  noble 
Macedonians,  amongst  whom  were  Peucestes,  who  had  been 
one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  and  was  then  governor  of 
Persia,  and  Antigenes,  under  whose  command  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  was,  dreading  envy  (which,  nevertheless,  he  could  not 
escape^  if  he^  being  a  foreigner,  should  have  the  chief 
auUiority  rather  than  others  of  the  Macedonians,  of  whom  lliere 
was  a  great  number  there,  he  erected  a  pavilion  at  head 
quarters,*  in  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  caused  a  gold  chair, 
witli  a  sceptre  and  diadem,  to  be  placed  in  it,  directing  that  all 
should  meet  at  it  daily,  that  counsel  might  be  taken  there 
concerning  matters  of  importance ;  for  he  thought  that  he 
should  incur  less  envy  if  he  appeared  to  manage  the  war  iindfT 
show  of  the  authority,  and  with  assumption  of  the  name,  of 
Alexander ;  and  in  this  point  he  succeeded ;  for,  as  the 
meetings  were  held,  not  at  the  tent  of  Eumenes,  but  at  that 
of  the  king,  and  measures  concerted  there,  his  superiority  was 

*  In  principiis.]  See  note  on  Florus,  iii.  10,  Bolin's  CI.  Libraiy. 
Eumenes,  to  give  effect  to  this  device,  pretended,  as  Polysenus  tells  us, 
to  have  received  directions  from  the  spirit  of  Alexander,  which  had 
appeared  to  him  iu  a  dream.  It  in  Btrauge  that  the  Macedonian  ofii' 
em  shoiild  haye  allowed  themselYes  to  be  bo  deluded. 
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in  some  degree  concealed,  though  all  was  done  by  his  agency 
alone. 

VIII.  ITe  engaged  with  Antigonus  in  the  country  of  the 
Panetaci,  not  with  his  armv  in  full  array,  but  on  the  march, 
and  forced  him,  after  being  severely  handled,  to  return  into 
Media  to  w  inter.    He  himself  distributed  his  troops  in  ipinter- 
quarters  through  the  neighbouiing  country  of  Persia,  not  as 
he  chose,  but  as  the  will  of  his  soldiers  obliged  him ;  for  the 
pliaUnx  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  had  over-run  Asia,  and 
subdued  the  Persians, ,  desired,  in  consequence  of  their 
established  renown,  and  also  through  long.continued  license, 
not  to  obey  their  oflBcers  but  to  command  them,  as  our  veterans 
now  do.    There  is  danger,  therefore,  lest  ours  should  do  what 
those  did,  aud,   by   their  insubordination  and  excessive 
licentiousness,  ruin  all,  not  less   those  whom   they  have 
supported  than  those  whom  they  have  opposed.    And  if  any 
one   reads  the  acts  of  those   veterans,  he  will  find  the 
proceedings  of  ours  like  theirs,  and  be  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  other  difference  between  them  but  that  of  time.    But  I 
return  to  those  of  Macedonia.   Thej  had  fixed  upon  their 
winter-quarters,  not  from  regard  to  convenience  for  warfare, 
but  for  luxurious  indulgence ;  and  had  separated  into  parties 
at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.   Antigonus,  hearing  of 
their  dispersion,  and  being  aware  that  he  was  not  a  match  for 
liis  enemies  when  prepared  to  receive  him,  resolved  that  some 
new  plan  must  be  adopted.    There  were  two  ways  b)  which  he 
might  march  from  the  country  of  the  iMedes,  where  he  was 
wintering,  to  the  winter-quarters  of  his  adversaries,  of  which 
the  shorter  lay  thronj^h  desert  tracts,  which  nobody  inhabited 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  was  only  about  ten  days' 
march.    The  other,  by  which  eveiybody  travelled,  presented  a 
circuitous  route  of  twice  the  length,  but  was  well-supplied,  and 
abounded  with  all  necessaries.    If  he  went  by  the  latter,  he  felt 
sure  that  the  enemy  would  know  of  his  approach  before  he  had 
accomplished  the  third  part  of  the  distance ;  but  if  he  hurried 
through  the  deserts,  he  hoped  that  he  might  surprise  lus 
adyersaries  unawares.   To  effect  his  object,  he  ordered  as 
many  skins  and  sacks  as  possible  to  be  got  in  readiness  ;  and 
then  forage  and  dressed  provisions  for  ten  days ;  desiring  that 
as  little  fire  as  possible  should  be  made  in  the  camp.  The 
route  which  he  had  in  view  he  concealed  fpom  every  one. 
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Being  thus  pr  vi  led,  he  set  forward  in  the  direction  on  which 
he  had  deteruiined. 

IX.  He  had  accomplished  about  half  the  distance,  when, 
from  the  smoke  of  his  camp,  a  suspicion  ^vas  hinted  to 
£umene8  that  an  enemy  was  approachiug.  His  officers  held 
a  meeting;  and  it  was  considered  what  ought  to  be  done. 
They  were  all  aware  diat  their  troops  could  not  be  assembled 
80  soon  as  Antigonns  seemed  likely  to  be  upon  them ;  and 
while  they  wm  all  coDseqfuently  in  perplexity,  and  despair- 
ing of  their  safety,*  Eumenes  said  that  "  If  they  would  but  use 
activity,  and  execute  liis  orders  (which  they  had  not  done 
before),  he  would  put  an  end  to  their  difficulties  ;  for,  though 
the  enemy  might  now  fitusk  bis  journey  in  five  days,  he  would 
take  care  tliat  they  should  be  delayed  not  less  than  as  many 
days  more.t  They  must  therefore  go  about,  and  each  collect 
his  troops.'* 

To  retard  the  progress  of  Antigonus  he  adopted  the  follow- 
ing stratagem.  He  sent  trustworthy  men  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountams,  which  lay  oyer  against  the  enemy's  route,  and 
ordered  them,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  to  make  as  large  fires 
and  as  far  dispersed,  as  they  could ;  to  reduce  them  at  the 
second  watch,  and  to  make  them  very  small  at  the  third;  and,  by 
imitating  the  usages  of  a  camp,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  the 
enemy  that  there  was  actually  a  camp  in  tliose  jjarts,  and  that 
intelligence  had  hvcn  given  of  their  approach  ;  and  he  told 
them  to  act  in  thc^  same  way  on  the  foliowiug  nigiit.  The 
men  to  whom  this  commission  was  given  carefully  observed  their 
instructions.  Antigonus,  when  darkness  came  on,  saw  the 
fires,  and  supposed  that  something  had  been  heard  of  his 
coming,  and  that  his  enemies  had  assembled  their  force  on 
that  quarter.  He  therefore  changed  his  intention,  and, 
thinking  that  he  could  not  surprise  them  unawares^  tdtersd 
his  route,  and  took  the  longer  circuit  of  the  well-supplied  road« 
on  which  he  halted  for  one  day,  to  re&esh  his  weaiy  men  and 
recruit  his  horses,  that  he  might  come  to  battle  with  his 
army  in  better  condition. 

X.  On  this  occasion  Eumenes  overreached  a  crafty  general 
by  stratagem,  and  obviated  the  suddenness  of  his  attack ;  jet 

*  De  rebut  itMmiitt.]  "  Of  their  chief  ooneenia.'' 
t  Non  miwui  totkkm  dimm^poHo,}  *'Not  Im  than  the  space  of 
just  as  many  days. 
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he  gained  but  little  by  his  success  ;  for  through  the  euvy 
of  tiie  Gtiicers  with  whom  he  had  to  act,  and  the  treachery  of 
the  Macedonian  veterans,  he  was  delivered  up,  after  he  had 
come  off  superior  iu  the  field,  to  Antigouus,  though  they  had 
previously  sworu,  at  three  several  times,  that  they  would 
defend  him  and  never  forsake  him^  But  such  was  the  eager- 
ness of  some  to  detract  from  his  merit,  that  thef  chose  rather 
to  break  their  faith  than  not  betray  Mm.  AntigouQil,  however, 
though  he  had  been  a  yioJient  enemy  to  him,  would  have 
spared  his  life,  if  he  had  but  been  allowed  ito  do  so  by  his 
mends,  because  he  was  certain  that  he  eould  not  be  better 
assisted  by  any  one  in  those  difficulties  which,  as  was  apparent 
to  all,  were  likely  to  fall  upon  him.  For  Lysimachus,  Seleucus, 
and  Ptolemy,  now  powerful  in  resources,  were  assuming  a 
threaLening  attitude,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  contend  with 
them  for  supremacy.  But  those  who  were  about  him  would 
not  allow  of  such  clemency ;  for  they  saw  that  if  Eumenes 
were  admitted  to  his  councils,  they  themselves  would  be  of 
small  account  in  comparison  with  him.  As  for  Antigonus 
himself,  he  had  been  so  incensed  against  him,  that  he  could 
never  have  been  induced  to  relent,  except  by  a  strong  expecta- 
tion of  eminent  services  from  him. 

XI.  When  he  had  committed  l^m  to  custody,  therefore, 
and  the  commander  of  the  guard  inqaired  how  he  would  have 
him  kept,  he  replied,  "  As  the  most  furious  lion,  or  the  most 
savage  elephant;'*  for  he  had  not  then  determined  whether 
he  should  spare  his  life  or  not.  Meanwhile  two  classes  of 
people  crowded  to  gaze  upon  Eumenes,  those  who,  from 
hatred  of  him,  wished  to  feast  ihp\v  eyes*  on  his  degradation, 
and  those  who,  from  old  friendship,  desired  to  speak  with  iiim 
and  console  him.  Many  also  came  with  them  who  J  were 
anxious  to  look  at  his  person,  and  to  see  what  sort  of  man  he 
Was  whom  they  had  feared  so  long  and  so  much,  and  in  whose 
destruction  they  had  placed  their  hopes  of  victoiy*  But  £u- 
meoes,  when  he  had  neen  some  time  under  confinement,  said  to 
Onomarcliiis,  in  whose  hands  the  diief  command  of  the  guard 
was,  that  **  he  wondered  why  he  was  thus  kept  a  third  day ; 
for  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  prudence  on  the  part  of 
Aiitigonus  to  treatf  one  whom  he  had  conquered  in  such  a 

*  FruduM  oculia  capere,}  "  To  gain  gratification  for  their  eyes.** 

f  Ut  dettteretttr.j  The  word  deutor  is  not  found  eLMwiiore,  It  seems 
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manner,  but  that  he  should  order  him  either  to  be  put  to  death 
or  released."  As  he  seemed  to  Onomarchus  to  express  himself 
somewhat  arrogantlj,  he  replied,  **  Why,  if  yon  were  of  such  a 
spirit,  did  you  not  rather  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  than  full 
into  the  hands  of  your  enemy?*'  Would  indeed  that  Out 
had  be&llen  me/'  rqoined  Eumenes,  but  it  did  not  happen 
because  I  never  engaged  with  a  stouter  than  myself;  for  I 
have  never  crossed  swords  with  any  one  who  did  not  yield  to 
me ;  and  I  have  not  fallen  by  the  prowess  of  my  enemies,  but 
by  the  perlidy  of  my  friends."  Nor  was  this  assertion  false; 
for  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  a  graceful  *  and  dignified  bearing, 
but  of  strength  sufficient  for  enduring  fatigue  ;  3'et  he  was  not 
so  much  distinguished  for  talines  of  person  as  for  handsome- 
ness of  shape. 

XII.  As  Antigonils  would  not  tenture  alone  to  determine 
concerning  him,  he  referred  the  decision  to  a  council ;  where, 
when  almost  all  the  officers,  in  great  excitement,  expressed 
their  surprise  that  death  had  not  been  already  inflicted  on  ft 
man  by  whom  they  had  been  harassed  so  many  yean,  ee 
severely  that  they  were  often  reduced  to  despair;  a  man  who  bed 
cut  off  leaders  of  the  greatest  emiueuce;  and  in  whom,  though 
but  a  single  individual,  there  was  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  they  could  not  think  themselves  safe,  while, 
if  he  were  put  to  death,  they  would  have  no  further  anxietv: 
and  in  conclusion  they  asked  Antigoiuis,  "  if  he  gave  Eumeiie? 
his  life,  what  friends  he  would  employ  ?  for  that  they  would  mi 
act  under  him  with  Eumenes."  After  thus  learning  the 
sentiments  of  the  council,  he  nevertheless  took  time  for  con- 
sideration till  the  seventh  day  following ;  when»  being  a£niid 
that  a  mutiny  might  break  out  in  the  army»  he  gave  orders 
that  no  one  diould  be  admitted  to  Eumenes,  and  that  his  dsilr 
food  should  be  withheld  ;  for  he  said  that  **  he  would  ofifer  i» 
personal  violence  to  a  man  who  had  once  been  liis  friend. 
Eumenes,  however,  after  suffermg  frorn  hunger  not  more  than 
tliree  days,  was  killed  by  his  guards  on  the  removal  of  the 
camp,  without  Antigonus  s  knowledge. 

not  to  be  the  satnfe  with  ahicfor,  ns  some  f^uppose,  but  to  haTe'mnch  the 
same  sense  as  the  simple  verb.  But  xaodt  editioilB  have  K  lUeretur,  ao 
alteration  of  Lambinus. 

*  This  is  Bp  httie  of  a  reason  for  Eumenes  success  agaiust  his  oppo- 
nents m  the  field,  that  Bucbnef,  Bos,  and  Others^  8upp(^  tlu^t  WB» 
words  have  bm  lost  out  of  the  text. 
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'  XTII.  Thus  Eumene?,  at  the  a^^e  of  five  and-forty  yean, 
after  having  attended  on  Philip,  as  we  have  bhouii  above,  for 
seven  years  from  tlie  age  of  twenty,  and  having  held  the  same 
oihce  under  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  duriiu^  one  of  which 
he  had  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry;  and  after  having, 
subsequently  to  Alexanders  deatli,  conducted  armies  as 
commander  in-cbief,  and  haying  sometimes  ropelled  and  some- 
times cut  off  the  most  eminent  generals,  being  made  prisoner^ 
not  by  the  ability  of  Antigonus,  but  by  the  peijuiy  of  the 
Macedonians,  ended  his  life  in  this  manner.*  How  great 
awe  was  entertained  of  htm  by  all  those  who  were  styled 
kings  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  easily 
judged  from  the  following  fact,  that  no  one  of  them,  while 
Eamenes  lived,  was  called  a  king,  hut  only  a  governor ;  but 
that,  after  his  death,  they  at  once  assumed  the  regal  dress 
and  title;  nor  did  they  care  to  perform  what  they  had 
originally  promised,  namely,  to  guard  the  throne  for  Alexan- 
der's children;  but,  as  soon  as  the  only  defender  of  the 
children  was  removed,  they  disclosed  what  their  real  views 
were.  In  this  iniquity  the  leaders  were  Antigonus»  Ptolemy, 
Seleucos,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander. 

Antigonus  gave  the  dead  body  of  Eumenes  to  bis  x^elations 
for  bui^ ;  and  they  interred  hiqx  with  a  militaiy  and  mag« 
nificent  toeral,  and  took  care  that  his  bones  should  be 
conveyed  to  Claj^adocia  to  his  mother,  wife^  and  i^i^dren. 


XIX.  PHOCION. 

Phocion  better  known  for  his  virtues  than  his  military  achievementSy 
I,— In  his  old  age  he  meurred  the  displeaBare  of  his  countrymen 
on  various  accounts,  II. — Is  exiled  $  hie  pleading  before  Philip ;  is 
sent  back  to  Athoni^  IIL — Is  condemned  at  Athiett%  and  put  to 
death  there,  IV. 

T.  Though  Phocion  the  Athenian  was  often  at  the  head  of 
aniiies,  and  held  the  most  important  commandn;,  yet  thehlame- 
lessness  of  his  hfo  is  miich  better  known  than  his  exertions 
in  war.     Of  the  one,  accordingly,  there  is  no  recolIection,t 

*  The  sentence  begins  with  Sic  Eumenes^  and  ends  with  talem  hab^ 
exUnm  vitiV,  a  fault  similar  to  that  which  ha'^  been  noticed  hi  Ago?,  c.  (>. 

f  Afrmoria  cM  nulla  ']  That  is,  no  one  thinks  of  praising  hid  inilitazy 
ojLploito  e<).uallj  with  hm  moral  virtuea 
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But  of  the  other  the  fame  is  great;  and  hence  he  was  sur- 
named  The  Good.  He  was  always  poor,  though  he  might 
have  been  extremely  rich,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  offices 
conferred  upon  him,  and  the  higli  commissions  given  him  by 
the  people.  When  be  refused  the  present]  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  King  Philip,  and  Philip's  ambassadors  urged  faint 
to  reeelTe  it,  and  at  the  same  time  reminded  him,  that  if  he 
iimself  coidd  easily  do  without  it,  he  should  nevertheless  hare 
some  regard  for  Ins  ehildveQ,  for  whom  it  would  be  dilBciilty 
m  the  depth  of  poTerty,-  to  set  up  to  the  high  chaiseter  of  their 
lather,  he  gate  them  this  answer^  **If  my  children  he  like 
me,  this  same  little  farm,  which  lias  enabled  me  to  reach  my 
present  eminence,  will  maintain  them  ;  but  if  they  prove 
unlike  me,  I  should  not  wish  their  luxury  to  be  supported 
and  increased  at  ray  expense." 

II.  After  fortune  hud  continued  favourable  to  him  almost 
to  his  eightieth  year,  he  fell,  towards  the  close  of  liis  life,  into 
great  unpopulahty  with  his  countrymen.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  acted  in  concert  with  Demades  iu  delivering  up  the 
dty  to  Andpater ;  and,  by  his  sogg^ons,  Demosthenes  and 
others,  who  were  thought  to  deserre  well  of  their  country, 
iad  been  sent  into  huiishment  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 
Nor  had  he  given  offence  only  in  tiiis  respect,  that  he  had 
fll  consulted  the  interest  of  his  country,  but  also  in  not 
having  observed  the  obligations  of  friendship  ;  for  though  he 
had  risen  to  the  eminence  which  he  then  held  tlirough  being 
supported  and  aided  by  Demosthenes,  when  he  furnished  him 
with  means  of  defence  against  Chares,*  and  though  he  had 
several  times  come  oti"  with  acquittal  on  trials,  when  he  had  to 
plead  for  liis  life,  through  having  been  defended  by  Demos- 
thenes^ he  not  only  did  not  take  the  part  of  Demosthenes 
when  he  t«ras  in  peril,  btit  OTon  betrayed  hite.  But  his  &te 
was  decided  chiefly  on  one  charge,  that,  when  the  supreme 
government  of  the  state  was  in  his  hands»  and  he  was  warned 
by  Dereyllus  that  Nicanor,  the  prefect  of  Gassander,  was 

*  Quum  adrersw  C%aretem  eum  ttubomarU^  I  have  given  to  tuhoma- 
ret  the  sen&e  to  which  Bob  thinks  it  entitled.  To  what  part  of 
Fhoeion's  life  this  pasBage  rdates  Is  uncertam.  Bos  refen  to  FEutarob, 
Phocion,  e.  14,  where  it  is  stated  that  Fhocion  was  sent  to  Byzaatium 
with  a  force  to  accompHah  what  Chares  had  failed  in  doing.  But  no 
mentioii  is  made  thm  of  aaj  auppoft  given  to  Fhodon  by  X>emoa- 
thenes. 


y  i^L-o  i.y  Google 
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fonning  designs  ttpon  the  PineeuB,  and  Dercyllus  begged  ham^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  care  that  the  city  should  not  want 
provisions,  Phocion  told  him  in  the  hearing  of  the  people, 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  engaged  to  he  security  for  the 

truth  of  his  statement ;  whereas  Nicanor,  not  long  after, 
became  master  of  the  Tirajeus ;  and  when  the  people  assembled 
under  aims  to  defend  that  harbour,  witlioui  which  Athens 
could  not  at  all  subsist,  Phocioii  not  only  did  not  call  any  bod}' 
to  arms,  but  would  not  even  take  the  command  of  those  who 
were  armed. 

III.  There  were  at  that  period  in  Athens  two  parties,  one 
of  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  anstocraqr;  to  the  latter  Phocion  and  Demetrius 
Piialereus  were  attadied.  £ach  of  them  relied  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Macedonians;  for  the  popular  party  &youred 
Folysperchon,  and  the  aristocracy  took  the  side  of  Gassander. 
After  a  time  Gassander  was  driven  from  Macedonia  by  Poly* 
spercbon;  and  the  people,  in  consequence,  getting  the 
superiority,  iniiueJiately  expelled  from  their  country  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction,  after  they  had  been  capitally 
convicted:*  and  among  them  Phocion  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus ;  and  they  then  sent  a  deputation  on  the  subject  to 
Polysperchon,  to  request  him  to  confirm  their  decrees.  Pho- 
cion went  to  him  at  the  same  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
he  was  summoned  to  plead  his  cause,  nominally  before  King 
Philip,t  but  in  reality  before  Polysperchon;  for  he  at  that 
time  held  the  direction  'of  the  king*s  afiGfiirs.  Being  accused 
by  Agaonides  t  of  having  betrayed  ^e  Pirseeus  to  Nicanor,  and 
being  thrown,  by  order  of  the  council,  into  confinement,  he 
WHS  then  conveyed  to  Athens,  that  a  trial  might  there  be  held 
upon  In  Hi  aecurding  to  law. 

IV,  On  his  arrival,  as  he  was  weak  in  his  feet  through  age, 
and  was  brought  to  the  city  in  a  carriage,  great  crowds  of 
jjeuple  gathered  about  him,  of  whom  some,  calling?  to  miud 
his  former  reputation,  expressed  commiseration  for  his  declining 

*  Capitis  damnatos.]  That  is,  made  atimous,  or  infamons,  deprived 
of  civil  rights,  and  condemned,  perhaps,  in  addition,  to  exile  or  deatb. 

t  Philip  Aridoiufi,  the  half-brother  and  nominal  successor  of  Alex- 
ander til©  Great. 

X  Au  Athenian  demagogue,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  people  of 
Aihena  eoon  after  the  death  of  Fhooion. 
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years,  but  the  greater  number  were  violeTitly  e:casperated- 
ttjOiainst  him,  from  the  suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
Pirseeos,  but  especially  because  be  had  opposed  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  bis  old  age.  Hence  not  even  the  libertf  of  mak- 
ing a  speech,  and  of  pleading  bis  cause,  was  granted  him,  but 
being  forthwith  sentenced  to  death,  after  some  formalities  of 
law  had  been  despatched,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  eleven,* 
to  whom  public  criminals,  by  the  custom  of  the  Athenians, 
are  wont  to  be  consigned.  As  he  was  being  led  to  execution. 
Emphyletus,  a  man  witli  ^vhom  he  had  been  very  intimate, 
Biti  liim,  and  having  ex  l  timed,  with  teare,  *'0  what  unwortliy 
treatment  you  suffer,  I^hocion !  *'  Phocion  rejoined,  '*  But  not 
unexpected,  for  most  of  the  famous  men  of  Athens  have  come 
to  this  end."  So  violent  was  the  liatred  of  the  multitude 
towards  him,  that  no  free  person  dared  to  bury  bim ;  and  he 
was  accordmgly  interred  by  slaves. 


XX.  TIMOLEON. 

^moleon  deliven  Corinth  from  the  tyranny  of  his  brother,  and  eaoses 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  L — He  expels  Uionyaius  the  younger  from 

Sicily ;  defeats  Hicetas ;  overcomes  the  Carthaginians,  IT. — After 
Bettlinp;  nflfairs  in  Sicily,  he  lays  do\\'n  the  government,  ITT.  -  He 
loses  his  sight  from  old  age,  hnt  jatill  attends  to  the  intorests  of 
his  countnr;  builds  a  temple  to  i^  oituue,  lY. — Iniitaiicea  of  Uis 
patience ;  ma  death,  Y. 

I.  TiMOLEON  of  Corinth  was  doubtless  a  great  man  in  the 
opinion  of  everybody,  since  it  happened  to  bim  alone  (for  I 
know  not  that  it  happened  to  any  one  else),t  to  deliver  his 
oountry,  in  which  be  was  bom^  from  the  oppression  of  a 
tyrant,  to  banish  a  long  established  slavery  from  Syracuse  (to 
the  assistauca  of  which  ho  had  been  bent),  aud,  on  his  arrival, 

*  Undecim  riris.]  ELeyen  petty  offioere^  whoBe  duty  was  to  see  the 

sentences  of  the  law  put  in  execution. 

t  Namque  hidr  uni  contifjit,  quod  nescio  an  nidlu]  I  have  endenroTiretl 
to  give  a  satisfactory^  turn  in  the  English  to  that  which  is  not  very 
satisfactory  in  the  Latin,  "l  or  (that)  happened  to  (him)  alone,  (of) 
which  I  know  not  whether  (it  happened)  tt>  any  one  (^eke)."  If  it 
happened  to  him  alone^  it  of  coune  happened  to  no  one  else.  Some 
editors  read  udi:  but  wiU  appem  to  be  the  right  reading,  netdo  am 
being  taken  in  the  eeuM  of  "pethapB." 
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to  restore  Sicily,  which  had  l^een  disturbed  by  war  for  many 
years,  and  harassed  by  barbarians,*  to  its  former  condition. 
But  in  these  undertakings  he  struggled  not  with  one  kind  of 
fortune  only,  and,  what  is  thought  the  more  difficult,  he  bore 
good  much  more  discreetly  than  evil  fortune ;  for  Avhen  his 
brother  Timophanes,  on  being  chosen  general  by  the 
Corinthians,  had  made  himself  absolute  by  the  aid  of  his 
mercenaiy  troops,  and  Timoleon  himself  might  have  shared 
the.soTereignty  with  him,  he  was  so  far  from  taking  pert  in  his' 
goilt,  that  he  preferred  the  liberty  of  his  coantrymen  to  the  life 
of  his  brother,  and  thought  it  better  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country  than  to  rale  over  his  country.  With  this  feeling,  he 
contrived  to  have  his  brother  the  tyrant  put  to  death  by  a 
certain  augur,  a  man  connected  witli  them  both,  as  their  sister 
by  the  same  parents f  was  married  to  him.  He  himself  not 
only  did  not  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  but  would  not  even  look 
upon  his  'brother's  blood  :  for,  until  the  deed  was  done,  he 
kept  himself  at  a  distance  on  the  watch,  lest  any  of  his  brother's 
guards  should  come  to  his  aid.  This  most  noble  act  of  his  was 
not  equally  approved  by  all ;  for  some  thought  that  natural 
affection  had  been  violated  by  him,  and  endeavoured,  from 
envy,  to  lessen  the  praise  of  his  virtue.  His  mother,  indeed, 
after  this  proceeding,  would  neither  admit  her  son  into  her 
house,  nor  look  upon  him,  bat,  uttering  imprecations  against 
him,  called  him  a  fratricide,  and  destitute  of  natural  feeling. 
With  this  treatment  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  withdraw 
himself  by  death  from  the  sight  of  his  ungrateful  fellow- 
creatures, 

II.  In  the  meantime,  after  Dion  was  assassinated  at 
Syracuse,  Dionysius  again  liceame  master  of  that  city,  and  his 
enemies  solicited  assistance  from  the  CorinthianSy  desiring  a 
general  whose  services  they  might  employ  in  war.  Timoleon, 
being  in  consequence  despatched  thither,  expelled  Dionysius, 
with  wonderful  success,  quite  out  of  Sicily.  Though  he  might 
have  put  him  to  death,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  secured  him  a 
safe  passage  to  Corinth,  because  the  Corinthians  had  often 

*  A  barbaris.]  The  CarthaginuaMi,  when  they  were  at  war  with  tbe 

elder  Dionysius. 

t  Soror  ex  iUdem  ^aroUibm  nataJ}  She  was  whole  mkr  to  him  and 
Timophanes. 
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been  supported  by  the  aid  of  both  the  DioDjsu,  and  he  nkfaed 
the  memoiy  of  that  kmdDesB  to  be  proserved,  esteeming  tint 
▼ietoiy  noble  in  which  there  mm  mm  element^  than  croelty ; 
aad»  final) j«  he  wished  it  not  only  to  he  heard,  but  seen,  what 

a  personage  he  had  reduced  from  such  a  height  of  power  to  so 
low  a  condition.  After  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  he  had 
to  go  to  war  with  Icetas,  who  had  been  the  opponent  of 
Dionjsius  ;  but  that  he  did  not  disagree  with  him  from  hatred 
of  tyramiy,  but  from  a  desire  for  it,  this  was  a  suiilcieiit  proof, 
that  alter  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  he  was  unwUhng  to  lay 
down  his  command.  Timoleon,  after  defeating  Hicetas,  pnt  to 
flight  a  vast  army  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  riyer  Chmessu8« 
and  obliged  those  who  had  now  for  seyenil  yearn  maintained 
their  ground  in  Sicilyt  to  be  satisfied  if  they  were  aUowed  to 
retain  Afiioa,  He  took  prisoner  also  Mameccos,  an  Italian 
general,  a  man  of  great  Talonr  and  infinettce,  who  had  come 
into  Itfldy  to  support  the  tyrants. 

III.  Having  achieved  these  objects,  and  seeing  liot  only  the 
lands,  but  also  the  cities,  deserted  through  the  long  continuiince 
of  the  \var,  he  assembled,  in  the  first  ])lace,  as  many  Sicilians 
as  ho  could,  and  then  sent  fur  seuleii^  also  from  Corinth, 
because  it  was  by  the  Connthians  that  Syracuse  had  been 
originally  founded.  He  gave  back  to  the  old  iulmbitants  their 
own  lands,  and  divided  such  estates  as  had  lost  their  owners  in 
the  war,  among  the  new  oolonists;  he  repaired  the  dilapidated 
walls  of  the  cities,  and  the  neglected  temples;*  he  restored 
tbeur  laws  and  liberties  to  the  several  oommunities^  and,  alter  a 
most  destructive  war,  established  such  tranquillity  through  the 
whole  island,  tliat  he,  and  not  those  who  had  brought  colonists 
thither  at  first,  might  have  been  thought  the  founder  of  those 
cities.  The  citadel  of  Syracuse,  which  Dioiivsiiis  luid  built  to 
oveiuwe  the  city,  he  demolished  to  its  ioundations;  other 
bulwarks  of  tyranny  he  removed,  and  exerted  his  efforts  that 
as  few  traces  as  possible  of  servitude  inight  be  left. 

Though  he  was  possessed  ol  so  much  intiuence  that  he 

*  Fcma  deserta.']  Bob  retains  dmrta  in  his  testy  bat  sbowi  an  incli^ 

nation,  in  hi?  i^ute,  to  ado})t  the  emendation  of  Lambinns,  dcUta  ; 
detertay  however,  which  is  fouud,  T  believe,  in  ail  tlie  in;muscn}>ts.  ia 
iiiiBceptible  of  a  very  p^ood  inter] )rctation ;  for  temples  that  -Nvera 
deaerttid  or  neglected  mi^ht  iiavu  ialluu  into  decaji  and  rei^uire  to  ha 
repaired  or  robuilt 
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migbt  have  ruled  the  Sjiacusans  even  against  their  will,  and 
though  he  had  so  strongly  gained  the  affection  of  all  the 
Sicilutns  that  he  might  have  aasamed  supreme  power  without 
oppositioii  from  any  one,  he  chose  rather  to  he  loved  than  to  he 
feared.  He  therefore  laid  down  his  authority  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  lived  as  a  private  person  at  Syracuse  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Nor  did  he  act  in  this  respect  in- 
judiciously; for,  what  other  rulers  could  scarcely  effect  by 
absolute  power,  he  attained  by  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
No  honour  was  withheld  from  h\m  :  nor,  when  any  public 
business  was  afterwards  transacted  at  Syracuse,  was  a  decision 
made  upon  it  hefore  Timoleon's  opinion  was  ascertained* 
Not  only  was  no  man's  advice  ever  preferred  to  his,  but  no 
man's  was  even  compared  to  it ;  nor  was  this  occasioned  more 
by  the  good  will  of  otheis  towards  him,  than  hy  his  own 
prudence. 

IV.  When  he  vras  advanced  in  age  he  lost  the  sight  of  his 

eyes,  without  any  apparent  disease  in  them  ;  a  misfortune 
which  he  bore  >vith  so  much  patience,  that  neither  did  any  one 
ever  hear  him  complain,  nor  did  he  take  a  less  part  in  private 
and  public  business.  He  used  to  come  to  the  theatre,'^  when 
any  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  there,  riding  in  a 
carriage  by  reason  of  his  iuErmity,  and  used  to  state  from  the 
vehicle  what  he  thought  proper.  Nor  did  any  one  impute  this 
to  pride ;  for  nothing  arrogant  or  boastful  ever  came  out  of  his 
mouth.  Indeed  when  he  heard  his  praises  repeated,  be  never 
made  any  other  observation  than  that  "he  paid  and  felt  the 
utmost  gratitude  to  the  immortal  gods  for  this  favour,  that 
when  they  had  resolved  on  regenerating  Sicily,  they  had 
appointed  him,  above  all  others,  to  be  the  leader  to  execute 
their  will."  For  he  thought  that  nothing  in  human  affairs  was 
done  without  the  directincf  power  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  therefore 
erected  a  temple  to  Fortunef  in  his  own  house,  and  used  to 
worship  at  it  most  religiously. 

Y.  To  this  eminent  virtue  in  his  character  were  added 
certain  wonderful  incidents  in  his  life ;  for  he  fought  all  bis 
most  remarkable  battles  on  his  birth-day;  and  hence  it 

*  In  theatrum.]  Public  aflsemhlies  were  often  held  in  theatres. 

SaceUum  Avro^artac]  A  word  compounded  of  avroq^  self,  and 
fiati),  to  desire  or  will,  and  appUed  to  Fortune  as  acting  from  her  own 
will  or  impuijje. 
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happened  that  all  Sicily  kept  his  birth-day  as  a  festival. 
When  one  Lamestius,  an  impiuleiit  and  ungrateful  fellow, 
wanted  to  mmppl  him  to  <?ive  hfiil  for  his  appearance,  as  he 
said  that  he  was  merely  dealing  with  him  according  to  law,  and 
several  persons,  flocking  about  him,  would  have  curbed  the 
inaolence  of  the  man  by  laying  hands  upon  him,  Timoleon 
entreated  them  all  "  not  to  do  so,  for  that  he  had  encountered 
extreme  labours  and  dangers  in  order  that  Lamesiius  and 
others  might  ei^oy  such  privileges;  since  this  was  the  true 
ftrm  of  liberty,  if  it  were  permitted  to  eveiy  one  to  tiy  at 
law  what  he  pleased.**  When  a  person,  too,  something  like 
Lamestius,  by  name  Dem[enetTif^,  had  proceeded  to  detract 
from  his  actions  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  uttered 
some  invectives  against  Timoleon  himself,  he  observed,  that 
"he  now  enjoyed  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayers,*  for  that  he  had 
always  made  this  his  request  to  the  immortal  gods,  that  they 
would  re-establish  that  degree  of  liberty  among  the  Syracusans, 
in  which  it  would  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  say  what  he 
wished  of  any  one  with  impunity."  When  he  died,  he  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense  by  the  Syracusans,  in  the 
Oymnasium,  which  is  called  the  Timoleontean  Gymnasium^t 
all  Sicily  attending  his  fiineralt 


XXI.  OF  KINGS. 

The  Spartau  kings,  kings  only  in  name ;  the  ipost  eminent  kings  of 
Persia,  I. — ^The  greatest  kings  of  Maoedonia;  the  onlv  great 
sovereign  of  Sicily,  II  — The  ung9  that  aroae  tStut  the  oeatii  of 
Alexander  the  Create  III. 

I.  These  were  almost  ail  the  generals  of  Greece  J  that 
seemed  worthy  of  record,  except  kings,  for  we  would  not  treat 
of  them,  because  the  actions  of  them  all  are  narrated 
separately  ;§  nor  are  they  indeed  veiy  numerous.   As  for 

•  *      rod  r.w  damnatv.m.']  The  meaning  if,  that  he  was  now  obliged 
to  the  iuliilment  of  that  which  he  had  vowed  when  he  prayed  for  such 
a  degree  of  freedom, 
t  ^meleonfeiMiw]  8a  Gynmaaiain. 

X  Ormxe  gentis.]  All  th6  preoeding  biographies  aretboaeof  Greeki^ 
except  that  of  Datames. 
g  SeparaUm  $mU  reUUau]  In  aiMther  book  written  by  Nepoi^  wh^fih 
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Agesilaus  the  LacedflBmoman,  he  was  a  king  ia  name,  not  in 
power,  just  like  the  other  Spartan  kings.  But  of  those  who 
were  sovereigns  >vith  absolute  authority,  the  most  emiuent 
w^re,  as  we  think,  Cyrus,  kiug  of  the  Persians,  and  Darius,  the 
sou  of  Hystaspes,  both  of  whom,  origiualiy  in  a  private 
station,  obtained  thrones  by  merit.  The  first  of  these  T\as 
killed  in  battle  among  the  Massagetse ;  Darius  died  a  natural 
death  at  an  advanced  age.  There  are  also  three  others  of  the 
same  nation ;  Xerxes  and  the  two  Artaxerxes,  Macrochir  and 
Mnemon.*  The  most  remarkable  act  of  Xerxes  was,  that  he 
made  war  upon  Greece,  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  greatest 
armies  in  the  memory  of  man.  Macrochir  is  greatly  celebrated 
for  a  most  noble  and  handsome  person,  which  he  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  by  extraordinaiy  bravery  in  the  field ;  for  no 
one  of  the  Persians  was  more  valorous  in  action  than  he. 
Mnemon  was  renowned  for  his  justice ;  for,  when  he  lost  Lis 
wife  through  the  wickedness  of  his  mother,  lie  indulged  his 
resentment  so  far  oiily,  that  lilial  duty  overcanie  it.f  Of  these, 
the  two  of  the  same  name  died  a  natural  death; J  the  third 
was  killed  with  the  sword  by  Artabanus,  one  of  his  satraps. 

II,  Of  the  nation  of  the  Macedonians,  two  kiugs  far  excellea 
the  rest  in  renown  for  their  achievements ;  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  and  Alexander  the  Great  One  of  these  was  cut 
off  by  a  disease  at  Babylon ;  Philip  was  kiUed  by  Pansanias, 
near  the  theatre  at  ^gse,  when  he  was  going  to  see  the  games. 
Of  Epiras,  the  only  great  king  was  Pyrrhus,  who  made  war 
upon  the  people  of  Rome ;  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  stone, 
when  he  was  besieging  the  city  of  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
There  was  also  one  great  sovereign  of  Sicily,  Diunysius  the 

contained  the  liveB  of  kings,  as  LambinuB  thinks ;  and  VoaaiuB  de  Btti, 

Lot,  I  14,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  rather  imagine  that  the  writings 
of  other  authors,  who  have  Spoken  of  the  acts  of  kings,  are  intended  ; 

for  if  Nepos  liad  meant  a  compO!3ition  of  bis  own,  he  would  hnve  said 
a  me  sunt  relata%  nR  iu  the  Life  of  Cato,  c.  3,  he  says  in  eo  libro  quem 
separafim  dc  co  ftciinus.—Bos. 

*  Macruchir,  Lon^imanua,  or  "  long-liandud."  Mnemon,  fipjjfxwVf  sig- 
nifying one  that  has  a  good  memory. 

f  There  was  no  remarkable  proof  of  his  jlistice  given  on  this 
occasion.  His  mother  Parysatis  poisoned  his  wife  Statira;  but  he 
spared  Parysatis,  and  put  to  death  Qingls,  who  had  merely  been  her 
tool.    See  riiitnrcb,  Life  of  Aitaxei*xes,  c.  19. 

1^  Morbo  naiurx  delntim  reddiderunt.]  <*Faid  (their)  debt  to  nature 
by  disease.'* 
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elder;  for  he  was  both  brave  in  fu  tion  and  skilful  in  military 
operations,  and,  what  is  not  commonly  foand  in  a  tyrant,  was 
far  from  beiug  sensual,  or  luxurious,  or  a^ancioa^^,  and  was 
covetous  indeed  of  nothing  but  absolute  and  iirmly-establisbed 
sovereignty ;  and  to  attain  that  object  he  was  cruel ;  for  in  his 
eagerness  to  secure  it  he  spared  the  life  of  no  one  that  he 
thought  to  be  plotting  against  it.  After  banng  gdned 
absolute  power  for  himself  by  his  abilities,  he  preserved  it  with 
remaikable  good  fortune*  aod  died  at  the  age  of  more  than 
sixigr*  with  his  dominions  in  a  flourishing  oondition.  Nor  is 
the  course  of  so  many  years  did  he  see  the  funeral  of  any  one  of 
his  offspring,  though  he  had  children  by  three  wives,  and 
several  grand-children  liad  been  born  to  lam. 

III.  There  arose  also  some  great  kings  from  among  the 
followers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  assumed  regal  authority 
after  his  death.  Among  these  were  Antigonus,  and  liis  son 
Demetrius,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy ;  of  whom 
Antigonus  was  killed  in  battle,  when  he  was  fighting  against 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  and  Lysimachus  was  cut  off  in  a 
similar  way  by  Seleucus,  for  the  alliance  between  the  two  being 
broken,  thej  went  to  war  with  one  another.  Demetrius,  after 
he  had  given  his  daughter  to  Seleucus  in  marriage,  and  jet  the 
alliance  between  them  could  not  be  maintained  the  more 
faithfully  on  that  account,  was  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  and 
died  of  some  disease,  the  father-in-law  in  tJie  custody  of  his  son- 
in-law.  Not  long  after,  Seleucus  was  treacherously  killed  by 
Ptolemy  Cerannus,  whom  he  had  entertained,  when  he  was 
expelled  by  bis  father  from  Alexandria,  and  stood  in  need  of 
assistance  from  others.  As  for  Ptolemy  himself,  he  is  said, 
after  having  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son  during  his  life,  to 
have  been  deprived  of  life  by  that  same  son. 

But,  as  we  think  that  sufficient  has  been  said  concerning 
these,  it  seems  proper  not  to  omit  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  who, 
as  is  agreed,  surpassed  all  the  natives  of  A£rica  in  power  and 
subtilty  of  intellect. 
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XXIL  HAMILOAR 

fiamflcar's  Buccess  in  Sicily;  hia  defence  of  Eryx,  and  honourable 

capUnlation,  I. — His  suppression  of  the  rebellion  rai^erl  by  the 
Carthaginian  mercenarieg,  II. — He  takes  bis  eon  Hannibal  with 

•      him  into  Spain,  and  hi^  ^ion-in-law  Hasdrubai,  UL — Is  killed  in 

I      battle  m  Spain,  IV. 

L  Hamilcab  the  Garthaginmn,  the  son  of  Hannibai,  and 
Bumamed  Barcas,  began  in  the  first  Punic  war,  bat  towards 
the  end  of  it,  to  hold  the  command  of  the  army  in  Sicily ; 
and  though,  before  his  comingt  the  effinrts  of  the  Garthaginiaiis 

were  unsuccessful  both  by  sea  and  land,  he,  after  he  arrived, 
never  gave  way  to  the  enemy,*  or  afforded  them  any  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  him  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  attacked 
the  foe  vvlien  occasion  presented  itself,  and  always  came  off 
with  the  advantage.  Afterwards,  though  the  Carthaginians 
had  lost  ahtiost  every  place  in  Sicily,  he  so  ably  defended 
£ryx,t  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  war  going  on  there.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians,  having  been  defeated  at 
sea,  near  the  islands  called  ^gates,|  by  Caius  Lutatius,  the 
Boman  consul,  resolved  on  patting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  left 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  Hamilcar, 
who,  though  he  afdently  desired  to  continue  in  arms,  thought 
it,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  submit  to  make  peace,  because  he 
saw  that  his  country,  exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
was  ]io  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  pressure  of  it ;  but 
such  was  Ills  feeling  on  the  occasion,  that  he  soon  meditated, 
if  tlie  nfTciirs  of  his  country  should  be  but  in  a  small  degree 
improved,  to  resume  the  war,  and  to  pursue  the  Komans  with 
hostilities,  until  they  should  indisputably  obtain  the  mastery, 
or,  being  conquered,  should  make  submission.  With  this 
resolution  he  concluded  a  peace,  but  showed  such  a  spirit  in 
the  transaction,  that  when  Catulus  refused  to  desist  from  hos* 
tilities  unless  Hamilear,  with  such  of  his  men  as  were  in 

*  Nunqtmm  liosti  cessU.^  Not  exactly  true ;  but  he  doubtleds  resifited 
the  enemy  vigorously. 

t  £rycem.]  Not  the  moimtam,  as  Bob  observes,  but  the  town 
dtaated  between  the  top  and  the  foot  of  the  moimteui,  of  both  of 
which  the  Romans  had  possession*  See  Folyb.  L  £8 ;  u.  7 ;  Died.  1^ 
xxiv.  2  ;  Cliiverins,  Sicil.  Antiq.  ii«  1. 

t  Thrpo  iplnnrls  on  the  western  coast  of  SicSlj.  This  battle  brought 
the  hmt  Punic  war  to  an  end. 
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possession  of  Eryx,  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  quit 
Sicily,  Hamilcar  replied,  that,  thouj^h  his  country  subuiitteti, 
he  hinii^elf  would  rather  perish  on  tlie  spot  than  return  home 
under  such  disgmce,  for  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his 
spirit  to  resign  to  bis  eaemies  arms  which  he  had  received 
uom  his  country  as  a  defence  against  enemies. 

II.  Catulus  yielded  to  his  resolution.  But  Hamilcar,  when 
he  arrived  at  Carthage,  found  the  xi9pabUc  in  a  £ur  different 
condition  than  he  had  expected ;  for,  through  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  foreign  troubles,  so  violent  a  rebellion  had  broken 
out  at  home,  that  Carthage  was  never  in  such  danger,  except 
when  it  was  actually  destroyed.  In  the  first  place,  the  mer- 
cenary troops,  who  hiul  served  agaiusL  the  Koiiiaas,  and  the 
jiuniber  of  \vhom  amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  revolted  ;  and 
these  drew  the  Avhole  of  Africa  over  to  their  side,  and  laid 
siege  to  Carthage  itself.  With  these  disasters  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  so  much  alarmed,  that  they  requested  aid  even 

the  Bomans,  and  obtained  it.  But  at  last,  when  thej 
were  almost  sunk  into,  despair,  they  made  Hamilcar  general, 
who  not  onlj  repulsed  the  enemy  from  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
though  they  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  but 
reduced  them  to  such  a  condition,  that  being  shut  up  in  a 
confined  space,  they  perished  in  greater  numbers  hj  famine 
than  by  the  sword.  All  the  towns  that  had  revolted,  and 
among  them  Utica  and  Hippo,  the  strongest  cities  of  all  Africa, 
he  brought  back  to  their  allegiance  to  his  country.  Nor  was 
he  satistied  with  these  successes,  hut  extended  even  the  hounds 
of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  and  re-established  such  tranquiiiity 
through  all  Afiica,  that  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  war  in  | 
it  for  many  years.  ' 

III.  These  objects  being  executed  according  to  his  desire, 
he  then,  bj  dint  of  a  spirit  confident  and  incensed  against  the 
Bomans,  contrived,  in  order  more  easily  to  find  a  pretext  for 
going  to  war  with  them,  to  be  sent  as  commander-in«chief  with 
an  army  into  Spain,  and  took  with  him  thither  his  son  Hanni< 
bal,  then  nine  years  old.  There  also  accompanied  him  a 
young  man  named  Hasdrubal,  a  person  of  high  birth  and 
great  beauty,  who,  as  some  said,  was  beloved  by  Hamilcar  with 
less  regard  to  his  character  than  was  becoming ;  for  so  great  a 
man  could  not  fail  to  have  slanderers.  Hence  it  happened 
that  Hasdrubal  was  forbidden  by  the  censor  of  public  morals 

^  yai.L  o  i.y  Google 
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to  associate  vAih  liim  ;  but  Hamilcar  then  gave  him"'  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  because,  according  to  their  usages,  a 
sou-in-law  could  not  be  interdicted  the  society  of  his  father-in- 
law.  We  have  inserted  this  notice  of  Ilasdrubal,  because, 
after  Hamilcar  was  killed,  he  took  tlie  command  of  the  army, 
aud  achieved  great  exploits;  and  he  was  also  the  first  that 
comipted  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Oartha^nians  by 
biibeiy.  After  his  death  Hanmbal  received  the  command 
from  army. 

IV.  Hamilcar,  however,  after  he  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
arrived  iu  Spain,  executed  some  great  undertakings  with  excel- 
lent success:  he  subdued  some  very  powerful  and  warlike 
nations,  and  supplied  all  Africa  with  horses,  arms,  men,  and 
money.  Ikit  as  he  was  meditating  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy,  in  the  nintli  year  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Vettoues. 

His  constant  hatred  to  the  Romans  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  producing  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  Hannibal, 
his  son,  was  so  wrought  upon  by  the  continual  instigations  of 
his  father,  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  die  rather  than  not 
make  trial  of  the  Bomans. 


XXIII.  HANNIBAL. 

HaD&iba],  tiie  greatest  of  generals,  suffers  from  the  envy  of  his 
ootuitrymeii,  h — ^Was  ike  deadly  enemy  of  the  Romans,  II.— He 

reduces  Spain ;  besieges  Sagimtum  ;  cro^scr^  the  Alps,  III— His 
successful  battles  in  Italy,  IV. — Ili^  further  proceedings  in  that 
country,  V. — 1»  recalled  to  the  d*  fence  of  his  country,  and 
defeated  by  Scipio,  VI. — Quits  hia  country,  and  seeks  refuge  with 
AntioohiiB,  VIL — ^ESndeaToun  in  vain  to  excite  his  coimtrymen  to 
war;  defeats  the  RkodianSy  YIII. — ^Eludes  the  avarioe  of  the 
Cretans,  IX, — Stirs  up  Prusias  agjEunst  the  Romans,  X. — His  stra- 
tagem in  c(»rtending  with  Eumenes,  XL— ComxnitB  suicide  to 
escape  being  deUvexed  to  the  Roznaiia,  XII.— Hia  attachment  to 
literature^  XIIL 

I.  Hannibal  was  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  and  a  native  of 
Carthage.  If  it  be  true,  as  no  one  doubts,  that  the  Roman 
people  excelled  all  other  nations  in  "warlike  merit,  it  is  not  to 
be  disputed  tliat  Hanmbal  surpassed  other  commanders  in 
ability  as  much  as  the  Bomans  surpassed  all  other  people  in 
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valour ;  for  as  often  as  he  engaged  with  the  Romans  in  Italy,  be 
always  came  off  with  the  advantage ;  and,  had  not  his  efforts 

hccn  paralyzed  by  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  at  lioiiie,  Le 
would  appear  to  liave  been  capable  of  getting  the  mastery  over 
the  Romans.  But  the  jealous  opposition  of  niany  prevailed 
against  the  ability  of  one.  He,  however,  so  ( lierished  in  liis 
mind  the  hatred  which  his  father  had  borne  the  liomans,  and 
which  was  left  him,  as  it  w  ere,  by  bequest,  that  he  laid  down 
his  life  hefore  he  would  abate  it ;  for  even  when  he  ms  exiled 
from  his  country,  and  stood  in  need  of  support  from  otheiB» 
he  never  ceased  in  thought  to  make  war  with  the  Bomans. 

II*  To  say  nothing  of  Philip^*  whom  he  rendered  an  enemy 
to  the  Bomans,  though  at  a  distance  from  him,  Antiochus  was 
the  most  powerful  of  all  kings  at  that  period ;  and  him  he  so 
inflamed  with  a  desire  for  war,  that  he  endeavoured  to  brinjif 
troops  against  Italy  even  from  the  Red  Sea.t  Aa  some 
amb[issadoi*s  from  Home  were  sent  to  that  prince,  in  order  to 
gain  information  respecting  Ins  intentions,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  underhand  contrivances,  to  render  Hannibal  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  king  (as  if,  being  bribed  by  them,  he 
entertained  other  sentiments  than  before)  ;  and  as  they  weie 
not  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts,  and  Hannibal  became 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  £>und  himself  excluded  from  the  pzivj 
council,  he  went  at  a  time  appointed  to  the  king  himself,  and, 
after  having  said  much  concerning  his  attachment  to  him  and 
Ids  hatred  to  the  Bomans,  he  added  the  followmg  statement: 
"  My  father  Hamilcar,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy, 
being  not  more  than  nine  years  old,  offered  sacrifices  at  Car- 
thage, when  he  was  going  as  commander  into  Spain,  to  -hipiter, 
the  best  and  greatest  of  the  gods;  and  while  this  itlii^nous 
ceremony  was  being  performed,  he  asked  me  irJiether  1  should 
like  to  go  with  him  to  the  camp.  As  I  willingly  expressed  my 
consent,  and  proceeded  to  beg  him  not  to  hesitate  to  take  me, 
he  replied,  *  /  will  do  so^  if  you  give  me  the  pronme  wfcidb 
J  ash  of  you*  At  the  same  time  he  led  me  to  the  altar  at 
which  he  had  begun  to  sacrifice,  and,  sending  the  rest  of  the 
company  away,  required  me,  taking  hold  of  the  altar,  to  swear 

*  Son  of  Demetrius,  and  last  king  but  one  of  Macedonia,  Sea 

Justin,  xxviiL  4  ;  xxix.  1 — 4 ;  zzx.  8 ;  xxxii.  2. 

+  A  jRuhro  Rfari.]  It  is  the  ifofv  MrpikrtnmHoA  k  meani^  lying 
between  Arabia  and  JUxdia* 
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that  I  would  n^ver  he  in  fnind$hip  mth  the  Homam.  This 

oath,  thus  taken  before  my  father,  I  have  so  strictly  kept  even 
to  this  day,  that  no  man  ought  to  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  of 
the  same  mind  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  If,  therefore,  you 
eutertain  any  friendly  thoughts  towards  the  Romans,  you  will 
not  act  imprudently  if  you  conceal  them  fi'oni  me  ;  but  when- 
ever you  prepare  war,  you  will  disappoint  yourself  unless  you 
constitute  me  leader  in  it" 

III.  At  this  age,  accordingly,  he  accompanied  his  father 
into  Spain.  After  his  fathers  death,  when  Hasdruhal  wbs 
made  general-in-chief,  he  had  the  command  of  all  the  cavaliy. 
When  Hasdrabal  also  was  killed,  the  anny  conferred  upon 
him  the  supreme  command,  and  this  act,  when  reported  at 
Carthage,  received  public  approbation* 

Hannibal  being  thus  made  commander-in-chief,  at  the  age  of 
fi ve-and-twenty,  hubducd  in  war,  during  the  next  three  years, 
all  the  nations  of  Spaiu,  took  Saguntum,  a  city  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  storm,  and  collected  three  vast  armies, 
of  which  iie  sent  one  into  Africa,  left  another  with  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  in  Spain,  and  took  the  third  with  him  into  Italy, 
He  made  his  way  through  the  forests  of  the  Pyrenees,*  he 
engird,  wherever  he  directed  his  course,  with  all  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  country,  and  let  none  go  unconquered.  On 
arriving  at  the  Alps,  which  separate  Italy  from  Gaul,  and 
which  no  one  had  ever  crossed  with  an  army  before  him, 
(except  Hercules  the  Greek,  from  which  achievement  the  forest 
there  is  now  called  tiie  Grecian  forest),  he  cut  to  pieces  the 
people  of  the  Alps  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  liis  passage, 
laid  open  those  parts,  made  roads,  and  put  things  in  such  a 
state,  that  an  elephant  fully  equipped  could  walk  where  pre- 
viously one  unarmed  man  could  scarcely  crawL  Along  this 
tract  be  led  his  army,  and  arrived  in  Italy. 

IV.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  he  engaged  with  the  consul 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  put  him  to  flight  At  the 
Po  he  fought  with  the  f^ame  consul  for  the  possession  of 
Clastidium,t  and  expelled  him  from  that  place  wounded  and 

*  Solum  Pffreneum,]  The  forest^  Le.  the  woody  dudn  or  isqge  of 

thf  Pyrenees. 

t  CLastidioA  Cln.^firl.to,  tbn3  given  by  Bos,  withont  a  preposition  or 
any  word  to  govern  it,  cannot  Le  right.  It  seems  necessary  either  t<j 
read  Olastidii,  or,  with  Lambinus,  de  ClugtidiQ.   X  have  adopted  tha 

£  £  ^ 
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defeated.  Tlic  same  Scipio,  with  liis  colleague  Tiberius 
Longufl,  eatiQe  against  him  a  third  time  at  the  Trebia  ;  he 
oame  to  battle  with  them,  and  put  both  of  them  to  flight 
He  then' passed  through  the  country  of  the  Ligurians  over 
the  chain  of  the  Apennninesi  directing  his  course  towards 
Etmria.  During  this  march  he  was  afiSicted  mih  so  violent 
a  distemper  in  his  eyes,  that  he  never  had  the  use  of  his  right 
eye  so  well  afterwards.  But  even  when  he  .was  troubled  with 
this  malady,  and  carried  in  a  litter,  he  cut  off  Caius  Flaminim 
the  consul  at  the  lake  Trasimenus,  being  caught  \\itli  liis 
army  in  an  ambush  ;  and  not  long  after  he  killed  the  praetor 
Cams  Centenius,  who  was  occupying  the  forest  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops.  He  then  proceederl  into  Apulia,  where  the 
two  consuls,  Caius  Terentius  Varro,  and  Paulus  ^milius, 
met  him,  both  of  whose  armies  he  routed  in  one  battle ;  the 
consul  Paulus  he  killed,  with  several  others  of  consular 
dignity,  and  among  them  CnsBus  Servilius  Geminus»  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before. 

y.  After  fighting  this  battle,  be  marched  towards  Borne, 
nobody  opposing  him,  and  halted  on  the  hills  near  the  city. 
When  he  had  lain  encamped  there  some  days,  and  was 
turning  back  towards  Capua,  Quintus  Fabins  ^laximus,  the 
Konian  dictator,  threw  himself  in  his  way  in  the  Falernian 
territoiy.  Here,  though  enclosed  in  a  coniined  space,  lie 
extricated  himself  without  any  loss  to  his  nrmv.  He  deceived 
Fabius,  a  most  skilful  commander;  for,  when  night  had  come 
on,  he  set  fire  to  some  bundles  of  twigs,  tied  upon  the  horns 
of  oxen,  and  drove  forward  a  vast  number  of  those  cattle, 
scattering  themselves  hither  and  thither.  By  presenting 
this  object  suddenly  to  tbeur  view,*  he  struck  such  tem^ 
into  the  army,  of  the  Bomans,  that  nobody  ventured  to  stir 
beyond  the  rampart  Not  many  days  after  this  success,  he 
put  to  flight  Marcus  Minucius  Rufus,  master  of  the  horse, 
who  was  equal  in  power  with  the  dictator,  and  who  had  been 
drawn  into  an  engagement  by  a  stratagem.    While  he  was  at 

latt-er,  as  the  termination  in  o  is  foTind  in  nil  the  manuscripts.  But  no 
account  of  a  battle  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Clastidium  (a 
town  of  Gallia  Oispadana,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po\  is  found 
in  any  other  author.  Ithe  has  therefore  veiituxeU,  eumewbat  boldly, 
to  ejeet  CUuiidio  ttcm  his  text  altogether. 

*  Quo  repentino  olfeetu  vito.}  Which  sodden  appearaaeebmng  seen** 
hj  the  RomaPB. 
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a  distance,  too,  he  cut  off*  Tiberias  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
cousul  for  the  second  time,  in  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  after 
he  had  been  inveigled  into  an  ambush.  In  Uke  manner  be 
caused  the  death  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellas,  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  at  Venusia.  To  enumerate  his  battles  would 
occupy  too  much  time ;  and  this  one  observation,  accordiiigly, 
(from  which  it  will  be  understood  how  great  a  general  he  was), 
will  be  sufficient,  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  Italy,  none 
made  a  stand  against  him  in  a  reguhir  engagement,  none, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  pitched  a  camp  against  him  in  the 
£eld. 

VI.  Being  recalled,  without  having  suffered  any  defeat,  to 
defend  his  country,  be  maintained  a  war  with  the  son  of  that 
Publius  Scipio  whom  he  had  routed  first  on  the  Rhone,  again 
on  the  Po,  and  a  third  time  on  the  Trebia.  As  the  resources 
of  his  country  were  now  exhausted,  he  wished,  by  a  treaty 
with  him,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  for  a  time,  in  order  that  he 
might  engage  in  it  afterwards  with  greater  vigour.  He  came 
to  a  conference  with  him,  but  the  conditions  were  not  agreed 
upon.  A  few  days  after  this  meeting,  he  came  to  battle  with 
Scipio  at  Zama ;  and  being  defeated  (incredible  to  relate  ! ) 
he  made  his  way  to  Adrumetum,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  miles f  Iroui  Zama,  in  two  days  and  two  nights. 
In  the  course  of  his  retreat,  some  Nnmidians,  who  had  left 
the  field  in  his  company,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  i 
however  he  not  only  escaped  them,  but  deprived  them  of  life. 
At  Adrumetum  he  assembled  those  who  had  survived  the 
defeat,  and,  with  the  aid  of  new  levies,  drew  together,  in  a 
few  days,  a  numerous  force. 

VII.  While  he  was  most  vigorously  engaged  in  preparing 
for  action,  the  ^  Carthaginians  made  an  end  of  the  war  by  a 
treaty  ^Tith  the  Romans.  He  had  nevertheless  afterwards  the 
coniiiiand  of  the  army,  and  continued  to  act,  as  well  as  his 
brother  oMago,  in  Africa,  until  the  time  when  Publius  Sulpicius 
and  Caius  AureUus  became  consuls  ;  for,  during  their  term 
of  office,  ambassadors  from  Cartilage  went  to  Home,  to  thank 
the  lioman  senate  and  people  for  having  made  peace  with 

♦  Ahsens — susiidit.]  Tke  battle  being  fought  by  one  of  Hoimibal'a 
genefBlfl  in  his  absence. 

f  drciter  nuUia  pauwum  treoaUa,]  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is 
supposed  to  be  nearer  the  troth. 
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them,  and  to  present  them,  ou  that  account,  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  hostat^ea  might 
reside  at  Fregellae,*  and  that  their  prisoners  might  be  re- 
stored. An  answer  was  made  them,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
senate,  that  *'  their  present  was  acceptable  and  welcome,  and 
that  their  hostages  sliould  live  in  the  place  which  they 
desired,  but  that  thej  would  not  restore  the  prisoners,  because 
the  Carthaginians  retained  Hannibal,  bj  whose  acts  the  war 
had  been  occaskmed,  and  who  was  the  bitterest  of  enemiea  to  the 
name  of  Borne,  in  command,  of  the  army,  as  also  his  brother 
Mago.'*  The  Carthaginians,  on  hearing  this  answer,  recalled 
Hannibal  and  Mago  home.  When  he  retmned,  he  was  made 
pr8Btor,t  in  the  two-and-twentieth  year  after  he  had  been 
appointed  king :  X  for,  as  consuls  are  elected  at  liume,  so,  at 
Carthage,  two  kings  are  annually  chosen,  retaining  their  office 
for  a  year.  In  that  post  Hannibal  conducted  Imuself  with 
the  same  activity  as  he  had  exhibited  in  war ;  for  he  took  care, 
not  only  that  there  should  be  money  raised  from  new  taxes, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Eomans  according  to  the  treaty^  but  that 
there  should  be  a  surplus  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  year  after  his  pnetorslup,  when  Marcus  Claadius 
and  Lucius  Furius  were  consuls,  ambassadors  from  Borne  came 
again  to  Carthage ;  and  Hannibal,  supposing  that  they  were 
sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Romans, 
went  secretly,  befuic  au  audience  of  the  senate  was  given  them, 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  fled  into  Syria  to  Antiochus.  His 
departure  being  made  public,  the  Carthaginians  sent  two 
ships  to  seize  him,  if  they  could  overtake  him.  His  property 
tliey  confiscated ;  his  house  they  razed  to  its  foundations ; 
and  himself  they  declared  an  outlaw. 

VIII.  In  the  third  year,  however,  after  he  had  fled  from  home, 
and  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Minu- 
dus,  Hannibal  landed  with  five  ships  in  Africa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Cyrennans,  to  tiy  if  he  could  move  the  Carthaginians 
to  war,  by  giving  them  hope  and  confidence, in  Antiochus, 

•  A  town  on  the  Liris,  in  the  Volscian  territory. 

+  Praior,]  This  office  eeems,  from  what  follows,  to  have  been  iii  a 
great  degree  financial ;  but  judieial  dutlflB  were  probably  combined 
in  it. 

t  Hex.]  The  two  annnal  magistrates  at  Carthage  were  called 
9ufftk$  in  the  Punic  tongue ;  tiie  Greeks  and  Bomana  edled  them 
kings. 
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-whom  he  had  now  persuaded  to  proceed  y^ith  his  forces  to 
Italy.  Thither  he  summoned  his  brother  Mago  ;  and,  when 
the  Carthaginians  knew  of  the  circumstance,  they  inflicted 
on  Mago  the  same  penalties  as  tliey  had  laid  on  his  absent 
brother.  When  thev  had  let  loose  their  vessels,  and  sailed 
off,  in  despair  of  success,  Hannibal  went  to  join  Antiochus.  Of 
Mago's  end  two  accounts  have  been  given ;  for  some  have 
left  on  record  that  he  pmshed  bj  shipwreck,  others  that  he 
was  killed  by  his  own  slaves. 

Antiochus,  if  he  had  been  as  ready  to  obey  Hannibal's 
advice  in  oondncting  the  war  as  he  had  resolved  to  be  when 
he  nndertook  it,  might  have  fought  for  the  empire  of  the 
woild  nearer  the  Tiber  than  Thermopyto.*  Hannibal,  however, 
though  he  saw  him  attempt  many  things  imprudently,  left  him 
in  nothing  unsupported.  He  took  the  cormnaiiii  of  a  few  ships, 
which  he  had  been  directed  to  bring  from  Svria  in  to  Asia, 
and  with  these  he  engaged  the  fleet  of  the  Kiiodians  in  the 
Pamphylian  seR,t  and  though  his  men  were  overpow^ered  in 
the  struggle  by  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage himself  in  the  wing  in  which  he  acted. 

IX.  After  Antiochus  was  put  to  flight,^  Hannibal,  fearing 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Romans  (an  event  which 
woold  doabtless  have  come  to  pass,  if  he  had  given  the  king 
an  opportonity  of  securing  him),  went  off  to  the  people  of 
Gortyn,  in  Crete,  that  he  might  there  consider  in  what  place 
he  should  settle  himself.  But,  as  he  was  the  most  perspica- 
cious of  all  men,  he  saw  that  unless  he  took  some  precautions, 
he  sliould  be  in  great  danger  from  the  covetousness  of  the 
Cretans  :  for  he  carried  with  him  ;i  large  sum  of  money,  of 
whicli  hu  knew  that  a  report  had  gone  abroad.  He  therefore 
adopted  the  following  contrivance  ;  he  filled  several  pots  with 
lead,  covering  the  upper  part  with  gold  and  silver,  and  de« 
posited  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  leading  men§,  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  pretending  that  he  trusted  his  fortune  to 

♦  Antiochus  here  Buffered  a  defeat  from  the  Romans. 

t  In  Pamphylto  mart.]  The  sea  on  the  eoost  of  Ftoipbylia  hi  Asia 

X  Antiocho  fugato,]  Viz.,  ui  the  hattle  near  Htgnena,  at  the  bottom 

of  Mount  SipyluB  in  Lydia. 

§  Principibm  prcesentihus.']  Many  of  the  old  editions  Iiave  Oorfj/niix 
jprceseiiiibu^j  a  manifest  error,  as  Bos  ohseryes*.  Frincipilms  occurs  in 
three  manusoripta. 
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their  Lonesty.  Having  thus  fleceived  tliem,  he  filled  the 
whole  of  some  Lrazcn  statues,  which  he  carried  with  him,  with 
his  money,  aud  threw  them  down  in  an  open  place  at  his  own 
residence.  The  Gortynians,  meanwhile,  guarded  the  temple 
mth  extreme  care,  not  so  much  against  others  as  against 
Hannihal  himself,  lest  he  should  remove  any  thing  without 
their  knowledge,  and  carry  it  off  with  him. 

X*  The  Carthaginian,  having  thus  saved  his  property,  and 
deceived  all  the  Cretans,  went  into  Fontus  to  Pnisias,  widi 
whom  he  shoWed  himself  of  the  same  mind  as  to  Italy ;  \ 
for  he  did  nothing  hut  excite  the  king  to  arms,  and  animate  | 
him  against  the  Piomans,  and  seeing  dial  lie  was  not  ai  all 
strong  ill  domestic  resDuroos,  he  induced  other  princes  to  join 
him,  and  united  warlike  natious  on  his  side.  Eumenes,  king 
of  Perganius,  was  at  variance  with  Prusias,  and  war  was  main- 
tained between  them  by  sea  and  land,  for  which  reason 
Hannibal  was  the  more  desirous  that  he  should  he  crushed. 
Eumenes  had  the  superiority  on  both  elements,  and  Hannihal 
thought  that,  if  he  could  but  cut  him  off,  his  other  projects 
would  be  easier  of  execution.  To  put  an  end  to  lus  life, 
tbeiefore,  he  adopted  the  following  stratagem*  They  were  to 
engage  by  sea  in  a  few  days ;  Hannibal  was  inferior  in  number 
of  vessels,  and  had  to  use  art  in  the  contest,  as  he  was  no 
match  for  his  enemy  in  force.  He  accordingly  ordered  as 
many  poisonous  serpents  as  possible  to  be  brought  together 
alive,  and  to  he  put  into  earthen  vessels,  of  which  when  he  had 
collected  a  large  nuuilH^r,  he  called  the  officei*s  of  his  ships 
together,  on  the  day  ou  which  he  was  going  to  fight  at  sea, 
and  directed  them  all  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  single  ship  ! 
of  King  Eumenes,  and  to  be  content  with  8imj)ly  defending  | 
themselves  against  others,  as  they  might  easily  do  with  the 
aid  of  the  vast  number  of  serpents;  adding  that  he  would 
take  care  they  should  know  in  what  ship  Eumenes  sailed, 
and  promismg  that,  if  they  took  or  killed  him,  it  should  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them. 

XI.  After  this  exhortation  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  the 
fleets  were  brought  out  for  action  by  both  parties.  When  the 
line  of  each  was  formed,  and  before  the  signal  was  given  for 
battle,  Hannibal,  in  order  to  show  his  men  where  Eumenes 
was,  despatched  to  him 'a  letter-carrier  in  a  boat  with  a 
herald's  staff;  who,  when  he  reached  the  enemy's  line  of 
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'  vessels,  held  out  a  letter,  and  signified  that  he  was  looking  for 
the  king  ;  he  was  therefore  iiiiiiit?iliately  taken  to  Eumenes, 
because  nobody  floubted  that  there  was  something  written  in 
the  letter  relating  to  peace.  The  niesscuger,  liaving  thus 
made  the  king's  ship  known  to  his  parly,  returned  to  the 
same  place  from  which  he  had  come.  Eumenes,  on  opening 
the  letter,  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  meant  to  ridicule 
him ;  and  though  he  wondered  as  to  the  motive  of  it,  and 
none  oonld  be  disoovered,  jet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  come  at 
once  to  battle.  In  the  conflict,  the  Bithynians,  according  to 
the  direction  of  Hannibal,  fell  all  at  once  upon  the  ahip  of 
Eumenes.  That  prince, 'as  he  was  unable  to  withstand  their 
onset,  sought  safety  in  flight,  but  would  not  have  found  it, 
had  he  not  taken  [refuge  behmd  his  guards,  which  had  been 
posted  on  the  neighbouring  shore.  As  the  rest  of  the  Per- 
gamenian  ships  bore  hard  upon  the  enemy,  the  earthen  pots, 
of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  began  suddenly  to  be 
hurled  into  them.  These,  when  thrown,  at  tirst  excited 
laughter  among  the  combatants,  nor  could  it  be  conceived  why 
sud^  a  thing  was  done ;  but  when  they  saw  their  ships  filled 
with  serpents,  and,  startled  at  the  strangeness  of  the  oc- 
currence, knew  not  what  to  avoid  first,  they  put  about  their 
ships,  and  retreated  to  their  camp  upon  die  coast  Thus 
Hannibal,  by  his  stratagem,  prevailed  over  the  force  of  the 
Pergameuians.  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion ;  but  often,  at 
other  times,  lie  defeated  the  enemy  with  his  troops  on 
land,  and  with  equally  skilful  management. 

XII.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Asia, 
it  happened  accidentally  at  Rome  that  certain  aml)assador8 
from  Prusias  took  supper  at  the  house  of  Lucius  Qumtius 
Flamininus,  one  of  the  consuls ;  and  there,  as  mention  was 
made  of  Hannibal,  one  of  them  observed  that  he  was  in  the 
dominions  of  Prusias.  This  information  Flamininus  commu- 
nicated  the  next  day  to  the  senate.  The  conscript  &therB, 
who  thought  that  they  would  never  be  free  from  plots  as  long 
as  Hannibal  was  alive,  sent  ambassadors  to  Bithynia,  and 
among  them  Flamininus,  to  request  the  king  not  to  keep 
their  bitterest  enemy  with  him,  but  to  deliver  him  up  to  them. 
To  this  embassy  Prusias  did  not  dare  to  give  a  reiusal  ;  he 
made  some  opposition,  however,  to  one  point,  begging  them 
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not  to  require  of  him*  ythBt  wbb  contraxy  to  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  saying  that  they  themselYes  mi^t  make  HanmbaJi 
prisoner,  if  they  could,  as  they  would  easily  find  out  the  plaee 
where  he  was.  Hannihal  indeed  confined  himself  to  one 
place,  living  in  a  fortress  which  had  heen  given  him  by  the 
luug ;  and  this  he  had  so  constructed  that  it  had  outlets  on 
every  side  of  the  building,  always  fearing  lest  that  should 
happen  which  eventually  came  to  pass.  When  the  Roman 
ambassadors  had  gone  thither,  and  bad  surrounded  his  house 
with  a  number  of  men,  a  slave,  looking  out  at  a  gate,  told 
Hannibal  that  several  armed  men  were  to  be  seen,  contrary  to 
what  was  usual.  Hannibal  desired  him  to  go  round  to  all  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  and  bring  him  word  immediately  whether 
it  was  beset  in  the  same  way  on  all  sides»  The  slare  having 
soon  reported  how  it  was,  and  informed  him,  that  all  the  passages 
were  secured,  he  felt  certain  that  it  was  no  accidentai  oooor- 
rence,  but  that  his  person  was  nxenaced,  and  that  his  life  was 
no  longer  to  be  preserved.  That  lie  might  not  part  with  *it, 
however,  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  aiid  dwelling  on  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  honours,  he  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  always  to  carry  with  him. 

XIII.  Thus  this  bravest  of  men,  after  having  gone  through 
many  and  Tarious  labours,  found  repose  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  Under  what  consuls  he  died,  is  not  agreed ;  for 
Atticus  has  left  it  recorded  in  his  chronicle  that  he  ended  his 
life  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus  and 
Quintus  Fabius  Labeo ;  but  Polybios  says  in  that  of  Lucius 
iEmilius  Faullas  and  Gneus  B»bius  Tamphilus ;  and  Sulpi- 
cius  in  that  of  Publius  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Marcus  Bmfaius 
Tamphilus. 

!  This  great  man,  though  occupied  in  such  vast  niiliUiry 
operations,  devoted  some  portion  of  his  time  to  literature; 
for  there  are  some  books  of  his  written  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  amongst  them  one  addressed  to  the  lihodians  on  the  acts 
of  Cnaeus  Manhus  Yulso  in  Asia. 

Of  the  wars  which  he  conducted  many  haTS  given  the 
history ;  and  two  of  them  were  persons  that  were  with  him 
in  the  camp,  and  liyed  with  him  as  long  as  fortune  allowed, 

*  lUud  recusai-^U,  ne  id  a  se  fieri  postularent,']  "  He  refused  this,  (r«* 
queating)  that  they  would  not  req^uire  that  to^be  done  by  him.** 
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Silenus  and  Sosilas  the  Laoedfldmoxiian ;  and  this  Sosilus 
Hannibal  had  as  his  instructor  in  the  Greek  language. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  make  an  end  of  this  book,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  comniaiiders  among  the  Ptomaus,  that, 
when  the  actions  of  both  are  compared,  it  may  be  thft  better 
determined  which  generals  deserve  the  preference. 


XXIV.  MARCUS  PORCIUS  CATO. ' 

FROM  THE  S£CX}liD  BOOK  OF  COBNELIUS  I4EP0S. 

Cato'd  birth,  youth,  and  the  offices  that  he  held,  I. — His  consulship 
in  Hither  Spain;  his  aeyeii^  as  ceiuor,  IL--His  eulogy;  hu 
Btudies  and  writiiigs^  IIL 

I.  Cato,*  bom  in  the  municipal  town  of  Tusculum,t  resided, 
trhen  a  very  young  man,  and  before  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  attainment  of  office,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,'^becau8e 
he  had  an  estate  there  mrhich  had  been  left  him  by  his  father. 
It  vraa  at  the  persuasion  of  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  whom  he 
had  for  a  colleague  in  his  consulate  and  censorship,  that  he 
removed,  as  Marcus  Perpema  Censorius  was  accustomed  to 
relate,  to  Ilome,  and  proceeded  to  employ  himself  in  the  forum. 
He  served  his  first  campaign  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maxirans  and  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus.  He  was  mihtary  tribimo  in  Sicily.  When  he 
returned  from  tlience,  he  attached  himself  to  the  staff  of  Caius 
Claudius  Nero,  and  his  service  was  thought  of  great  value  in  the 
battle  near  Sena,  in  which  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
fell.  As  quaestor,  be  happened  to  be  under  the  consul,  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  with  whom  he  did  not  live 
according  to  tiie  intimate  connexion  of  his  office ;  for  he  was 
at  Tariance  with  him  during  his  whole  life.  He  was  made 
aedile  of  the  commons  J  with  Caius  Helvius.  As  praetor  he  had 
the  proviuce  of  Sardinia,  from  which,  when  he  was  returning 

*  Gaio  the  censor,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Galo  that  killed 

himself  at  Utica. 

t  Situate  about  ten  mike  south-east  of  Borne,  not  front  the 
modem  Frascati. 

^  jEdUu  j)^u.J  There  were  two  sorts  of  sedilea,  plebeian  and 
curule. 
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from  Africa  some  time  before  ia  the  character  of  qusestor,  he 
had  brought  Quintus  Ennius,  the  poet,  an  act  which  we  value 
not  less  than  the  noblest  triumphj  that  Sardinia  could  hare 
afforded. 

II.  He  held  the  consulship  with  Lacius  Valerius  Flaccus, 
and  had  by  lot  Hither  Spain  for  his  province,  from  which  he 
gained  a  triumph.    As  he  stayed  there  a  long  time,  Publius 

Scipio  Africanus,  when  consul  for  the  sccuud  time,  wanted  to 
remove  him  from  his  province,  and  to  succeed  him  himself,  but 
was  unable,  through  the  senate,  to  effect  that  object,  even 
though  be  tiieu  possessed  the  greatest  authority  in  the  state; 
for  the  government  was  then  conducted,  not  with  regard  for 
personal  influence,  but  according  to  justice.  Being  displeased 
"with  the  senate  on  this  account,  Scipio,  after  his  consulship 
was  ended,  remained  in  the  city  as  a  private  person.* 

Gato,  being  made  censor  irith  the  Flaccus  above  mentioned, 
exercised  that  office  with  severity ;  for  he  inflicted  penalties  on 
many  noblemen,  and  introduced  many  new  regulations  into 
his  edict,t  by  means  of  which  luxury,  which  was  even  then 
beginning  to  germinate,  might  be  repressed.  For  about  eighty 
years4  from  his  youth  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  never  ceased  to 
incur  enmity  in  behalf  of  the  communvvealtb.  Though 
attacked  by  manv,$  he  nut  only  suffered  no  loss  of  charactery 
but  increased  in  reputation  for  virtue  as  long  as  he  lived. 

III.  In  all  his  pursuits  he  gave  proofs  of  singular  in- 
telUgence  and  industry;  for  he  was  a  skilful  agriculturist, 
well-informed  in  political  afifoirs,  experienced  in  the  law,  an 

•  Privatus  in  urbe  mansit!]  That  is,  he  did  not  take  any  other 
foreigii  province.  Plutarch,  however,  in  his  life  of  Gate,  says  that 
Scipio  wn'?  appointed  to  succeed  Cato  in  Spain,  but  that,  being  unable 
to  procure  fioiu  the  senate  a  vote  of  censure  on  Cato's  adminiatratioa^ 
he  passed  hia  term  of  office  in  inactivity. 

t  EdUctum.^  The  code  of  regulations  which  a  magistrate  published 
on  entering  upon  his  office,  adopting  what  he  chose  from  the  edicts  of 
his  piedeceflsora,  and  adding  what  he  thought  proper  of  hia  own.  See 
Adiun's  Rom.  Anl  p»  111,  8vo.  ed. 

X  CircUer  annos  o€togkU€L\  This  passage  is  in  some  way  faulty.  Bos 
thinks  that  the  number  corrupt,  or  that  the  three  words  have  been 
intrurlpd  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  Pighius  would  read  Vis^ 
,  cif  cUer  annos  octoginta^  et,  &c. 

§  A  midtU  tentattu.]  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cato,  c.  1 5,  says  that 
'  Caio  was  attacked  or  aocoaed  abdut  fifty  ttmee  in  the  courae  of  his 
pditioal  life.— ^ML 
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eminent  commander,  a  respectable  orator.  He  was  also  much 
devoted  to  literature,  and  though  he  had  entered  on  the  study 
of  it  at  an  advanced  age,  yet  he  made  such  progress  in  it,  that 
you  could  not  easily  discover  anything,  eillier  in  Grecian  or 
Italian  history,  that  was  unkno\Tn  to  him.  From  his  youth  he 
composed  speeches.  In  his  old  age  he  began  to  write  his 
Histories,  of  which  there  are  ten  books.  The  first  contains  the 
acts  of  the  kingp  of  Rome ;  the  second  and  third  show  from 
whence  each  Italian  state  bad  its  rise,  for  which  reason  he 
seems  to  have  called  the  whole  body  of  them  Origines ;  in  the 
fourth  is  related  the  first  Carthaginian  war;  in  the  fifth  the 
second ;  and  all  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a  summary  way. 
Other  wars  he  has  narrated  in  a  similar  manner,  down  to  the 
praetorship  of  Lucius  Galba,  who  spoiled  the  Lnsitanians. 
The  leaders  in  tliese  wars,  however,  he  has  not  named,  but  has 
stated  the  facts  without  the  names.  In  the  same  books  he  has 
given  an  account  of  w'hatcver  seemed  remarkable  in  Italy  and 
Spain ;  and  there  are  shown  in  them  much  labour  and  iudustry, 
and  much  learning. 

Of  his  life  and  manners  we  have  spoken  more  at  large  in  the 
hook  which  we  wrote  expressly  concerning  him  at  the  request 
af  Titus  Fomjponitts  Atticus ;  and  we  therefore  refer  those  who 
would  know  Cato  to  that  yolume. 
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XXV.  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 

Birth,  talents,  and  adaeation  of  Atticus,  L — ^He  goes  to  Athens;  assists 
the  Athenians  with  inoTic y ;  his  popularity  there,  IL  III.— Is 
favourably  regarded  V)y  Sylla;  retnnis  to  liome,  IV.— Inherit? 
property  froiii  C^uiatua  Caecilius;  his  friendship  with  Cicero  and 
Hurtensius,  V. — He  abstains  from  seeking  offices  or  honoure,  but 
maintains  his  dignity  of  character,  VL — In  the  ciT^  war  he 
oflbnds  neither  Pompey  nor  CsBsar,  YII.— After  GiMiir  is  kiOed, 
he  Bupplies  Brutus  with  money,  VIII. — Is  not  even  an  enemy  to 
Antony,  whose  wife  and  children  he  relieves,  IX.  — Anton/s 
ref]^ard  for  the  Bervices  of  Atticus,  X.—  He  aids  many  of  the  pro- 
scribed, XI. — He  uses  his  iotorest  only  to  avert  dangers  and 
trouuk's  from  hin  friends,  Xii, — Of  his  private  life;  is  a  good 
father  and  citizen,  XIII. — His  meals ;  his  prudence  in  pectmiarr 
matters,  XIV. — Wb  love  of  truth  and  diligence,  XY.— AgrecaUa 
to  the  old  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  young  in  hia  old  age,  XVI— 
Hia  dutifulness  to  hia  mother,  XVII. — Hia  love  of  autiquity, 
and  literature  in  general,  XVIIL — His  connexion  with  Csear 
Octr\rinnnf«,  XIX. — His  friendship  with  C?csar  and  Antony,  XX.— 
Hia  last  iilneai^  XXL— He  atarves  himself  to  death;  hisfunen), 
XXIL 

<   

I.  Titus  Pompontos  Atttgds,  descended  from  a  moat 

ancient  Roman  family,*  held  the  equestrian  rauk  received  in 
uninterrupted  succession  from  his  ancestors.  He  had  a iailitr 
who  was  active,  indulgent,  and,  as  times  then  were,  wealthy, 
as  well  as  eminently  devoted  to  literature;  and,  as  he  loved 
learning  himself,  he  instructed  his  son  in  all  hranches  of 
knowledge  with  which  youth  ought  to  be  made  acqiiainted.  In 
the  boy,  too,  besides  docility  of  disposition,  there  was  great 
sireetness  of  voice,  so  that  he  not  only  imbibed  rapidly  what 
was  taught  him,  but  repeated  it  extremely  well.  He  was  m 
consequence  distinguished  among  his  companions  in  his  b(^- 
hood,  and  shone  forth  with  more  lustre  than  his  noble 
fellow-students  could  patiently  bear ;  hence  he  stinred  them  aD 
to  new  exertions  by  his  application.  In  the  number  of  them 
were  Lucius  Torquatus,  Caius  Marius  the  younger,  and 
Marcus  Cicero,  whuiii  he  so  attached  to  himself  bv  his  iate^ 
course  With  them,  that  no  one  ^sas  ever  more  dear  to  them. 

II.  His  father  died  at  an  early  age.  He  himself,  in  his 
youth,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Publius  Buipicius,  who 

*  Ah  origine  utUmd  ttirpu  Soaumm.}  ^  From  the  most  nmoie  ongjia 
of  the  Eoman  nuse."  His  family  wm  bo  old  that  it  reaoiied  bsek  to 
ibe  eariiest  age  of  Borne* 
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was  kiHed  when  tribune  of  the  people,  was  not  unapprehensive 

of  sharing  in  Ins  danger;  for  Anicia,  Pomponius's  cousin,  was 
mairied  to  Marcus  Servius,  the  brother  of  Sulpicius.  When 
he  saw  that  the  state,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Sulpicius, 
was  throvsTi  into  confusion  by  the  disturbances  of  Cinna,  and 
that  no  facihty  was  allowed  him  of  living  suitably  to  his 
dignity  without  offending  one  side  or  the  other  (the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  being  divided,  as  some  favoured  the  party  of  Sylla 
and  others  that  of  Cinna)  he  thought  it  a  proper  time  fop 
devoting  himself  to  his  studies,  and  betook  himself  to  Athens. 
He  nevertheless,  however,  assisted  young  Marius,  when 
declared  an  enemy,  by  such  means  as  he  could,  and  relieved 
him  in  his  exile  with  money.  And,  lest  his  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country  should  cause  any  detriment  to  his  estate,  he 
transported  thither  a  great  portion  of  his  iorLuiie.  Here  he 
lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  deservedly  much  beloved 
by  all  the  Athenians ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  interest,  which 
was  great  for  so  young  a  man,  he  relieved  their  public 
exigencies  from  his  own  property  r  since,  when  the  government  J 
was  ohhged  to  borrow  money,*  and  had  no  fair  offer  of  it,  he 
always  came  to  their  aid,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  he  never 
received  any  interest  of  them,  and  never  allowed  them  to  he 
indebted  to  him  longer  than  had  been  agreed  nponVboth  which 
modes  of  acting  were  for  their  advaotage,  for  he  neiUier 
Bufifored  their  debt  to  grow  old  upon  them,  nor  to  be  increased 
by  an  accumulation  of  interest.  He  enhanced  this  kindness 
also  by  other  instances  of  liberality ;  for  he  presented  the 
whole  of  the  people  with  such  a  supply  of  com,  that  seven 
modiif  of  wheat  (a  kind  of  measure  which  is  calied  a 
medimnus  at  Athens)  were  allotted  to  each  person. 

*  Venurtm  /tore.]  Venwra,  according  to  Fcsius  tub  voce,  properly 
signifieB  borrowiiig  fifom  one  to  pay  another.  Our  language  hu  no 

word  comsponding  to  it^ 

f  Septem  modii]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  editions,  and  of  the 
manuscripts  of  M-mutiiis,  Gifaniiis,  vScbottus,  Leid.  and  Medic.  2.  But 
since  it  appears  from  Cicero  in  Verr.  iii.  45,  46,  49,  as  well  as  from 
Ausonim},  ^uidas,  and  other  ancient  writers^  that  the  medimnus  con- 
tained aiz  modiif  Manuiina,  Fbamua,  and  UnfamSy  foUowiug  Qeorg. 
Agrioola  de  Mens,  ci  Pond.  Or*  et  Bom.  lib.  ii,  aobfltltiited  $ex  tat 
teptem  m  this  passage,  and  Laml]dntt8y  with  all  the  subsequent  editon 
oCfNepos,  adopted  it  There  seem,  however,  to  have  been  variations 
in  the  content  of  the  medimni  and  vwdii  Accordine^  to  the  old 
aothof  oa  maaBureSy  published  by  iUgaltius  among  the  Ametom 
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III.  He  also  ooBducted  bimself  in  suoh  a  my,  that  he 

appeared  familiar  with  the  lowest,  though  on  a  level  with  the 
highest.  Hence  it  happened  that  they  publicly  bestowed  upon 
hiin  all  the  honours  that  they  could,  and  ofiPered  to  niakp  lum  a 
citizcTi  of  Athens ;  an  oifer  which  he  would  not  accepL,  because 
some  are  of  opinion  that  the  citizenship  of  Piome  is  forfeited  by 
taking  that  of  another  city.  As  long  as  he  was  among  them, 
be  prevented  any  statue  from  being  erected  to  him  ;  but  vheo 
absent,  he  could  not  hinder  it:  and  they  accordingly  raised 
several  statues  both  to  him  and  Phidias,*  in  the  most  sacied 

(laces,  for,  in  tbeir  whole  management  of  the  state,  they  took 
im  for  tbeir  agent  and  adviser.  It  was  the  gift  of  fortmie, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  that  be  was  bom  in  that  city,  above  all 
others,  in  which  was  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
had  it  wot  oidy  for  his  native  place  but  for  his  home ;  and,  in 
the  next,  it  was  a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  that  when  he  betook 
himself  to  a  city  which  excelled  all  (ith*  is  iu  antiquity,  polite- 
ness, and  learning,  he  became  individually  dear  to  it  beyond 
other  men. 

IV.  When  Sjlia  arrived  at  Athens  in  his  journey  from  Asia, 
he  kept  Pomponius  in  his  company  as  long  as  be  xemained 
there,  being  charmed  with  the  young  man's  politeness  and 
knowledge ;  for  be  spoke  Greek  so  well  that  he  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens ;  while  uiere  was 
such  agreeableness  in  his  Latin  style,  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  graces  of  it  were  natural,^  not  acquired.  He  also 
recited  verses,  Ijoth  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  so  pleasinc^  a 
manner  that  nothing  could  have  been  added  to  its  atiraetiuus. 
It  was  in  consc  tjuence  of  these  accomplishments  that  Sylla 
would  never  sutler  him  to  be  out  of  his  company,  ami  wanted 
to  take  him  away  with  him  to  Home.  But  when  lie 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go,  Do  not  desire,  I  entreat 
you,"  replied  Pomponius,  "  to  lead  me  with  you  agaimt  thcte^ 
with  whom,  that  I  might  not  bear  arms  againU  you,  I  quitted 

Fmium  JUgimdarum,  p.  335,  five  modii  made  a  fnedimnm  ;  and  Isidore, 

Grig.  xvi.  25,  make^i  the  eame  statement.  Phavorinus,  again, 

Bays  that  the  medimnus  was  fioSioi  iwra, — Bo%.    On  the  whole,  there- 
fote,  Bos  pvefen  that  u^pUm  ahould  stand.  The  mutHm  was  1 
7*S576  pmts  EngUah. 

*  Phidice.]  Some  editions  have  PiUcB.  "This  was  eotno  Phidia% 
who,  though  iiTjmentioTied  by  any  other  writer,  was  known  to  Nepos 
through  Atticus  with  whom  he  was  intimate."  See  o.  13< —  Fa»  SUwermu 
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Italy."  Sylla,  commending  the  good  feeling  of  the  young  man, 
dii'ected,  at  his  departure,  that  all  the  presents  which  he  bad 
received  at  Athens  should  be  carried  to  his  house. 

Though  be  resided  at  Athens  many  years,  paying  Buch 
attention  to  his  propeity  fi  not  unthrifty  father  of  a  family 
ought  to  pay,  and  devoting  all  the  rest  of  his  time  either  to 
literature  or  to  the  public  afiiairs  of  the  Athenians,  he  never- 
theless afforded  his  services  to  his  friends  at  Borne ;  for  be 
used  to  come  to  their  elections,  and  whatever  important  busi- 
ness of  theirs  was  brought  forward,  he  was  never  found  wanting  * 
on  the  occasion.  Thus  he  showed  a  singdlar  fidelity  to  Cicero 
in  all  his  perils ;  and  presented  him,  when  he  was  banished 
from  his  country,  with  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sestertia.*  And  when  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  became 
traiKjuil,  he  returned  to  Rome,  in  the  consulship,  as  I  believe, 
of  Lucius  Cotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus  ;  and  the  whole  city  of 
Athens  observed  the  day  of  his  departure  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  testified  by  their  tears  the  regret  which  they  would 
afterwards  feel  for  him. 

V.  He  had  an  uncle,  Quintus  CsBcilius,  a  Boman  knight,  an' 
intimate  friend  of  Lucius  T;iicullus,  a  rich  man,  but  of  a  very 
morose  temper,  whose  peevishness  he  bore  so  meekly,  that  he 
retained  without  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  old  age,  the 
good  will  of  a  person  whom  no  one  else  could  endure.  In 
consequence,  he  reaped  the  firuit  of  his  respectful  conduct ;  for 
CfBcilius,  at  his  death,  adopted  him  by  his  will,  and  made  him 
heir  to  three-fourths  of  lus  estate,  IVgul  which  bequest  he 
received  about  ten  thousand  sestertia. t 

A  sister  of  Atticus  was  married  to  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero ; 
and  Marcus  Cicero  had  b(  en  the  means  of  forming  the  con 
ilexion,  a  man  with  whom  Atticus  had  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy  from  the  time  that  they  were  fellow-students,  in 
much  greater  intimacy,  indeed,  than  with  Quintus ;  whence  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  in  establishing  friendship,  similarity  of 
manners  has  more  influence  than  aJO&nity.  He  was  likewise 
so  intimate  with  Quintus  Hortensius,  who,  in  those  times,  had 
the  highest  reputation  for  eloquence,  that  it  could  not  be 
decided  which  of  the  two  had  the  greater  love  for  him,  Cicero- 
or  Hortensius ;  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  what  was  most 

A>ioiit£1600  of  our  money, 
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difficult,  namely,  thftt  no  enmity  should  occur  between  those 

between  whom  there  was  emulation  for  such  eminence,  and 
that  ho  bimseif  biiould  be  the  bond  of  union  between  such 
great  men. 

VI.  He  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  iu  political 
alTairs,  that  he  always  was,  and  ahvays  was  thouglit  to  be,  on  - 
the  best  side  ;  *  yet  he  did  not  mingle  in  civil  tumults,  because 
he  thought  that  those  who  had  plunged  into  them  were  not 
more  imder  their  own  contiol  than  those  who  were  tossed  by 
the  wave9  of  the  sea.    He  aimed  at  no  offices  (though  they 
were  open  to  him  as  well  through  his  influence  as  through  his 
14gh  standing),  since  they  could  neither  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  method,  nor  be  gained  without  violating  the  laws  in 
the  midst  of  such  unrestrained  extravc^ance  of  bribery,  nor  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  country  without  danger  in  so 
corrupt  a  state  of  the  public  morals.  He  never  went  to  a  public 
sale,t  nor  ever  became  surety  or  farmer  in  any  department  of 
the  public  revenue.  J     He  accused  no  oue,  either  in  his  own 
name  or  as  a  subscriber  to  an  accusation.§    He  never  went  to 
law  about  property  of  his  own,  nor  was  ever  concerned  in  a 
trial.    Offers  of  places,  under  soTeral  consuls  and  prsetors,  he 
received  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  follow  any  one  into  his 
province,  being  content  with  the  honour,  and  not  solidtous  to 
make  any  addition  to  his  property ;  for  he  would  not  even  go 
into  Asia  with  Quintus  Cicero^  when  he  might  have  held  the 
office  of  legate  under  him ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  became  him, 
after  he  had  declined  to  take  the  pr8Btorship,||  to  become  the 
attendant  on  a  praetor.   In  such  conduct  he  consulted  not  only 

*  Optimarum  paHhm.]  Xfrf-mm  find  Schottus  COigectiiie  op<»nialii» 
pa/rtium. — Heiisinger  thinks  optimarum  riglit. 

f  Ad  hastam  puhlicam  nunquam  ctccmlt.]  That  is,  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  confiscated  in  the  proscriptions.  A  hasta,  or  spear,  set  up, 
was  tlie  signal  of  an  auction ;  a  custom  derived  tsom  the  nle  of  epoils 
taken  in  wnr. 

t  IfvU&us  rei  n/eqat  maneeps  factui  at^  The  farmers. 

mancipeSj  of  the  revenues  were  chiefly  equitea,  but  Atticus,  though  of 
thiit  order^  neither  became  a  fanner  himaelf,  nor  a  aurely,  prcet,  for  any 

farmer. 

§  Neqv^  suo  nomine  neque  suhscribens.]  He  neither  brought  accusations 
agamst  people  himself,  nor  supported  the  accusations  of  others  Ly 
Betting  ms  hand  to  them.  This  »  aaid  ^vith  reference  to  the  time  of 
^e  proscriptions. 

II  That  he  declined  offices  generally  is  stated  above  in  this  ebapter ; 
there  is  no  particular  mention  that  he  declined  the  pnetorsbip. 
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his  dignity  but  his  quiet;  since  he  avoided  e?en  the  suspicion 
of  evil  practices.  Hence  it  happened  that  attentions  receiyed 
from  him  *  were  more  valued  bj  all,  as  they  saw  that  they  were 
attributable  to  kindness,  not  to  fear  or  hope. 

VII.  "When  he  was  about  sixty  yeai*s  old,  the  civil  war  with 
GsBSar  broke  out;  but  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
his  age,  and  went  ^lu^vhere  out  of  the  city.  Whatever  was 
needful  for  his  frieuds  when  goiug  to  Pompey,  he  supplied  for 
them  out  of  his  own  pro})erty.  To  Pompey  himself,  who  was  • 
his  intimate  fhend,  he  gave  no  offence ;  for  he  had  accepted  no 
distinction  from  him  like  others,  who  had  gained  honours  or 
wealth  by  his  means,  and  of  whom*  some  followed  his  camp 
most  unwillingly,  and  some  remained  at  home  to  his  great 
disgost.  But  to  GsBsar  the  neutrality  of  Atticus  was  so 
pleasing,  that  when  he  became  conqueror,  and  desired  money 
from  several  privato  persons  by  letter,  he  not  only  forebore  to 
trouble  Atticus,  but  even  reh.'ased,  at  his  request,  his  sister*s 
son  and  Quietus  Cicero  from  Pompey 's  camp.  Thus,  by 
adhering  to  liis  old  course  of  life,  he  avoided  new  dani^ers. 

VITT.  Then  followed  the  time,t  when,  on  the  assassination 
of  Cfpsar,  the  commonwealth  seemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bruti  J  and  Cassius,  and  the  whole  state  turned  towards  them* 
Atticus,  at  that  period,  conducted  himself  towards  Brutus  in 
such  a  way,  that  that  young  man  was  not  in  more  &mi]iar 
intercourse  with  any  one  of  his  own  age,  than  with  him  who 
was  so  advanced  in  years,  and  not  only  paid  him  the  highest 
honour  at  the  council,  but  also  at  his  table.  It  was  projected 
by  some  that  a  private  fund  should  be  formed  by  the  Roman 
knights  for  the  assassins  of  Caesar ;  a  scheme  which  they 
thought  might  easily  be  accomplished  if  even  only  the  leading 
men  of  that  order  would  furnish  contributions.  Atticus  was 
accordingly  solicited  by  Cains  Flavins,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Brutus,  to  consent  to  become  a  promoter  of  the  plan.  But 

*  Ejus  ohservantla.]  Ohservanfia,  as  Bos  and  Fischer  obserre^  is 
evidently  to  ba  understood  actively. 

t  Secutum  est  Ulud,  occUo  Cce$arey  Ac]  The  commenoement  of  this 
chapter  k  extremely  bdd.  Whether  temjm$y  which  Bos  undentands 
with  iUud,  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  or  whether  the  author 
purposely  omitted  it^  mast  remain  doubtfuL  Perhaps  more  words 
thau  one  arc  lost. 

X  Penes  Brufos.]  Some  editions  have  Brutum,    I  prefer  the  piaraly 
sajs  Bos,  Marcus  and  Decimus  being  meant. 

¥  F  U 
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Atticus,  who  thought  that  services  were  to  he  done  to  friends 
without  regard  to  party,  and  had  always  kept  himself  aloof 
from  8U('h  scliemes,  replied  that,  *'  If  Brutus  wished  to  make 
use  of  any  of  his  property,  he  mip;lit  avail  himself  of  it  as  far 
as  it  would  allow ;  but  that  about  that  project  he  would  never 
confer  or  join  with  any  man."  Thus  that  combination  of  a par^ 
was  broken  by  bis  dissent  alone.    Kot  long  after,  Antony 
began  to  get  the  advantage;  so  that  Brutus  and  Gassio8» 
despairing  of  their  fortune,  went  into  exile,  into  the  proidnces 
which  bad  been  given  them  for  form's  sake  *  by  the  consols. 
Attieos,  who  had  refused  to  contribote  with  others  to  that 
party  when  it  was  prosperous,  sent  to  'Brutus,  when  he  yrns 
cast  down  ami  retiring  from  Italy,  a  hundred  sestertiaf  Ji^ 
resent ;  and,  when  he  was  parted  from  him,  Jic  ordered  three 
undred  J  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus.    Thus  he  neither  paid 
greater  court  to  Antony  when  in  power,  nor  deserted  those 
that  were  in  desperate  circumstances. 

IX.  Next  followed  the  war  that  was  carried  on  at  Mutina,§ 
in  which,  if  I  were  only  to  say  that  he  was  tme,  1  should  say 
less  of  him  than  I  ought ;  for  he  rather  proved  himself  divime,  k 
a  constant  goodness  of  nature,  which  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  events  of  fortune,  may  be  called  divinity.  || 
Antony,  being  declared  an  enemy,  had  quitted  Italy,  nor  was 

*  Dids—cmtsd.]  Bob's  text,  and  many  others,  with  all  the  manu- 
BCripts,  hn.vv  nfcl.ft  cans/f.  7)fV?V  caifS'f  is  a  conjecture  of  Cnjacius. 
Neci^  is  defeuded  by  Savaro,  who  pays  that  the  provinces  were  g^iven 
to  Brutus  and  CaBsius  for  killing  Cissar.  Gebhard  supports  Savaro, 
refening  to  Veil.  Fftt  il  62 :  BnOo  Ckutioqw  pramndas,  quat  jam  ipd 
mm  «2Zo  Mnatm  eontvUo  oceupavertud,  deerelm.  Bob,  too,  quotes  from 
Appian,  *ll  (HovXtj  yipa  7o7q  dvtXov^tv  rvpavvoKrovoig  ii(ni^iZ(TO. 
But,  as  Emstius  observes,  tlie  provinces  conld  not  have  been  given  to 
Brutus  and  Caf^ins  particularly  for  killing  Ca^aar,  for  they  were  not 
the  only  ones  concerned  in  his  death ;  and  he  therefore  prefers  dicit 
causd,  supposing  that  the  provinces  were  given  to  them  merely  to 
aiford  them  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  the  city  to  aToid  the 
fmj  of  the  lower  orders.  Heosiiiger  not  unhappily  conjectures  wwciii 
iaUB  causA, 

t  £807  6«.  1 0d. 
t  £2421  17a.  6d. 

§  A  war  that  arose  between  Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  (see  Florus, 
iv.  4),  through  a  dispute  about  the  will  of  Caesar,  in  which  Octavius 
had  been  set  before  Antony,  who,  in  displeasure,  had  recoui-se  to  arms, 
and  besieged  Decimus  Brutus,  who  took  the  eide  of  Octavius,  in 
Mutina,  DOW  Modmn. — FMier, 

II  DivinoUio.}  We  should  rather  read  divinitOM,  as  Buchner  first 
obserred.  J>kmtaiii^  ooeun  below,  o.  \%  but  in  its  proper  sodssi 
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there  any  hope  of  bringing  him  back.  Not  only  his  open 
enemies,  who  were  then  very  powerful  and  numerous,  but  ako 
such  as  had  lent  themselves  to  the  party  opposed  to  him,  and 
hoped  to  gain  some  share  of  praise  *  by  doing  him  injury, 
persecuted  his  Mends,  sought  to  spoil  his  wife  Fulvia  of  all 
her  property,  and  endeavoured  even  to  get  his  children  put  to 
death.  Atdcns,  though  he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with 
Cicero,  and  was  very  mrmly  attached  to  Brutus,  yet  would  not 
only  never  give  them  his  consent  to  act  against  Antony,  but, 
on  the  coi^trary,  protected,  as  much  as  he  could,  such  -of  his 
friends  as  fled  from  the  oily,  and  supplied  them  with  whatever 
they  wanted.  On  Pubiius  Volumnius,  indeed,  he  conferred 
such  obligations,  that  more  could  not  have  proceeded  from  a 
father.  To  Fulvia  herself,  too,  when  she  was  distracted  with  law- 
suits, and  troubler]  with  great  alarms,  he  gave  his  services  with 
such  constancy,  that  she  never  appeared  to  answer  to  bail  f  with- 
out the  attendance  of  Atticus.  He  was  her  surety  in  all  cases ; 
and  even  when  she  had  bought  an  estate,  in  her  prosperous 
circumstances,  to  be  paid  for  by  a  certain  day,  and  was  unable 
after  her.reverse  of  fortune  to  borrow  money  to  discharge  the 
debt,|  he  came  to  her  aid,  and  lent  her  the  money  without 
interest,  and  without  requiring  any  security  for  the  repayment, 
thinking  it  the  greatest  gain  to  be  found  grateful  and  obliging, 
and  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  be  a 
friend,  not  to  fortune  but  to  men ;  and  when  he  acted  in  such 
a  manner,  no  one  conld  imaniue  that  he  acted  for  the  sake  of 
time-serviiiL^s  for  it  entered  into  nobody's  thoughts  that  Antony 
could  !•(  gain  his  autliority.  But  he  gradually  incurred  blame 
from  some  of  the  nobles,  because  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
sufficient  hatred  towards  bad  citizens. 

X.  Being  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  however, 
he  considered!  rather  what  it  was  right  for  Mm  to  do,  than 

*  C(mmendaiionm.]  Manuscripts  and  editions  are  divided  between 

this  word  and  conmoaitcUm. 

•f  SHtrrit  vadimoniiim.']  Prornifte>^e  radimonium  is  to  give  bail  for 
.one's  appearance  in  court  on  a  certain  day;  siyff're  or  ohire  vadimoninm 
is  to  appeax  according  to  the  obligation  entered  into  when  the  bail  was 
given. 

VlBrMwramfaeere^  See  note  on  c  2. 
§  JUe  aiuiem  mm  juMcii—inivebatur,  &0.I  The  words  ml  judki/i  must 
be  taken  as  a  genitive  o£  the  quality,  fUe  a/utem,  eiim  vir  esset  aui 
judidh       But  tkey  are^  &a  tbey  atand,  by  no  means  aatiafactory ; 
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what  others  T^ould  commend.  On  a  sudden -fortune  was 
changed.  When  Antony  returaed  into  Italy,  eveiy  one  thought 
that  Atticus  would  be  in  gi  eat  peril,  on  account  of  his  close 
jntercourse  with  Cicero  and  Brutus.  He  accordingly  withdrew 
from  the  forum  on  the  approach  of  the  leaders,*  from  dread  of 
the  proscription,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  the  house  of  Pub* 
lius  Voluiiiiiius,  to  wliuin,  as  we  liave  said,  he  had  not  K'lig 
before  given  assistance ;  (such  were  the  vicissitudes  of  foituae 
iu  those  days,  that  sonietioies  one  paity,  and  bometimes  the 
other,  was  in  the  greatest  exaluition  or  in  the  greatest  peril ;) 
and  he  had  with  him  Quintus  Gellius  Canus,  a  man  of  the 
'  same  age,  and  of  a  character  very  similar  to  his  own ;  and  this 
'  also  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  goodness  of  Atticus's 
disposition,  that  he  lived  in  such  close  intimacy  with  him 
whom  he  had  known  when  a  boy  at  school,  that  their  friend- 
ahtp  increased  even  to  the  end  of  their  lira.  But  Antony, 
though  he  was  moved  with  such  hatred  towards  Oicero,  that  hd 
showed  his  enmity,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  his  friends,  and 
resolved  to  proscribe  them,  yet,  at  tlie  instance  of  many,  ^vas 
miadial  of  the  obligin<?  conduct  of  Atticus :  and,  after  uscer- 
■/taining  where  ho  was,  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  that 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  but  might  come  to  him  imme- 
.  diately ;  as  he  had  excepted  him  and  Gelhus  Canus,  for  his 
'.'Sake,  from  the  number  of  the  proscribed ;  and  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  any  danger,  as  the  message  was  sent  at  night,  he 
appointed  him  a  guard.  Thus  Atticus,  in  a  time  of  the  greatest 
alarm,  was  able  to  save,  not  only  himself,  but  him  whom  he 
held  most  dear ;  for  he  did  not  seek  aid  from  any  one  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  securily  only,  but  in  conjunction  with  his 
fnend ;  so  that  it  might  appear  that  he  wished  to  endure  no 
kind  of  fortune  apart  from  him.  But  if  a  pilot  is  extolled 
with  the  greatest  praise,  who  saves  a  ship  from  a  tempest  in 
the  midst  of  a  rocky  sea,  why  sliould  not  his  prudence  be 
thought  of  tlie  highest  character,  who  arrives  at  safety  through 
80  many  and  so  violent  civil  tumults  ? 

XI.  When  he  had  delivered  himself  from  these  troubles,  he 
had  no  other  care  than  to  assist,  as  many  persons  as  possible, 

something  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  text.  Schottn%  however,  thinks 

them  an  intruded  gionn, 

*  Imperatorum.']  The  trhitnvirs,  CcTsar,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  At 
their  approach  he  retired  from  the  forum,  ie^  from  all  public  buainesB* 
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by  whatever  means  he  coald.  When  the  common  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  rewards  offered  bj  the  triumvirs,  were 
searching  for  the  proscribed,  no  one  went  into  Epirus*  with- 
out finding  a  supply  of  everything;  and  to  every  one  was 
given  permission  to  reside  there  constantly.  After  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  too,  and  the  death  of  Caius  Cassius  and  Marcus 
Brutus,  he  resolved  on  protecting  Lucius  Julius  Mocilla,  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  and  his  son,  as  well  as  Aulus  Tor- 
quatos,  and  others  involved  in  die  same  ill  fortune,  and 
caused  supplies  of  everything  to  be  sent  them  from  Epirus  to 
Samothrace. 

To  enumerate  all  such  acts  of  his  would  be  difficult;  nor 
are  they  necessary  to  he  particularized.  One  point  we  would 
wish  to  be  understood,  that  his  generosity  was  not  time- 
serving or  artful,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstances 

and  period  in  which  it  was  shown ;  for  he  did  not  make  his 
court  to  the  prosperous,  but  was  always  ready  to  succour  the 
distressed.  Servilia,  for  instance,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  he 
treated  with  no  less  consideration  after  Brutus  s  death  than 
when  she  wa^  in  the  height  of  good  fortune.  Indulging  his 
liberality  in  such  a  manner,  he  incurred  no  enmities,  since  he 
neither  injured  any  one,  nor  was  he,  if  he  received  any  injury,, 
more  willing  to  resent  than  to  foiget  it.  Kindnesses  that  he 
received  he  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance ;  but  such  as  he 
Mmself  Conferred,  he  remembered  only  so  long  as  he  who  had 
received  them  was  gmteful.  He  accordingly  made  it  appear 
to  have  been  truly  said,  that  '*  Every  man's  manners  inake 
his  fortune."  Yet  he  did  not  study  his  fortune f  before  he 
formed  himself,  taking  care  that  he  might  not  justly  suffer  for 
any  part  of  his  conduct. 

XII.  By  such  conduct,  therefore,  he  brought  it  to  pass, 
that  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  was  united  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  young  Ciesar,  though,  through  his  own  interest 
and  C8Bsar*s  influence,  he  had  power  to  choose  a  wife  from 
any  rank  whatever,  fixed  on  a  connexion  with  him  rather  than 

*  Where  Atticus  had  estates.   See  c.  14. 

f  iVegue  tamen  priAi  iUe  fortwum,  qtti^m  m  ipse,  finxU,]  A,  TOiy 
inapplicable  observation.  Nepot  first  says  tiiat  a  man's  manners 
fashion  his  fortune,  and  then  speaks  of  Atticus  forming  himself  and 
his  fortune.  The  word  tamen  would  intimate  some  opposition  ;  but 
there  is  none.  Atticus,  having  formed  his  manners^  might  leave  his 
manners  to  form  his  fortune. 
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ivith  any  other,  and  praferred  a  maniage  with  the  daughter  of 
a  Roman  knight  to  an  alliance  with  the  most  nohle  of  women. 

The  promoter  of  this  match  (fur  it  is  not  to  be  concealed)  was 
]\Iaik  AiiioJij ,  when  triumvir  for  settling  the  state ;  but 
though  Atticus  iiiight  have  increased  his  y^roperty  by  the 
iuterest  of  Antony,  he  was  so  far  from  coveiiug  money,  that 
he  never  made  use  of  that  interest  except  to  save  his  friends 
from  danger  or  trouble  ;*  a  fact  which  was  eminently  remark- 
able at  time  of  the  proscriptipn ;  for  when  the  triumviri, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  things  were  then  managed,  had 
sold  the  property  of  Lucius  Saufeius,  a  Komaa  knight,  who 
was  of  the  same  age  as  Atticos,  and  who,  induced  by  a  lore 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  had  lived  with  him  several  yeais 
at  Athens,  and  luui  valuahle  estates  in  Italy,  it  was  efifected 
by  the  effi>rt8  and  perseverance  of  Atticus,  that  Saufeius  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  same  messenger,  that  "  he  had  lost 
his  [iiuperty  and  had  recovered  it."  He  also  brought  off 
Lucius  Julius  Caliilus,  whom  I  thnik  I  may  truly  assert  to 
have  been  the  mo-^i  elegant  poet  that  our  age  has  produced 
since  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
high  character,  and  distinguished  by  the  best  intellectual  ac^ 
complishments,  who,  in  his  absence,  after  the  proscription  of 
the  knights,  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  proscribed 
by  PubUus  Volumnius,  the  captain  of  Antony's  engineers,  on 
accoimt  of  his  great  possessions  in  Africa;  an  act  on  the  part 
of  Atticus,  of  which  it  was  hard  to  judge  at  the  time,  whether 
it  were  more  onerous  or  honourable.  But  it  was  well  known 
that  the  friends  of  Atticus,  in  times  of  danger,  were  uot  less 
his  care  m  their  absence  than  when  they  were  present. 

XIII.  Nor  was  he  considered  less  deserving  as  a  master 
of  a  family  than  as  a  member  of  the  state ;  for  though  he  was 
very  rich,  no  man  was  less  addicted  to  buying  or  building 
than  he.  Yet  he  lived  in  very  good  style,  and  had  everything 
of  the  best ;  for  he  occupied  the  house  that  had  belonged  W 
Tamphilusf  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  was  bequeathed  to  him 
by  bis  uncle,  and  the  attractions  of  which  consisted,  not  in 

•  Nisi  im  cUprecandU  amicorum  mit  periculis  aut  incommodit.] 

"  Unless  in  deprecating  either  the  dangers  or  troublea  of  bis  frienfls." 

+  Damum  TamphiUinam^   To  what   Tampliilns   the  house  had 
belonged  is  not  known.    There  were  two  consuls  with  that  surname^ 
670,  571. 
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the  building  itself,  but  in  the  wood  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded ;  for  the  edifice,  coiiblructed  after  the  ancient  fashion, 
showed  more  regard  to  convenience*  than  expense,  and  At-  • 
ticus  made  no  alteration  in  it  except  such  as  he  was  obliged  to 
make  Ly  the  eli'ects  of  time,  c  He  kept  an  establishment  of 
slaves  of  the  best  kind,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  its  utility, 
but  if  by  its  external  show,  scarcely  comiDg  up  to  mediocrity ; 
for  there  were  in  it  well-taught  youths,  excellent  readeni,  and 
numerous  transcribers  of  books,  insomuch  that  there  was  not 
even  a  footmanf  tliat  could  not  act  in  either  of  those  capacities 
extremely  well.   Other  kinds  of  artificers,!  also,  such  as  do- 
mestic necessities  require,  were  yery  good  there^yet  he  had 
no  oue  among  them  that  was  not  bom  and  instracted  in  his 
bouse ;  all  which  particulars  are  proofs,  not  only  of  his  self- 
restraint,  but  of  liis  attention  to  liis  aflliirs ;  for  not  to  desire 
inordinately  what  he  sees  desired  by  many,  ^nves  proof  of  a 
nian\^  ninderation;  and  to  procure  what  he  reijairr^  by  labour 
rather  than  by  purchase,  manifests  no  small  exertion.  Atticus 
was  elegant,  not  magniticent;  polished,  not  extravagant;  ho 
studied,  with  all  possible  care,  neatness,  and  not  profusion. 
His  household  furniture  was  moderate,  not  superabundant, 
but  so  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  remarkable  in  either 
respect.   Nor  will  I  omit  the  following  particular,  thougb  I 
may  suppose  that  it  will  be  unimportant  to  some:  that  though 
he  was  a  hospitable  Boman  knight,  and  invited,  with  no  want 
of  Kberality,  men  of  all  ranks  to  his  house,  we  know  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  reckuu  hum  his  day-book,  as  laid  out  in 
current  expenses,  not  more  than  three  thousand  asses  §  a 

*  Pha  ioUa.]  The  word  idHs  does  not  admit  of  a  very  satisfactory 
ecKpIination  in  this  passage.  Most  interpreters^  aaya  Bosder^  take  it 

for  ffratiaj  venvstas,  ars,  elerfaniia. 

*♦*  Pediesequus.^  The  word  signifies  any  slave  or  Bcrvant  wlio  follows 
or  attends  on  his  master  ;  a  footman,  lacquey,  or  page.  Many  of  the 
better  sort  of  slaves,  among  the  Konians,  were  so  well  educated  that, 
while  they  still  contbmitd  pedisseqai,  they  were  able  to  aet  as  amagmmUB 
or  liftran^  reeden  oif  transcribeFs. 

X  AnijkeB  cateri.]  Workmen  of  all  kinds. 

§  Tema  mtUta  csris.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  all  the  manuscripts  and 
editions,  hnt  no  commentator  hnn  thought  it  a  sufficient  sum.  It 
amounts  only  to  £24  45.  4^d.  Hotomannus,  Tract,  de  Ke  NnmmariS, 
p.  87,  would  read  tncena,  thirty,  but  even  £240  a  month  would  be  a 
very  small  expenditure  for  a  man  of  such  income  as  Atticus.  Coujeo- 
ture,  however,  ia  anoh  a  cue,  is  useless. 
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monthf  one  month  inth  anoliher;  and  m  relate  this,  not  as 
hearsay,  but  as  vhat  we  know»  for  we  were  often  presentt  by 
reason  of  the  intimacy  between  us,  at  his  domestic  arrange* 
ments. 

XIV.  At  his  banquets  no  one  ever  heard  any  other  enter- 
tainmcut  for  the  ears*  than  a  reader;  an  entertainment 
which  we,  for  our  parts,  think  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  ; 
nor  was  there  ever  a  sin)per  at  his  house  without  reading  of 
some  kind,  that  the  ^niests  might  find  their  intellect  gratified 
no  less  than  tlieir  appetite,  for  he  used  to  invite  people  whose 
tastes  were  not  at  varianee  with  his'  own.  ^  After  a  large 
addition,  too,  was  made  to  bis  property,  he  made  no  change  in 
bis  daily  arrangements,  or  usual  way  of  life,  and  exhibited  such 
moderation,  that  he  neither  lived  unhandsomely,  with  a  for* 
tune  of  two  thousand  6estertia,t  which  he  bad  inherited  from 
his  fsithery  nor  did  he,  when  he  bad  a  fortune  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sestertia,:^  adopt  a  more  splendid  mode  of  living  than 
that  with  which  he  had  commenced,  but  kept  himsell  at  an 

^  equal  elevation  in  l)uth  states.  He  had  no  gardens,  no  expen- 
sive suburban  or  maniime  villa,  nor  any  farm  except  those  at 
Ardea  and  Nomentum  ;  and  his  whole  revenue  arose  from  his 
property  in  Epirus  and  at  ilome.  Hence  it  may  he  seen  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  estimate  the  worth  of  money,  not  by  the 
quantity  of  it,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used. 

XV.  He  would  neither  utter  a  falsehood  himself,  nor 
cottld  he  endure  it  in  otheA.  His  courtesies,  accordingly, 
were  paid  with  a  strict  regard  to  veracity,  just  as  his  gravity 
was  mingled  with  a£BBibility ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  his  friends'  reverence  or  love  for  him  were  the  greater. 
Whatever  he  was  asked  to  do,  he  did  not  promise  wiiLuui 
8olemnity,§  for  he  thought  it  the  part,  not  of  a  liberal,  but  of 
a  light-minded  man,  to  promise  what  he  would  be  unable  to 
l^rfonn.  But  in  striving  to  effect  what  he  had  once  engaged 
to  do,  he  used  to  take  so  much  pains,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

*  AUitd  aawMULl  AcroavM,  as  Fiaeher  obMrres,  genmUy  aSgmfiBd 
.among  the  Latins,  not  a  things  bat  a  penon;  and  it  may  be  so  inter- 
preted in  this  passage.  , 

t  In  sestertio  vicieg.]  ;616,145  1^8.  Sd. 
■    X      sesfertio  centies,]  £S0,729  $s.  id. 

§  HcHi/iosd  pro7aittebat,]  He  made  no  promise  lightly,  but  as  if  ha 
were  r^bgiouidy  detennined  to  fulfil  it 
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engaged,  not  in  an  affair  entrusted  to  him,  but  in  his  own. 
Of  a  matter  which  he  had  once  taken  in  hand,  he  was  never 
veaiy;  for  he  thought  his  reputation,  than  which  he  held 
nothing  more  dear,  concerned  in  the  accomplishment  of  it. 
Hence  it  happened  that  he  managed  all  the  commissions*  of 
the  Ciceros,  Gate,  Marius,  Qnintus  Hortensios,  Aulas  Toi* 
quatus,  and  of  many  Roman  knights  besides.  It  maj  therefore 
be  thought  certain  that  he  declined  business  of  state,  not  from 
indolence,  but  from  judgment. 

X\  1.  Of  his  kindness  of  disposition,  I  can  give  no  greater 
proof  than  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  greatly  li^ed  by 
bylia,  who  was  then  old,  and  when  he  was  old,  he  was  much 
beloved  by  Marcus  Brutus,  then  but  young;  and  that  with  those 
friends  of  the  same  age  as  himself,  Quintus  Hortensius  and 
Marcus  Cicero,  he  lived  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  hard  to 
determine  to  which  age  his  disposition  was  best  adapted, 
though  Jif  arcus  Cicero  loYed  him  above  all  men,  so  that  not 
even  his  brother  Quintus  was  dearer  or  more  closely  united  to 
him.  In  testimony  of  this  fact  (besides  the  books  in  which 
Cicero  mentions  him,  and  which  have  been  published  to  the 
world),  there  are  sixteen  books  <jf  letters,  written  to  Atticus, 
which  extend  from  his  consulship  to  his  latter  days,  and  which 
he  that  reads  will  not  much  require  a  regular  history  of  those 
times  ;  for  all  particulars  concerning  the  inclinations  of  leading 
men,  the  faults  of  tlie  generals,  and  the  revolutions  in  the 
government,  are  so  fully  stated  in  them  that  every  thing  is  made 
clear;  and  it  may  be  easily  concluded  that  wisdom  is  in  some 
degree  divination,  as  Cicero  not  only  predicted  that  those 
things  would  happen  which  took  place  during  his  life,  but 
foretold,  like  a  prophet,  the  things  which  are  coming  to  pass 
at  present 

XVII.  Of  the  affectionate  disposition  of  Atticus  towards  his 

relatives,  why  should  I  fcuy  much,  since  I  myself  heard  him 
proudly  absert,  and  with  truth,  at  the  funeral  of  liis  mother, 
whom  he  buried  at  the  Si^e  of  ninety,  that  '*  he  had  never  had  oc- 
casion to  be  reconciled  to  his  motlier,"t  and  that  **  he  had  never 
been  at  £^1  at  variance  with  his  sister,"  who  was  nearly  of  the 

*  Omnia  negotia.]  This  must  be  taken  with  much  limitation;  ho 
might  do  all  the  busiueaa  with  which  they  troubled  him. 

f  Nunguam  cum  matre  in  gratiam  rtdiisseJ]  Never  having  had  any 
disagreemont  with  her. 
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9ame  age  with  himself ;  a  proof  that  either  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint had  happened  between  them,  or  that  he  was  a  pereon  of 
such  kind  feelings  towards  his  rehitives,  as  to  think  it  an  im- 
piety to  be  olfended  with  those  whom  he  ought  to  love.  Nor 
did  he  act  thus  from  nature  alone,  though  we  all  obey  her,  bat 
from  knowledge ;  for  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  the  precepts  of 
the  greatest.philosophers,  so  as  to  use  them  for  the  direction 
of  his  life,  and  not  merely  for  ostentation. 

X  VIIL  He  was  also  a  strict  imitator  of  the  cuetoms  of  our 
ancestors,  and  a  lover  of  antiquity,  of  which  he  had  so  exact  a 
knowledge,  that  he  has  illustrated  it  throughout  in  the  book  in 
which  he  has  characterized*  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  for  there 
is  no  law,  or  peace,  or  war,  or  illustrious  actiuu  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  is  not  recorded  in  it  at  its  proper  riod,  and, 
what  was  extremely  difiBcult,  he  has  so  interwoven  m  it  the 
origin  of  families,  that  we  may  ascertain  from  it  the  pedigrees 
of  eminent  men.  He  has  given  similar  accounts  too,  sepa- 
rately, in  other  books ;  as,  at  the  request  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
he  specified  in  order  the  members  of  the  Jnnian  family,  from 
its  origin  to  the  present  age,  stating  who  each  was,  from  whom 
sprang,  what  offices  he  held,  and  at  what  time.  In  like  manner, 
at  the  request  of  Marcellus  Olaudios,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  family  of  the  Marcelli ;  at  the  request  of  Scipio  Cornelius 
and  Fabius  Maximus,  of  that  of  the  Fabii  and  .Eniilii  ;  than 
which  books  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  those  who  liave 
any  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  illustrious  men. 

He  attempted  also  poetry,  in  order,  we  snjtpose,  that  he 
might  not  be  without  experience  of  the  pleasure  of  writing  it ; 
for  he  has  characterized  in  verse  such  men  as  excelled  the  rest 
of  the  Boman  people  in  honour  and  the  greatness  of  their 
achievements,  so  that  he  has  narrated,  under  each  of  their  effi- 
gies, their  actions  and  offices,  in  not  more  than  four  or  five 
lines ;  and  it  is  almost  inconcdvable  that  such  important  mat- 
ters could  have  been  told  in  so  ^mall  a  space.  There  is  also  a 
book  of  his,  written  in  Greek,  on  the  consulship  of  Cicero. 

These  particulars,  so  far,  were  published  by  me  whilst 
Atticus  was  alive. 

*  Omemt.']  Bos,  Voaaius,  and  others,  prefer  erdmaviL  ^  Bat  Hen- 
sixiger  thinks  ornamt  may  yery  well  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  X 
liave  Tendered  it* 
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XIX.  Since  fortune  has  chosen  that' we  should  outltye  him« 
we  will  now  proceed  with  the  sequel,  and  will  show  our  readers 

by  example,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  (as  we  have  intimated 
above)  iL  IS  in  general  a  man '3  manners  that  bring  liiin  ins 
fortune."*  For  Atticus,  though  content  in  tbe  equestrian 
rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  became  united  by  marriage  with 
the  emperor  Julius's  son,  whose  fiiendslnp  he  had  previously 
obtained  by  notliing  else  but  his  elegant  mode  of  living,  by 
which  he  had  charmed  also  other  eminent  men  in  the  state,  of 
equal  birth,t  but  of  lower7ortune ;  for  such  prosperity  attended 
GsBsar,  that  fortune  gave  him  everything  that  she  had  previously 
bestowed  upon  any  one,  and  secured  for  him  what  no  citizen, 
of  Borne  hcui  ever  been  able  to  attain.  Atticus  had  a  grand- 
daughter, the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  had  married 
his  daughter  in  her  maidenhood ;  and  Caesar  betrothed  her, 
when  she  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
son  of  Drusilla,  and  step-son  to  himself;  an  alliance  which 
established  their  friendship,  and  rendered  their  intercourse 
more  frequent. 

XX.  Even  before  this  connexion,  however,  Csssar  not  only, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  never  despatched  letters  to  any 
one  of  his  friends  without  writing  to  Atticus  what  he  was 
doing,  what,  above  all,  he  was  reading,  in  what  place  he  was, 
and  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay  in  it,  but  even  when  he  was 
in  Rome,  and  through  his  numberless  occupations  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Atticus  less  frequently  than  he  wished,  scarcely  any 
day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  write  to  him,  sometimes  ask- 
ing him  something  relating  to  antiquity,  sometimes  proposing 
to  him  some  poetical  question,  and  sometimes,  by  a  jest, 
drawing  from  him  a  longer  letter  than  ordinary.  Hence  it 
was,  that  when  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  in  the 
Capitol  by  Ilomulus,  was  unroofed  and  falling  dow^n  through 
age  and  neglect,  Caesar,  on  the  suggestion  of  Atticus,  took 
care  that  it  should  be  repaired* 

Nor  was  he  less  frequently,  when  absent,  addressed  in  let> 
ters  by  Miuk  Antony ;  so  that,  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth,  he  gave  Atticus  precise  information  what  he  was 
doing,  and  what  cares  he  had  upon  him.   How  strong  such 

♦  Conciliare  fortunam.]  "  Procure  him  hiR  fortune,''  niake  his 
fortune.    As  tlie  mores  are,  so  the  fortune  will  be. 

f  JHgnitoUe  j>ari.J  It  is  evideatly  dignity  of  birth  that  is  intended. 
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attacbmeBt  ia,  he  will  be  easily  able  to  judge,  who  can  under- 
stand how  much  pradence  is  required  to  preserve  the  friendship 
and  favour  of  those  between  whom  there  existed  not  onlj 

emulation  in  the  higheSt  matters,  but  such  a  mutual  struggle 
to  lessen  one  another  as  was  sure  to  happen  between  Caesar  an  J 
Antony,  when  each  of  them  desired  to  be  chief,  not  merelj  of 
the  city  of  l\ome,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

XXI.  After  lie  had  completed,  ^iii  such  a  course  of  life» 
seventy-seven  years,  and  had  advanced,  not  less  in  dignity,  than 
ia  favour  and  fortune  (for  he  obtained  many  legacies  on  no  other 
account  than  his  goodness  of  disposition),  and  had  also  been 
in  the  ei^oyment  of  so  happj  a  state  of  health,  that  he  had 
wanted  so  medicine  for  thirty  years,  he  contracted  a  disorder 
of  which  at  first  both  himself  and  the  physicians  thought 
lightly,  for  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  tenesmus,  and  speedy 
and  easy  remedies  were  proposed  for  it ;  but  after  he  had  passed 
three  months  under  it  without  any  pain,  except  wliat  he 
suffered  from  the  means  adopted  for  his  cure,  such  force  of  the 
disease  fell  into  the  one  intestine,*  that  at  last  a  putrid  ulcer 
broke  out  through  his  loins.  Before  this  took  place,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  pain  was  daily  increasing,  and  that 
fever  was  superadded,  he  caused  his  son-in-law  Agrippa  to  be 
called  to  biro,  and  with  him  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus  and 
Sextus  Peducfeus.  When  be  saw  that  they  were  come,,  he 
said,  as  he  supported  ^himself  on  his  elbow,  How  much  care 
and  diligence  I  have  employed  to  restore  my  health  on  this 
occasion,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  state  at  large,  since  I 
have  yourselves  as  witueses ;  and  since  I  have,  as  I  hope,  satis- 
fied you,  that  I  have  left  nothing  undone  that  seemed  likely  to 
cure  me,  it  remains  that'  I  coubult  for  myself.  Of  this  feeling 
on  my  part  I  had  no  wish  that  you  should  be  ignorant ;  for  I 
have  determined  on  ceasing  to  feed  the  disease  ;  as,  by  the  food 
and  drink  that  I  have  taken  dnrin<t  the  last  few  days,  1  have 
prolonged  life  only  so  as  to  increase  my  pains  without  hope  of 
recovery.  I  therefore  entreat  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  your 
approbation  to  my  resolution,  and  in  the  next,  uot  to  labour  in 
vain  by  endeavouring  to  dissuade  me  from  executing  it.** 

•  In  wnum  intestinum.]  Barthius  wished  to  alter  it  to  imum  intffti' 
ttum,  because,  I  suppose,  he  Vmev/  that  there  wrs  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  .  .  .  But  there  ia  uo  need  of  change ;  unum  ia  the  same  as 
9olum,~£oa, 
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XXII.  Having  delivered  this  address  with  so  much  steadi- 
ness of  Yoice  and  coimtenance,  that  he  seemed  to  be  remoYUig, 
not  out  of  life,  but  out  of  one  house  into  another, — when 
Agrippa,  weeping  over  him  and  kissing  him,  entreated  and  con- 
jured him  ^  not  to  accelerate  that  which  nature  herself  would 
bring,  and,  since  he  might  liye  some  time  longer  *  to  preserve 
his  life  for  himself  and  his  friends/' — :he  put  a  stop  to  his 
prayers,  by  an  obstinate  silence.  After  he  had  accordingly  ab- 
stained from  food  for  two  days,  the  fever  suddenly  left  hinii 
and  the  disease  began  to  be  less  oppressive.  He  persisted, 
nevertbplpRs,  in  executing  his  purpose  ;  and  in  consequence, 
on  the  iifth  day  after  he  had  fixed  his  resolution,  and  on  th.e 
last  day  of  February,  in  the  consulship  of  Cnseus  Domitiiis 
and  Oaios  Sosius,  he  died.f  His  body  was  carried  out  of  his 
house  on  a  small  couch,  as  he  himself  had  directed,  without 
any  funereal  pomp,  all  the  respectable  portion  of  the  people  at- 
tending,|  and  a  vast  crowd  of  the  populace.  He  was  buried 
close  by  the  Appian  way,  at  the  fifth  milestone  from  the  city,  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  uncle  Quintus  Csecilius. 

*  Temporibm  wperme,]  The  commentators  are  act  agreed  about 
the  exact  sense  of  these  words,  I  follow  Heusinger,  who  understaBds 
them  in  the  Rcnse  of    getting  OTsr,  and  surviving  the  troubles  and 

dani-er  of  the  present  time." 
.   t  A.u.c.  720  ;  B.C.  34. 

t  Comitantihus  ommlms  l.rmis.']  This  omni^ia,  like  the  omnia,  in  c.  15, 
mu^dt  be  understood  in  a  liiuited  sense. 
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In  this  Chronological  Summary  such  events  only  are  noticed  as  mors 
immediati  ly  concern  Cornelius  Nepon,  Facts  that  are  not  found  here 
may  be  sought  in  the  Chronology"  a})peuded  to  Justin  in  tlii.s  volume, 
or  in  general  Ghronolo||^ical  Tables.  Tiie  date^  are  taken  from 
TsBchucke. 

B.C. 

512.  Hiltiades  sent  to  fhe  Chenones.  Hilt  1. 
507.  ■   returns  to  Athens.  Mili  8» 

489.   dies.  Milt  7. 

46d.  Aristidee  banished.  Arist.  1. 

  Thrasistocdes  begins  to  construct  the  harbour  of  the  Pirreeus. 

47y.  •   prevails  on  the  Athenians  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 

their  city.  Them.  6. 
477.  ^— -  completes  the  Pirjeeus.  Them.  6. 
—  Plaiisaniaa  sails  to  Cyprus  with  the  combined  fleet  of  Oreeca 
Pans.  2. 

  Arlstides  establishes  the  treasary  of  Greece  at  Delos.  AristL  3* 

471.  Themistocles  flees  to  Artaxerxes»  Them.  8» 
467.  Death  of  Aristides.  Arist  3. 

  Themistoclea.  Them.  10. 

4Cki.  Cimon  subdues  the  Thasians.  Cim  2. 

460,   banished.  Cim.  3. 

455.  recalled.  Jb» 

450.  defeats  the' Persians  in  Cyprus.  IK 

449.   dies  in  Cyprus.  lb. 

416ii  Alcibiades,  with  Nicias  and  Lamaohus,  sails  against  Syraeoae. 

Alcib.  3. 

415.  f  accused  of  treachery  to  his  country,  flees  to  Sparta» 

Alcib.  4. 

414.  —  ■   ■■    prevails  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fortify  Decelia,  lb. 
41L  joins  the  Athenian  army ;  is  united  in  oovnmand  with 

Thrasybulus  and  Theramenea;  defeats  the  LacedsamoniansL 

Aldh.  5* 

408.  is  unsuccessful,  and  banished.  Alcib.  6,  7. 

40i.  Dionvsius  the  elder  becomes  tyrant  of  jSyracuse.  Dion.  1 :  Do 
Keg  2.  ' 
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40d.  Lysander  tenmDAtet  the  PelopomiMiiii  mr.  Ljb.  1 ;  Aloib.  8 ; 

Conon  1. 
404.  Alcibiades  kiUed.  Alcib.  10. 

403.  Lysander  tried  for  attempting  to  bribe  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 

Ammon.  Lys.  3. 
401.  Thiasybulvi  orerthrowB  tbe  Thirty  Tyrants  Thns.  1. 
400.  AgeauMU  becomes  king  of  Sparta.  Agem.  1« 
398.  PUto  goes  to  Syracuse.  Dion  2. 

396.  Lysander  falls  in  battle  against  the  Thebana  at  Haliartus.  hjB  8. 
30.5.  Conon  defeats  Pisander  at  Cuidus.  Cod.  4. 

 ,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thebansi  rebuildB  the  walla  of  Athens. 

Con.  4,  5. 

—   is  made  prisoner  by  Tiribams  at  Sanlla.  Ih* 

393.  Iphicratea  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Corinth.  Iph.  2. 
300.  Thrasybulus  killed  at  Aspendus.  Thras*  4. 
387.  Chabrias  subdues  Cyprus.  Chab.  2. 

385.  Datames  made  governor  of  Cilicia  by  Artaxrrxe?.  Dat#  !• 
382.  1  ho3bidas  seizes  on  the  citadel  of  Thebes.    Pelop.  1.  | 
378.  The  Thebaa  exiles  retake  it.  Pelop.  3. 

377.  Agesilaus  invades  Bceotia  ;  is  withstood  by  Chabri^ut.  Chab.  1. 

Chabrias  aasists  Aooris  king  of  Egypt.  Chab.  8. 
- —  Iphicrates  goes  to  the  assistance  of  Artaxerxes.  Iph.  2. 
376.  Timotheus  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leucate.  Tim.  2. 
374.  Tpliicrates  returns  to  Atlieiis.  Iph.  2.  , 
371.  Epaniinondas  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra.  Epam,  8. 
370.  Iphicmtt    protects  Eurydicc  of  Macedonia.  Iph.  3. 
369.  Epatainuadaa  invades  Laconiu,  advauceti  on  Sparta,  and  restores 

Heasene.  Epam.  7,  8. 
 —  ■■  and  Pelopidas  support  the  Arcadians  in  thehr 

struggle  with  the  Spartans.  Pelop.  4. 
— •  Iphicrates  assbts  the  Lacedaemonians.  I])h.  2. 
368.  Pelopidas  imprisoned  by  Ab^xander  of  PheWB.  Pelop.  5, 

    rescued  by  Kpaminondaa  lb. 

Epaniiuondas  at  war  in  the  Pi  loponnesus.  Epam.  7. 
364.  Pelopidas  killed  in  a  battle  with  Alexander  of  Phorso.  Pelop.  & 

  I^otheus  at  war  with  the  Olynthlans.  Tim.  1. 

363.  Epammondas  Mis  victorions  at  Mantinea.  Epam.  9. 
362.  Death  of  Age-il  uis.  Ages.  8. 

  Datames  revolts  from  Artaxerzes.  Dat.  5. 

358.  Death  of  Chabrias.  Cbab.  4. 

— —  Dion  Iiee8  from  Dionyaius,  and  prepares  to  go  to  war  with  him. 
Dion.  4. 

357,  —  takes  possession  of  Syracuse.  Dion.  5. 

356.  The  Athenians,  under  Chares,  Ipluoratea,  and  Timotheus»  at  war 

with  tbeur  allies.  Tim.  3. 

 Timotheus  fined  by  the  Athenians.    Tim.  3. 

355.  Dion  assassinated  at  Syracnno.  T)iou  9  :  Timol.  2. 

345.  K^pedition  of  Timoleon  to  Syracuse ;  he  gives  liberty  to  the  Sy- 

ra  CM  mans.  76. 

344,  Tiuiuieun  eipela  Diouysius,  who  goes  to  Corinth,  lb*  , 
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342.  Timoleon  re-eRtablUhes  a  repuMTcnn  form  of  gOfwmiMlfc  «i  ^ynh 

c\i3P  ;  secures  peace  to  all  Sicily.  Ibm 
337,   dies.  Timol.  4. 

322.  Phuciou  prociuea  for  Athens  the  protection  of  Antipater.  Thoc  2. 
321.  Eumenefl  defeats  Cratenis  and  Keoptolemua.  Enm.  4. 

—  — I  beoiegied  by  Aniupoinui  at  Nmil  EiulS. 

318*  Nicanor^  at  the  oonunand 

Pirseeiis.  Phoc  2. 
— -  Death  of  Phacion.  Phoc.  4. 

317.  Euinencs  commences  hostilities  against  Antigonus.  Eum.  7. 

3 It).  — — — -  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Antigonufl.  EuxQ.  10— 12, 

301.  AntigonuB  killed  at  Ipsus.  De  lieg.  3. 

272.  Pyrrhii9  killed  at  Aigoa.  Do  B^.  2. 

248.  Hamflcar  made  commaoder  of  tiie  Puoic  fleet  HamiL  I. 

238.  sent  as  comniaDder4n<4ib]efi&toSpam.*^HaiiiiL8;  HamIL 

22  J.   's  death.  HauL  3. 

221.  Hannibal  becomes  commander*inrcluef  InSfiaUL  HamiL  3;  HamitS. 
214,  Cato  military  tribune.  Cat.  1. 

205.   quaestor  to  Publius  Scipio.  lb, 

198.   prsctor,  with  Sardinia  for  hiti  province.  Cat.  1. 

195.  made  conaul  with  Lucius  Yalerius  Blaee«ui«  Cat  1,  2. 

194.  obtains  a  triumph  for  hie  suecessee  In  Spain*  Cat  2, 

184.  »  ■   Censor  with  L.  Flaccus.   Cat.  2.  , 

14^.   dies  at  the  age  of  85.    Cat  2. 

lOy.  Birth  of  Pomponiu?*  Atticus. 

88,  Publius  SulpiciuB,  tribune  of  the  people,  killed  by  Sylla»  Ati»  2. 
\  87.  Atticus  retiree  to  Athens.  lb. 
84.  fiylla  viaita  Athens  in  his  return  from  A^iia.  Alt.  4. 
65.  Atticus  retunis  to  Rome.  lb, 
32.  Death  of  Atticus.  Att  22. 
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EUTROPIUS'S 
ABEIDUMEUT  OF  ROMAN  HISTOEY. 

TO  THE  EMPEBOB  YALENS,  MAXIMUS,  PERPETUUS, 

AUGUSTUa* 

According  to  the  pleasure  of  your  Clemency,+  I  have 
arranged  in  a  brief  niuTative,  in  the  order  of  time,  such  par- 
ticulars in  the  liistoiy  of  Eome  as  seemed  most  worthy  of 
notice,  in  transactions  either  of  war  or  peace,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  cily  to  our  own  days;  adding  concisely, 
also,  such  matters  as  were  remarkable  in  the  lives  of  the 
emperors ;  that  your  Serenity's  divine  mind  may  rejoice  *  to 
learn  that  it  has  followed  the  actions  of  illustrious  men  in 
governing  the  empire,  before  it  became  acquainted  with  them 
by  reading.:]: 

♦  The  title  stands  thus :  Bomtj^o  Valenti  Maximo  Perpetuo 
AuGTTSTO.  On  the  List  two  Words  Tzschucke  has  this  note  :  "  For 
Perpetwo  AugxLsto  Sextus  Rufus"  (who  wrote  a  Breviarum  de  Vidoriis  et 
Provindis  Popidi  Romfmi,  dedicated  to  Valens),  "haa  in  his  dedication 
Setnjier  Augmto.  The  Germans  would  say  Allztit  MeJirer  dca  Jkichs, 
See  Putman  De  TUuh  Semper  AngOBtus,  p.  60."  TzBckacke,  apparenti^, 
took  perpeim  m  an  adverb,  equivalent  to  temper*  But  Cellajrlue  and 
others  oonsider  it  as  an  adjective.  Cellarius  cites,  in  comparison  witlk 
it,  from  Gruter.  Inscript.  p.  285,  n.  8,  D.  N.  Valentiniano  Pcrpduo  ac 
Felici  Semper  Augusto,  and  p.  279,  n.  4,  ^Efervo  ImperatoH  Nostra 
Mcurimo  Optimoque  Prindpi  Attrelio  Valcriano  UiocLdiano  ;  adding,  also, 
that  Theodosius  is  called  perennia  prhuxps  in  Reines.  Class.  Inscr.  iii. 
(32.  I  have  accordingly  given  Perpettto  as  an  adjective.  Sextus 
Bufoi^B  dedieatioDi  too,  as  edited  by  Cellarius,  Yerheyk,  and  otiim, 
has  Perpehto  Semper  Avgttsto, 

f  }f  inenekMtdi  tuce  ]  Similarly,  a  few  lines  below,  he  says  Tran^ 
quUlitatis  tuce  mens  divina,  "  your  Serenity's  divine  mind.'*  The  use  of 
such  titles  gradually  Vfrcame  common  in  the  lower  age  of  Roman 
literature,  commencing  80on  after  the  rei^'n  of  Tiberius.  They  were 
the  parents  of  our  highness,  majesty,  excellency,  &c. 

4:  However  Eutropius  meant  to  flatter  Valens,  he  could  not  as- 

O  G  d 
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BOOK  I. 

Origin  of  Rome,  I. — Characters  and  acta  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
IL — ^VIII.^  Appointmeiti  of  conauLi  on  the  expolsion  of  Tarquin 
the  Plroud,  Ix.— War  raked  hy  Tarquin;  he  le  sapported  by 

Porsena,  X.  XI. — First  dictator,  XIL— Sedition  of  the  people,  and 
origin  of  the  tribunitial  power,  XIII. — A  victory  over  the  Volsci, 
XIV.  -  Goriolanus,  being  banished,  makes  war  on  bis  country 
with  the  aid  of  the  Volsci ;  is  softened  by  the  entreaties  of  hia 
wife  and  mother,  XV. — War  of  the  Fabii  with  the  Vejentes  ;  the 
census,  XVL — Dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus,  XVII.  The  Decem- 
yiri,  XVIIL — War  ivith  the  Fidenates,  Vejentes,  and  Yolsci,  XJX. 
"^-Deetruction  of  Borne  by  the  QaulBy  XX 

I.  Th£  Eoman  enipire,  than  which  the  memory  of  man  can 
recal  scarcely  anj  one  smaller  in  its  commencement,  or  greater  in 
its  progress  throughout  the  world,  had  its  origin  from  Romulus; 
who,  being  the  son  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and,  as  was  supposed,  of 
Mais,  was  brought  forth  at  one  huth  with  his  brother  Remus. 
While  l^ing  a  predatory  life  among  the  shepherds,  he 
founded,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  small  city  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  sixth  Olympiad,  and  the  three  hundred  and  niueij -fourth 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy!*   

soredly  haye  shown  him  better,  than  by  addressing  him  thus,  to  be 
gnch  as  he  ia;deflcribed  by  Ammianua  Harcellinus,  lib.  xxix., 

rustints  homo,  and  ixxi,  41,  Suboffrestis  ingenii,  nec  Uhcrnlihus  sfudiis 
eruditus. —  ^ineiu*.  Some  have  doubted  the  geuuiueness  of  thia  dedi- 
cation to  S^alens,  because  the  Gi*eek  translator  has  not  included  it  in  hia 
version  j  but  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  the  resemblance  of  its 
Bfyle  to  that  of  Butropius,  hare  induced  Cellariua,  Yerheyk,  Tzschucke, 
and  most  other  oommentators,  to  believe  it  genuine. 

•  The  words  uf,  qui  plurimmm  minimumque,  ^radttntf  which  ooeor  in 
all  editions  before  the  date,  are  not  translated  ;  for  nothing  satisfactory 
has  yet  been  said  as  to  their  grammatical  .constructiou.  Madame 
Dacier  suggested  that  we  should  supply  ut  to»  pnttcreayn  rjui.  But 
prwteream  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Ilausius's  explanation  m  ut  vf/o  inter 
eoa  iradam  qui  plurimum  mitUmumqm  tradunt.  The  Berlin  edition  of 
1791  interpreto  better :  «t  medkm  inier  m  gui—tntdutU,  ego  tradam. 
Th6Te  is  no  doubt  that  Eutropius  meant  that  he  would  take  a  middle 
point  between  those  who  give  the  highest  and  those  who  give  the 
lowest  date  ;  but  the  words  to  be  supplied  for  the  construction  seem 
Dot  to  have  been  yet  discovered.  Perhaps  the  sense  is  **as  those  say 
who  give  the  hic^hest  and  lowest  dates,  an'l  take  a  middh  'point  hetwttn 
them,"  spmethuig  uq^uivaicut  tu  the  wordd  in  italics  beii  g  intt^iided  to 
he  understood.  The  same  words  occur  ^in  b*  z.  a  18,  with  the  con* 
Btructiyon  equally  uncertain. 
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II.  After  founding  the  city»  which  he  called  Borne,  from  his 
own  name,  he  proceeded  principally  as  follows.  He  took  a 
great  number  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  into  the  city ;  he 
chose  a  hundred  of  l^e  older  men,  by  whose  advice  he  might 
manage  all  his  affairs,  and  whom,  from  their  age,  he  named 
eenators.  Next,  as  both  himself  and  his  people  were  in  want 
of  wives,  he  invited  the  tribes  contiguous  to  the  city  to  an 
exhibition  of  games,  and  seized  upon  their  young  women. 
Wars  liiLving  arisen  in  consequence  of  this  outrage  in  cap- 
turing the  females,  he  conquered  the  Caeninenses,  the  Antem- 
nates,  the  Crustumini,  the  Sabines,  the  Fidenates,  and  the 
Yejentes  ;  all  whose  towns  lay  around  the  city.  And  since, 
after  a  tempest  that  suddenly  arose,  iu  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  translated  to  the  gods,  and  was  accordingly  deified. 
The  senators  then  ruled  at  Rome  by  periods  of  five  days ;  and 
under  their  government  a  year  was  passed. 

III.  Afterwards  Numa  Pompilius  was  elected  king,  who 
engaged  indeed  in  no  wars,  but  was  of  no  less  service  to  the 
state  than  Romulus  ;  for  he  established  botli  laws  and  customs 
among  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  frequency  of  their  wars,  were 
now  regarded  as  robbers  and  semi-barbariaus.  He  divided  the 
year,  before  unregulated  by  any  computation,  into 4^  mouths; 
and  founded  numerous  sacred  ritoR  and  temples  at  Rome.  He 
died  a  natural  death  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign. 

IV.  To  him  succeeded  TuUus  Hostilius,  who  re-commenced 
war.  He  conquered  the  Albans,  who  lay  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  He  overcame  also  in  battle  the  Vcjentes  and 
Fidenates,  the  one  six,  the  other  eighteen  miles  from  Rome ; 
and  increased  the  dimensions  of  the  city  by  the  addition  of 
the  CoBlian  hill.  After  reigning  thirty-two  years,  he  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  consumed  together  with  his  house. 

V.  After  him,  Ancus  Martius,  the  grandson  of  Numa  by  a 
daughter,  succeeded  to  the  government.  He  fought  against 
the  Latins,  added  the  Aventine  and  Janiculan  hills  to  the  city, 
and  founded  Ostia,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast,  sixteen  miles  from 
Rome.  He  died  a  natural  death  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
hijs  reign. 

VI.  Priscus  Tarquinius  was  next  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment. ^He  doubled  the  number  of  the  senators,  built  a  Circus 
at  Borne,  and  instituted  the  Boman  gamed,  which  continue 
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eren  to  our  time.  lie  also  conquered  the  Sabines,  and  added 
a  x^>USidcrable  extent  of  territory,  wLicli  he  took  from  tliat 
people,  to  the  lands  of  Rome  :  he  ^vas  also  the  first  that  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  He  built  the  walls  and  sewers,  and 
commence  the  Capitol.  He  was  killed  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  by  the  sons  of  Anous,  the  idng  whom  he  had 
succeeded. 

VII.  After  him  Serrius  Tnllins  was  placed  on  the  thvoBS, 
the  SOD  of  a  woman  of  nohle  origin,  bat  who  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  captive  and  a  slave.   He  also  defeated  the  Sabines; 

annexed  three  hills,  the  Quirinal,  Viminal.  and  Esquiline,  to 
the  city  ;  and  formed  trenches  round  the  city  walls.  lie  was 
the  first  to  institute  the  census,  which  till  that  time  was  unknown 
throughout  the  world.  The  people  being  all  subjected  to  a 
census  during  his  reign,  Tiome  was  found  to  con U  in  eij^bty-'^Tr!^ 
thousand  citizens,  including  those  in  the  country.  He  was 
cut  ofif  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  cnminal 
machinations  of  his  &on-in*law  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  son  of 
the  king  to  whom  he  had  succeeded,  and  of  his  own  daughter* 
whom  Tarquin  had  married* 

Yin.  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbns,  the  seventh  and  last  <rf 
the  kings,  overcame  the  Volsci,  a  nation  not  far  from  Rome, 
on  the  road  to  Campania ;  reduced  the  towns  of  Gabii  and 
Suessa  Pometia ;  made  peace  with  tho  Tuscans;  and  built  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  Afterwards,  while  he  was 
besieging  Ardea,  a  town  that  lay  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
city,  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne :  for,  as  his  younger  son, 
who  was  also  named  Tarquin,  offered  violence  to  Lucretia,  the 
wile  of  Collatiuus,  a  most  nohle  and  chaste  woman;  and  as 
she,  after  complaining  to  her  husband,  her  father,  and  her 
friends,  of  the  ii^ury  that  she  had  sufiered,  slew  herself  in  the 
sight^of «  them  all;  Brutus,  in  consequence,  who  was  a 
kinsmaD^|.bf  Tarquinius,*  excited  an  insurrection  among  the 
people,  and  deprived  Tarquin  of  his  regal  authority.  The 
army,  also^  which  was  engaged  with  the  king  in  besiegiug 

*  Parens  et  ipse  Tarquinii.'[  Thia  passage  perplexed  the  commen- 
tators, until  it  was  discovered  that  parens  was  used  by  writers  of  the 
lower  ages  for  cognatmi;  for  wMeh  Bense  of  the  word  Tmhncke  refen 
to  Lanipridius  in  Alex.  e.  67,  and  to  Casaubon  on  Capitolinus  in 
M.  Pfailoeoph.  c.  5.  The  Greek  translator  has  Bpovroc  Ttyct  wpotfifiEiiy 
Tapctryi'y*  8ee*ScheUer^8  Lexicon,  s.  v.  P^utm, 
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Ardea,  soon  after  deserted  him;  and  the  king  himself,  on 
^oiiig  to  the  city,  found  the  crates  closed  against  him ;  and, 
after  having  reign rd  fivo-find-twenty  years,  was  forced  to  take 
flight  with  his  \vile  and  chiklren. 

ThuB  a  regal  form  of  government  continued  at  Rome,  under 
86T€n  kings,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
yean,  while  as  yet  the  dominion  of  the  d^,  where  ks  extent 
was  greatest,  haidly  reached  fifteen  miles* 

IX.  Henoefoith,  instead  of  one  Idng,  two  consuls  weie 
diosen,  with  this  view,  that,  if  one  should  be  disposed  to  act 
nnjnstly,  the  other,  having  equal  authority,  might  exercise  a 
control  over  him.  It  was  determined  also  that  they  should 
not  hold  their  office  longer  than  a  year ;  in  order  that  they 
niipht  not,  by  continued  possession  of  j>ower,  grow  too  over- 
bearing: hut,  knowing  that  in  a  year  they  would  return  to 
the  level  of  private  persons,  might  constantly  conduct  them- 
selves with  moderation. 

In  the  first  year,  then,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  king  and 
his  family,  the  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had 
been  the  chief  agent  in  the  banishment  of  rarquin,  and  Tar- 
quinigs  CoUatiniis,  the  husband  of  Xiuoretia*  But  that  dignity 
was  soon  taken  from  Tarquinius  GoUadnas ;  Ibr  it  was  enacted 
that  no  one  who  bore  the  name  of  Taiqnin  should  temain  in 
the  city.  Having  collected,  therefore,  all  his  private  property, 
he  removed  from  the  city,  and  Valerius  Publicola  was  made 
consul  in  his  stead.  King  Tarquin,  however,  after  liis  expul- 
sion, stirred  up  war  against  Rome,  and,  having  collected  a 
lari?*^  forpf  from  all  cpiarters,  in  order  that  he  might  be  rein- 
stated OH  the  throne,  took  the  field. 

X.  In  the  first  encounter,BrutU8  and  Aruns,  Tarquin's  son, 
killed  each  other;  but  the  Eomans  left  the  field  conquerors. 
The  Roman  matrons  mourned  for  Brutus,  the  guardian  of 
their  honour,  as  if  ho  had  been  their  common  father,  for  the 
space  of  a  year*  Valerius  Pubhoola  fixed  upon  Spurius 
Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  the  £itther  of  Lucretia,  for  his  colleague; 
and  he  dying  of  some  disease,  he  next  chose  Horatius 
Fulvillus  for  ^8  fbllow  consul. 

Thus  the  first  year  had  five  consuls ;  Tarquinius  CoUatinus 
having  left  the  city  on  account  of  his  name,  Brutus  having 
fallen  in  battle,  and  Spurius  Lucretius  having  died  a  natural 
death. 
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XI.  In  the  second  year  also,  Tarquiu,  with  a  view  to  being 
re-established  on  the  throne,  again  made  war  on  the  Huirians, 
and,  as  Poi-sena,  king  of  Tuscany,  afforded  him  aid,  almost 
took  Rome.  lUil  lie  was  also  defeated  on  that  occasion- 
In  the  third  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family, 
Tarquin,  as  he  could  not  get  himself  re-admitted  into  the  king- 
dom»  and  as  Porsena,  s^ho  had  made  peace  irith  the  Eomans, 
gave  him  no  support*  retired  to  Tusculum,  a  town  which  is  not 
iut  from  Borne ;  where  he  and  his  wife  hved  for  fourteen  yean 
in  a  private  station,  and  reached  an  advanced  age. 

In  the  fourth  year  after  the  abolition  of  the  Idngly  power, 
the  Sabines,  having  made  war  on  the  Romans,  were  conquered; 
and  a  triumph  was  celebrated  over  them. 

In  the  fifth  year,  Lucius  Valerius,  the  colleague  of  Brutus, 
and  cousul  fur  ibe  fourth  time,  died  a  natural  death,  aud  in 
such  extreme  poverty,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  by  a  public  subscriptiou.*  The  matrons  mourned  for 
him,  as  for  Brutus,  during  a  year. 

XIJ.  In  the  ninth  year  alter  the  overihrow  of  the  kingly 
power,  the  son«in-law  of  Taiquiu,  having  assembled  a  vast 
army,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  father-in-law,  a  new 
office  was  introduced  at  Home,  which  was  called  the  dictator- 
ship, and  which  was  more  absolute  than  the  consulate.  In  the 
same  year  also  a  master  of  the  horse  was  appointed  to  be  an 
officer  under  the^ictator.  Kor  can  anything  be  named  more 
like  to  the  imp(  i  authority,  which  your  Serenity  f  now 
enjoys,  than  the  ancient  dictatoi^hip,  especially  since  Ciesar 
Octavianus,  also,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  Caius 
Csesar  before  him,  ruled  with  the  title  and  rank  of  dictiitor. 
The  hrst  dictator  at  Home  was  Lartius;  the  £rst  master  of 
the  horse,  Spurius  Cassius. 

XIII.  In  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  terminatioD  of  the 
regal  power,  the  people  at  Bome^thinkin^themselvea  oppressed 
by  the  senate  and  consuls,  broke  out  into  a  sedition*  On  this 
occasion  they  created  for  themselves  tribunes  of  the  people,  as 
their  own  peculiar  judges  and  defenders,  by  whom  they  mi^t 
be  protected  against  the  senate  aud  the  consuls. 

XIV.  lu  the  following  year  the  Volsci  recommenced  hos- 

*  Ut  eoUaHi  ^  popvlo  nummis,  tumptim  habumt  aepvIturtB."}  **B» 
bad  the  expense  of  his  funeral  from  money  contributed  by  the  peopU^** 
I  !rranqvillUaM  veHra,]  See  note  on  the  dedication. 
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tilities  against  the  itomaus ;  and  being  overcome  in  the  field, 
lost  also  Corioli,  the  best  city  that  they  had. 

XV.  In  the  eighteenth  year  after  the  bauishment  of  the 
royal  family,  Quintius  jMarcius.  the  Roman  general  who  had 
taken  Corioli,  the  city  of  the  Volsci,  being  compelled  to  flee 
from  liome,  directed  bis  course,  in  resentment,  to  the  Volsci 
themselves,  and  received  from  them  support  against  the 
Eomans.  He  obtained  several  ^  i  tories  over  the  Eomans ;  be 
made  bis  way  even  to  the  fifth  mile-stone  from  the  city;  and, 
]<efasing  to  hear  a  deputation  that  came  to  sue  for  peace,  would 
have  laid  siege  even  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  had  not  his 
mother  Yeturia  and  his  wife  Tolumnia  gone  out  from  the  city 
to  meet  him,  by  whose  tears  and  supplications  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  withdraw  his  arm} .  He  was  tlic  neil  alter 
Tarquin  that  acted  as  general  against  his  country.  ^ 

XVL  In  the  cousulate  of  CcTso  Fabius  and  Titus  Vir- 
ginias, tiiiee  hundred  noblemen,  memb  ers  of  the  Fabian 
family,  undertook  alone  a  war  against  the  Vejentes,  assuring 
the  senate  and  the  people  that  the  whole  contest  should 
be]  brought  to  an  end  by  themselves.  These  illustrious 
men,  therefore,  each  of  whom  was  capable  of  cominanding  a 
large  army,  setting  out  on  their  expedition,  all  fell  in  battle. 
One  only  remained  out  of  so  numerous  a  family,  who,  from  his 
extreme  youth,  could  not  be  taken  with  them  to  the  field. 
After  these  events  a  census  was  held  in  the  dty,  in  which  the 
number  of  the  citizens  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen. 
.  XVII.  In  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade  of  a  Roman  army  on  Mount  Algidus,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  (-ity,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  was  appointed 
dictator ;  a  man  who,  possessing  only  four  acres  of  land,  culti- 
vated it  with  his  own  hands.  He,  being  found  at  his  work, 
and  engaged  in  ploughing,  assumed,  after  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  brow,' the  toga  prmtexta;  and  set  free  the  army  with 
great  slaugliter  among  the  enemy. 

XVIIL  In  the  three  hundred  and  second^  year  from  the 
founding  of  the  city,  the  consular  govemment  ceased;  and, 
instead  of  two  consuls,  ten  magistrates  were  appointed  to  hold 
the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title  of  decemviri.  These 
during  the  first  year  conducted  themselves  with  honour ;  but 
«  *  See  note  on  i?.  10. 
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in  the  second,  one  of  them,  Appius  Claudius,  proceeded  to 
offer  violence  to  the  maiden  daughter  of  a  certain  Virginius, 
who  was  at  that  time  tilling  an  honourable  post  on  niilitaiy 
service  against  the  Latins  on  Mount  Mgidus  ;  but*  the  iather 
slew  her  with  his  own  hand,  that  shr  might  not  suffer  violation 
from  the  decemvir,  and,  returning  to  the  armv,  raised  an 
insurrection  among  the  soldiers.  Their  power  was  m  conse- 
qaence  taken  from  the  decemTiri»aiid  thejrtiiemselyes  received 
Bentences  of  condemnation.*  *  ^ 

XIX.  In  the  three  hundred  and  fifte^th  year  from  the 
founding  of  the  citj,  the  Fideaatee  rebelled  against  the 
Romans.  The  Vgentes  and  thm  king  Tolnmnins  gave  them 
aasistanoe.  These  tm  states  are  so  near  to  Bome,  that 
Fidense  is  only  seren,  Veii  only  eighteen  miles  distant.  The 
Tolsci  also  joined  them ;  bat  they  were  defeated  MBrens 
^milius  the  dictator,  and  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  the 
master  of  the  horse,  and  lost  also  their  king.  FideuaB  was 
taken,  and  utterly  destroyed. 

XX.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  ju  ople  of  Veii  resumed 
hostiliti*  Furius  Camillns  was  sent  as  dictator  against 
them,  who  first  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then,  after  a  long 
siege,  took  their  city,  the  oldest  and  richest  in  Italy.  He  next 
took  Falisci,  a  city  of  no  less  note.  But  popular  odium  was 
excited  against  him,  on  llie  gronnd  that  he  had  made  an 
nn&ir  division  of  the  booty,  and  he  was  condemned  on  that 
diaige  and  banished. 

Soon  after  the  Gaiti  Senones  manched  tomrds  Borne ;  and* 
pttisuing  the  Romans,  whom  they  defeated  at  the  river  AUia, 
eleven  miles  from  the  city,  posseBsed  themselves  of  the  citf 
itself,  no  part  of  which  could  be  defended  against  them, 
except  the  Capitol.  After  they  had  besieged  it  a  long  time,  and 
the  Romans  were  suffering  from  famine,  Camillus,  who  was  in 
exile  in  a  neighbouring  city,  attacked  the  Gauls  unexpectedly, 
and  gave  them  a  severe  defeat.  Afterwards,t  on  receiving  a  sum 

*  Damnaii  imt]  Appius  and  Oppius,  before  tbe  day  for  their  trial 

came,  committed  siii^de*    Their  ooUeaguea  went  into  banishment 

voluntarily,  as  appears  from  Livy.  Clnudiu?*  was  senteured  to  death, 
but  allowed  to  go  into  exile  tiirough.  the  intereeaaion  of  Yizginioa. 

See  Liv.  iii.  53. 

+  Postea  tam€n,'\  The  word  tamcUf  which  disturbs  tbe  dril't  of  the 
passage,  is  not  translated.  The  text  seems  hardly  sonnd.  Livy  teQs 
the  atoiy  differently. 
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in  <?old,  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  the  Capitol/  they 
retreated  ;  Camillas,  however,  pursued  them,  and  routed  them 
with  such  a  slaughter,  that  he  recovered  both  the  gold  which 
had  heen  given  to  them,  and  all  the  militaiy  standards  which 
tbey  had  taken.  Thus  he  entered  the  dty  for  the  third  time 
in  triumph,  and  received  the  appellation  of  a  second  Romolas^ 
as  if  he  also  had  been  a  founder  of  the  city. 


BOOK  IL 

Military  tribunes  created  instead  of  consuls ;  Catninus  overcomes  the 
Vokci,  -^qui,  and  Sutrini,  Cincinnatus  the  I*r.Tnestini,  I.  II  — 
Consular  government  restored,  III. — Death  and  eulogy  of  Ca- 
ntillus,  IV. — ^Flight  of  the  Gauls,  V. — The  census,  VI.— Combat 
of  ValeriuB  OorvuB  with  a  Gaul,  VIL— The  Latin  war,  VIIL-— 
Various  defeats  of  the  Samuites,  IX. — The  Gauls,  Etrurians,  and 
Samnites  defeated,  X. — The  war  with  Pyrrhus,  XI.— XIV. — 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  sends  ambassBdors  to  Rome,  XY.  The 
Picenians  and  Sallentine^  pnbdued,  XVI.  X VIZ.— Another  census; 
the  first  Punic  war,  XVllI.— XXVIII, 

T.  In  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  after  the"  foun- 
dation of  tlie  city,  and  the  fii'st  after  its  capture  by  the  Gauls, 
the  form  of  government  was  changed ;  and,  instead  of  two 
consuls,  military  tribunes,  invested  with  consular  power,  were 
created.  From  this  time  the  power  of  Rome  began  to  increase  ; 
for  that  very  year  Camilliis  reduced  the  state  of  the  Volsci, 
which  had  persisted  to  make  war  for  seventy  yeai's ;  also  the 
cities  of  the^qui  and  Sutrini;  and,  overthrowing  their  armies, 
took  possession  of  them  all ;  and -thus  enjoyed  three  triumphs 
at  the  same  time. 

II.  Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  also,  having  ^pursued  the 
Fnenestiui,  who  had  advanced  in  a  hostile  manner  to  the  verj 
gates  of  Borne,  defeated  them  on  the  river  Allia,  annexing 
eight  cities  that  were*  under  their  dominion  to  the  Roman 
empire;  and,  attacking  Pra^neste  itself,  forced  it  to  surrender; 
all  which  acts  were  accomplished  by  him  iu  the  space  of  twenty 
days  ;  and  a  triumph  w\as  decreed  him. 

IIT.  But  the  office  of  military  tril)nnes  did  not  last  long; 
for,  after  a  short  time,  it  was  <^i^nctpd  tliat  no  more  sliould  bo 
created ;  and  four  years  passed  in  the  state  in  such  a  mannery 
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that  none  of  the  superior  magistrates  were  appointed.  The 
military  tribunes,  however,  were  re-itistated  in  their  office  with 
consular  authority,  and  continued  fur  three  years,  when  consuls 
were  again  elected. 

IV.  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Genucius  and  Quintus 
Servilius,  GamiUus  died,  and  honour  next  to  that  of  Homulus 
was  paid  him. 

y.  Titus  Qttintius  was  sent  out  as  dictator  against  the 
Oauk,  who  had  marched  into  Italy ;  and  had  encamped  about 
four  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Anio. 
Titus  Manlius,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  senators,  encountering 
a  G^ul  who  had  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  slew  him ; 
and,  having  taken  from  his  neck  a  chain  of  gold,  and  put  it  on 
liis  own,  secured  the  appellation  of  Tonjiiatus  to  liimself  and 
his  posterity  for  ever.  The  Gauls  were  repulsed,  and  soon 
afterwards  entirely  defeated  by  Caius  Sulpicius  the  dictator. 
Shortly  after,  the  Tuscans  were  defeated  by  Caius  Marcius, 
and  eight  thousand  of  them  were  taken  pnaouers  and  led  in 
triumph. 

VI.  A  census  was  again  taken ;  and  as  the  Latins,  who 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Bomans,  refused  to  furnish  troops, 
recruits  wm  levied  from  among  the  Romans  only,  and  ten 
legions  were  reused,  making  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  or 
upwards ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  Bomans  in  war,  while 
their  territory  was  as  yet  but  smal].  These  troops  having 
marched  out  against  the  Gauls,  under  the  conduct  of  Lucius 
Furius  Camillus,  one  of  the  Gauls  challenged  the  most  valiant 
among  the  Romans  to  single  combat ;  when  Marcus  Valerius, 
a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  came  furwurd  to  accept  the  challenge; 
and/as  he  advanced  in  full  armour,  a  crow  settled  upon  bis 
Tn<^ht  shoulder.  Afterwards,  too,  wheft  he  commenced  the 
eucounter  with  the  Gaul,  the  same  crow,  with  liis  win^  and 
talons,  furiously  assailed  the  Gaul's  eyes,  so  that  he  was  not 
able  to  see  before  him,  and  thus,  being  slain  by  the  tribune 
Valerius,  he  gave  him  not  only  a  victory,  but  a  name ;  for  he 
was  afterwards  called  Corvus.  For  the  same  service  also^  at 
the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  he  was  made  consul. 

YII.  The  Latins,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  troops» 
proceeded  also  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  that  one  of  ^e 
consuls  should  be  elected  from  their  own  people,  the  other 
from  the  Bomans ;  this  demand  having  been  rqected^  war  was 
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commenced  ^pinstthem,  and  the^  were  OYercome  In  a  great 
battle;  and  a  triumph  was  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
defeat.  Statues  were  erected  to  the  consuls  in  the  Eostra,  for 
their  service  in  gaining  this  victory. 

VIII.  The  Romans  had  now  begun  to  be  powerful ;  for  a 
war  was  carried  on  by  them  against  the  Samnites,  who  hold  a 
middle  sitnauou  between  Picenum,  Campania,  and  Apuha,  at 
the  disLauce  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  went  to  conduct  that  war  with 
the  rank  of  dictator,  and,  oii  returnnig  to  iiorac,  gave  orders 
to  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  bis  master  of  the  horse,  whom 
he  left  in  charge  of  the  army,  not  to  fight  during  his  absence* 
He,  however,  seeing  a  favourable  opportunity,  commenced  an 
engagement  with  great  success,  and  utterly  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites; he  was  accordingly  condemned  to  death  by  the  dictator, 
for  fighting  contrary  to  lus  orders,  but  was  saved  by  the  power- 
ful interposition  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  so  great  a  tumult 
having  been  excited  against  Papirius,  that  he  was  almost 
slain. 

IX.  The  Samnites  subsequently,  in  the  consulate  of  Titus 
Veturius  and  JSpurius  Posthumius,  defeated  the  Ildmans  with 
signal  ignominy,  and  compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
The  peace,  however,  wliich  had  been  conckided  with  them 
through  mere  necessity,  was  broken  by  the  senate  and  people. 
After  this  the  Samnites  were  defeated  by  Lucius  Papirius  the 
consul,  and  seven  thousand  of  them  made  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  Papirius  was  granted  a  triumph  over  the  Samnites. 
About  the  same  time  Appius  Claudius  the  censor  brought  the 
Claudian  water  into  the  city,  and  made  the  Appian  way. 

The  Samnites,  renei^ing  the  war,  defeated  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  with  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  of  his  troops ; 
but  afterwards,  his  father,  b'abius  Maximus,  being  appointed 
bis  lieutenant,  he  both  defeated  the  b.iuiuites,  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Subsequently,  Publius  Conieiius  Piutiuus  and 
Manius  Curius  Deutatus,  the  two  consuls,  being  sent  against 
the  bamnites,  reduced  their  strength  in  some  considerable 
battles.  Thus  they  brought  the  war  with  the  Samnites  to  an 
end ;  a  war  which  had  lasted  for  forty-nine  years.  Nor  was 
there  any  enemy  in  Italy  that  put  the  valour  of  the  Eomans 
more  to  the  test. 

X«  After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  the  forces  of  the  Gauls 
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united  with  tha  Tuaoant  snd  Samnit4Ni  against  the  Koinans ; 
bat,  as  thej  were  marching  to  Borne,  were  cut  off  bj  tbe 
consul  Cn®os  Gomdioa  Dolabella. 

XI.  War  was  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  against  tbe 
Tarentines  (who  are  still  a  people  at  the  extremity  of  Italy), 
because  tlicy  had  offered  violence  to  some  Roman  ambassadors. 
These  people  asked  aid  against  the  lioiiiaiis  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  l\]jnas,  who  derived  his  origiu  from  the  family  of 
Achilles.  He  soon  after  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  Romans  fought  for  the  first  time  with  an  c  i^eniy 
from  beyond  sea.  The  consul  Publius  Valerius  Laevmus  was 
sent  against  him ;  who,  having  seized  some  spies  of  Pyrrbas, 
ordered  them  to  be  led  through  the  camp,  and  the  whole  army 
to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  then  to  be  dismissed,  Ihat  they 
might  tell  Pyrrhus  whatOTer  was  going  on  among  the  Romans. 
An  engagement  taking  place  soon  after,  F^ibus»  when  on  the 
point  of  fleeing,  got^e  victory  by  means  of  his  elephants,  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  Romans,  to  whom  they  were  strange,  were 
greatly  terrified  ;  but  nig] it  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Lrevinus 
however  fled  during  ^the  niglit.  Pyrrhus  took  a  thousand 
eight  hundred  Romans  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  honour ;  the  slain  he  buried.  On  observing  those 
Ipng  dead,  with  their  wounds  in  front,  and  with  stem  coun- 
tenances, he  is  said  to  have  hfted  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming  that  he  might  himself  have  been  master  of  the 
whole  world,  if  such  soldiers  had  Mien  to  his  lot." 

XII.  Pyrrhus  afterwards,  having  united  to  him  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Bruttii,  proceeded  towards  Borne. 
He  laid  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  depopulated  GarDpania, 
and  advanced  to  Proeneste,  eighteen  miles  from  Rome.  Socm 
after,  through  fear  of  an  army  which  was  pursuing  him  with  a 
consul  at  its  head,  he  fell  back  upon  Campania.  Amhassailors,. 
wlio  were  sent  to  treat  uiih  Pyrrhus  respecting  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  were  honourably  entei  tained  by  him ;  and  lie 
sent  the  captives  back  to  Rome  without  payment.  ^Fabricius, 
one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  he  admired  so  mTicli,  that, 
finding  he  i^^as  poor,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  him  over  to  his 
side  with  the  promise  of  a  fourth  part  of  his  kingdom,  but  he 
was  repulsed  with  disdain  by  Fahricius.  Pyrrhus,  therefore, 
being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  character  of  the  Romaiia, 
sent  an  eminent  man,  Cineas  by  name,  as  ambassador,  to  ask 
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finr  peace  on  leasonabie  terms,  provided  that  he  might  retain 
posaeasion  of  that  part  of  Itafy»  of  which  he  had  akeadj 

become  master  in  the  mur. 

XIII.  Such  termB  of  peace  were  not  aadsfisustory,  and  an 
aaswer  was  returned  bj  the  senate  to  Pyrrhus,  that  he  could 
have  no  peace  with  the  Bomaios,  unless  he  retired  from  Italy." 
The  Romans  then  ordered  that  all  the  prisoners  whom  Pyrrhiis 
had  sent  back  should  be  considered  infaraous*  because  they 
had  tuirered  themselves  to  be  taken  "svith  anus  in  their  hands; 
and  not  to  be  restored  to  their  former  rank,  until  they  had 
each  produced  the  spoils  of  two  slain  enemies.  Thus  the 
ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  returned ;  and,  when  Pyri'hus  asked 
him  *'  what  kind  of  a  place  lie  had  fuund  ilome  to  be,"  Cineas 
replied,  tiiat  "  he  had  seen  a  country  of  kings,  for  that  all 
there  were  such,  as  Pyrrhus  ahme  was  thought  to  be  in  £piru8 
and  the  rest  of  Greece.'* 

.  The  consuls  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Decins  Mus  were  sent 
out  as  generak  against  Pyrrhus.  A  battle  being  commenced, 
Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  his  elephants  killed,  twenty  diousand  of 
the  enemy  slain,  and  of  the  Romans  only  five  thousand. 
I^hus  was  forced  to  retire  to  Tarentnm. 

XIV.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year»  Fabiicius  was  sent  out 
against  Pyrrhus,  the  same  who,  when  he  was  before  among 
the  ambassadors,  could  nut  be  won  with  a  promise  of 
the  fourth  part  of  his  kingdom.  As  Fabricius  and  the  king 
had  their  camps  near  to  each  other,  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus 
came  to  Fabricius  by  night,  offering  to  despatch  Pyrrhus  by 
puison,  if  he  would  promise  him  some  remuneration :  upon 
■which  Fabricius  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  back  in 
chains  to  his  master,  and  that  information  should  be  givra  to 
Pyrrhus  of  the  proposals  which  the  physician  had  made  against 
his  life.  The  king,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  conduct,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  on  the  occasion,  That  excellent 
Fabricius  is  a  man  who  can  less  easily  be  diverted  j&om  the 
path  of  honour^  than  the  sun  from  its  course*'*  Pyrrhus  then 
departed  for  Sicily,  Fabricius/ after  defeating  the  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  obtained  a  triumph. 

*  /n/ames.]  They  all  suffered  Bome  sort  of  degradation.  Those  whe 
had  been  in  the  cavalry  were  made  to  serve  in  uie  iiifeiitiy,  and  thoae 
who  had  been  in  the  infantry  were  aent  among  the  alhigeia.  See  y«l. 
Max.  iL  7>  16. 
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The  consols  Manias  OuriuB  Dentatiis  and  Comelins  Lentnliis 
wore  next  sent  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  Curius  came  to  an  engage- 
ment with  him,  cut  off  his  army,  droye  him  back  to  Tar6ntam> 
and  took  his  camp.  On  that  day  were  slain  twenty-thiee 
thoosand  of  the  enemy.  Curius  Dentatus  triumphed  in  Ins 
consulate.  He  was  the  first  that  brought  elephants  to  Rome, 
iu  imiiiber,  four.  Pjj  rliiis  ;ilso  soon  after  (^uiLted  Tarentam, 
and  was  killed  at  Argos,  a  city  of  Greece. 

XV.  Iu  the  consulship  of  Caius  Fabricius  Licinus  and 
Caius  Claudius  Canina,  in  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-hrst 
year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  ambassadors,  from 
Alexandria,  despatched  by  Ptolemy,  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  friendship  which  they  solicited. 

XVI.  In  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Ogulnnis  and  Cains 
Fabius  Pictor,  the  Picenians  commenced  a  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  the  succeeding  consuls  Publius  Sempzonius  and 
Appius  Claudius,  and  a  triumph  was  celebrated  oyer  them. 
Two  . cities  were  founded  by  the  Romans,  Ariminum  in  Gaul, 
and  Beneyentam  in  Samnium. 

XVII.  When  Marcus  Attilius  Regains  and  Lucius  Junius 
Libo  were  consuls,  war  was  declared  against  the  Sallentines  in 
Apulia ;  and  the  Brundusians  and  their  city  were  taken, 
and  a  iimmph  granted  on  their  subjugation. 

XVITI.  In  the  four  hundred  and  seventy -seventh  year  of 
the  city,  although  the  Roman  name  had  now  become  famous, 
vet  their  arms  had  not  been  carried  out  of  Italv.  That  it 
might  be  ascertained,  therefore,  what  the  forces  of  the  Romans 
were,  a  census  was  taken.  On  this  occasion  the  number  of 
citizens  was  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four,  although  from  ihe  founding  of 
the  city  wars  had  neyer  ceased.  It  was  then  that  the  first  war 
was  undertaken  against  the  Africans,  in  the  consulate  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Quintus  Fulvius.  A  battle  was  fought  widi 
them  in  Sicily ;  and  Appius  Claudius  obtained  a  triumph  foi 
a  victory  oyer  the  Africans  and  Hiero  king  of  SicOy. 

XIX.  In  the  year  following,  Valerius  Marcus  and  Otacilius 
being  consuls,  great  deeds  were  achieved  by  the  Romans  in 
Sicily.  The  Tauromenitani,  Catanians,  and  fifty  cities  more, 
were  received  into  alliance.  In  the  third  year  the  war  against 
Hiero  m  Sicily  was  brought  to  an  end.  He,  with  all  the  Syra- 
cusan  nobihty,  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  grant  them 
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peace,  paying  doim  two  hundred  talents  of  silver.  The  Afri- 
cans were  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  a  triumph  over  them  granted 
at  Rome  a  second  time. 

XX.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Punic  war,  whicli  was  carried 
on  against  the  Africans,  the  Romans  first  luught  hy  sea,  in  tlie 
consulate  of  Caius  LUuiius  and  Cnanis  Cornelius  Asina, 
having  [)ruvided  themselves  with  vessels  nruH  d  with  beaks, 
which  they  term  Liburnian  galleys.  Tlie  consul  Cornelius  fell 
a  victim  to  trcacher}-.*  Duilius,  joining  battle,  defeated  the 
commander  of  the  Garth iiginians,  took  thirty-one  of  their 
ships,  sunk  fourteen,  took  seven  thousand  of  the  enemy 
prisoners,  and  slew  three  thousand;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
victory  more  gratifying  to  the  Romans,  for  they  were  now  not 
only  invincible  by  land,  but  eminently  powerful  at  sea« 

In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Aquilius  Florus  and  Lucius 
Sdpio,  Sdpio  laid  waste  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  carried  away 
several  thousand  captives  from  thence,  and  obtained^ a 
triumph. 

XXI.  When  Lucius  Manlius  Vulso  and  Man  us  Attiliiis 
Regulus  were  consuls,  war  was  carried  over  into  Africa  aganist 
Hamilcar  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  naval  engage- 
ment was  fought,  and  the  Cartliaginiuu  utterly  defeated,  for 
he  retired  with  the  loss  of  sixty  four  of  his  ships.  The  Romans 
lost  only  twenty-two;  and,  having  then  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  they  compelled  Clypoai  the  first  city  at  which  they 
arrived  in  Africa,  to  surrender.  The  consuls  then  advanced  as 
fiur  as  Carthage ;  and,  having  laid  waste  many  places,  Manlius 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  and  brought  with  him  twenty- 
seven  thousand  prisoners.  Attilius  Eegulus  remained  in 
Africa.  He  drew'  up  his  army  against  the  Africans ;  and, 
fighting  at  the  same  time  against  three  Carthaginian  generals, 
came  off  victorious,  killed  eighteen  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
took  five  thousand  prisoners,  with  eighteen  elephants,  and 
received  seventy -four  cities  into  alliance.  The  vanquished 
Carthagiuians  then  sued  to  the  Romans  for  peace,  which 
Regulus  refusing  to  grant,  except  upon  the  hardest  conditions, 
the  Africans  sought  aid  from  the  Lacedsemonians,  and,  under  a 
leader  Trnmed  Xaniippus,  who  had  been  sent  them  by  the 
Lacedasmonians,  Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  was  overthrown 

*  He  was  deceived  and  made  prisoner  by  one  of  Hannibal's  officenk 
Polyh.  i  2S ;  Oxofl.  iv.  7 ;  Polyseu.  vL  16,  5.  ^ 
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infSti  a  desperate  slaaghter ;  for  two  thousand  men  only  escaped 
of  all  the  Roman  army ;  five  hundred,  with  their  coDunaader 
Begolus,  were  taken  prisoners,  thiriy  thousand  slain,  and 
Begalus  himself  thrown  into  prison* 

XXII.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  ^milius  Panlus  and 
Servius  Fiilvius  Nobilior,  both  the  Roman  consuls  set  sail  for 
Africa,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships.  Tiity  first  over- 
came the  Africans  in  a  sea-fight ;  ^milius  the  consul  sunk  a 
hundred  and  four  of  the  enemy's  ships,  look  thirty,  with  the 
soldiers  in  them,  killed  or  took  prisoners  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  and  enriched  his  own  army  with  much  plunder ; 
and  Africa  would  then  have  been  subdued,  but  that  so  great  a 
fiunine  took  place  that  Uie  army  could  not  continue  there  any 
longer.  The  consuls,  as  they  were  returning  with  their  victo* 
nous  fleet,  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Si  ily,  and  so 
violent  was  the  storm,  that  out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty^our 
ships,  eighty  could  scarcely  he  saved ;  nor  was  so  great  a  tem- 
pest at  sea  ever  heard  of  at  any  period.  The  Romans, 
notwithstanding,  soon  refitted  two  hundred  ships,  nor  was  their 
spirit  at  all  hroken  by  their  loss. 

XXIII.  Cnaeus  Servilius  Csepio  and  Caius  Sempronius 
Blsesus,  when  consuls,  set  out  for  Africa  with  two  liimdred  and 
sixty  shi})s,  and  took  sereral  cities.  As  tliey  were  retuiiniig 
with  a  great  booty,  they  suffered  shipwreck ;  and,  as  these 
successive  cahnnities  annoyed  the  l\omans,  the  senate  in 
consequence  decreed  that  wars  by  sea  should  be  given  up, 
and  that  only  sixty  ships  should  be  kept  for  the  defence  d 
Italy, 

XXIV.  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cjccilius  Metellus  and 
Caius  Furius  Pacilus,  Metellus  defeated  a  general  of  the 
Africans  in  Sicily,  who  came  against  him  with  a  hundred  and 
thirty  elephants  and  a  numerous  army,  slew  twenty  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  took  ^six  and  twenty  elephants,  collected  the 
rest,  which  were  dispersed,  with  Ihe  aid  of  the  Numidians 
whom  he  had  to  assist  him,  and  brought  them  to  Borne  in  a 
vast  procession,  filling  all  the  roads  with  elephants,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  thirty. 

After  these  misfortunes,  the  Carthaginians  entreated 
iiegulus,  the  Roman  general  ^Nliom  they  had  taken,  tx)  goto 
Eome,  procure  them  peace  horn  the  liomans,  and  effect  an 
exchange  of  prisoners. 
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XXV.  Eegulus,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  and  l>eing  conducted 
into  the  senate,  ^vould  do  nothing  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  Roraan, 
declaring  that,  "  from  the  day  when  be  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Africans,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Boman."  For  this  reason 
he  both  repelled  his  wife  from  embracing  him,  and^  gave  his 
advice  to  the  Bomans,  that  peace  should  not  be  made  with 
the  Carthaginians ;  for  that  they,  dispirited  by  so  many  losses, 
had  no  hope  left;  and  thati  widi  respect  to  himself,  he  was 
not  of  such  importance,  that  so  many  uiousand  captives  should 
be  restored  on  his  account  alone,  old  as  he  was,  and  for  the 
bake  of  tlie  iuw  Romans  who  had  been  Uiken  prisoners."  He 
accordingly  carried  his  point,  for  no  one  would  listen  to  the 
Carthaginians,  when  they  applied  for  peace.  He  himself 
returned  to  Carthage,  telling  the  Piomans,  when  tiiey  offered 
to  detain  him  at  Rome,  that  he  would  not  stay  in  a  city,  in 
which,  after  Hving  in  captivity  among  the  Africans,  it  was  i 
impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  dignity  of  an  honourable  I 
citizen.  Eetuming  tlierefore  to  Africa,  he  w^  put  to  dct^th 
with  torture  of  every  description.    *^       ^  >tr4 , 

XXVI.  When  PubUus  Claudius  t^ulcWr  and  t/aius  Juniife  * 
were  consuls,  Claudius  fought  in  opposition  to  the  auspices, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians ;  for,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  ships,  he  escaped  with  only  thirty;  ninety,  together 
Willi  their  men,  were  taken,  the  rest  sunk,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  made  prisoners.  The  other  consul  also  lost  his 
fieet  hy  shipwreck,  but  was  able  to  save  his  troops,  as  the  shore 
was  close  at  hand. 

XXVII.  In  the  consulate  of  Caius  Lutatius  Catulus  and 
Aulus  Posthumius  Albinus,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
Punic  war,  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Africans  was 
committed  to  Catulus.  He  set  sail  for  Sicily  with  three  hun- 
dred ships.  The  Africans  fitted  out  four  hundred  against  him. 
Lutatius  Catulus  embarked  in  an  infirm  state  of  hesdth,  having 
been  wounded  in  a  previous  battle.  An  encounter  took  place 
opposite  Lilybseum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  valour 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  for  seventy-three  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian ships  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- iive  sunk ; 
thirty-two  thousand  of  tlie  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  and 
thirteen  thousand  slain  ;  and  a  vast  sum  in  gold  and  silver  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  Of  the  Rouiau  licet  twelve 
ships  were  sunk.    The  battle  was  fought  on  the  10th  of 
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of  March.  The  Garthagmians  immediately  sued  for  peace, 
and  peace  vas  granted  them.  The  Roman  prisoners  who  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  were  restored;  the  Cartha* 
^nians  also  requested  permission  to  redeem  sach  of  the 

Africans  as  the  Romans  kept  in  captivity.  The  senate 
decided  that  those  who  were  state  prisoners  shuuld  be  restored 
without  ransom  ;  hut  that  those  ^v]lo  Avere  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons  bhould  return  to  Carthage  on  the  payment  of 
a  sum  to  their  owners;  and  that  such  payment  should  be 
made  from  the  public  treasury,  rather  than  by  the  Cartba- 
ginians. 

XXVIII.  Quintus  Lutatius  and  Aulius  Manilas,  heing 
created  consuls,  made  war  upon  the  Falisci,  formerly  a  powerful 
people  of  Italy,  which  war  the  consuls  in  conjunction  brought 
to  a  termination  within  six  days  after  they  took  the  field ;  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  peace  was  granted 
to  the  rest,  but  half  their  land  ^as  taken  horn  them. 


BOOK  III. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  declines  the  aid  offered  him  by  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus ;  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  comes  to  see  the  games 
at  Home,  I. — AVar  with  the  Ligurians ;  the  Carthaginians  thLik  of 
resuming  hostiUties,  hut  are  pacified,  II. — Peace  throughout  the 
dominionB  of  Bome^  III. — ^Tbe  lUyrian  war,  lY. — ^Disasten  of 
the  Qauls  that  invaded  Italy,  Y.  VL— The  second  Puxdc  war, 
VIL— XXIIL 

I.  The  Punie  war  being  now  ended,  after  having  been  pro- 
tracted though  three  and  twenty  years,  the  Romans,  who  were 
now  distinguished  by  transcendent  glory,  sent  ambassadors  to 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  with  offers  of  assistance  ;  for  Antio- 
chus, king  of  Syria,  had  made  wai'  upon  liim.  lie  returned 
thanks  to  the  Romans,  but  declined  their  aid,  the  struggle 
being  now  over.  About  the  same  time.  Hiero,  the  most 
powerful  kin^:^  of  Sicily,  visited  Rome  to  witness  the  games, 
and  distributed  two  hundred  thousand  modii  *  of  wheat  among 
the  people. 

II.  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  and 
Fulvius  JFlaccus,  in  whose  time  Hiero  came  to  Rome,  war  was 
carried  on,  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  against  the  ligurians, 

*  See  note  On  Coin.  Nep.  lah  of  Aiticu%  c  2. 
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and  a  triumph  obtained  over  them.  The  Carthaginians,  too, 
at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  ^renew  the  war,  soliciting  the 

Sardinians,  who,  by  an  article  of  the  peace,  were  bound  to 
submit  to  the  Romans,  to  rebel.  A  deputation,  however,  of 
the  Carthagiuians  came  to  Rome,  and  obtained  peace, 

III.  irnder  the  consulate  of  Titus  IVfanlius  Torquatus  and 
Cains  Attihus  "Rnll)us,  a  triumph  was  obtained  over  the  Sar- 
dinians; aud,  peace  bciii':^  concluded  on  all  sides,  the  Romans 
had  now  no  war  on  their  hands,  a  circumstance  which  had 
happened  to  them  but  once  before  since  the  boilding  of  the 
city,  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius. 

lY.  Lucius  Posthumius  Albinus  and  Cnsns  Fulvius  Centu- 
malus,  when  consuls,  conducted  a  war  i^nst  the  Illyrians ; 
and,  having  taken  many  of  their*  towns,  reduced  their 
kings  to  a  surrender,  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  a 
triumph  was  celebrated  over  the  Illyrians. 

Y.  When  Lucius  .^milius  was  consul,  a  vast  force  of  the 
Gauls  crossed  the  Alps  ;  but  all  Italy  united  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  Fabius  the  historian,  who  was 
present  in  that  war,  that  there  were  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  ready  for  the  contest.  Affairs,  however,  wore  brought  to 
a  successful  termination  by  the  consul  aloue  ;  forty  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  triumph  decreed  to  ji^milius. 

VI.  A  few  years  after,  a  battle  was  fought  with  the  Gauls 
within  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  an  end  put  to  the  war,  in  the 
consulship  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcel lus  and  Cnaeus  Cor- 
nelius Sclpio.  Maicellus  took  the  field  with  a  small  body  of 
horse,  and  slew  the  king  of  the  Gauls,  Yiridomaros,  with  his 
own  hand.  Afterwards,  in  coxyunction  with  his  colleague,  he 
cut  to  pieces  a  numerous  army  of  the  Oauls,  stormed  Milan, 
and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  to  Rome.  Maicellus,  at  his 
triumpli,  bore  the  spoils  of  the  Gaul,  fixed  upon  a  pole  on  his 
shoulders. 

Vli.  J 11  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Minucius  Rufus  and 
Publius  Cornelius,  war  was  made  upon  the  Istrians,  because 
they  had  plundered  some  ships  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
briuL^iii^'  ;i  supply  of  corn,  and  they  were  entirely  subdnod. 

Tn  the  same  year  the  second  Punic  war  was  commenced 
against  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  general  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  liis  age,  proceeded  to 
besiege  Saguntum,  a  cky  of  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the 
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Romans,  having  assembled  for  that  purpose  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  The  Romans 
mmed  him,  by  deputies  sent  for  the  purposr.  to  desist  from, 
hostilities,  but  he  refused  them  audience*  The  Romans  sent 
also  to  Carthage,  requiring  that  orders  should  be  sent  to 
Hannibal,  not  to  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people; 
but  the  reply  made  by  the  Carthaginians  promised  no  com- 
pliance. The  Saguntines  in  the  meantime,  worn  out  with 
famine,  were  Ukeu  bj  Hannibal,  and  put  to  dealii  with  the 
utmost  cniolty. 

VIII.  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  then  Tvent  with  an  array 
into  Spain,  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  into  Sicily.  War  was 
declared  against  the  Carthaginians.  HaTinibal,  leaving  his 
brother  Hasdruhal  in  Spain,  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  made 
a  way  over  the  Alps,  which,  in  that  part,  were  previously 
impassable.  He  is  said  to  have  broi:^ht  into  Italy  eighty 
thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand  horse^  and  thirty-seven  ele- 
phants. Numbers  of  the  Ligurians  and  Oauls  joined  him  on 
his  march.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  hearing  of  Hannibal's  arri- 
Tal  in  Italy,  conveyed  over  his  army  from  Sicily  to  Ariminum. 

IX.  The  first  to  meet  Hannibal  was  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  ;  a  battle  being  commenced,  and  his  troops  put  to  flight, 
he  retired  wounded  into  his  camp.  Sempronius  Gracchus  also 
came  to  an  engagement  with  him  near  the  river  Trebia,  and  he 
too  was  defeated.  Numbers  in  Italy  submitted  to  Hannibal ; 
who,  marching  from  thence  into  Tuscany,  encountered  the 
consul  ITlaminius.  Flaminius  himself  he  cut  off;  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  Romans  were  slain  ;  the  rest  saved  thena- 
selves  by  flight  Quintus  Fabius  INlaximus  wa^  afterwards 
sent  by  the  Eomana  to  oppose  Hannibal.  This  general,  by 
avoiding  an  engagementi  checked  his  impetuosity ;  and  soon 
after*  finding  a  ikvourable  opportunity,  defeated  mm. 

X.  In  the  five  hundred  and  fortieth  year  firom  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  Lucius  i^'imilius  and  Publius  Terentius  Varro 
were  sent  against  Ilaimibal,  and  took  the  place  of  Fabius,  who 
forewarned  both  tlie  consuls,  that  they  could  conquer  Hannibal, 
who  was  a  bold  and  energetic  leader,  only  by  declining  a 
pitched  battle  with  him.  But  an  enp^  if^'i  ment  bc^ng  brought  - 
on,  through  the  impetuosity  of  the  consul  Varro,  in  opposition 
to  his  colleague,  near  a  village  called  Oannre,  in  Apulia,  both 
the  consuls  were  defeated  by  HannibaL   In  this  battle  three 
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thousand  of  the  Africans  fell,  and  a  great  part  of  Hannibal's 
srmy  were  wounded.   The  Bomans,  lM>wever,  never  received 

80  severe  a  blow  at  any  period  of  the  Punic  wars ;  for  the 
consul  xiLmilius  Paulus  vva.s  killed  ;  twenty  officers  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank,  thirty  senators,  and  three  hundred  others 
of  noble  descent,  were  taken  or  slain,  as  well  as  forty  thousand 
foot-soldiers,  and  three  thousand  iive  hundred  horse.  During 
all  these  calamities,  however,  not  one  of  the  Rtnuans  deigned 
to  speak  of  peace.  A  number  of  slaves  were  set  free  and 
made  soldiers,  a  measure  never  before  adopted. 

XI.  After  this  battle,  several  cities  of  Italy,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  Romans,  went  over  to  Haimibal,  Hannibal 
made  proposals  to  the  Bomans  concerning  the  redemption  of 
the  prisoners,  bat  the  senate  replied,  that  "  such  citizens  as 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  wi&  arms  in  their  hands 
were  of  no  value  to  them.**  Hannibal  then  put  them  all  to 
death  with  various  tortures,  and  sent  three  modii  *  of  gold 
rings  to  Carthage,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  fingers  of 
Roman  knights,  senators,  and  soldiers.  In  the  nic;iniirne, 
Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  who  had  remained  in 
Spain  with  a  numerous  Rrmy,  in  order  to  reduce  all  that 
country  under  the  dominion  ot  the  Africans,  was  defeated  there 
by  the  two  Scipios,  the  Roman  generals,  and  lost  thirty-five 
thousand  men  in  the  battle ;  of  these  ten  thousand  were  made 
prisoners,  and  twenty-five  thousand  slain.  Upon  this,  twelve 
thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  elephants  were 
sent  to  him  by  the  Carthaginians  to  reinforce  his  army. 

XII.  In  the  fourth  year  after  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  consuls,  engaged  him 
with  success  at  Kola,  a  city  of  Campania.  But  Hannibal 
possessed  himself  of  several  of  the  Roman  cities  in  Apulia* 
iSalabria,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  About  this  time  also 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  offering 
him  assistance  against  the  Romans,  on  condition  that,  when  he 
had  subdued  them,  he,  in  turn,  should  receive  assistance  from 
Hannibal  against  the  Greeks.  But  Philip's  ambassadors  being 
taken,  and  the  affair  thus  discovered,  the  lumiaiis  ordered 
Marcus  Valerius  Laevinus  to  proceed  to  Macedonia,  and  Titus 
Manlius,  as  proconsul,  into  Sardinia ;  for  that  island  also,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Hannibal,  had  revolted  from  the  Romans.  ^ 

^    *  fiea  nots  on  d  Nep.  Life  of  Aiticii%  &  2*  ,  n  r>*^     ' ' *V 
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XIII.  Thus  war  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  four 
different  places  ;  in  Italy,  against  Hannibal;  in  Spain,  against 
Hasdrabal  his  brother;  in  Macedonia,  against  Philip;  in  | 
Sardinia,  against  the  Sardinians  and  another  Hasdrabal,  also  i 
a  Carthaginian.   Hasdrabal  was  taken  alive  by  Titus  MaiiUus  | 
the  proconsul,  who  bad  been  sent  into  Sardinia ;  twelve  thon-  ' 
sand  of  his  men  were  slain,  lifLeeu  liuuJred  made  prisoners, 
and  Sardinia  broujjht  nnder  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Man- 
lius,  being  thus  succes^lul,  brought  Hasdrabal  and  his  other 
prisoners  to  llome.  In  the  meantime.  Philip  also  was  defeated 

by  Laevinns  in  Macedonia,  and  Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  a  third 
brother  of  Hannibal,  by  the  Scipios  in  Spain. 

XIV.  In  the  tentli  year  after  Hannibal  s  arrival  in  Italy,  in 
the  consulship  of  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Cn«us  Falvios, 
Hannibal  advanced  within  foor  miles  of  Home,  and  his  cavaliy 
rode  ap  to  the  very  gates ;  bat  soon  after,  through  fear  of  the 
consuls,  who  were  coming  upon  him  with  an  army,  he  with- 
drew  into  Campania.  In  Spain,  the  two  Scipios,  who  had 
been  victorious  for  many  years,  were  killed  by  his  brother 
Hasdrubal ;  tbe  army  however  remsiined  in  fall  strength,  for 
the  generals  had  been  ensnared  rather  by  accident  than  the 
valour  of  the  enemy.  About  this  lime,  also,  a  great  |)art  of 
Sicily,  which  the  Africans  had  begun  to  appiDprian',  was 
recovered  l)y  the  consul  Marcellus,  and  vast  spoil  brought  to 
Home  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Syracuse.  In  Macedonia, 
LiBvinus  made  an  alliance  with  Philip,  and  several  of  the 
Grecian  states,  as  well  as  with  Attains,  king  of  Asia ;  and, 
proceeding  afterwards  to  Sicily,  took  Hanno,  a  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  at  the  city  of  Agrigentnmi  together  with  the 
town  itself,  and  sent  him  with  other  noble  prisoners  to  Rome.  | 
Forty  cities  he  obliged  to  surrender ;  twenty-six  he  carried  bj 
storm.  Thus  all  Sicily  being  recovered,  and  Macedonia  j 
humbled,  he  returned  with  great  glory  to  Ptome.  in  Italy. 
Hannibal,  attacking  Cnieus  Fulvius,  one  of  the  consuls,  by 
surprise,  cut  him  off,  together  with  eight  thousand  of  hk 
men. 

XV.  In  the  meantime,  Publius  Conielius  Scipio,  a  man 
almost  the  veiy  first  of  all  the  Piomans,  both  in  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages,  son  of  that  Publius  Scipio  who  had  carried 
on  the  war  there  before,  was  despatched,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  into  Spain,  where,  after  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios*  no 
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Boman  geoeral  -was  now  left.  He  took  Carihage,  in  Spain,  in 
which  the  Africans  kept  all  their  gold,  and  siWer,  and  warlike 

stores ;  he  took  also  a  number  of  hostages,  whom  the  Oartha- 
gmiaus  IiaJ  received  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  Mago,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  whom  he  sent  with  others  to  Rome. 
The  rejoicing  at  Rome  on  this  intellic^ence  was  very  great. 
Scipio  restored  the  Spanish  hostages  to  ilieir  parents ;  and  in 
cnii^rriuence  almost  all  the  Spaniards  unanimously  joined  him. 
Soon  after,  he  put  to  flight  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hanni- 
bal, and  took  a  great  quantity  of  spoil. 

XVI.  In  Italj,  meanwhile,  Qaintus  Fabios  Maximus,  one 
of  the  consuls,  recovered  Tarentnm,  where  a  great  body  of 
Hannibal's  troops  were  quartered,  and  cut  off  there  also 
CSarthalo,  one  of  Hannibal*s  generals;  twenty-five  thonsand 
of  the  prisoners  he  sold  for  slaves ;  the  spoil  he  divided  among 
the  soldiers;  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
prisoners,  he  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  At  this  time, 
several  of  the  Roman  cities,  which  had  gone  over  to  Hannibal, 
submitted  themselves  again  to  I \ibius  Maximus. 

In  the  following  year  Scipio  performed  extraordinary  exploits 
in  Spain,  and,  by  his  own  exertions  and  tliosc  of  his  brother, 
Lucius  Scipio,  recovered  seventy  cities.  In  Jtaly,  however, 
the  war  went  on  unsuccessfully,  for  Claudius  Marcelius  the 
consul  was  cut  off  by  Hannibal. 

XVI L  In  the  third  year  after  Scipio's  departure  for  Spain, 
he  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  A  king  of  Spain, 
whom  he  had  conquered  ih  a  great  battle,  he  received  into 
alliance;  and  was  the  first  that  refrained  from  demanding 
hostages  of  a  vanquished  enemy. 

XYIII.  Hannibal,  having  no  hope  that  Spain  could  be  held 
longer  against  Scipio,  summoned  from  it  Hasdrubal  his 
brother,  with  all  his  troops,  to  join  him  in  Italy.  Hasdrubal^ 
pursuing  the  same  route  by  which  Hannibal  had  gone,  fell  into 
an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  the  consuls  Appius  Claudius  Nero 
and  Marcus  Livius  Saliuatur,  near  Sena,  a  city  of  Picenum, 
but  fell  fighting  valiantly ;  his  numerous  forces  were  either 
taken  or  put  to  the  sword ;  am]  a  j^reat  quantity  of  jnrold  and 
silver  carried  off  to  Rome.  Hannibal  now  bepfan  to  despair  of 
tlic  issue  of  the  war,  and  an  accession  of  courage  was  felt  by 
the  Romans.  They,  therefore,  also  recalled  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  out  of  Spain ;  who  arrived  at  Borne  with  great  glory* 
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XIX.  In  the  oonfiulate  of  Quintus  CaBciHus  and  Ladns 
Valerius,  all  the  cities  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Bmttii,  whieh 
wew  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  sunendered  to  the 
Bomans* 

XX.  In  the  fourteenth  year  after  Hannibal's  invasion  of 
Italy,  Scipio,  who  liad  achieved  such  successes  in  Spain,  was 
created  consul,  and  sent  into  Africa:  a  man  in  whom  there 
was  tliuught  to  he  something  divine,  su  that  he  was  even 
imagined  to  hold  converse  with  the  gods.  Ho  encountered 
H  umo,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Atnca,  and 
destroyed  his  army.  In  a  second  battle  he  took  his  camp, 
with  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  eleven  thou- 
sand being  killed.  Sjphax,  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  joined 
the  Africans,  he  took  prisoner,  and  became  master  of  his 
camp.  Syphax  himself,  with  the  noblest  of  the  Nnmidians, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  spoil,  was  sent  by  Scipio  to  Rome;  cm  the 
news  of  which  event,  almost  all  Italy  forsook  Hannibal,  who 
was  desired  by  the  Carthaginians  to  return  to  Africa,  which 
Scipio  was  now  laying  waste. 

XXI.  Thus,  in  the  seventeenth  year  after  his  arrival,  Italy 
was  delivered  from  Hannibol,  and  lie  is  saitl  to  have  quitted  it 
with  teal's.  Ambassadors  from  the  Carthaginians  applied  to 
Scipio  for  peace,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  the  senate,  a 
truce  of  forty-five  days  being  allowed  for  their  journey  to  and 
from  Borne ;  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  accepted 
from  them.  The  senate  directed  that  a  peace  should  be  con- 
eluded  with  the  Oarthaginians  at  the  discretion  of  Scipio. 
Scipio  granted  it  on  these  conditions :  "  that  they  should  retain 
no  more  than  thirty  ships,  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  restore  all  the 
prisoners  and  deserters." 

XXII.  Hannibal  in  the  meantime  binding  in  Africa,  the 
treaty  was  intm-rupted.  Many  hostilities  were  committed  by 
the  Carthugiiuans  ;  yet  when  their  ambassadors,  as  they  wer^ 
returning  from  Home,  were  made  prisoners  by  some  Romar. 
troops,  they  were  by  Scipio's  orders  set  at  liberty.  Hannibal 
too,  being  defeated  by  Scipio  in  several  battles,*  expressed  alsi 
himself  ^  desire  for  peace.    A  conference  being  held,  peace 

•  Frequentibus  prceliis.]  Livy  does  not  seem  to  think  that  any  battle 
took  place  before  the  conference  ;  he,  however,  mentioua  that  Valerius 
Antias  speaks  of  one  having  oocumd  before  it,  b.  xxz.  29, 
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was  offered  on  the  siiiue  terms  as  before,  only  a  hundred  thou- 
sand puuiids  of  silver  were  added  to  the  former  five  hundred 
thousand,  on  account  of  their  late  pertidy.*  The  terms  were 
ansatisfkctory  tu  tlio  Carthaginians,  and  thej  ordered  Han- 
nibal to  continue  llie  war. 

The  war  was  carried  by  Scipio,  and  Masinissn,  another 
king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Scipio, 
to  the  veiy  walls  of  Carthage.  Hannibal  sent  three  spies 
into  Scipio 's  camp»  who  wetB  captured,  and  Scipio  ordered 
them  to  be  led  round  the  camp»  the  whole  army  to  be  shown 
ihem,  and  themselves  to  be  entertained  and  ^missed,  that 
tfaey  might  report  to  Hannibal  all  that  they  had  seen  among 
the  Romans. 

XXIII.  In  the  meantime  preparations  were  made  by  both 
generals  for  a  battle,  such  as  scarce  ever  occurred  in  any  age, 
since  they  were  the  ablest  commandei*s  tliat  ever  led  forces 
into  the  field.  Scipio  came  off  victorious,  having  almost 
captured  Hannibal  himself,  who  escaped  at  first  with  several 
horse,  then  with  twenty,  and  at  last  with  only  four.  There 
were  found  in  Hannibal's  camp  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,  and  eight  iuindred  of  gold,  with  plenty  of  stores.  After 
this  battle,  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Scipio  returned  to  Home,  and  triumphed  with  the  greatest 
glorj,  receiving  from  that  period  the  appellation  of  Africanus. 
Thus  the  second  Punic  war  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
nineteenth  year  after  it  began. 

*  Propter  novam  perfidiam.']  Eutropius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  speaks  of  "  many  hostilities"  having  been  committed  by  the 
Carthiaginians.  "Before  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  ami  while  their 
ambassadors  were  on  their  way  from  Rome,  the  Carthagiuiaus  had 
j^nndered  a  convoy  of  Scipio'a  driren  into  their  harbour  by  streas  of 
weather,  and  bad  lU-treated  ■ome  deputies  whom  Scipio  had  sent  to 
Carthage  to  complain  of  their  conduct.  See  Pdyb.  XV.  1 ;  Liv 
zxz.  24, ;  AppiaiL  de  Beb^        c  U^—TttehudBc 
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BOOK  IV. 

War  with  Philip,  ting  of  Macedonia,  T.  IT. — ^War  with  Antioclms,  ting 
of  Syria,  III.  IV.— Triumph  of  Fulviiis  over  the  ^toli&iis;  death 
of  Hannibal,  V. — War  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  with 
Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  VI. — VIII. — Successes  of  Mummiua  in 
Spain,  IX. — Third  Punic  war,  and  destruction  of  Cartluige,  X« 
—XII.— War  in  Macedonia  with  Pseudo-Philip,  XIIL— The 
Aehnan  war,  and  destroetton  of  Ck>riiitli,  XIV. — ^War  in  Haea* 
donia  with  Pseudo-Pmeus,  XV. — War  in  Spain  with  Viriatui^ 
XV L — Numantino  war  ended  by  Scipio,  X  V IL — Attalua  bequeaths 
hia  kingdom  to  the  Iloman  people,  XVIII. — Triumphs  of  Juniua 
Brutus  and  Scipio,  XIX.^ — War  in  Asia  with  Aristonicus,  XX. — 
Carthage  becomes  a  Roman  colony,  XX  f. — War  with  the  Transal- 
pine Gauls,  and  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni,  XXII. — A  colony 
aetUed  at  Narbonne ;  a  triumph  over  Dabnatia,  XXTTL — ^Unano- 
oesaful  war  with  the  Scordisci,  XXIV. — Triumphs  over  »*y«^ini^ 
and  Thrace,  XXY^War  with  Jugurtha»  XXVI.  XXYIL 

T.  An  FR  the  Punic  wa^temiinated,  the  Macedoniaa  war, 
against  King  Philip,  succeeded. 

II.  In  the  five  liundred  and  fifty-tirst  year  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  Titus  Quiutiua  f'lamiiiinus  was  sent  against 
King  Philip*  He  was  suocessful  in  his  undertaking ;  and 
peace  was  granted  to  Philip  on  these  conditions,  that  ''he 
should  not  make  war  on  those  states  of  Greece  which  the 
Eomans  had  defended  against  him ;  that  he  should  restore 
tfie  prisoners  and  deserters ;  that  he  should  retain  only  fifty 
vessels,  and  deliver  up  the  rest  to  the  Romans ;  that  he  should 
pay,  for  ten  years,  a  tribute  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  silver ;  and  give  his  own  son  Demetrius  as  a  hostage." 
Titus  Quiiitius  made  war  also  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  de- 
feated their  general  Nabis,  and  admitted  thera  into  alliance 
on  such  terms  as  he  thought  proper.  He  led  with  pfreat  pmle 
before  liis  chariot  hostages  of  most  noble  rank,  Demetrius  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  Armenes  the  son  of  Nabis. 

ITT.  The  Macedonian  war  being  thus  terminated,  the 
Syrian  war,  against  King  Antiochus,  succeeded,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipig  and  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio, 
To  this  Antiochus  Hannibal  had  joined  himself,  abandoning 
his  native  country,  Carthage,  to  escape  being  delivered  up  to 
the  Bomans.  Manius  Acilius  Olabrio  fought  sucoessfiilly  in 
Achaia.  The  camp  of  King  Antiochus  was  taken  by  an  attack 
in  the  night,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  flee*    To  Philip  his 
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son  Demetrius  was  restored,  for  having  assisted  the  Romans  in 

their  contest  with  Antiochus. 

IV.  In  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Caius 
f  Lajlius,  Scipio  Africanus  went  out  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother 
t  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  consul,  against  Antiochus. 
^  Hannibal,  who  was  with  Antiochus,  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
J  by  sea.  Antiochus  himself  was  afterwards  routed  by  Cornelius 
:  Scipio,  the  consul,  in  a  great  battle  at  Magnesia,  a  city  of 
c     Asia,  near  mount  Sipylus.     Eumenes,  who  founded  the  city 

of  Eumenia  in  Phrj'gia,  the  brother  of  king  Attains,  assisted 

the  Romans  in  that  engagement.  Fifty  thousand  foot,  and 
j5  three  thousand  horse  were  killed  in  that  battle  on  the  side  of 
7     the  king.     In  consequence.  King  Antiochus  sued  for  peace, 

which  was  granted  to  him,  though  vanquished,  by  the  senate, 
^  on  the  same  conditions  as  it  had  been  otlered  before  :  "  that  he 
I'     should  withdraw  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  confine  himself 

within  mount  Taurus ;   that  he  should  pay  ten  thousand 

talents,  and  give  twenty  hostages,  and  surrender  Hannibal, 

the  author  of  the  war."  All  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  Antio- 
:  chus  had  lost  in  this  w^ar,  were  given  to  Eumenes ;  many 
I  cities  also  were  granted  to  the  Rhodians,  who  had  assisted  the 
i    Romans  against  Antiochus.     Scipio  returned   to  Rome, 

and  celebrated  his  triumph  with  great  pomp;  and  he  also, 
c  after  tlie  example  of  his  brother,  received  the  name  of 
f  Asiaticus,  from  his  conquest  of  Asia ;  as  his  brother,  from 
t  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  had  been  sumamed  Africanus. 
r  V.  Under  the  consuls  Spurius  Posthumius  Albinus  and 
i  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus,  Marcus  Fulvius  triumphed  for 
)f  conquering  the  ^tolians.  Hannibal,  who,  on  the  defeat  of 
p  Antiochus,  had  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  that  he 
>  might  not  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  was  demanded  also 
i  at  his  hands  by  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus ;  and,  as  he 
5     seemed  likely  to  be  surrendered,  he  drank  poison,  and  was 

buried  at  Libyssa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Nicomedians. 
i        VI.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
;     both  waged  war  with  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  given  aid 

to  the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  his  son  Perseus  took  up 
i     arms  again  in  Macedonia,  having  levied  great  forces  for  the 

war,  and  having  as  allies  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the  king 
';  of  Illyricum,  whose  name  was  Gentius.  On  the  side  of  the 
J     Romans  were  Eumenes,  king  of  Asia,  Ariarathes  of  Cappa- 
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docia,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Masinissa  of 
Namidia.  Frusias,  the  king  of  Bithynia,  although  he  bad 
manried  the  sister  of  Perseus,  reBiaixied  neutral*  The  general 
cf  the  Romans,  the  consul  Publtus  Licinius,  ms  defeated  by 
Perseus  in  a  severe  engagement ;  yet  the  Romans,  although 
vanquished,  refused  peace  to  Ihe  king  when  he  solicited  it, 
except  on  condition  that  he  should  suiTeiiJer  liimself  and  his 
people  lu  Llie  senate  and  the  people  of  Home.  The  consul 
Lucius  ^^^uiilius  Paulus  was  afterwards  sent  against  him, 
and  the  praetor  Caius  Anicius  into  Illyricum  against  Gen- 
tius :  hut  Gentius,  heing  defeated  with  ease  in  a  single  hattle, 
soon  surrendered ;  and  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  two  sons, 
and  his  brother,  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the  power  of  tbe 
Romans.  Thus  the  war  was  terminated  within  thirty  days, 
and  the  news  of  Gentius's  defeat  arrived  before  it  was  an* 
nounced  that  the  war  had  been  begun. 

VII.  The  consul  ^milius  Paulus  came  to  a  battle  with 
Perseus  on  the  Srd  of  September,  and  defeated  him,  killing 
twenty  thousand  of  his  infantry  ;  the  cavalry  which  remained 
with  the  king  was  unbrolien  ,  uu  the  side  of  the  lloinaiis  only 
a  hundred  men  were  misjsiiig.  All  the  cities  of  IMaceduuia. 
that  Perseus  had  under  his  sway,  suhmitted  to  the  Roraaus. 
The  king  himself,  deserted  by  Iris  friends,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Paulus  ;  but  Paulus  treated  him  with  respect,  and  not  as 
a  vanquished  enemy,  for,  when  he  desired  to  prostrate  liimself 
at  his  feet,  he  would  not  permit  him,  but  placed  him  in  a 
seat  by  his  side.  The  terms  gianted  to  the  Macedonians  and 
lUyrians  were  th^e,  "  that  they  might  remain  free,  on  paying 
half  the  tribute  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to 
their  kings that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  Boman  people 
COD  tended  with  a  view  to  equity  and  not  to  covetousness : 
and  tliese  terms  Paulus  proclaimed  in  an  assembly  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  entertaining  the  ambassadors  of  several 
states,  who  had  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  'with  a  Tiio:5t 
sumptuous  feast;  saying  that  "it  ought  to  be  possible  fc»r  the 
same  individual  to  be  victorious  in  war  and  elegant  in  his 
entertainments.'* 

VIIL  Shortly  after  he  took  seventy  cities  of  Epima,  which 
had  resumed  hostilities ;  the  booty  he  distributed  among  his 
soldiers.  He  then  returned  to  Rome  with  great  display,  in  a 
yecnel  belonging  to  Perseus^  which  is  xecorded  to  have  been  of 
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such  extraordinary  magnitude,  that  it  contained  sixteen  banks 
of  oars.  He  celebrated  his  triumph  most  magnificently  in  a 
golden  car,  mth  his  two  sons  standing  on  each  side  of  him ; 
&e  two  sons  of  Perseus,  and  Perseus  himself,  then  forty^five 

jeai-s  of  age,  were  led  in  procession  before  the  car.  After 
uEmilius,  Cams  Anicius  also  celebrated  a  triumph  on  account 
of  the  Illyrians ;  m  which  Geiitius,  yviih  his  brother  and  sons, 
were  led  before  his  car.  To  witness  iliis  spectacle  the  kings  of 
several  nations  came  to  Home  ;  among  others,  even  Attalus 
and  Eumenes,  kings  of  Asia,  and  Prusias,  king  of  Bitliynia ; 
who  were  entertained  with  great  consideration,  and,  by  per- 
mission of  the  senate,  deposited  the  presents  which  they  had 
hrought  in  the  Capitol.  Pruaiaa  also  entrusted  his  son  Nico- 
medes  to  the  senate. 

IX.  In  the  year  following  Lucius  Memmius  was  successful 
in  the  war  in  Spain.  Marcellus  the  consul  afterwards  met 
with  success  in  the  same  country. 

X.  A  third  war  was  then  undertaken  against  Carthage,  m 
the  six  luuidred  and  second*'  year  from  the  buUding  of  the 
city,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Manlius  Censorinus  and 
Marcus  Mamiius,  and  in  the  iifty-firet  year  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  consuls  in  consequence 
proceeded  to  attack  Carthage.  Hasdnibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  engaged  them ;  Phamea,  another  general,  had  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry.  At  that  time,  ScipiOt 
the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus,  served  in  the  army  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune,  for  whom  great  fear  and  respect  was  felt 
by  all ;  for  he  was  regarded  as  eminently  brave  and  skilful  in 
the  field*  Many  enterprises  were  accordingly  conducted  with 
success  by  his  .agency ;  nor  did  Hasdnibal  or  Phamea  shrink 
from  anything  more  than  engaging  witli  lliat  pait  ui  the  aimy 
in  which  Scipio  commanded. 

XI.  About  the  same  time,  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
had  been  an  ally  of  the  lloman  people  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
died  in  the  ninetj-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him 

*  AUero,]  The  Greek  traiiBlator  gives  hi,  in  which  t!gmficati<m  be 
Beams  to  have  taken  aUero  ;  as  also  in  i  18.   On  this  point  the  learned 

are  constantly  disputing,  and  especially  on  the  49th  epitome  of  liyy, 
where  Dukcr  does  uot  decide  whether  aUei'  ^igTiifies  first  or  second. — 
Tzschucke,  I  consider  tliat  alter,  used  as  in  this  })H88age,  and  as  in  i.  lb, 
always  signifies  second.  In  such  phi^ases  as  alter  ah  tbndecimo^  Vii^« 
Ed.  viii.  39,  it  of  course  has  a  different  Bigni^cation. 
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forty-four  sons.    He  appointed  Scipio  to  diride  bis  kingdom 

amongst  his  sons. 

XII.  As  the  name  of  Scipio  had  already  hecome  famous,  he 
was  created  consul,  although  but  a  young  man,  and  sent 
against  Carthage.  Ha  took  it  and  dcmoHshed  it :  the  spoils 
found  there,  ^Yhich  had  been  amassed  bv  Carthaj^e  from  the 
ruins  of  various  cities,  and  the  ornaments  of  towns,  he  restored 
to  such  cities  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  as  recognized  their 
own.  Thus  Carthage,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  after  its 
foundation,  was  destroyed.  Scipio  earned  the  same  title  which 
his  grandfather  had  gained,  heing,  on  account  of  his  valour, 
called  Africanus  Junior. 

XIII.  In  the  meantime  a  certain  Pseudo-Philip  took  up 
arms  in  Macedonia,  and  defeated  Publius  Juvencius,  a  Roman 
praetor,  who  had  been  sent  out  against  him,  wiili  a  teiiible 
slaughter.  After  him  Quintus  Ca^cilius  Metellus  was  sent  by 
the  Romans  as  general  against  this  pretended  Philip,  and, 
liaving  slain  twenty-live  thousand  of  bis  soldiers,  recovered 
Macedonia,  and  took  the  impostor  himself  prisoner 

XIV.  War  was  also  declared  against  Corinth,  the  noblest 
city  of  Greece,  on  account  of  an  affix>nt  offered  to  a  Roman 
embassy.  That  city  Mummius  the  consul  took  and  demolished. 
Three  most  remarkable  triumphs  therefore  were  celebrated  at 
Borne  at  the  same  time,  that  of  Scipio  for  Africa,  before  whose 
chariot  Hasdrubal  was  led ;  that  of  Metellus  for  Macedonia, 
before  whose  chariot  walked  Andriscus,  also  called  Pseudo- 
Philip  ;  and  that  of  Mummius  for  Corinth,  before  whom  brazen 
statues,  jyictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  that  celebrated  city, 
were  carried. 

XV.  In  Macedonia,  meanwhile,  a  Pseu do-Perseus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  collecting  the  slaves,  took 
up  arms,  and,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  seven- 
teen  thousand  fighting  men,  was  defeated  by  Tremellius  the 
quaestor.  [At  this  time  a  hermaphrodite  was  discovered  at 
Rome,  and  drowned  in  the  sea  by  order  of  the  soothsayers*]* 

XVI.  About  the  same  time  Metellus  had  singular  success 

*  Th«  sentence  in  brabkets  is  not  found  in  all  mantuoripts]';  nor  is 
it  acknowledged  by  the  Qreek  translator.  Verheyk,  CeUarioBy  and 
Tzschucke  omit  it.  **  Some  say  that  this  hermaphixxlite  was  born  in 
the  following  year,  and  that  a  great  peatilenoe  fffluniftdi" — M'adam§ 
Jktdcr,  See  Livy,  zzvii.  11,  87 ;  zzxt.  12. 
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against  the  Spaniards  in  Celtilirnfl.  Quintus  Pompeius  suc- 
ceeded him.  Not  long  after  Quintus  Coepio  was  also  sent  to 
the  same  war,  Avhich  a  leader  named  Viriathus  was  still  keep- 
ing up  against  the  Komans  in  Lusitania;  through  fear  of 
whom  Viriathus  was  killed  hy  his  own  men.  after  he  had  kept 
Spain  in  a  state  of  excitement  against  the  Bomans  for  foiuteen 
years.  He  was  at  first  a  shepherd,  then  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  at  last  he  stirred  up  so  many  powerful  nations  to 
war*  that  he  was  considered  as  the  protector  of  Spain  against 
the  Romans.  When  his  assassins  asked  a  reward  of  the 
consul  Cfepio,  they  received  for  answer,  that  "it  was  never 
pleasing  to  the  Homans,  that  a  general  should  be  killed  bj  his 
own  soldiers." 

XVII.  The  consul  Quintus  Pompeius  being  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Is  tiuiaiilim  s,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Spain, 
marlp  an  ignominious  peace  with  them.  After  him,  the  consul 
Caius  Hostilius  Mancinus  again  concluded  a  dishonourable 
peace  with  the  Numantines,  which  the  people  and  senate 
ordered  to  be  annulled,  and  Mancinus  himself  to  be  given  up 
to  the  enemy,  that  they  might  avenge  themselves  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  treaty  on  him  with  whom  they  had  made  it.* 
After  such  signal  disgrace,  therefore,  with  which  the  Boman 
armies  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  Numaatines,  Fublius 
Scipio  Africanus  was  made  consul  a  second  time,  and  sent  to 
Numantia.  He  reformed,  in  the  first  place,  the  dissolute  and 
idle  soldiery,  rather  by  inuring  them  to  labour  than  by  punish- 
ment, and  without  any  great  severity.  He  then  took  several 
cities  of  Sp^in,  some  by  force,  and  allowing  others  to  surren- 
der. At  last  he  rerluced  Numantia  itself  by  famine,  after  it 
had  been  long  besieged,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
received  the  rest  of  the  province  into  alliance. 

XVIII.  About  this  time  Attains,  king  of  Asia,  the  brother 
of  £umenes,  died,  and  left  the  Boman  people  his  heir.  Thus 
Asia  was  added  to  the  Eoman  empire  by  will. 

XIX.  Shortly  after,  also,  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  triumphed 
with  great  glory  over  the  Galladcians  aud  Lusitanians ;  and 
Fablius  Scipio  Africanus  had  a  second  triumph  over  the  Nu- 
mantines.  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  his  first  triumph  for  his 
exploits  in  Africa. 

XX.  A  war  in  the  meantime  was  kindled  in  Asia  by  Aris- 

•  See  Florus,  n.  18 ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  1,  90,  Bohu'a  CI.  Library. 
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toniciis,  the  son  of  Eumenes  by  a  concubine :  this  Eumenes 
was  the  brother  of  AtlaUis.  Ap^aiust  him  was  sent  out  Publius 
Liciniiis  Crassns.  who  had  !in)}>le  assistance  from  aevriul  kings, 
for  not  only  iSiconi 'les,  the  kin<^  of  Bithynia,  supporieJ  the 
Romans,  but  also  ]\iiLhndates  km^?  of  Pontus,  with  whom  thev 
had  afterwards  a  very  great  war,  as  well  as  Aharathea^  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  FyleBmenes  of  Paphlagoiiia.  Crassus  not- 
withstanding was  defeated,  and  killed  in  battle ;  his  head  was 
carried  to  Aristonicus,  and  his  bodj  buried  at  Smyrna.  Soon 
after  Perpema,  the  Roman  consul,  who  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Crasstts,  hearing  of  the  event  of  the  war,  hastened  to 
Asia ;  and  defeating  Aristonious  in  battle,  near  the  cit^  Strato- 
nice  to  which  he  hadf!ed,  reduced  him  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Aristonicus,  by  command  of  the  senate,  was  strangled  in 
prison  at  Rome  ;  for  a  triumph  could  not  be  celebmted  on  bis 
account,  because  i^erpema  had  died  at  Pergamu»  on  his 
return. 

XXI.  In  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Csecilius  Metellus  and 
Titus  Qiiintius  Flamininus,  Carthage  in  Africa,  which  still 
exists,  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  senate,  two  and  twenty  yean 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Scipio.  A  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  was  sent  out  thither. 

XXII.  In  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-serenth  year  finom 
the  founding  of  the  city.  Gains  Gassius  Longinns  and  Sextos 
Doraitius  Calvinus,  the  consuls,  made  war  upon  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  and  the  city  of  tbe  Arverni,  at  that  time  verr 
distinguished,  and  their  king,  Bitiiitus ;  and  blew  a  va»i 
number  of  men  near  the  river  Iilioiie.  A  great  booty,  consist- 
ing of  the  golden  collars  of  tlie  (lauls,  was  brought  to  Rome. 
Bituitus  surrendered  himself  to  Domitius,  and  was  conveyed 
by  him  to  Borne ;  and  both  consuls  triumphed  with  great 
glory. 

XXIII.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Porcius  Gato  and 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  in  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-third  year 
from  the  bnilding  of  the  city,  a  colony  was  led  out  to  Narbonne 
in  Gaul.  Afterwards  a  triumph  was  obtained  over  Dalmaiia 
by  the  consuls  Lucius  Metellus  and  Quintus  Mucins  Scaevola. 

XXIV.  In  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  the  consul  Caius  Cato  made  war  upon  the 
Scurdisci,  and  fought  with  them  to  his  dishonour. 

XXY.  When  Caius  Csecilius  Metellus  and  GnsQus  Carbo 
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were  codsuIs,  the  Metelli,  two  brothers,  had  triumphs  on  the 
same  day,  one  for  Sardinia,  the  other  for  Thrace ;  and  news 
was  brought  to  fiome,  Uiat  the  Cimbri  had  croesed  from  Oaul 
into  Italy. 

XXYI.  In  the  consulship  of  Fublius  Scipio  Nasica  and 
Lncius  Oalpuniius  Bestia,  war  was  made  upon  Jugurtha,  king 
of  Numidia»  because  he  had  murdered  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
the  sons  of  Micipsa,  his  cousins,  princes,  and  allies  of  the 

Roman  people.  The  consul  Calpumius  Bestia  being  sent 
against  hiin,  wds  corrupted  by  the  kiog'b  money,  and  con- 
cluded a  most  iguominious  treaty  of  j»eace  with  him,  which 
was  afterwards  repudiated  by  the  senate.  Spurins  Albinus 
Postumius  proceeded  against  iimi  in  tlie  following  year  :  he 
also,  through  the  n'^^ency  of  his  brother,  fought  agaiust  the 
Numidians  to  his  disgi'ace. 

XXYI  I.  In  the  third  place,  the  consul  Quintus  Ciecilius 
Metellus  being  sent  out  against  him,  brought  back  the  army, 
which  he  reformed  with  great  severity  and  judgment,  without 
exercising  cruelty  on  any  one,  to  the  ancient  Roman  discipline. 
He  defeated  Jugurtha  in  various  battles,  killed  or  captured  his 
elephants,  and  obliged  many  of  his  towns  to  surrender ;  and, 
when  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  tlie  war,  was  succeeded 
by  Caius  Marius.  Marius  overthrew  both  Jugurtha  and  Boc- 
chus,  the  king  of  Mauritania,  who  had  undertaken  to  afford 
abbibiance  to  Jugurtha;  he  also  took  several  towns  in  Nuiiiidia, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  having,  through  tlie  instrumentality 
of  his  qnoBStor  Cornelius  Sylla,  a  distinguished  man,  taken 
Jugurtha  prisoner,  whom  liocchus,  who  had  before  ibught  for 
him,  betrayed. 

In  Gaul,  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  bv  Marcus  Junius 
.Silanus.  the  colleague  of  Quintus  Metellus,  the  Scordisci  aud 
Triballi  in  Macedonia  by  Minn  ti  us  Rufus,  and  the  Lusitani  in 
Spain  by  Servilius  Csepio ;  and  two  triumphs  were  celebrated 
on  account  of  Jugurtha,  the  first  by  Metellus,  the  second  by 
Marius.  It  was  before  the  chariot  of  Marius,  however,  that 
Jugurtha,  with  his  two  sons,  was  led  in  chains ;  and  he  was 
soon  afiter,  by  order  of  the  consul,  strangled  in  prison.  ^ 
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The  war  with  the  Cimbri,  Teutones.  and  their  allies,  I.  IT. — The  Social 
war,  iil. — The  Civil  war  between  Maiius  and  Sylla,  IV.— -The 
Mithridaiic  war ;  the  Tfaraciui ;  oontinuation  andf  ooncLuBion  of 
fhe  aril  war,  V.— IX. 

I.  While  the  war  was  going  on  in  Numidia  against  Jugartba, 
the  Roman  consuls,  Marcus  Manlius  and  Quintus  Caepio,  were 
defeated  by  the  Oimbri.  Teutones^  Tigurini,  and  Ambrones, 
nations  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  near  the  river  Rhone ;  and, 
being  reduced  by  a  terrible  slaughter,  lost  their  very  camp,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  army.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation at  Borne,  such  as  was  Ecaicely  experienced  daring 
the  Punic  wars  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  from  dread  that  the 
Gauls  might  again  march  to  the  city.  Marius,  in  consequence, 
after  his  victory  over  Jugurtha,  was  created  consul  the  secoiid 
time,  and  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  was  com- 
mitted tu  his  management.  The  consulsliiji  was  also  conlViTed 
on  him  a  tliird  and  fourth  time,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
with  the  Cunbri  being  protracted ;  but  in  his  fourth  consul- 
ship he  had  for  his  colleague  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus.  He 
came  to  battle,  accordingly,*  with  the  Cimbri,  and  in  two 
engagements  killed  twc  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  eighty  thousand  prisoners,  with  their  general  Teutobo- 
dos ;  for  which  service  he  was  elected  consul  a  fifth  time 
during  his  absence. 

II.  In  the  meantime  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  whose 
force  was  stiU  innumerable,  passed  over  into  Italy.  Another 
battle  was  fought  with  them,  by  Caius  Marius  and  Quintus 
Catulus,  though  with  greater  success  on  the  part  of  Catulus  : 
for  in  that  battle,  in  winch  they  both  commanded,  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  were  eitlier  slam  in  tlie  field  or  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  sixty  thousand  taken  piisoiicis.  Of  the  Koman 
soldiers  jn  the  two  armies  three  hundred  fell.  Thirty- tliree 
standards  were  taken  from  the  Cimbri ;  of  whicli  the  army 
of  Marius  captured  two,  that  of  Catulus  thirty-one.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  war :  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  both  the 
consuls. 

IIL  In  the  consulship  of  Sextus  Julius  Cssar  and  Lucius 

*  Ttaque,]  Eutropiiis  aeems  to  intimate  that  it  was  because  Marius 
had  Catolua  for  bia  colleague  that  ha  proceeded  to  engage  the  Cunbri. 
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Maicius  Philippus,  in  the  sk  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  year 
from  the  buildiug  of  the  city,  when  almost  all  other  waiB  were 
at  an  end,  the  Piceni,  Marsi,  and  Peligni,  excited  a  most 
dangerous  war  in  Italy ;  for  after  they  had  lived  for  iiiaiij 
years  in  subjection  to  tlie  Roman  people,  they  now  began  to 
assert  their  claim  U>  equ.d  privileges.  This  was  a  very  de- 
siniciive  war.  Pnblius  Kutilius,  one  of  the  consuls,  C^pio,  a 
nobleman  in  the  tiower  ot"  bis  age,  and  Porcius  Cnto,  another 
consul,  were  killed  in  it.  The  generals  against  the  Romans 
an  the  part  of  the  Piceni  and  Marsi  were  Titus  Vettius, 
Hierius  Asinius,  Titus  Herenniua,  and  Aulus  Cluentios. 
The  Romans  fought  against  them  successfully  under  the  con- 
duct of  Oaius  Marius,  who  had  now  been  made  consul  for  the 
sixth  time,  also  under  Gn»us  Pompey,  but  particularly  under 
Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla,  who,  among  other  signal  exploits, 
80  completely  routed  Cluentius,  one  of  the  enemy  s  generals, 
with  his  numerous  forces,  that  he  lost  only  one  man  of  his  own 
army.  The  war,  however,  was  protracted  for  four  years,  with 
great  havoc  ;  at  length,  in  the  fifth,  it  was  terminated  by 
Lucius  Cuniclius  Sylla  when  consul,  who  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  many  occasiuus  when  pnetor  in  the 
flame  war. 

IV.  In  the  six  hundred  and  sixtv  second  year  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  the  first  civil  war  began  at  Rome  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  also  the  Mithridatic  war.  Marius,  when  in 
his  sixth  consulship,  gave  rise  to  the  Civil  war;  for  when 
Syllft,  the  consul,  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithri- 
datesy'who  had  possessed  himself  of  Asia  and  Achaia,  and 
delayed  his  army  for  a  short  time  in  Campania,  in  order  that 
the  remains  of  the  Social  war,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
and  which  had  been  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  Italy,' 
might  be  extinguished,  Marius  showed  himself  ambitious  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Mithridatic  war.  Sylla,  being  incensed  at 
this  conduct,  uiarobed  to  Rome  with  his  array.  There  he 
fought  with  Marius  and  Sulpicius  ;  he  was  the  fii*st  to  <  uter 
the  city  in  arms ;  Sulpicius  he  killed  ;  Marius  he  put  to  flii;lit; 
and  then,  having  appointed  Cnseus  Octavius  and  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Ginua  the  consuls  for  the  year  eusumg,  set  out  for 
Asia. 

V.  For  Mithridates,  who  was  king  of  Pontus,  and  possessed 
Armenia  Minor  and  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Pontic  sea  with 
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the  Bosphorn?;.  first  ntt(  rnptod  t^)  rxpel  Nicomeues,  an  allv  of 
the  Romans,  from  liithynia;  s^miiiig  word  to  the  srii;it»\  that 
he  was  going  to  make  war  npoii  him  on  account  oi  the  injuries 
which  he  had  received.  Answer  was  returned  by  the  senate  to 
Hithridates^  that  if  he  did  bo  be  himself  should  feel  the 
Height  of  a  war  from  the  Romans*  Incensed  at  this  replj«  he 
immediatelj  invaded  Oftppadocia»  and  expelled  from  thence 
Aiiobaizanee  the  king,  an  ally  of  the  Boman  people.  He  next 
marched  into  Bithvnia  and  PaphlagoniSt  driTing  out  the  kings, 
^Ittmenee  and  Nioomedes,  who  were  also  in  lulianoe  with  & 
Romans.  He  then  hastened  to  Ephesos,  and  sent  letters  into 
all  parts  of  Asia,  with  directions  that  wherever  any  Roman 
citizens  should  be  found,  thej  should  all  be  put  to  death  the 
same  day. 

VT.  In  tlie  njeantimo  Athens  also,  a  citv  of  Achaia,  was 
delivered  np  to  ^[ithridates  by  Aristiou  an  Athenian.  For 
Mithridates  had  previously  sent  Archelans,  his  general,  into 
Achaia,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  by 
whom  the  rest  of  Greece  was  also  oocnpied.  Sylla  besieged 
Archelans  at  the  Pineeus  near  Athens,  and  took  the  city  itself. 
Engaging  afterwards  in  kittle  with  Archelans,  he  gave  him 
SQch  a  defeat^  that  ont  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of 
the  army  of  Archelans  scarce  ten  remained ;  while  of  thi^t  of 
8jlla  only  fourteen  were  killed.  Mithridates,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  battle,  sent  seven^  thousand  chosen  troops 
ont  of  Asia  to  Archelans,  with  whom  Sylla  came  again  to  im 
engagement.  In  the  first  bauk  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  i  )iogenes,  the  son  of  Archelans  ;  in  the  second 
the  entire  forces  of  Mithridates  wtie  cut  off.  Archelaas 
himself  lay  hid  for  three  days,  sinpt  of  his  armour,  in  the 
niarslies.  On  the  news  of  this  state  of  thmgs,  Mithridates 
sent  orders  to  treat  with  8ylla  concerning  peace. 

VI 1.  In  the  meantime  Sylla  also  reduced  part  of  the  Dar- 
danians,  Scordisci,  Dalmatians,  and  Moedians,  and  granted 
terms  of  alliance  to  the  rest.  But  when  ambassadom  aniTed 
from  King  Mithridates  to  treat  about  fpeace,  Sylla  replied 
that  he  would  grant  it  on  no  other  condition  than  that  he 
should  quit  the  countries  on  which  he  had  seized,  and  with- 
draw  into  his  own  dominions.  Afte^mirds,  however,  the  two 
came  to  a  coDference,  and  peace  was  settled  between  them,  in 
order  that  Sylla»  who  was  in  haste  to  proceed  to  the  Civil  war. 
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might  leave  no  danger  in  bis  rear  ;  for  while  Sylla  was  victo- 
rious  over  Mitbridates  in  Acbaia  and  Asia,  ^larius,  who  hud 
been  driven  froui  tbo  city,  and  Cornelius  Ciuiia,  one  of  the 
consuls,  bad  recommenced  iiostililies  in  Italy,  and  enienug 
Rome,  put  to  dcMth  the  noblest  of  the  senatore  and  others  of 
consular  rank,  proscribed  many,  and  pulling  down  the  house  of 
Sylla  himsell^  forced  hi«  sons  and  wife  to  seek  safety  by  flight; 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  senate*  hastily  quitdng  the  city,  fled 
to  Sylla  in  Greece,  entreating  him  to  eome  to  the  support 
.  his  country.  He  accordingly  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  con- 
duet  the*Civil  war  )igainst  the  consuls  Norbanus  and  Sdpio. 
In  the  first  battle  he  engaged  with  Norbanus  not  far  from  Capua, 
when  he  killed  seven  thousand  of  his  men.  and  took  six  thou- 
sand prisonei*s,  losing  only  ii  hundred  and  twenty  four  of  his 
own  armv.  From  thence  be  directed  bis  efTorts  acfainst 
Scipio,  and  before  a  battle  was  fouglit,  or  any  blood  shed,  he 
received  the  surrender  of  his  whole  army. 

VII  r.  But  on  a  change  of  consuls  at  Rome,  and  the  election 
of  Marius,  the  son  of  Marius,  and  Papirius  Carbo  to  the  con- 
sulate, Sylla  again  came  to  battle  with  Marius  the  younger, 
and  killed  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  four 
hundred*  Immediately  afterwards  also  he  entered  the  city. 
He  then  pursued  Marius,  the  younger,  to  PrBBueste*  be* 
sieged  him  there,  and  drove  him  even  to  self-destruction.  Ha 
afterwards  fought  a  terrible  battle  with  Laraponitw  and  Cari- 
nas, the  leaders  of  the  Marian  faction,  near  the  Colline  gate. 
The  number  of  tbe  enemy  in  that  Imttle  against  Sylln  it:>  said 
to  have  been  seventy  thousand  :  twrUc  thousand  surrendered 
themselves  to  Sylla :  the  rest  were  cut  off  in  the  field,  in  the 
camp,  or  in  the  pui'suit,  by  the  insatialde  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  Cnseus  Carbo  also,  the  other  consul,  fled  from 
Ariminum  into  Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cnceus  Pompey; 
to  whom,  although  but  a  young  man,  being  only  one*and-twenty 
years  of  age,  Sylla,  perceiving  his  activity,  had  committed  the 
management  of  his  troops,  so  that  he  was  accounted  second 
only  to  Sylk  himself. 

IX.  Carbo,  then,  being  killed,  Pompey  recovered  Sicily. 
Crossing  next  over  into  Africa,  he  put  to  death  Domitius,  a 
leader  on  tbe  side  of  Marius,  and  Hiarbas  tbe  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  had  given  assistance  to  Domiiius.  After  these 
events,  Sylla  celebrated  a  triumph  with  gieat  pomp  for  his 
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success  against  Mithridates.  Cnaeus  Pompey  also,  Avlnie  onlj 
in  his  twenty -fourth  year,  was  allowed  a  triumph  for  his  victo- 
ries iij  Africa,  a  privilege  which  hdd  l>eeu  granted  to  no  Roman 
before  him.  Such  was  the  termination  of  two  most  lament- 
able wars,  the  Italiaa,  abo  called  the  Social,  and  the  Civil, 
which  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  twenty-four  of 
consular  rank,  seven  of  pnstoxian,  sixty  of  that  of  »dile,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  senators. 


BOOK.  VI. 

War  with  Sertorius  in  Spain ;  waria  iii  Macedonia,  Fampbylia,  Cilicia, 
and  Daknatia,  L — IV. — NioomedeBy  kmg  of  Bithyitia,  mak^s  the 
Romans  hia  heira;  contmuation  of  the  wiur  -mib.  Mithridates; 
wan  with  the  slaves,  pirateiy  and  Macedonians,  Y. —  Xll.~  \  <  U 

of  Pompey  against  Tigninef?,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  XI II. 
XIV. — Conspu'acy  of  Catiline,  XV.— Triumphs  of  Pompey  and 
Metellus,  XVI. — Wars  of  C»sar  in  Gaul,  XVII. — Proceedings  of 
CrasBus  in  Pai  tiiiu,  XVIIL — CivU  war  between  Cajoar  and  Poiiipey, 
XIX.— XXV. 

I.  In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  j^^milius  Lepidus  and 
Quintus  Catulus,  after  Sylla  had  composed  the  troubles  of  the 
state,  new  wars  broke  out ;  one  in  Spain,  another  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  a  third  in  Macedonia,  a  fourth  in  Dalmatia.  Ser- 
toritts,  who  had  taken  the  side  of  Marius,  dreading  the  &te  of 
others  who  had  been  cut  off,  excited  the  Spaniards  to  a  war. 
The  generals  sent  against  him  were  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  son  of  that  Metellus  who  had  subdued  Jugurtba,  and  the 
piieior  Lucius  Doiniuus.  Doiuiiiuh  was  killed  by  Hirtuleius, 
Sertorius's  general.  Metellus  contended  against  Sertorius 
with  vdri(jos  buccess.  At  length,  as  Metellus  wab  ilmuLflit 
singly  unequal  to  the  war,  Cnaeus  Pompey  was  sent  into  bpam. 
Thus,  two  generals  being  opposed  to  him,  Sertorius  ofteu 
fought  with  very  uncertain  fortune.  At  last,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers,  and 
an  end  made  of  the  war  by  Cnseus  Pompey,  at  that  time  but  a 
young  man,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Pius ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Spain  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Boman 
people. 
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II.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulate, 
was  sent  into  Macedonia.  He  had  some  Hkirmishes  with 
different  tribes  that  inliabited  the  province  of  Khodopa,*  and 
there  fell  ill  and  died.  CnaBus  Scribonius  Curio,  on  the 
termination  of  his  consulship,  was  sent  to  succeed  him.  He 
conquered  the  Dardaniaas,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  within  three  years. 

ILL  Publius  ServiliuSi  an  energetic  man,  was  sent,  after  his 
consulate,  into  Cilicia  and  Pamphjlia.  He  reduced  Cilicia, 
besieged  and  took  the  most  eminent  cities  of  Ljcia,  amonsst 
them  Pbaselis,  Olympus*  and  Corycus.  The  Isauri  he  also 
attacked,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  and,  within  three  years, 
put  an  end  Lo  the  wdv.  lie  \\d6  the  first  of  tlio  riuinaiis  that 
mart  lied  over  Mount  Taurus.  On  his  return,  he  was  granted 
a  truuuph,  and  acquired  the  surname  of  Isauricus. 

IV.  Cnajus  Cosconius  wan  seut  iuto  Illyricum  as  proconsul. 
He  reduced  a  great  part  ot  I )almatia,  took  Saloiue,  and,  having 
made  an  end  oi  the  war,  returned  to  JEUime  after  an  absence 
of  two  years. 

V.  About  the  same  time,  the  consul  Marcus  ^milius 
Lepidus,  the  colleague  of  Catulus,  attempted  to  kindle  a  civil 
war;  but  in  one  summer  that  commotion  was  suppressed* 
Thus  there  were  deveral  triumphs  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
MetelluB  for  Spain,  a  second  for  Spain  obtained  by  Pompey, 
one  of  Curio  for  Macedonia,  and  one  of  Servilius  for  Isauria. 

VI.  In  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Licinius 
Lucullus  and  Muilus  Aurciius  Coita,  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithjiiia,  died,  appomiiug  by  his  will  the  Ilomau  people  iiis 
heir. 

Mitliridates,  breaking  the  peace,  again  proceeded  to  invaile 
Bithynia  and  Asia.  Both  the  consuls  benig  sent  out  against 
him,  met  with  various  success.  Cotta,  being  defeated  by  him 
in  a  battle  near  Ghalcedon,  was  even  forced  into  the  town,  and 
besieged  there.  But  Mithridates,  having  marched  from  thence 
to  Cyzicus,  that,  after  capturing  that  city,  he  might  overrun  all 
Asia,  Lucullus,  the  other  consul,  met  him ;  and,  whilst  Mithri- 
dates  was  detained  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  besieged  him  in 

*  Lying  on  the  river  Melas,  above  the  Hellespont,  near  the  Pro- 
pontii.^J^ailam€  Jktckr, 
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the  rear,  f"\h;in«;ted  him  with  famiTie,  defeaterl  him  in  several 
battles,  and  at  last  pursued  him  to  Byzantium,  now  called 
GoQstautinople.  Looiillus  also  vanquished  hm  oonunaadera  in 
a  sea-fight.  Thus,  hi  a  stagie  vdnter  and  aammer,  almost  a 
hundred  thoosand  men  on  the  king's  side  were  cat  off  hj 
Lucnllos. 

YII.  In  the  six  hundred  and  seTenly-eighth  year  of  Borne, 
Marcus  Licinius  LuguUus,  the  cousin  of  that  Lucullus  who 
had  carried  on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  obtained  the 

province  of  Macedonia.  A  new  war.  too,  suddenly  sprung  up  in 
Italy ;  for  eighty-four  gladiators,  led  by  Spai  Ucus,  Crixns,  and 
CEnomaii<5,  liaviiig  brokpTi  out  of  a  srliool  at  Capua,  made 
then*  escape;  and,  wandenng  over  Italy,  lurnlted  a  war  in  it. 
not  much  less  serious  than  tliat  which  Hannibal  iiad  raised  : 
for,  aiter  defeating  several  generals  and  two  consuls  of  the 
Romans,  they  collected  an  army  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men. 
Thej  w(}re,  however,  defeated  in  Apulia  by  the  proconsul 
Marcus  Licinius  Crassus ;  and,  after  much  calamitj  to  Italy, 
the  war  was  terminated  in  its  third  year. 

VIII.  In  the  six  hundred  and  eighty^first  year  from  the 
founding  of  the  city,  in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Cnajus  Aufidius  Orestes,  there  were  but  two 
wars  of  any  importance  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Mithridatic  and  the  Macedunian.  Of  these  the  two  Liirulli, 
Lucius  and  Marcus,  had  the  direction.  Lucius  Lucullus,  after 
the  battle  at  Cyzicus,  in  which  he  had  conquered  Mithridat^s, 
and  the  sea-fight,  in  which  he  had  overcome  his  generals,  i 
pursued  him;  and,  recovering  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  I 
invaded  his  very  kingdom.  He  took  Sinope  and  Amisus,  two 
most  eminent  cities  of  Pontus.  In  a  second  battle,  near  the 
dty  Cabira,  where  Mithridates  had  assembled  a  vast  army 
from  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  thirty  thousand  of  the  kin^s 
chosen  troops  were  cut  in  pieces  by  five  thousand  of  the 
Romans,  and  Mithridates  [was  put  to  flight  and  his  camp 
plundered.  Armenia  Minor,  also,  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession,  was  wrested  from  him.  Millindates  was,  however, 
received  after  his  flight  by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia, 
who  at  that  time  reigned  in  great  glory  ;  for  he  liad  frequently 
defeated  the  Persians,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  part  of  Phoenicia. 

IX.  LucuUus,  therefore,  still  pursuing  his  routed  enemy* 
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entered  even  the  kln<7rloTn  of  Tigranes,  who  niled  over  both 
the  Armenias.  Tigranocerta,  the  most  noble  city  of  Armenia, 
be  succeeded  in  taking;  the  king  himself*  who  advanced 
against  him  with  six  hundred  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousan  i  archers  and  other  troops,  be  so  completely 
defeated  with  a  foree  of  only  eighteen  thousand,  that  be  anni* 
bilated  a  great  part  of  the  Armemans.  Marching  horn  tbence 
to  Nisibis*  be  took  that  city  also,  and  made  the  king^s  brother 
prisoner.  But  as  those  whom  LucnUus  had  left  in  Pontus 
with  part  of  the  army  in  order  to  defend  the  conquered 
countries  belonging  to  the  Komans,  grew  negligent  and 
avaricious  in  their  conduct,  they  gave  Mithndatas  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  making  an  irruption  into  Pontus,  and  thus  the 
war  was  renewed.  While  Lucuilus,  after  the  reduction  of 
Nisibis,  was  prepai'ing  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians^ 
a  successor  was  sent  out  to  take  his  place. 

X.  The  other  Lucuilus,  who  had  the  management  of  alffiiiiB 
in  Macedonia,  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  that  made  war  upon 
the  Bessi,  defeating  them  in  a  great  battle  on  Mount  Htemus; 
be  reduced  the  town  of  Uscudama,  which  the  Bessi  inhabited, 
on  the  same  day  in  which  he  attacked  it ;  be  also  took  Cabyle, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Danube.  He  then  besieged 
several  cities  lying  above  Poutus,  where  he  destroyed  Apol- 
lonia,  Calatis,  Parthenojolis,  Tomi,  Histros,  and  Burziaone,* 
and,  jmiting  an  end  to  the  war,  returned  to  Rome.  Tioth  the 
IjUcuIH  however  triumphed,  but  the  Lucuilus,  who  had  fought 
against  Mithridates,  with  tlie  greater  glory,  because  he  had 
returned  victorious  over  such  powerful  nations. 

XI.  After  the  Macedonian  war  was  ended,  but  while  that 
with  Mithridates  still  continued  (which,  on  the  departure  of 
liUcullus,  that  king  had  renewed,  collecting  all  bis  forces  for 
the  purpose),  the  Cretan  war  arose,  and  Cmilius  Metellus 
being  sent  to  conduct  it,  secured  the  whole  province,  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  great  battles,  within  three  years,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  Creticus,  and  a  triumph  on  account  of  the 
island.    About  this  time  Libya  also,  by  the  will  of  Apion,  the 

*  Burriaonem.]  Thus  stands  the  word  in  the  editions  of  Havercamp, 
Verheyk,  and  Tz^chucke ;  but  none  of  them  think  it  right  Cellarius 
eonjeotured  Bizonen,  Bi^o^vi}  being  mentioned  by  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  as  a 
city  between  ApoUonia  and  Calatis;  and  no  other  eiitie  has  found 
anything  better  to  offer» 
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king  of  the  country,  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire;  in  it 
were  the  celebmted  cities,  Berenice,  Ptolemaic,  aud  Cyreue. 

XII.  Duri!i<:f  these  transactions,  pirates  infested  all  the 
seas,  80  that  navigation,  and  that  alone,  was  unsafe  to  the 
Koauuis,  who  were  now  victorious  throughoat  the  world.  The 
war  against  these  pirates,  therefore,  was  comniitted  to  CnsBua 
Pompej,  who,  with  surprising  success  aud  celerity,  finished  it 
in  the  couise  of  a  few  months.  Soon  after,  the  war  against 
Mithridates  and  Tignmes  was  entrosted  to  him ;  in  the  con« 
duct  of  which,  he  overcame  Mithridates  in  Armenia  Minor  in 
a  battle  by  night,  and  plundered  his  camp,  killing  at  the  same 
time  forty  thousand  of  his  troops,  while  he  lost  only  twenty  of 
his  own  men,  and  two  centurions.  Mithridates  fled  with  bis 
wife  and  two  attendants  ;  and  not  long  after,  in  consequence 
of  his  cruelty  to  his  own  family,  he  was  reduced,  through  a 
sedition  excited  among  his  soldiers  by  his  son  Phamaces,  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  his  existence,  and  swallowed 
poison.  Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates,  a  man  of  singular 
energy  and  ability;  his  death  happened  near  the  Bosporus. 
He  reigned  sixty  years,  lived  seventy-two,  and  maintained  a 
war  against  the  Bomans  for  forty. 

XIII.  Pompey  next  made  war  upon  Tigranes,  who  sur- 
rendered himself,  coming  to  Pompey^s  camp  at  sixteen  miles 
distance  from  Artaxata;  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  feel, 
placed  in  his  hands  his  diadem,  which  Pompey  returned  to 
him,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect,  but  obliged  him  to 
give  up  part  of  his  dominions  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money:  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Sophene,  were  taken  from  him, 
and  SIX  thousand  UileuLs  of  silver,  which  he  had  to  pay  to  the 
Roman  people  because  he  had  raised  a  war  against  them 
witliout  cause. 

XIV.  Pompey  soon  after  made  war  also  upon  the  Al})ani;* 
and  defeated  their  king  Orodes  three  times;  at  length,  being 
prevailed  upon  by  letters  and  presents,  he  granted  him  par- 
don and  peace.  He  also  defeated  Artoces,  king  of  Iberia,t  in 
battle,  and  reduced  him  to  surrender.  Armenia  Minor  he 
conferred  upon  Deiotarus,  the  king  of  Galatia,  because  he  had 
acted  as  his  ally  in  the  Mithridatic  war.   To  Attains  and 

*  See  Justin,  xlii.  8. 

f  The  Iberians  are  mentioned  as  a  people  bordering  on  the  Albani 
hy  Plutarch^  LttCulL  c.  26,  and  by  Floras,  iiL  5. 
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Pylaemenes  he  restored  Paphlngonia ;  and  appointed  Ari- 
starchus  king  of  the  Colchians.  Shortly  after  he  <^ubdued  the 
itureans  and  Arahinns ;  and,  on  entering  Syria,  rewarded 
Scleucia,  a  city  near  Antiocii,  with  independence,  because  it 
had  not  admitted  King  Tigranes.  To  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch  he  restored  their  hostages.  On  those  of  Daphne,  being 
cbarmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  spot  and  the  abundance  of 
water,  he  bestowed  a  portion  of  land,  in  order  that  their  grove 
might  be  enhugecL  Marching  from  thence  to  Judea,  he  took 
Jerusalem,  the  capital*  in  the  third  month ;  twelve  thousand 
of  the  Jews  being  slain,  and  the  rest  allowed  to  surrender  on 
terins.  After  these  achievements,  he  returned  into  Asia, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  most  tedious  war. 

XV.  In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  orator, 
and  Caius  Autunius,  in  the  six  buridi  cd  and  eighty-ninth  year 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline,  a 
man  of  very  noble  family,  but  of  a  most  corrnpt  dispDsition, 
conspired  to  destroy  his  rnuntry,  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  eminent  l)ut  desperate  characters.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  city  by  Cicero ;  his  accomplices  were  apprehended 
and  strangled  in  prison ;  and  he  himself  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle  by  Antonius,  the  other  consul. 

XVI.  In  tlio  six  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  in  the  consulate  of  Decimus  Junius 
Silanus  and  Lucius  Mur»na,  Metellus  triumphed  on  account 
of  Crete,  Pompey  for  the  Piratic  and  Mithridatic  wars*  No 
triumphal  procession  was  ever  equal  to  this;  tlie  sons  of 
Mithridates,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  and  Aristobnlns,  king  of  the 
Jews,  were  led  before  his  car ;  a  vast  sum  of  money,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  ^zold  and  silver,  was  carried  in  front.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  war  of  any  importance  throughout  the 
world. 

XVTT.  In  the  six  hundred  and  ninety-third  year  from  the 
founding  of  the  city,  ('aius  Julius  (Vsnr,  who  was  aften\'ards 
emperor,  was  made  consul  with  Iaicius  Bibulus :  and  Gaul 
and  lllyricum,  with  ten  legions,  were  decreed  to  him.  He 
first  subdued  the  Helvetii,  who  are  now  called  Sequani  ;*  and 

*  Q^i  nunc  Sequani  appdlantur.]  Between  the  Seqitaxii  and  Helvetii 
was  the  lofty  mount  Jura,  according  to  the  description  given  of  their 

po^'ition  by  Ccesar,  B.  G.  i.  2.  If  what  Eutropiiis  snys  ia  true,  the 
change  of  name  muAt  hare  arisen  from  tho  iiitrrcourse  of  the  two 
people.   See  Cellarius  Geog.  Ant  iL  3,  50, — TzschucJce, 
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afterwards,  by  conquering  in  most  formidable  wars,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  British  ocean.  In  about  nine  years  he 
sulidued  all  thai  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  between  the  Alps, 
tlie  river  iUiune,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  and  extends  in 
cirruinference  nearly  three  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  He 
next  made  war  upon  the  Jlnt  n^,  to  whom  not  even  the  name 
of  the  llonians  was  known  before  his  time  ;  and  having  subdued 
them,  and  received  hostages,  sentenced  them  to  pay  a  tribute. 
On  Gaul,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  he  imposed  the  yearly 
aam  of  forty  thousand  sestertia;*  and  invading  the  Germaiu 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hhine,  defeated  them  in  eoTeral  most 
eangttinary  engagements.  Among  so  many  successes,  he  met 
with  three  defeats,  once  in  person  among  the  Arremi,  and 
twice  in  Germany  during  his  absence;  for  two  of  his  lieu- 
tenant-generals, Titoritts  and  Aurunculeiiia,  were  cut  off  by 
ambuscades. 

XVI 11.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  sl\  hundred  and 
ninety  jxjventh  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Marcus 
Licinius  Cra?^sus,  the  (  ol league  of  Cnjpiis  Pompey  the  Great 
in  his  second  consulsinp,  was  sent  aganisL  the  Parthians ;  and 
having  engaged  the  enemy  near  Carrie,  contrary  to  the  omens 
and  auspices,  was  defeated  by  Surena,  the  general  of  king 
Orodes,  and  at  last  killed,  together  with  his  son,  a  most  noble 
and  excellent  young  man.  The  remains  of  the  army  were 
saved  by  Cains  Cassius  the  quaestor,  who,  with  singular 
courage,  so  ably  retrieved  the  ruined  fortune  of  the  Romans, 
that,  in  his  tetxeat  over  the  Euphrates,  he  defeated  the 
Persians  in  sevend  battles, 

XIX«  Soon  after  followed  the  Civil  war,  a  war  truly  exB- 
crable  and  deplorable,  in  which,  besides  the  havoc  that  occurred 
in  the  several  battles,  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  was 
changed-t  ForCspsar,  on  returning  vicLoiious  from  Gaul,  pro- 
ceeded to  dt  iiiaud  another  consulship,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  granted  him  wiiliout  hesitation ;  yet  opposition  was 
nuuie  to  it  by  Marcellus  tlie  consul,  Bibulus,  Pompey,  and 
Caio,  and  he  was  in  consequence  ordered  to  disband  his  army 

*  Something  more  than  £320,000. 

"f  Ru)nani  popnli  /"rtuna  tnuiata  est]  The  fortune  of  the  Roman 
people  is  their  coikditioa  aud  state.  The  phi  itse  fortuna  mutarif  or 
wmmularif  is  used  chiefly  when  tha  state  af  things  is  changed  for  the 
worn.  See  CUl.  Gat.  a  2;  Jqg.  e.  17;  TelL  Bat  u.  57, 11&— 6Huur«; 
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and  return  to  Rome ;  in  reven^^e  for  which  insult,  he  marched 
With  his  amiy  from  Ariiniiiuin,  where  he  kept  his  forces 
assembled,  against  his  country.  The  consuls,  together  with 
Pompey,  the  whole  senate,  and  all  the  nobility,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  crossed  over  iuto  Greece  ;  and  in  Epirus,  Macedonia, 
and  Acliaia,  the  senate,  under  Pompey  as  their  geaeral,  pre- 
pared war  against  Csesar. 

XX.  Caosar,  having  marched  into  the  deserted  city,  made 
himself  dictator,  boon  after  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  be 
defeated  the  armies  of  Pompej,  w  hich  were  very  poweiful  and 
bxave,  with  their  three  generak,  Lucios  Aframu8»  Marcus 
Petreius,  and  Marcue  Varro.  Betunoing  from  thence,  he  went 
over  into  Greece.  He  took  the  field  ag^st  Pomjjey,  but  in 
the  first  battle  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight ;  be  escaped, 
however,  because  Pompey  declined  to  pursue  him,  as  tlie  nigLt 
was  coming  on  ;  when  Caesar  remarked,  that  Pompey  knew 
not  how  to  conquer,  and  that  that  was  the  only  day  on  which 
he  himself  mipfht  have  been  vanquished.  They  next  fought 
at  Pa]a^n|)liui>,;iliis,*  in  Tliessaly,  leading  great  forces  iniu  the 
field  on  bulb  sides.  Tiie  juiuy  of  Pompey  consisted  of  forty 
thousand  foot,  six  liundred  hoi'se  on  the  left  wnig,  and  five 
hundred  on  the  right,  besides  auxiliary  troops  from  the  whole 
easty  and  all  the  nobility,  senators  without  number,  men  of 

C»toriaa  and  consular  rank,  and  some  who  had  ab*eadj 
n  conqueroi-s  of  powerful  nations.  Gsesar  bad  not  quite 
thirty  thousand  infantry  in  his  army,  and  but  one  thousand 
horse. 

XXI.  Never  before  had  a  greater  number  of  Roman  forces 
assembled  in  one  place,  or  under  better  generals,  forces  which 
would  easily  have  subdued  the  whole  world,  had  they  been  led 
against  barbarians.  They  fought  with  great  eagerness,  but 
Pompey  was  at  last  overcome,  and  his  camp  jdundered. 
l^onipey  himself,  when  put  to  flight,  sought  refuge  at  Alex- 
andria, with  the  hope  of  receiving  aid  from  tlie  king  of  Egypt, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  had  been  appointed 
guardian  by  the  senate ;  he,  however,  regarding  fortune  rather 
than  friendship,  caused  Pompey  to  be  killed,  and  sent  his  head 
and  ring  to  Gassar;  at  sight  of  which  even  Caesar  is  said  to 

•  Generally  called  Pharsalus;  but  tho  name  PalsDopharsalna,  that  is, 
Old  Pharsalus,  is  used  by  Orosius,  vL  15,  by  Strabo,  lib.  xviL,  and  by 
the  Groek  tfsiialafeor  of  Eutropiiu, 
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have  Bhed  tears,  as  be  Tiewed  the  head  of  so  great  a  man, 
once  his  own  soii-in  law. 

XXII.  Cesar  soon  after  went  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemj 
attempted  to  form  a  plot  against  his  life  also ;  for  which  reason 
war  was  made  upon  him,  and,  being  defeated,  be  perished  in 
the  Nile,  and  his  body  was  found  covered  with  a  golden  coat 
of  mail.  CflBsar,  having  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria, 
conferred  the  kingdom  on  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Ptolemy, 
with  whom  lie  himself  had  an  illicit  connexion.  On  his  return 
from  tliouce,  Ccesar  defeated  in  battle  Pli.iniaces,  the  sou  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  had  assisted  J'oDipey  in  Thessaly, 
tai^en  up  arms  in  Pontus,  and  seized  upon  several  provinces 
of  the  Iloman  people  ;  and  at  last  drove  him  to  self-destruc- 
tion. 

XXI II.  Returning  from  thence  to  Rome,  he  created  him- 
self a  third  time  consul  with  Marcus  uEmilius  Lepidus.  who 
had  heen  bis  master  of  the  horse  when  dictator  the  year  before. 
Next  he  went  into  Africa,  where  a  great  number  of  the  nobility, 
in  conjunction  with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  bad  resumed 
hostilities.  The  Roman  leaders  were  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio, 
of  the  most  ancient  family  of  Scipio  Africanus  (who  had  also 
been  the  &tber-in-law  of  the  great  Pompey)  Marcos  Petreius, 
Quintus  Varus,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  and  Lucius  Cornelius 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla  the  dictator.  In  a  ])itched  battle 
fought  against  them,  Csesar,  aftei"  many  struggles,  was  victorious. 
Cato,  Scipio,  Petreius,  Juba,  killed  themselves ;  Faustus,  Pom- 
pey*8  son-in-law,  was  slain  by  Cnpsar. 

XXIV.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the  year  after,  Ctesar  made 
hioiself  a  fourth  time  consul,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Spain,  where  the  sons  of  Pompey,  Cnseus,  and  Sextus,  had 
again  raised  a  formidable  war.  Many  engagements  took  place, 
the  last  near  the  city  of  Munda,  in  which  CsBSar  ^v^s  so  nearij 
defeated,  that,  upon  his  forces  giving  way,  he  felt  inclined  to 
kill  himself,  lest,  after  such  great  glory  in  war,  he  should  fall, 
at  the  age  of  fifty*six,  into  the  hands  of  young  men.  At 
length,  having  rallied  his  troops,  he  gained  the  victory ;  the 
elder  son  of  Pompey  was  slain,  the  younger  fled. 

XXV.  The  civil  wars  throughout  the  world  being  now 
terminated,  Csesar  returned  to  Rome,  and  began  to  conduct 
himself  witb  too  great  aiTogance,  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
Komuu  liberty.  As  he  disposed,  therefore,  at  his  own  pleasure. 
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of  those  honours,  ^eh  were  before  eonferred  by  the  people, 

and  did  not  even  rise  up  when  the  senate  approached  him,  and 
exercised  regal,  or  almost  tjrranuical  power,  in  other  respects, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  sixty  or  more  Roman 
senators  and  knights.  The  chief  araonf:^  the  conspirators  were  the 
two  Bmti,  (of  the  family  of  that  Brutus  who  had  been  made  tirst 
consul  of  Rome,  and  who  had  expelled  the  kings)  Cains  Cassius, 
and  ServiUus  Casca.  C«sar,  in  consequence,  having  entered 
the  senate  house  witli  the  rest,  on  a  certain  day  appointed  for 
a  meetiiig  of  the  seoatOt  was  stabbed  with  three  and  twenty 
wounds. 


BOOK  VII. 

Wan  thaifiifloirad  on  the  death  of  Juliua  CflBBar,  L— Antony  flees  to 
Lepidus,  and  18  reconciled  to  Octavianus ;  their  tiiumTiFate^  II. — 

Proceedings  and  deaths  of  Bnitus  and  Capsius ;  division  of  the 
empire  between  Antony  and  Octavianus,  III. — War  with  Sextus 
Pompey,  IV. — Successes  of  Agrippa  in  Aquitania;  Ventidius 
BassuB  conquers  the  Parthians,  V. — Death  of  Sextus  Pompey; 
marmge  of  Antoay  and  Cleopatra ;  tuuittoeeeaful  expedition  ot 
Antony  into  Pajrthta,  VI.— War  between  Octavianus  and  Antony ; 
deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Bgypt  added  to  the  Boman 
empire,  VII. — ^  Or  tariff  nuR  becomes  sole  ruler  under  the  name  of 
Augustus,  VIII. — His  wai'S  and  victories,  IX.  X. — Character  and 
sets  of  Tiberius,  XL — Of  Caligula,  XII. — Of  Claudius,  who  sub- 
jugates Britain,  XIII.—  Of  Nero,  under  whom  two  new  provinces 
are  made,  Pontna  Polemoniaeus  and  Alpes  Cotti»,  XIV.  aY. — Of 
Oalba,  XVI.— Of  Otho,  XVIL«-Of  Vitellius,  XVIIL-Of  Vea- 
pasian,  under  wbom  Judaea  was  added  to  the  Roman  dominions, 
with  the  provinces  Achaia,  Lycia,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Thracia,  Cilicia, 
Comagena,  XIX.  XX.—Of  Titus,  XXL  XXXL— Of  Donutian, 
XXIU. 

I.  Afisb  the  assassuiatioQ  of  fCmar,  in  about  the  seven 
Imndred  and  ninth  year  of  tha  city,  the  civil  wars  were  re- 
newed ;  for  the  senate  favoured  the  assassins  of  CsBsar ;  and 

Antony,  tiie  consul,  being  of  Cresar  s  party,  endeavoured  to 
crush  them  in  a  civil  war.  The  state  therefore  being  thrown 
into  c  oiiiusion,  Antony,  perpetrating  many  acts  of  violence, 
was  declared  an  enemy  hy  the  senate.  The  two  cgd.^uIs, 
Pansa  and  Hirtius,  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  together  with 
Octavianus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  nephew  of 
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Csesar,''^  whom  by  his  will  he  had  appointed  his  heir,  directing 
liiin  to  bear  his  nauie  ;  this  is  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
called  Au'j^ustiis,  and  obtained  tlie  imperial  dignity.  Th^ 
three  generals  therefore  marching  against  Antony,  defeated  him. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  two  victorious  consuls  lost 
their  lives ;  and  the  three  armies  in  coDsequeuce  became 
Bubject  to  Caesar  only. 

II.  Antony,  being  routed^  and  having  lost  bis  armj,  fled 
to  Lepidus,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  to  Caesar,  and 
was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  a  strong  body  of  forces,  by  whom 
he  was  well  received.  By  the  mediation  of  Lepidns,  Cssar 
shortly  after  made  peace  with  Antony,  and,  as  if  with  intent 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted 
in  his  will,  marched  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
forcibly  procured  his  appointment  to  the  cousulbbip  in  his 
twentieth  year.  In  conjaaction  with  Antony  rind  Lepidus,  he 
proscribed  the  senate,  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  state  by  arms.  i^y  iheir  acts,  Cicero  the  orator,  aod 
many  others  of  the  nobility,  were  put  to  death. 

III.  In  the  meantime  Brotus  and  Cassius,  the  assassins 
of  Caesar,  raised  a  great  war ;  for  there  were  several  armies 
in  Macedonia  and  the  East,  of  which  they  took  the  command. 
Gsesar  Octavianus  Augustus,  therefore,  and  Mark  Antony, 
proceeding  against  them  (for  Lepidos  remained  for  tiiie 
defence  of  Italy),  came  to  an  engagement  at  Philippi,  a  city 
'of  Macedonia.  In  the  first  battle  Antony  and  Caesar  were 
defeated,  but  Cassius,  the  leader  of  the  nobility,  fell ;  in  the 
second  they  defeated  and  killed  Bnitus,  and  very  many  of  the 
nobility  who  had  joined  them  in  the  war ;  and  the  republic 
was  divided  among  |the  conquerors,  so  that  Augustus  had 
Spain,  the  Grauls,  and  Italy ;  Antony,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  the 
East.  But  the  consul  Lucius  Antonius,  the  brother  of  him  who 
had  fought  with  Offisar  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  kindled 
a  civil  war  in  Italy;  and  being  defeated  near  Perusia,  a  citf 
of  Tuscany,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  not  put  to  death. 

IV.  In  die  meantime  a  war  of  a  serious  nature  was  excited  in 
Sidly  by  Sextos  Pompey,  the  son  of  Cne&us  Pompey  the  G^reat, 
those  that  suryived  of  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  flocking 

•  Casaris  nepoa!]  Grand  nephew.  Attia,  the  mother  of  Octavianus, 
was  the  daughter  of  .Tii"'ia,  Julius  Caesar's  sister.  Thus  JuUuB  GwAr 
was  £^eat-uude  to  Qctayiauus. — QUMrcama* 
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to  join  him  from  all  parts.  ;The  war  against  Sextus  Pompey 
yn»  carried  on  by  CsBsar  Augustus  Octavianus  and  Mark  Antony. 
A  peace      at  length  concluded. 

V.  About  tfaat  time  Marcus  Agrippa  met  with  great  success 
inAquitania;  also  Lucius  Ventidius  Bassus  defeated  the 
Persians,  who  were  making  incursions  into  Syria,  in  three 
engagements.  He  killed  PacoruSt  tiie  son  of  king  Orodes»  on 
that  very  day  on  which  Orodes,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  had 
before  put  Crassus  to  death  by  the  hands  of  his  general 
Surena.  He  was  the  first  who  celebrated  a  most  legitimate 
triumph  at  Home  over  the  Pai  thians. 

VI.  In  the  meantime  Sextus  Pompey  violated  the  peace, 
and,  being  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  fied  to  Asia,  and  was  there 
put  to  death. 

Antony,  who  was  master  of  Asia  and  the  East,  having  di- 
vorced lie  sister  of  Caesar  Augustus  Octavianus,  married 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  Ue  also  fought  in  person  against 
the  Persians,  and  defeated  them  in  the  first  encounters ;  but 
on  his  return  suffered  greatly  from  famine  and  pestilence; 
and  as  the  Parthians  pressed  on  him  in  his  retreat,  he 
retired  from  before  them  just  as  if  he  had  been  defeated. 

VII.  He  also  excited  a  great  dvil  war,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife  Cleopatn,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who  aspired  with  a 
womanish  ambition  to  reign  at  Home.  He  was  defeated 
by  Augustus  in  the  remarkable  and  celebrated  seu  light  at 
Aclium,  a  place  in  Epirus ;  whence  he  fled  into  Egypt,  and 
there,  as  liis  circumstances  grew  desperate,  since  all  went  over 
to  Augustus,  committed  suicide.  Cleopatra  applied  to  her- 
self an  asp,  aiid  perished  by  its  venom.  Egypt  was  added  to 
the  Iloniaii  einph^e  by  Octavianus  Augustus,  and  Cnn?us 
Cornelius  Gall  us  appointed  governor  of  it;  he  was  the  £rst 
Roman  judge  that  Egypt  had. 

VII I.  Having  thus  brought  wars  to  an  end  throughout  the 
world,  OcTAYiA»us  Arciusi-us  returned  to  Rome  in  the  twelfth 
year  after  he  had  been  elected  consul.  From  that  period  he 
held  the  goyemment  as.  sole  ruler  for  forty-four  years,  fordur* 
ing  the  twelve  previous  years  he  had  held  it  in  conjunction  with 
Antony  and  Lepidas.  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  the  end  were  fifty-six  years.  He  died  a  natural  death  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  at  the  town  of  Atella  in  Campania ; 
and  Im  re  mains  art)  interred  at  Home  in  tlie  Campus  Martins. 
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He  vm  a  man  who  considered  in  most  nespectSy  and  not 
mtbout  reafion,  to  seoemUo  a  dimity,  for  scaioely  eyar  was 
there  any  one  more  euccessfiil  than  he  in  war,  or  moro 

Eodent  in  peace.  During  the  forty-lour  years  iJMt  he 
Id  the  govemment  idone,  he  conducted  huueelf  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  being  most  liberal  to  all,  and  most  £edllifal 
to  his  friends,  whom  he  raised  to  such  honours,  that  he  placed 
them  almost  on  a  level  whh  his  own  dignity. 

IX.  At  no  period  was  the  Roman  state  more  flourishing  : 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  civil  wars,  in  vviiich  he  was  uneou- 
quered,  he  added  to  the  Roman  empire  Kgypt,  Cantabria, 
Dalmatia,  often  before  conquered  but  only  then  entirely  sub- 
dued, PauDonia,  Aquitania,  Illyhcum,  Hhsetia,  the  Viudelici 
and  Salassi  on  the  Alps,  and  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Pontus» 
among  which  the  two  most  noble  were  Bosporus  and  Pantifm- 
piBon.  He  also  conquered  ihe  Dacians  in  battle ;  put  to  the 
aword  nummos  forces  of  the  Germans;  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  river  Elhe^  which  is  in  the  country  of  the 
harharians  far  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  war  however  he 
carried  on  by  the  agemqr  of  his  stepson  JDrosus,  as  he  had 
conducted  the  Pannonian  war  by  that  of  his  other  step-son 
Tilicnas,  in  which  he  transplanted  forty  thousand  prisoners 
from  Germany,  and  settled  them  in  Gaul  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  He  recovered  Armenia  from  the  Parthians;  the 
Persians  gave  him  hostageg,  which  they  had  given  to  no  one 
before  ;  and  also  restored  the  Roman  standards,  which  thej 
had  taken  from  Crassus  when  he  was  defeated. 

X.  The  Scythians  aud  Indians,  to  whom  the  Roman  name 
was  before  unknown,  sent  him  presents  and  ambassadors. 
Galatia  also  was  made  a  province  under  his  reign,  having 
before  been  an  independent  kingdom,  and  Mareus  Lollius  waa 
the  first  that  governed  it,  in  quality  of  pnetor.  So  mudi 
was  he  beloved  even  by  the  barbarians,  that  kings,  allies  of 
the  Roman  people,  founded  cities  in  his  honomy.to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Caasarea,  as  one  in  Mauritania,  built  by 
King  Juba,  and  another  in  Palestine,  which  is  now  a  very 
celebrated  city.  Many  kings,  moreover,  left  their  own  domi- 
nions, and,  assuming  the  Roman  dress,  that  is,  the  toga,  ran 
by  the  side  of  his  carriage  or  his  horse.  At  his  death  he  was 
styled  a  divinity.  He  left  the  state  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition  to  Ins  successor  Tiberius,  who  had  been  bis  step-son, 
afterwards  his  6oa-in-law,  and  lastly  his  son^by  adoption. 
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'  XL  Tiberius  distinpruished  his  reign  by  preat  indolence, 
excessive  cruelty,  unprincipled  avarice,  and  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness. He  fouglit  on  no  occasion  ni  person  ;  the  wars  were 
carried  on  by  bis  generals.  Some  kings,  whom  be  induced  to 
visit  lum  by  seducing  alhirements,  he  never  sent  back  ;  among 
them  was  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  whose  kingdom  also  he 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  directed  that  its  pnnci* 
pal  city  should  be  called  alter  his  own  name ;  and,  having  been 
before  called  Mazaca,  it  is  now  termed  Giesarea.  He  died  in 
Campania,  in  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  eighty-third  of  his  age,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men. 

XII.  To  him  succeeded  Caius  C^ab,  snmamed  ^jj^gula^ 
the  grandson  of  Drusus,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  and  grand- 
nephew*  of  Tiberius  himself,  a  most  wicked  and  cruel  prince, 
who  effaced  even  the  memory  of  Tiberius  s  enormities.  He 
undertook  a  war  agaiusi  the  Germans ;  but,  after  entering 
Suevia,  made  no  effort  to  do  anvtlnnjT.    Ho  committed  incest 
with  Ins  sist(  r^,  and  acknowledged  a  daughter  that  he  bad  hy  ' 
one  of  them.    While  tyrannizing  over  all  with  the  utmost  • 
avarice,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  i 
palace,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third  year, 
tenth  month,  and  eighth  day  of  his  reign.  ^ 

XIII,  After  him  reigned  GLAtn>iU8»  the  uncle  of  Caligula, 
and  son  of  that  Drusus  who  has  a  monument  at  Moguntiacum, 
whose  grandson  Caligula  also  was.  His  reign  was  of  no 
striking  character;  he  acted,  in  many  respects,  with  gentleness 
and  moderation,  in  some  with  cruelty  and  folly.  He  made 
war  upon  Britain,  which  no  Boman  since  Julius  Cesar  had 
▼kited ;  and,  having  reduced  it  through  the  agency  of  CnsBus 
Sentius  and  Aulus  Plautius,  illustrious  and  noble  men,  he 
celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  Certain  islands  also,  called 
the  Orcades,  situated  in  the  ocean,  beyond  Britain,  be  added 
to  the  lioman  empire,  and  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Britan- 
niciis.  So  condescemlinLf.  too,  was  be  towards  some  of  his 
friends,  that  he  even  attended  Plautius,  a  man  of  noble  birtb, 
who  had  obtained  many  signal  successes  .in  the  expedition 
to  Bhtain,  in  his  triumph,  and  walked  at  his  left  hand  when 

*  Drim  prit^tffni  Auf/ustl,  ft  ipsius  T^rni  firpns.]  Either  something 
is  wanting  in  the  text,  an  Madame  Dacier  observes,  or  nepos  is  used  in 
a  double  sense,  for  a  grandson  and  grand-nepliew ;  for  Drusus,  the 
grandfather  of  CaUgula,  was  the  brother  of  Tiberius.  I  have  translated 
im>Oi  hi  this  doubto  mdm 
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he  went  up  to  the  Capitol.    He  lived  to  tlic  age  of  sixty-four, 
and  reigned  fourteen  years ;  and  after  his  death  was  conse- 
crated *  and  deified.  ^ 
""^5<J  Vl'o  faitn  succeeded  Nrbo,  who  greatly  resembled  his  nude 

^  Caligula,  and  both  disgraced  and  weakened  the  Roman  empire; 

he  indulged  in  such  extraordinaiy  luxury  and  extrayagance, 
that,  after  the  example  of  Gains  Caligula,  he  even  bathed  in  hot 
and  cold  perfumes,  and  fished  with  golden  nets»  which  he  drew 
'  up  with  cords  of  purple  silk.  He  put  to  death  a  Tcry  great 
number  of  the  senate.  To  all  goGid  men  he  was  an  enemy. 
At  last  he  exposed  himself  in  so  disgraceful  a  manner,  that  he 
danced  and  sung  upon  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  a  harp-player 
and  tragedian.  He  was  guilty  of  many  murders,  his  brother, 
wife,  and  mother,  being  put  to  death  by  him.  He  set  on  fire 
the  city  of  Rome,  that  he  mifrht  enjoy  tiie  sight  of  a  spectacle 
such  as  Trov  formerly  presented  when  taken  and  bumefl. 

In  military  alfairs  he  attempted  nothing.  Britain  he 
almost  lost ;  for  two  of  its  most  noble  towns  f  were  taken  and 
levelled  to  the  ground  under  his  reign.  The  Parthians  took 
from  him  Armenia,  and  compelled  the  Roman  legions  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  Two  proyinces  however  were  formed  under 
him ;  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  by  the  concession  of  King  Pole-^ 
mon*;  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  on  the  death  of  King  Cottius.  v 
XV.  When,  having  become  detestable  by  such  conduct  to 
the  €itj  of  Rome,  and  being  deserted  at  the  same  time  by 
every  one,  and  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  was 
sought  for  to  be  led  to  punishment  (the  punishment  being, 
that  he  should  be  dragged  naked  tlirough  the  streets,  with  a 
fork  placed  uuder  his  head,^  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods,  and 

*  CWMeenUuB  This  word  seems  properly  to  signify  *'ina  made 
an  object  of  worahip." 

f  Duo  nohilUtima  oppida.']  Three  are  named,  as  Gninerus  observeBy 
by  Tacitus,  Anna!.  XIV.  Camelodunum,  c.  31,  and  Londinlum  and  Vcru- 
lamiurri^  c.  33.  Suetonius,  however,  Nero,  c.  39,  pnd  Orosiiin,  vii.  7,  say 
two.  Canielodunum  is  said  by  Camden  to  be  Maideu  in  Kssex ;  Veru- 
lamiuin  waa  near  St.  Alban's. 

t  Fwred  capUi  eju$  inMcrUL]  Thus  these  words  are  miiformlj  written 
Id  all  the  maniiaeripts  and  edtiionB  that  I  hare  eeen.  Bat  whtAfiuream 
eapiH  imerere  means,  I  confess  tiiiat  I  do  not  understand,  xmless  that  it 
be  possible  to  explain  it  by  Jii/pallaf/e.  Bartbiua  ad  Briton.  (Philipp. 
6,  572)  p.  458,  judiciously  proposes  to  read  furcw  capiic  insertn,  a 
correction  also  made  by  Ondendorpiiis  in  the  margin  of  liia  copy. 
Suetonius^  Nero^  c.  49,  has  cervkem  imeri  /u^rae.-^  VerktyJc.  Tsschucke 
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then  hurled  firom  the  Tarpeian  rock),  he  fled  from  the  palace, 
and  killed  himself  in  a  suhurban  yilla  of  one  of  his  freed*men, 
between  the  Salarian  and  Nomentane  roads,  at  the  fourth  mile- 
stone from  the  city.  He  built  those  hot  baths  at  Rome,  which 
were  formerly  called  the  Neronian,  but  now  the  Alexandrian. 
He  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign ;  and  in  him  all  the  family  of  Augustus 
became  extinct. 

XVI.  To  Nero  succeeded  Serviu?  Galba,  a  senator  of  a  very 
ancient  and  noble  family,  elected  emperor  when  in  his  seventy- 
third  year  by  the  Spaiuards  and  Gauls,  and  soon  after  readily 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  army ;  for  his  life,  though  but  that 
of  a  phvate  person,*  had  been  distinguished  by  many  military 
and  civil  exploits,  having  been  often  consul,  often  proconsul, 
and  frequentij  general  in  most  important  wars.   His  reign  was 
short,  but  had  a  promising  commencement,  except  that  he 
seemed  to  indine  too  much  to  ssTeiity.   He  was  killed  how- 
ever by  the  treachery  of  Otho,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his 
reign,  in  the  forum  at  Rome,  and  buried  in  his  gardens,  which 
are  situated  in  the  Aurelian  way,  not  far  from  the  city. 
'  XVII.  Otho,  after  Galba  was  killed,  took  possession  of  the 
government,  a  man  of  a  nobler  descent  on  the  mother's  than  the 
father  s  side,  but  obscure  on  neither.    In  private  life  he  was 
effeminate,  and  an  intimate  of  Nero  ;  in  his  government  he 
could  give  no  evidence  of  lus  disposition  ;  lor  Yitellius,  about 
the  same  time  that  Otho  had  slain  G^lba,  havinc;  been  also 
chosen   empei'or   by   the    German   armies,    Otho,  liavinp^ 
commenced  a  war  against  him,  and  having  sustained  a  defeat 
in  a  slight  skirmish  near  Bebriacum  in  Italy,  voluntarily, 
though  he  had  still  powerful  forces  remaining,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not 
so  soon  despair  of  the  issue  of  the  war ;  saying,    that  he  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  that  a  civil  war  should  be  raised  on 

fancies  that  it  may  be  explained  by  hypallago,  for  rapine  furrcr  insfrfo, 
and  tlierefore  luakea  no  alteration.    I  have  given  what  ia  evideuLiy  the 

*  PriwUa  ejus  vita.]  Privata  vita  is  opposed  to  impenim,9M  in  c.  19 ; 
for  under  the  emperors,  even  from  the  time  of  Attguetua,  it  had 
become  customary  to  call  all  privati  except  the  emperor  himsrlf,  rveii 
Sttch  as  held  tlie  highest  offices  of  Pt;\te.  See  Jani  ad  Hor.  Od.  iii.  b, 
26b   So  iiMTtis  ia  oppoeed  to  jSaaikivQ  m  Zosixnusy  iu  7*—Tstchucke* 
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kis  account."  He  perished  thus  voluntarily  in  the  thirtr- 
«ighth  year  of  bis  age,  and  on  the  ninety-Mth  day  of  his  reign. 

XVIII.  ViTBLLius  next  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  of  a 
lamilj  rather  honourable  than  noble,  for  bis  fiEttber  was  not  of 
very  bigfa  birth,  thougb  be  bad  fiUad  three  regular  consulships. 
He  r^gned  most  disgracefolly,  bemg  distinguished  by  tiie 
greatest  cruelty,  bat  eqtedally  by  gluttony  and  voiacioaBness, 
since  be  is  reported  to  haye  often  feasted  four  or  fire  times  a 
day.  A  most  remarkable  supper  at  least  has  been  recorded, 
which  his  brother  Vitellius  set  before  hiin,  and  m  which, 
besides  other  expensive  dainties,  two  tliousaiid  fishes  and  seven 
thousand  In  i  ds  are  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  table. 

Being  anxious  to  resemble  Kero,  nnd  aiming  so  openly  at 
this  that  he  even  paid  respect  to  his  remains,  which  had  been 
meanly  boned,  be  was  slain  bj  the  generals  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  Vitellius  having  previously  pat  to  death  SaburaSy 
Yospasian's  brother,  and  burned  his  corpse  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Capitol.  When  killed,  he  was  dragged  naked*  with 
great  ignominy,  through  the  public  streets  of  the  cit^,  with  his 
hair  erect,  and  his  bead  raised  by  means  of  a  sword  placed 
under  his  chin,  and  pelted  with  dung  on  the  face  and  breast  by 
all  that  came  in  the  way ;  at  last  his  throat  was  cut,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  had  not  even  the  common 
rites  of  burial.  He  perished  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  bis 
age,  in  the  ei^litli  month  and  first  day  of  his  reign. 

XIX.  To  him  succeeded  Vespasian,  who  had  been  chosen 
emperor  in  Palestine,  a  prince  indeed  of  obscure  birth,  but 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best  emperors,  and  in  private 
life*  greatly  distinguished,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Claudius 
into  Oermany,  and  afterwards  into  Britain,  and  bad  contended 
two  and  thirty  times  with  the  enemy ;  he  had  also  added  to 
the  Boman  empire  two  very  powerfiil  nations,t  twenty  towns, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  coast  of  Britain.  At  Rome  he 
acted  with  the  greatest  forbearance  during  his  government; 
though  he  was  lathor  too  eager  after  money ;  not  however  that 
he  deprived  any  one  of  it  unjustly,  and  even  when  be  had 

•  Prtvata  vita.']  See  note  on  c.  16. 

+  Diuxs  vcUidUsimas  gentes.]  The  Greek  trHn.slator  thinka  that  the 
Britains  and  Qermans  are  meant.  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  recovered 
Britain,  by  TaeHus,  Agrie.  c.  17.  What  other  nation  is  Iniondod  is  not 
desr. 
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collected  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  anxiety,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  distributing  it  most  readily,  especially  to  the 
indigent;  nor  was  the  liberality  of  any  prince  before  him 
greater  or  more  judioious:  he  was  also  of  a  most  mild  and 
amiable  disposition^  insomuch  that  he  never  ^lingly  inflicted 
a  severer  penalty  than  banishment,  eyen  on  persons  convicted 
of  treason  against  himself. 

Under  this  prince  Judaea  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  Jerusalem,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Palestine.  He  also 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  Achaia,  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Byzantium,  Samos,  which  had  been  free  till  this  period : 
together  with  Thmee,  Cilicia,  and  Comagena,  which  had  been 
governed  by  their  respective  kings  in  alliance  with  the 
Bomans. 

XX.  Offences  and  animosities  he  never  bore  in  mind; 
reproaches  uttered  against  himself  by  lawyers  and  philosophers 
he  bore  with-  indulgence,  but  was  a  strenuous  enforcer  of 
military  discipline.  He  triumphed,  together  with  his  son 
Titus,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 

After  having  thus  become  an  object  of  love  and  favour  with 
the  senate  and  the  people,  and  nuleed  with  all  men,  he  died  of 
a  diarrhoea,  in  his  own  villa  in  the  Sabine  country,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  acfo,  the  ninth  year  and  seventh  day  of  his 
reipm  :  and  was  enrolled  among  the  <:ods, 
^1  To  him  succeeded  his  son  Titus,  who  was  also  en  lied 
Vespasian,  a  man  remarkable  for  every  species  of  virtue,  so 
that  he  was  styled  the  favourite  and  delight  of  mankind.  He 
was  extremely  eloquent,  warlike,  and  temperate ;  he  pleaded 
causes  in  Latin,  and  composed  poems  and  tragedies  in  Greek. 
At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  while  serving  under  his  father,  he 
killed  twelve  of  the  besieged  with  wounds  from  as  many 
arrows.  During  his  government  at  Rome,  such  was  his  lenity 
towards  the  citizens,  that  he  did  not  punish  a  single  person  ; 
and  even  some  that  were  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against 
himself  he  released,  and  treated  them  on  the  snme  terms  of 
intimacy  as  before.  Such  was  his  good-nature  and  generosity, 
that  he  never  refused  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  being  blarued 
by  his  friends  on  this  account,  replied,  that  no  one  ouf^ht  to 
leave  an  emperor  in  discontent.  Hence»  having  recollected 
once  at  supper,  that  he  had  conferred  no  obligation  on  any  one 
that  day,  he  exclaimed :  "0,  my  friends!  I  have  lost  this  day!" 
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He  lmi]t  an  amphitbeatre  at  Rome,  and  skughtered  five 
thonsand  wild  beasts  at  tbe  dedication  of  it 

XXII.  While  beloved  for  such  conduct,  with  extraordinaiy 
affection,  he  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  same  villa  as  Ins  iVitber,  two 
years,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days  after  he  becanae  emperor, 
and  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  So  great  was  the 
public  lamentation  on  his  death,  that  all  mourned  as  for  a  loss 
in  their  own  families.  The  senate,  having  received  intelligence 
of  his  death  about  the  evening,  hurried  into  the  senate-house  in 
the  night»  and  heaped  upon  him  after  his  death  even  more 
expressions  of  good  will  and  commendation,  than  they  bad 
uttered  when  he  was  alive  and  present  among  ^em.  -  He  was 
enrolled  among  the  gods. 

XXIII.  DoMiTTAN  next  received  the  imperial  dignity,  the 
younger  brother  of  Titus,  but  more  like  Nero,  or  Oaligiua,  or 
Tiberius,  ihaii  his  father  or  brother.  In  the  commencement 
however  of  his  reign  he  used  his  power  with  moderation ;  but, 
soon  proceeding  to  the  greatest  excesses  of  licentiousness,  rage, 
cruelty,  and  avarice,  he  provolved  such  uiuvei'sal  detestation, 
that  he  effaced  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  and  his 
brother's  merits.^  He  put  to  death  the  most  distinguished  of 
tbe  senate.  He  was  the  first  that  required  to  be  addressed  as 
Lord  and  God  ;  and  he  suffered  no  statue  to  be  erected  to  him 
in  the  Capitol  except  of  gold  or  silver.  He  put  his  own 
cousins  to  death.   His  pride  also  was  execrable. 

He  made  four  expeditions,  one  against  the  Sarmatianm 
another  against  the  Gatti,  and  two  against  the  Daciana. 
On  account  of  the  Dacians  and  the  Catti  he  celebrated  a 
double  tnumph ;  for  the  S^u  matians,  lie  assumed  only  the 
laurel.  He  suffered  many  disasters  however  in  these  wars,  for 
in  Sarmatia  one  of  his  legions  was  cut  off  together  with  its 
captain,  and  by  the  Dacians  Oppius  Sabinus,  a  person  of 
consular  dignity,  and  Cornelius  i  uscus,  the  prefect  of  the 
praetorian  cohort,  were  slain,  with  numerous  armies.  At  Rome 
he  also  erected  several  public  buildings,  among  which  were  tbe 
Capitol,  the  Forum  Transitorium,  the  Odeum,  the  Porticofl 
Divorum,  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  Stadium. 

Butt  becoming  universally  odious  on  account  of  his  crimes, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  servants  within 
the  palace,  in  the  forty«fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenths 
his  reign.  His  corpse  was  carried  out  with  extreme  inaolt  by 
common  bearers,  and  buried  iguomiuiously. 
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Justice  and  mildness  of  Nerva,  I. — Merits  of  Trajan  :  ho  extends  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  II.-V. — Adrian,  envying  the  ^lorj  of 
Trajan,  contracts  the  boimds  of  the  empire,  and  promotes  the  arts 
and  occupatious  of  pea^e,  VL  VII. — Virtues  of  Automnua  Pius, 
VIIL — Alter  his  reign  the  commcaiwealtii  had  tira  emperm  with 
equal  power,  Marcus  and  Luoius  Antonmus  Y enia ;  the  studies 
and  character  of  Marcus  ;  hm  wars  in  ParthiSy  Germany,  and  with 
the  Marcomanni,  which  he  conducted  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
Lucius,  IX. -XIV. — Antoninus  CommoduM.  who  resembles  his 
father  only  infighting  .-'uccessfully  agaiu.st  the  Germans,  XV. — Hel- 
vius  Pertinax,  XVL— Sal vius  Julian ua,  XVII.— Septimius  Severus, 
an  African,  OYei*throw8  his  rivals  for  the  throne,  and  conquers  the 
Parthians,  Arabians,  and  Adiaheni,  XYIIL — Bm  learning;  his 
war  and  death  in  Britain,  XIX. — Antoninus  Caracalla,  XX. — 
OpiliuB  Macrinus  and  Diadumenus,  XXI. — Heliogabalus,  XXIL — 
Alexander  Severus ;  hin  victory  over  the  Persians  ;  his  enforce* 
meat  of  nulitary  diflcipiiue ;  in  his  reign  lived  Ulpi&n,  XXIII. 

I.  In  the  eight  Imiidred  and  fiftieth  year  from  tlie  foundation 
of  the  city,  in  the  consulship  of  Vctus  and  Valens,  the  empire 
was  restored  to  a  most  prosperous  condition,  being  committed, 
^th  great  good  fortane,  to  the  rule  of  meritorious  princes. 
To  Domitian,  a  most  murderous  tyrant,  succeeded  Nebya,  a 
man  of  moderation  and  activity  in  private  life,  and  of  noble 
descent,  though  not  of  the  very  highest  rank.  He  was  made 
emperor  at  an  advanced  age,  Petronius  Secandus,  the  pmfect 
of  the  prsetorian  guards,  and  Parthenins,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Doraitian,  giving  him  their  support,  and  conducted  himself 
with  great  justice  and  public  spirit.*  He  provided  for  the 
good*  of  the  state  by  a  divine  foresight,  in  his  adoption  of 
Trajan.  He  died  at  Rome,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  four 
months,  and  eight  days,  in  tiie  seventy-second  year  of  liis  age, 
and  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

II*  To  him  succeeded  Ui^fius  Gbinixus  Trajanus,  bom  at 

•  Se  civUitHmum  prcehuit.]  CiviliSf  applied  to  a  person,  properly  sig- 
ni^es  that  he  "  behaves  as  a  citizen  ought  to  behave  towards  his  fellow 
citizens,"  and  may  often  be  rendered  "polite,  affable,  courteous.** 
CivUUas  has  two  senses  ;  one  derived  from  this  seutje  of  civUis,  and  the 
other  "the  art  of  governing,  or  directing  af&irs  in  a  civitas^  or  free 
Btate."  Both  these  words  occur  frequently  in  Eotropius;  I  have 
end6ayo^lred  always  to  give  tliem  that  sense  which  the  v^assagee 
where  titiej  are  found  seemed  to  require. 
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Italics  *  ill  Spain,  of  a  family  rather  ancieiit  than  eminent ; 
for  his  father  ma  the  first  consol  in  it  He  was  choeen 
emperor  at  Agrippina,  a  city  of  Gaul.    He  exercised  the 

government  in  bucli  a  manner,  that  he  is  deservedly  preferred 
to  all  the  other  emperors.  He  was  a  man  of  extraoniumrj 
skill  in  managinf?  affairs  of  state,  and  of  remarkable 
cnnra(?e.  The  limits  of  the  Koman  empire,  which,  since  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  had  been  rather  deiended  than  honourably 
enlarged,  he  extended  far  and  \vide.  He  rebuilt  some  cities 
in  Germany ;  he  subdued  Dacia  by  the  overthrow  of  Decebalus, 
and  formed  a  province  beyond  the  Danube,  in  that  territorr 
which  the  Thaiphalit  Yictoali,  and  Theruingi  now  ooeupj. 
This  province  was  a  thousand  miles  in  circumference. 

ILL  He  recoTered  Armenia,  which  the  Parthians  bad  seized, 
potting  to  death  Parthamasires  who  held  the  government  of  it 
He  gave  a  king  to  the  Albani.  He  received  into  allianoe  the 
kmg  of  the  Iberians,  Sannatians,  Boaporani,  Arabians,  Os- 
droeni,  and  Colchians.  He  obtained  the  mastery  over  the 
Cordueni  and  Marcomedi,  as  well  as  over  Anthemusia,  an 
extensive  region  of  Persia.  He  conquered  and  kept  possession 
of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  13abylon,  and  the  country  of  the  Mes- 
senii.  He  advanced  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  India,  and 
the  lied  Sea,  wliere  he  formed  three  provinces,  Armenia, 
Assyria,  and  Mesopotiimia,  including  the  tribes  which  border  on 
Madena.f  He  afterwards,  too,  reduced  Arabia  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  He  also  fitted  oat  a  fleet  for  the  Red  Sea,  that 
he  might  use  it  to  lay  waste  the  coasts  of  India. 

IV.  Yet  he  went  beyond  his  glory  in  war,  in  ability  and 
judgment  as  a  ruler,  conducting  himself  as  an  equal  towards 
all,  going  often  to  his  friends  as  a  visitor,^  either  when  they  were 
ill,  or  when  they  were  celebrating  feast  days,  and  entertaining 
them  in  his  turn  at  banquets  where  there  was  no  distinction  of 
rank,  and  sitting  frequently  with  them  in  their  chariots ;  doing 
nothing  unjust  towards  any  of  the  senators,  nor  being  guilty  of 

*  A  town  on  the  Bsetis  or  Guadalquivir,  not  iiar  from  Seville.  It 
was  also  the  birth-place  of  Hadrian.  * 

f  So  Tzschueke  writes  the  word.  Afi  it  was  a  later  name  of  Media, 
it  fllioiild  rather,  it  would  appear,  be  imtten  Medema,  as  Cellatius  givaa 
it  in  his  edition  of  Sextus  Rufds,  c.  1 6. 

t  Gratia  MlutandL]  "For  the  sake  of  saluting  or  paying  his  iMpeeta 

to  them*" 
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any  diafaonesty  to  fill  his  treasury ;  exeroiBing  liberality  to  all» 
enriching  with  offices  of  trust,  publicly  and  privately,  every 
body  whom  he  had  kno\vn  even  with  the  least  familiarity ; 

building  towns  throughout  the  world,  granting  many  immu- 
nities to  states,  and  doing  every  thing  with  gentleness  and 
kindness ;  so  that  dunug  his  whole  reij?n,  tliere  was  but  one 
senator  cuudeanied,  and  he  was  sentenced  by  the  senate 
without  Trajan's  knowledge.  Hence,  being  regarded  through- 
out the  world  as  next  to  a  god,  he  deservedly  obtained  ^e 
highest  veneration  both  living  and  dead. 

V.  Among  other  sayings  of  his,  the  following  remarkable 
one  is  mentioned.  When  his  friends  found  fault  with  him, 
for  being  too  courteous  to  eveiy  body,  he  replied,  that  "  he 
was  subh  an  emperor  to  his  subjects^  as  he  had  wished,  when  a 
subject,  that  emperors  should  be  to  him.*' 

After  having  gained  the  greatest  glory  both  in  the  field  and 
at  home,  he  was  cut  off,  as  he  was  returuaig  from  Persia,  by  a 
diarrlui  a,  at  Seleucia  in  Isauria.  He  died  in  the'sixtv-third 
year,  ninth  month,  and  fourth  day  of  his  a^e,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  year,  sixth  month,  and  fifteenth  day  of  his 
reign.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  emperors  that  was  buried  within  the  city.  His  bones, 
contained  in  a  golden  urn,  lie  in  the  forum  which  he  himself 
built,  under  a  pillar  whose  height  is  a  hundred  and  for^-four 
feet.  So  much  respect  has  been  paid  to  his  memory,  that, 
even  to  our  own  times,  they  shout  in  acclamations  to  the  em- 
perors, More  fortunate  than  Augustus,  better  than  Trijan ! 
So  much  has  the  fame  of  his  goodness  prevailed,  that  it  affords 
ground  fur  most  noble  illustration  in  the  hands  either  of  such 
as  Hatter,  or  of  such  as  praise  with  sincerity. 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Trajan,  ^^ltus  Hadrian  was 
made  eniperor,  not  from  any  wish  to  that  effect  having  been 
expressed  by  Trajan  himself,  but  through  the  influence  of 
Pktina,  Trajan's  wife ;  for  Trajan  in  his  life-time  had  refused 
to  adopt  him,  though  he  was  the  son  of  his  cousin.*  He  also 
was  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  Envying  Trajan *s  glory,  he  im- 
mediately gave  up  three  of  the  provinces  which  Trajan  had 
added  to  the  empire,  withdrawing  the  armies  from  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  and  deciding  that  the  Euphrates 
should  be  the  boundary  of  the  empire.   When  he  was  pro- 
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ceeding  to  act  similarlj  with  regard  to  Dacia,  his  fhends 
dissuaded  him,  lest  many  Romaa  citwns  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  bcr^au-^  Trajan,  after  he  bad  sub- 
dued Dada,  had  tranaphmted  thither  an  infinite  number  of 
men  from  the  whole  Roman  world,  to  people  the  country  and 
the  cities ;  as  the  land  had  been  exhausted  of  inhabitants  in 
the  long  war  maintained  by  Decebalus. 

VII.  He  enjoyed  peace,  however,  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  reigu,  the  only  war  that  he  had,  lie  committed  to  the 
conduct  of  a  governor  of  a  ]>iuvmce.  lie  went  about  throutjh 
the  Pioman  empire,  and  founded  many  edifices.  He  spoke 
with  ^^reat  elu  juence  in  the  Latin  language,  and  was  venr 
learned  in  the  (  ireek.  He  had  no  great  reputation  for  cle- 
mency, but  was  very  attentive  to  the  state  of  the  treasury  and 
the  cUscipline  of  the  soldiers.  He  died  in  Campania,  mors 
than  sixty  years  old,  in  the  twenty-first  year,  tenth  month, 
and  twenty-nii^th  day  of  his  reign.  The  senate  was  unwilling 
to  allow  him  divine  honours ;  but  his  successor  Titus  Auxeliiis 
Fulvius  Antonius,  earnestly  insisting  on  it,  carried  his  point, 
though  all  the  senators  were  openly  opposed  to  him. 

VIII.  To  Hadrian,  then,  succeeded  Titus  Antontktjs  Ful- 
vius BoioNius,*  who  was  also  named  Pius,  sprung  iVom  an 
emiucut,  though  not  very  ancient,  family ;  a  man  of  high  cha- 
racter, who  may  justly  be  compared  to  Numa  Pompilius,  as 
Trajan  may  be  paralleled  with  Romulus.  He  lived,  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  in  great  honour,  but  m  greater  still 
during  his  reign.  He  was  cruel  to  none,  but  indulgent  to  all. 
His  reputation  in  military  tiSsdxB  was  but  moderate;  ha 
studied  rather  to  defend  the  provinces  than  to  enlarge  ihem. 
He  sought  out  the  most  just  men  to  fill  political  offices*  He 
paid  respect  to  the  good;  for  the  bad  he  showed  dislike, 
without  treating  them  with  harshness.  By  kings  in  alliance 
with  Borne  he  was  not  less  yenerated  than  feared,  so  that 
many  nations  among  the  barbarians,  laying  aside  their  ai  ms, 
referred  their  controversies  and  disputes  to  him,  and  sub- 
raitteil  to  his  decision.  He  was  very  rich  before  he  began  to 
reign,  but  diminished  his  wealth  by  pay  to  the  soldierb  and 

*  JBoioniut,]  This  name  is  supposed  by  Gasaubon  ad  Capitoliu.  Vit. 
T.  Anton,  e.  I,  and  by  Mad.  Dacier  ad  AnreL  Viet  de  e.  16^  to  be 
derived  from  Boiouia  Pro  iXU,  TituB  AntoiiinuB*B  grandmoiher,  who 
had  nuMle  him  bar  heir. 
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bounties  to  his  friends ;  he  left  the  treasury,  however,  well 
stored.  It  was  for  his  clemency  that  he  was  suruamed  Pius. 
He  died  at  his  country  seat  called  Lorium,  twelve  miles  from 
the  city,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  bis  reign.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and 
was  deservedly  an  ohject  of  veneration.* 

DL  After  him  reigned  Mabcus  Antoninvs  Yebus,  a  man 
indisputably  of  noble  birth;  for  bis  descent,  on  the  &tber's 
side,  was  from  Nnma  Pompilius,  and  on  the  mother's  from  a 
king  of  the  Sallentines,t  and  jointly  with  bim  reigned  Lucius 
Antoninus  Verus.  Then  it  was  that  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome  was  first  subject  to  two  sovereigns,  ruling  with  equal 
power,  when,  till  tlmix  cUjb,  it  had  always  had  but  one 
emperor  at  a  time. 

X.  l  li  ese  two  were  connected  both  by  relationship  J  and 
affinity ;  for  Yerus  Antoninus  bad  married  the  daughter  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  ;  and  Marcus  Antoninus  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  Antoninus  Pius,  having  married  Galeria  Faustina  the 
younger,  bis  own  cousin.  They  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
Parthians,  who  then  rebelled  for  the  first  time  since  their  sub- 
jugation by  Tr^an»  Verus  Antoninus  went  out  to  conduct 
that  war,  and,  remaining  at  Andoch  and  about  Armenia, 
effected  many  important  acbievements  by  tbe  agency  of  bis 
generals :  be  took  Seleucia,  tbe  most  eminent  dty  of  Assyria, 
with  forty  thousand  prisonera ;  be  biougbt  off  materials  for  a 
triumph  over  tbe  Parthians,  and  celebrated  it  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  who  was  also  bis  father-in-law.  He  died  in 
VeneLia.§  as  he  was  going  from  the  city  of  Concordia  to  Alti- 
num.  While  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  his  brother, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  rush  of  blood,  a  disease  ||  which 

♦  Consecratua.]  See  note  on  viL  13. 

t  The  Sallentines  were  a  people  of  Calahria  in  Italy;  tho  name  of 
this  king  was  Malennius,  according  to  Capitoiiuuii,  Vit.  M.  Anton,  c.  1. 

X  Getiere.]  Both  Laving  been  adopted  by  AutoninuB  Piua ;  bee  Capi< 
lolinus,  Vit.  Ant.  P.  c  4.  Henoe  Yerua  is  called  the  brother 
Marcus  by  Aurelius  Victor  de  Goes.  c.  16 ;  by  Jamblichus  ap.  Photium, 

242 ;  by  Gapitolinufl  Vit  Ven,  o.  4  and  11 ;  and  by  OroeiuB,  vii.  1& 

§  The  territory  inhabited  by  tbo  Veneti,  in  wbich  both  Concordia 
and  Altinum  were  situate^  distauT;  from  each  other  about  thirty-ona 
miles. 
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the  Greeks  call  apajdexis.  He  wae  a  man  who  had  little  con- 
trol oyer  his  pemoiis,  but  who  never  ventured  to  do  anything 
otttnigeotts,  nom  respect  for  his  brother.  After  his  death* 
ivhloh  took  place  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  gods^ 

XI.  After  him  Maboits  Awtokiwus  held  the  government 
alone,  a  iiiau  whom  any  one  may  more  easily  admire  than 
sufficiently  commend.  He  was,  from  his  earliest  years,  of  a 
most  tranquil  disposition ;  so  that  even  in  his  infancy  be 
chan<>ed  countenance  neiilier  for  joy  nor  for  sorrow.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
not  only  in  his  way  of  life*  but  in  learning.  He  was  the 
object  of  so  much  admiration,  while  yet  a  youth,  that  Hadrian 
intended  to  make  him  his  successor ;  but  haying  adopted  Titos 
Antoninus  Pius,  he  wished  Marcus  to  become  Titus^s  son-in- 
law,  that  he  might  by  that  means  come  to  the  throne. 

XII.  He  was  trained  in  philosophy  by  ApoUonius  of  Chal* 
oedon ;  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  by  Sextos  of 
Clueronea,  the  grandson  of  Plutarch ;  while  the  eminent 
orator  Fronto  instructed  him  in  Latin  literature.  He  con- 
ducted himself  towards  all  men  at  Fiume  as  if  he  had  been 
their  equal,  being  moved  to  no  an'ogance  by  his  elevation  to 
empire.  He  exercised  the  most  prompt  liberality,  and 
managed  the  provinces  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  indul- 
gence. Under  his  rule  affairs  were  successfully  conducted 
against  the  Germans.  He  himself  carried  on  one  war  with 
the  Maroomanni,  but  this  was  greater  than  any  iu  the 
memory  of  man,*  so  that  it  is  compared  to  the  Punic  wais ; 
for  it  became  so  much  the  more  formidable,  as  whole  armies 
had  been  lost ;  since,  under  the  emperor,  after  the  vietoiy 
over  the  Parthian s,t  there  occurred  so  destructive  a  pestilence, 
that  at  Rome,  and  ihroughoiit  Italy  and  the  provinces,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  almost  all  the  troops,  simk 
under  the  disease. 

XIII.  Having  persevered,  therefore*  with  the  greatest 

seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  simple  morbut,  or  flior6tc«  mibihu.  j 
In  C.  12  occurs  casus  pest  He  ntkn,  I 

*  Quantum  nuUd  memorid  fuit.^  The  same  words  are  used  by  CapH'^^ 
IxDiis,  c.  17.  The  meaniDg  seema  to  be,  that  there  had  been  ao  w&i 
wUk  the  Germaiu  equally  foraudable. 

t  8e«  0.  10. 
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labour  and  patience,  for  three  whole  years  at  Canmntum,*  be 
brought  the  Maroomannic  war  to  an  end ;  a  war  which  the 
QuacU,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Suevi,  and  all  the  barbarians  m 
that  quarter,  had  joined  with  the  Marcomanni  in  raising; 
he  killed  several  thousand  men,  and,  baying  delivered  the 
Panuonians  from  sbiverv,  triumplied.  a  second  lime  at  Home 
with  his  son  CoiomoJus  Aiiloninus,  wiioin  he  had  previously 
made  Caesar. f  As  he  had  no  money  to  give  his  soldiers,  iu 
consequence  of  the  treasuiy  having  been  exhausted  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  lay  any  tax  on 
the  provinces  or  the  senate,  he  sold  off  all  his  imperial  furniture 
and  decorations,  by  an  auction  held  in  the  forum  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  consisting  of  vessels  of  gold,  cups  of  crystal  and 
ffwrrha^i  silk  garments  belonging  to  his  wife  and  himself, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  numbers  of  jeweUed  ornaments. 
This  sale  was  continued  through  two  auccessive  mondis,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  money  was  raised  from  it.  After  his  victoiy, 
however,  he  gave  back  the  money  to  such  of  the  purchasers  as 
were  willing  to  restore  what  tliey  had  bought,  but  was  by  no 
means  troublesome  to  any  one  who  preferred  to  keep  their 
purchases, 

XIV.  He  allowed  the  more  eminent  men  to  give  entertain- 
ments with  the  same  magnificence,  and  the  same  number  of 
attendants,  as  himself.  In  the  display  of  games  after  his 
victory,  he  was  so  munificent;  that  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  hundred  lions  at  once.  Having,  then,  rendered  the  state 
happy,  both  by  his  excellent  management  and  gentleness  of 
disposition,  he  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and 
the  sixty-first  of  his  life,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  all 
linanimously  voting  that  such  honour  should  be  paid  Mm. 

XV.  His  successor,  Lucius  Antoninus  Commodus,  had  no 
resemblance  to  his  father,  except  that  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Germans.    He  endeavoured  to  alter  the  name  of 

*  A  town  in  Upper  Pannoniiy  on  the  Danube,  where  Haimbuig  or 
Petronel  now  stands.  Sea  |Maimert,  T«  iii.  p.  740 ;  also  Claverius  and 

Cellariu3. 

t  The  title  of  Caesar  was  now  giyen  to  the  person  next  in  dignity  to 
the  emperor,  and  who  was  intended  to  succeed  him. 

X  Murrhim,]  What  eubstance  umrrlia  was  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  thought  to  be  poroeUun,  but  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  stone. 

L  L 
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the  montli  of  September*  to  his  own,  so  that  it  should  be 
called  Commodtts.  But  be  was  corrupted  with  luxury  and 
Hcentiottsness.  He  often  bought,  ^vith  gladiator*s  arms,  in  the 
fencing  school,  and  afterwards  with  men  of  that  class  in  the 
amphitheatre.  He  died  so  sudden  a  death,  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  stnuigled  or  despatched  bj  poison,  after 
he  had  reigned  twelve  years  and  eight  months  after  his  father, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  execration  from  all  men,  that  even 
after  his  death  he  was  styled  "  the  enemy  of  the  human  race." 

XVI.  To  him  succeeded  Pektinax,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
having  reached  his  seventieth  year ;  he  was  appointed  to  be 
emperor  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  when  he  was  holding  the 
office  of  prasfect  of  the  city.  He  was  killed  in  a  mutiny 
of  the  prajtorian  soldiei-s,  by  the  viUany  of  Julianas,  on  the 
eightieth  day  of  his  reign. 

XVII.  After  his  death  Salvius  Julianus  seized  the  govern- 
ment, a  man  of  uohle  birth,  and  eminently  skilled  in  the  law ; 
he  was  the  grandson  of  that  Salvius  Julianus  who  composed 
the  'perpetual  edict*  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  He 
was  defeated  by  Sevenis  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  killed  in 
thepalaee.   He  lived  only  eight  months  after  he  began  to  re^n. 

XVni.  Sbptihius  Sevbbus  then  assumed  the  government 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  native  of  Africa,  bom  in  ^e  province 
of  Tripolis,  and  town  of  Leptis.  He  was  the  only  African,  in 
all  the  time  before  or  after  him,  that  became  emperor.  He 
was  first  prjefcct  of  tlic  treasury,  afterwards  military  tribune, 
and  then  rose,  through  several  offices  and  posts  of  honour,  to 
the  government  of  the  whole  state.  He  had  an  iiicluiation  to 
be  called  Peitinax,  in  hononr  of  that  Pertinax  who  had  been 
killed  Viy  Julian.  He  was  very  parsimonious,  and  naturally 
cruel.  He  conducted  many  wars,  and  mth  success.  He 
lulled  Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  at  Cyzicus.  He  overcame  the  Parthians,  the  in- 
terior Arabians,  and  the  AdiabenL   The  Arabians  he  so 

*  He  wished,  as  Tsschudke  obBerra,  to  have  the  month  of  Augmrt 
oalled  Commodui,  and  that  of  September,  Hevenlius.  See  Lamprid. 
Tit.  Comm.  c.  II. 

t  The  prsetors  had  heen  accustomed  to  publish  each  his  own  edict, 

as  to  the  method  in  which  he  iutenderl  to  administer  justice  for  his 
year.  The  edipta  were  of  course  often  very  different :  Vnit  by  this 
perpetual  edict  a  uniform  course  of  proceeding  waa  laid  dowiL  See 
note  on  C.  Nep.  Life  of  Cato,  o.  2.  • 
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effectually  reduced,  that  he  made  them  a  province ;  hence  he 
vras  called  Parthicus,  Arabicus,  and  Adiabenicus,  He  rebuilt 
many  edifices  throughout  the  whole  Eoman  world.  In  his 
reign,  too,  Olodius  Albinus,  who  bfid  been  an  accomplice  of 
Julianus  in  killing  Perdnax,  set  himself  up  for  Cffisar  in  Gaul, 
and  was  overthrown  and  killed  at  oiis. 

XIX.  Severus,  iu  addition  to  his  glory  iu  war,  was  also  dis- 
tiuguiilied  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  heing  uot  only  accomplished 
in  literatuie,  but  having  acquiied  a  complete  knowledge  of 
philosophy.  The  last  war  that  he  had  was  in  Britain ;  and 
that  he  might  preserve,  with  all  possible  security,  the  provinces 
which  he  had  acquired,  he  built  a  rampart  of  thirty-two  miles 
long  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
at  York,  in  the  eighteenth  year  and  fourth  month  of  his  reign, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  god.  He  left  his  two  sons, 
Baasianus  and  Qeta,  to  be  his  successors,  but  desired  that  the 
name  of  Antoninus  should  be  given  by  the  senate  to  Baasi- 
anus only,  who,  accordingly,  was  named  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Bassianus,  and  was  liis  father's  successor.  As  for 
Geta,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death. 

XX.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonikus  Bassianus,  then,  who 
was  also  called  Caracalla,'  was  a  man  very  much  of  his 
father  s  disposition,  but  somewhat  more  rough  and  vindictive. 
He  erected  a  bath  of  excellent  construction  at  Eome,  which  is 
called  the  bath  of  Antoninus,*  but  did  nothing  else  worthy  of 
record.  He  wanted  ability  to  control  his  passions ;  for  he 
married  his  own  stepmother  Julia.  He  died  in  Osdroene,t 
near  £de8sa,  whOe  he  was  planning  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  in  the  sixth  year  and  second  month  of  his  reign, 
having  scarcely  passed  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
\va.s  bulled  with  a  public  funeral. 

XXL  OpiLius  Macbinus,  who  was  captain  of  the  praatorian 
guards,  and  his  son  Diadumi:nls,  were  then  made  emperors, 
but  did  nothing  memorable,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
of  their  reign ;  for  it  lasted  but  a  year  and  two  mouths.  .They 
were  both  killed  together  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers. 

*  0pm  lavarn,  quce  AtUoniniance  apptllantur.']  The  change  of 
gender  and  number,  as  Tzschucke  observes,  makes  tlie  reader  suspect 
that  Bomething  must  be  wrong.    Cellarius  auppUes  thermae, 

f  More  frequently  written  Otrhoeoflu 
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XXII.  After  these,  Mabcitb  Attrelius  Antoninus  yrss 
made  empeion  who  was  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Antonmns 
Caiacalla.  He  was  however  priest  of  the  temple  of  Helio* 
gabalos.*  Having  come  to  Rome  with  high  expectations  on 
ike  part  of  the  army  and  the  senate,  he  poDuted  himself  with 
every  kind  of  impurity.  He  led  a  life  of  the  utmost  shame- 
Icssness  and  obscenity,  and  was  killed  at  the  end  of  two  years 
and  eij:;ht  monLhs  in  a  tumult  of  tlie  soldiers.  His  mother 
Soemia,  a  native  of  Syria,  perished  with  him. 

XXIII.  To  him  succeeded  Aurelius  Alexander,  a  very 
young  man,  who  was  noTned  Ccesar  by  the  aniiy,  and  Augustus 
by  the  senate.  H^^^^]l^r  unrlertaken  a  vrar  with  the  Persians, 
he  defeated  their  king  Xerxes  with  great  glory.  He  enforced 
military  discipline  with  much  severity,  and  disbanded  whole 
legions  that  raised  a  disturbance.  He  had  for  his  adviser,  or 
secretary  of  state,  Ulpian,  the  compiler  of  the  law.  He  was 
also  in  great  fevonr  at  Rome.  He  lost  his  life  in  Gaul,  in  a 
tumnit  of  the  soldiery,  in  the  thirteenth  year  and  ^hih  day  of 
his  reign.  He  testified  great  affection  for  his  mother  Mamm«L 

*  A  SyrophcDnician  deity  at  Emesa;  hence  he  himself  was  called 

HeliogabaluB.  He  wns  made  emperor  throngli  the  artifices  of  Lis 
P'T'^TidTii  other,  Julia  Mcesa,  who  pretended  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Carauilia. 
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lifudmm  BQcceBsM  m  hiB  wan  in  Qermany,  I. — ^Thrae  emperors  at 
once,  Pupienua,  Balbinu0»  and  Gordian;  Gordian  becomes  s^le 
emperor,  and  goes  to  war  with  Persia,  IL — The  two  Philips,  father 

and  son ;  the  thousandtli  year  of  Rome,  III. — Decius  suppresses 
an  ni:^nrrection  in  Gaul,  IV. — Gallus  Hostilianus  anr!  his  son 
Volusianus,  V. — Short  reign  of  -^milianus,  VI. — Disadvantageous 
reign  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus;  several  aspirants  assume  the 
piirple,'^VIL~X. — Claudius  defeats  the  Goths ;  his  honour6,-XL» 
Quintillus,  XIL — ^AuTeUftn  defeats  the  Goths,  Tetricus,  Zenobia ; 
suppresses  a  rebellion  at  Rome;  his  character,  XIII.-XVv— 
Tacitus,  Florianus,  XVL— ProbuB ;  his  acts  in  Gaul  and  Pannonia, 
XVIII. — Carus ;  his  successes  in  Persia  ;  death  of  him  and  Knme- 
riauus,  XVIII.  XIX.— Diocletian  made  emperor;  overthrows 
Carinus  ;  suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  XX. — Makes  Hercu- 
lius  emperor,  and  (Jonstantius  and  Maximian  Caesars;  proceedings 
in  Britfon^  ^gyp^;  AMc%  and  among  the  ^emanni,  XxL-XXIIL 
^Varied  fortune  of  MaTiTnian  in  Persia;  subjugation  of  the 
irpi,  Bastadms,  and  Sarmatians,  XXIV.  XXV. — Character  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian ;  their  abdication  of  the  imperial  power^ 
XXVI.-XX.VUL 

I.  After  him  Maxihin  came  to  the  throne,  the  first  empe* 

ror  that  was  elected  from  the  army  by  the  will  of  the  soldiers, 

no  approbation  of  the  senate  being  given,  and  he  himself  not 
being  a  senator.  After  conducting  a  successful  war  against 
the  Germans,  and  being  on  that  account  saUited  Imperator* 
by  his  troops,  he  was  slain  by  Pupienus  at  Aquileia,"!"  together 
with  his  son  who  was  then  but  a  boy,  his  soldiers  forsaking 
him.  He  had  reigned,  with  his  son,  tiiree  years  and  a  few 
days. 

II.  There  were  then  three  emperors  at  the  same  time, 
Pupienus,  Balbinus,  and  Gordian,  the  two  former  of  very 
obscure  origin,  the  last  of  noble  birth ;  for  the  elder  Gbrdian, 
his  father,  had  heen  chosen  prince  bj  the  consent  of  the  sol- 
diery in  the  reign  of  Maximin,  when  he  held  the  proconsulship 
of  Africa.  When  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  came  to  Rome,  they 
were  killed  in  the  palace ;  and  the  empiro  wajs  given  to 
Gordian  alone. 

After  Gordian,  when  quite  a  boy,  had  married  Tranqmllina  at 
Borne,  he  opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and,  setting  out  for  the 

*  In  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  as  TsBchucke  thinks,  on  account  of 
his  victory.   He  had  been  made  emperor  before,  as  appears  from 

Herodian,  vii.  2. 

t  A  city  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic,  , 
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east,  made  war  upon  the  Parthians,  vbo  were  then  proceeding 
to  make  an  irraption.  This  war  he  soon  conducted  with  sue- 
<^ess,  and  made  haTOC  of  the  Persians  in  great  battles. 
As  he  was  returning,  he  was  killed,  not  lar  from  the 
Roman  boundaries,  hj  the  treachery  of  Philip  who  reigned 
after  him.  The  Boman  soldiers  raised  a  monument  for  him, 
twenty  miles  from  Gircessns,  which  is  now  a  fortress  of  the 
Romans,  overlooking  the  Euphrates.  His  relics  they  brought 
to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  god. 

III.  When  Gordian  was  killed,  the  two  Piiilips,  father  and 
son.  seized  on  the  government,  and.  having  brought  off  the 
army  safe,  set  out  from  Syria  for  Italy.  In  their  rei^^n  the 
tliousandth  year  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  celebrated  with  crflmts 
and  spectaclf^  of  vast  magnilicence.  Soon  after,  both  of  them 
were  ptit  to  death  by  tlie  soldiery ;  the  elder  Philip  at  Verona, 
the  younger  at  Kome.  They  reigned  but  five  years.  Thej 
were  however  ranked  among  the  gods. 

IV.  After  these,  Decius,  a  native  of  Lower  Pannonia,  bom 
at  Budalia.  assumed  the  government.  He  suppressed  a  civil 
-war  which  had  been  raised  in  GauL  He  created  his  son  Ccesar. 
He  built  a  bath  at  Rome.  When  he  and  his  son  had  reigned  two 
years,  they  were  both  killed  in  the  country  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

V.  Immediately  after,  Gallus,  HosTn:.iANTJs,  and  Voixm- 
ANUS  the  son  of  G alius,  were  created  emperoi's.  In  their  reign 
yEmilianus  attempted  an  insurrection  in  Mcesia ;  and  both*  of 
them,  setting  out  to  stop  his  progress,  were  slain  at  Interaiiina, 
when  they  had  not  quite  completed  a  reigu  of  two  years. 
They  did  nothincf  of  any  account.  Their  reign  was  re- 
markable only  ibr  a  pestilence,  and  for  other  diseases  and 
afflictions. 

VI.  ^MiLiANUS  was  little  distinguished  by  birth,  and  less 
distinguished  by  his  reign,  in  the  third  month  of  which  he 

was  cut  off.f 

VII.  LiciNins  Valebiak,  who  was  then  employed  in  Bh«- 
tia  and  Koricum,  was  next  made  general  by  the  army,  and  soon 
after  emperor.  Gaixienus  also  received  the  title  of  Oiesar 
from  the  senate  at  Rome.   The  reign  of  these  princes  was  in- 

*  Amho.]  Both  Galhts  and  Volnsiantis. — Tzifchucke. 
t  Ext bn- tug  est.]  He  was  killed  by  the  soldiery,  according  to  Zosimui^ 
,i  29,  and  Zonpra^,  xii.  22. 
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jurious,  and  almost  fatal,  to  the  Botnan  name,  either  through 
their  ill-fortune  or  want  of  energy.  The  Germans  advanced 
as  far  as  llavenna.  Valeiian,  while  he  was  occupied  in  a  war  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  overthrown  by  Say)or  \u\vr  of  Persia,  and 
being  soon  after  made  prisoner,  grew  old  m  ignominious  slavery 
among  the  Parthians. 

VTII.  Gallienus,  who  was  made  emperor  when  quite  a 
young  man,  exercised  his  power  at  first  happily,  afterwards 
fairly,  and  at  last  mischieTously.  In  his  youth  he  perfonned 
many  gallant  acts  in  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  killing  Ingenuus, 
vrho  had  assumed  the  purple,  at  Mursai^and  Regalianus.  He 
was  then  for  a  long  time  quiet  and  gentle;  afterwaids, 
abandoning  himself  to  all  manner  of  lioentiousness,  he  re- 
laxed the  reins  of  government  with  disgraceful  inactivity  and 
carelesness.  The  Alemanni,  having  laid  waste  Gaul,  pene> 
trated  into  Italy.  Dacia,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
empire  beyond  the  Danube,  was  lost,  (ireece,  Macedonia, 
Pontus,  Asia,  were  devastated  by  the  Goths.  I'aniiajiia  was 
depopulated  by  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi.  The  Germans 
made  their  way  as  far  as  Spain,  and  took  the  noble 
city  of  Tarraco.  The  Partliiaiis,  after  taking  possession  of 
Mesopotamia,  be^^an  to  bring  Syria  under  their  power. 

IX.  When  atfairs  were  in  this  desperate  condition,  and  the 
Boman  empire  almost  ruined,  Postumus,  a  man  of  very 
obscure  birth,  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul«  and  held  the 
government  with  such  ability  for  ten  years,  that  he  recruit-ed 
the  provinces,  which  had  been  almost  ruined,  by  his  great 
energy  and  judgment;  but  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
army,  because  be  would  not  deliver  up  Moguntiacum,  which 
had  rebelled  against  him,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  at 
the  time  when  Lucius  ^lianus  was  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
change  of  government. 

After  him  Marius,  a  contemptible  mechanic,t  assumed  the 
purple,  and  was  killed  two  days  after.  Victorinus  then  took 
on  himsi  If  the  government  of  Gaul  ;  a  man  of  great  energy' : 
but,  as  he  was  abamloued  to  excessive  licentiousiiess,  and 
corrupted  other  men  s  wives,  he  was  assassinated  at  Agrip^ 

*  A  tuNvu  oi  Lower  Paunonia,  on  the  riytr  Drave.  Cellar.  Geog. 
Ani  ii  S,  27. 

t  VilisHmut  op^€x.]  Victor  da  Cbob.  88^  9,  calls  him  ferri  cjpifex,  a 
worker  in  iron. 
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pina,*  in  the  seoond  year  of  lib  reigii»  one  of  his  secfetarioB 

having  contrived  a  plot  against  him. 

X.  To  liuu  succeeded  Tetriciis,  a  senator,  who,  when  he 
was  governing  Aquitania  with  the  title  of  pra?fect,  was  chosen 
euij>eror  in  his  ahsence,  and  assunK  li  the  puqile  at  Bourdeaux. 
He  had  to  endure  many  insuiK  l  Uoiis  among  the  soldiery. 
But  while  these  transactions  were  passin<^  in  Gaul,  the  Per- 
sians, in  the  east,  were  overthrown  by  Odeuathus,  who,  havmg 
defdaded  Syria  and  recovered  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  into 
the  coontry  as  far  as  Ctesiphon. 

XI.  ThciSy  while  Gallienus  abandoned  the  government,  the 
Bomon  empire  was  saved  in  the  west  by  Poethumus,  and  in 
the  east  by  Odenathos.  Meanwhile  Gallienus  was  killed  at 
Milan,  together  with  his  brother,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
leign,  and  CL4in)ius  succeeded  him,  being  chosen  by  the 
soldiers,  and  declared  emperor  by  the  senate.  Claudius 
defeated  the  Goths,  who  were  laying  waste  lUyricum  and 
Macedonia,  in  a  great  battle.  He  was  a  frugal  and  modest 
man,  strictly  observant  of  justice,  and  well  quahtied  for 
governing  the  empire.  He  was  however  carried  off  by  di  soase 
wit  lull  two  years  after  he  began  to  reign,  and  had  the  title  of 
a  god.  The  senate  honoured  him  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tions, insomuch  that  a  golden  shield  was  hung  up  to  him  in 
the  senate  house,  and  a  golden  statue  erected  to  him  in  the 
Capitol. 

XII.  After  him  QnnmLLus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was 
elected  emperor  by  agreement  amnng  the  soldiers,  a  man 
of  singular  moderation  and  aptitude  for  governing,  comparable, 
or  perhaps  superior,  to  his  brother.  He  received  the  title  of 
emperor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  was  killed  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  his  reign« 

XIII.  After  his  death  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  was  bom  in  Dacia  liipensis,  and  was  a  man  of  ability  in 
war,  but  of  an  ungovernable  temper,  and  too  much  inclined 
to  cruelty.  He  defeated  the  Goths  with  great  vigour,  and 
extended  the  lioman  empire,  by  various  successes  in  the  field, 
to  its  former  limits.    He  overthrew  Teuicus  at  Catalaunif 

*  A  town  of  the  Ubii,  so  called  because  Agrippina  was  bom  there.  It 
It  now  Ooioffne,  \ 

t  In  Gallia  Balgica,  Amm.  MaroelL  zv.  11,  now,  aa  Titehucke  thinlca, 
ChaUnu  wr  Mame, 
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in  Gaul,  Tetiicns  himself,  indeed,  betraying  his  own  army, 
whose  constant  mutinies  he  was  unable  to  bter ;  and  he  had 
even  by  secret  letters  entreated  Aurelian  to  march  towards 
him,  using,  among  other  solioitadons,  the  verse  of  Virgil 

Erijpe  me  7iis,  invicte,  malis. 
Uneonquer'd  hero,  £r6e  me  from  thfiee  ills. 

He  also  took  prisoner  Zenobia,  who,  having  killed  her  hus- 
band Odenathiis,  was  mistress  of  the  east,  in  a  battle  of  no 
great  importance  near  Antioch,'and,  entering  Kome,  celebrated 
a  magnificent  triumph,  as  recoverer  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
Tetricus*  and  Zenobia  going  before  his  chariot.  This  Tetri- 
cus  was  afterwards  governor  of  Xiucania,  and  lived  long  after 
he  was  divested  of  the  purple.  Zenobia  left  descendants,  who 
still  live  at  Bome. 

ZIY.  In  his  reign,  the  people  of  liie  mint  raised  a  rebelliim 
in  the  dty,  after  having  adulterated  the  mont  y,  and  put  to 
death  Felicissiiaus  the  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Aure- 
lian suppressed  them  witli  the  utmost  severity;  several  iiDhle- 
men  he  cuudemned  to  death.  He  was  indeed  cruel  and 
sauguinary,  and  rather  an  ( rnperor  necessar}'  for  the  times  in 
some  respects  than  an  amiable  one  in  any.  He  was  always 
severe,  and  put  to  death  even  the  son  of  his  own  sister.  He  was 
however  a  reformer,  in  a  great  degree,  of  military  discipline 
and  dissoluteness  of  manners. 

XY .  He  surrounded  the  city  of  Home  with  stronger  walls. 
He  built  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  in  which  he  put  a  vast  quantity 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  province  of  Dacia,  which 
Tn^an  had  formed  beyond  the  Danube,  he  gave  up,  despair* 
ing,  after  all  Illyricum  and  Moesia  had  been  depopulated,  of 
being  able  to  retain  it.  The  itouuui  citizens,  removed  from 
the  town  and  luiids  of  Dacia,  he  settled  in  the  interior  of  Mo^sia, 
calling  that  r)a<^Ma  which  now  divides  the  two  ]\ra'si{e,  and 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Danube  as  it  runs  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Dacia  was  previously  on  the  left.  He  was  killed 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  bi^  own  slaves,  who  carried  to 
certain  military  men,  the  friends  of  Aurehan,  their  own  names 
entered  upon  a  hst,  having  counterfeited  the  hand  of  Aurelian, 
and  making  it  appear  that  he  intended  to  put  them  to  death« 
That  he  might  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  he  was  assassinated 

*  Seee.  10. 
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hj  them  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  old  paved  way,  which 
is  between  Constantinople  and  Heradea.   The  place  is  called 

Offinophrurium.  But  his  death  was  not  unayenged.*  He 
also  gained  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  among  the  gods.  He 
reined  live  years  and  six  months. 

XVI.  After  him  Tacitus  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  a  man 
of  excellent  morals,  and  well  qualitVd  to  govern  the  empire. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  show  the  world  anything  remark- 
able, being  cut  oif  by  death  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  reign. 
FiiOBiANtJS,  who  succeeded  Tacitus,  was  on  the  throne  only  two 
months  and  twen^  days,  and  did  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

X  VII.  Pbobus  then  succeeded  to  the  goTemment,  a  man 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  distinction  which  he  obtained 
in  war.  He  recovered  Gaul,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Barbarians,  by  remarkable  successes  in  the  field.  He  also 
suppressed,  in  several  battles,  some  persons  that  attempted  to 
seize  the  throne,  as  Satuminus  in  the  ea8t,  and  Proculus  and 
Honosusat  Agrippina.  He  allowed  the  Gauls  and  Cannonianp 
to  have  vineyards.  By  obliging  his  soldiers  to  work,  too, 
planted  vineyards  on  Mount  Ahiia  in  Sirmium,  and  on  JMouni 
Aureus  in  Upper  Moesia,  and  left  them  to  the  people  of  the 
provinces  to  cultivate.  After  he  had  gone  through  a  great 
number  of  wars,  and  had  at  last  obtained  peace,  he  observed, 
that  **  in  a  short  time  soldiers  would  not  be^wanted/*  He  was 
a  man  of  spirit,  activity,  and  justice,  equalling  Aurelian  in 
military  gloiy,  and  surpassing  him  in  alhbility  of  mannerB. 
He  was  Idlled,  however,  at  Sirmium,  in  an  iron  turret,  during 
an  insurrection  of  the  soldiery.  He  reigned  six  years  and 
four  months. 

XVIII.  After  the  death  of  Probus,  Cartas  was  created 
emperor,  a  native  of  Narbo  in  Gaul,  who  immedi;itoly  made 
his  sons.  Carinas  and  Nuraerianus,  Csesars.  and  reigned,  m 
conjunction  with  them,  two  years.  News  being  brought,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  of  an  insuiiec- 
taon  among  the  Persians,  he  set  out  for  the  east,  and  achieved 
some  noble  exploits  against  that  people  ;  he  routed  them  in  the 
field,  and  took  Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon,  their  noblest  cities, 
but,  while  he  was  encamped  on  the  Tigris,  he  was  kiUed  by 
lightning.    His  son  Nuherianus,  too,  whom  he  had  taken 

*  Tacitus  made  it  bis  care  to  put  the  assassius  to  death.  YopiM*  | 
Vit  TWk  a  13 ;  AureL  Vict  Epit  c.  86. 
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with  him  to  Persia,  a  young  man  of  very  great  ability,  while, 
from  being  affected  with  a  disease  iu  ius  eyes,  he  was  carried  in 
a  litter,  was  cut  off  by  a  plot  of  which  Aper,  bis  father-in-law, 
"was  the  promoter;  and  his  death,  though  attempted  craftily  to 
be  concealed  until  Aper  could  seize  the  throne,  was  made  known 
bj  the  odour  of  his  dead  body ;  for  the  soldiers,  who  attended 
him,  being  struck  by  the  smell,  and  opening  the  curtains  of  his 
litter,  discovered  his  death  some  days  after  it  had  taken  place. 

XIX.  In|the  meantime  Oarinos,  whom  Garus,  when  he 
set  out  to  the  war  with  Partliia,  had  left,  with  the  authority  of 
Caesar,  to  command  in  Illyricum,  (?raul,  and  Italy,  disgraced 
himself  by  all  manner  of  crimes ;  lie  put  to  death  laauy  inno- 
cent pei*sous  on  false  accusations,  formed  illicit  connexions  with 
the  wives  of  noblemen,  and  wrought  the  ruin  of  several  of  his 
school-fellows,  who  happened  to  have  oft'ended  him  at  school 
by  some  slight  provocation*  Incurring  the  hatred  of  all  men 
by  such  proceedings,  he  not  long  after  met  with  deserved 
punishment. 

The  victorious  army,  on  returning  from  Pevsia,  as  they  had 
lost  their  emperor  Carus  by  lightning,  and  the  Gssar  Numeri- 
anus  by  a  plot,  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  on  Diocletian, 
a  native  of  Dalmatia,  of  such  extremely  obscure  birth,  that  he 

is  said  by  most  writers  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  clerk,  but 
by  some  to  have  been  afreedman  of  a  senator  named  Annlinus. 

XX,  Diocletian,  in  the  first  assembly  of  the  armv  that  was 
held,  took  an  oath  that  Numerian  was  not  killed  by  any  treachery 
on  his  part ;  and  while  Aper,  who  had  laid  the  plot  for  Nume- 
rian s  life,  was  standing  l)y,  he  was  killed,  in  the  sight  of  the 
army,  with  a  sword  by  the  haudfof  Diocletian.  He  soon  after 
overthrew  Garinus,  who  was  living  under  the  utmost  hatred 
and  detestation,  in  a  great  battle  at  Margum,*  Carinus  being 
betrayed  by  his  own  troops,  for  though  he  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  than  the  enemy,  he  was  altogether  abandoned  by 
them  between  Viminacium  and  mount  Aureus.  Be  thus 
became  master  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  when  the  peasants 
in  Gaul  made  an  insurrection,  giving  their  faction  tlie  name 
of  BagaudaB,t  &uid  having  for  leaders  Amanduh  and  ^i^lianus, 

*  A  town  in  Upper  Hoesia,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Margua  or 
Horaya. 

t  A  name  of  uncertain  aignifioatlon,  but  suppoied,  aaya  Tfesobneke^ 
to  mean  rebeb  or  robbera 
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he  despatched  Mftximimi  Heioidiiis,  mtfa  the  authority  of 
CmBtXf  to  supprese  thenL  Mazimiaii,  in  a  few  battles  of 
little  importaoce,  sabdued  the  rustic  multitude,  and  restored 

peace  to  Gaul. 

XXI,  Durinj^  this  period,  Camusius,  who,  though  of  veiy 
meau  birth,  had  gained  extraurdinary  reputation  by  a  course  of 
active  service  in  war,  having  received  a  commissiua  iu  his 
post  at  Bonouia,  to  clear  the  sea,  which  the  Franks  and  Siixons 
infested,  along  the  coast  of  Belgica  and  Armorica,  and  having 
captured  'numbers  of  the  barbarians  on  several  occasions,  but 
having  never  given  back  the  entire  booty  to  the  people  of  the 
province  or  sent  it  to  the  emperors,  and  there  being  a  su^- 
cion,  in  consequence,  that  the  barbarians  were  intentiondlf 
allowed  by  him  to  congregate  theroi  that  he  might  seize  them 
and  their  bootf  as  tiiey  passed,  and  by  that  means  enrich  him- 
self, assumed,  on  being  sentenced  by  Maximian  to  be  pat 
to  death,, the  imperial  ^ai'ple,  and  took  on  him  the  government 
of  Britaui. 

XXII.  While  disorder  thus  prevailed  throughout  the  world, 
while  Carausius  was  taking  arms  in  Britain  and  Achilleus  in 
Egypt,  while  the  Quinquegentiani  *  were  harassing  Africa, 
and  Narseusf  was  making  war  upon  tlie  east,  Diocletian  pro- 
moted Maximian  Hbbculius  from  the  dignity  of  Csdsar  to 
that  of  emperor,  and  created  Constantius  and  Maximiaa 
Galerius  OflBsars,  of  whom  CSonstantius  is  said  to  have  been  tbe 
grand-nephew  of  Claudius  :J:  by  a  daughter,  and  Maximisn 
Gralerius  to  have  been  bom  in  Dacia  not  &r  from  8ardica.§ 
That  he  might  also  unite  them  by  affinity,  Constantius  manieii 
Theodora  the  step-daughter  of  Herculius,  by  whom  he  bad 
afterwards  six  children,  brothers  to  CuiisUiuuue  ;  while  Gale- 
rius married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian ;  both  being 
obliged  to  divorce  the  wives  that  they  had  before.  Wiih 
Carausms,  however,  as  hostilities  were  found  vain  against  a 
man  eminently  skilled  in  war,  a  peace  was  at  last  arranged. 

*  CellariuB  tbInkB  tbst  tbey  may  be  the  same  as  the  PentapolHui, 
that  is,  the  Cyrenseans,  Cyrenaica  oompriahig  five  oitieB^  Bereniei^ 
Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  ApoUonia,  and  Cyrene. 

+  King  of  Persia ;  more  frequently  written  NarBes. 

X  The  emperor  mentioned  inc.  IL  Coustasttiua  was  the  grandsoB 
of  Crispus,  Cla\ulius's  brother. 

§  The  metropolis  of  Dacia  Mediterranea  j  thought  to  be  the  ctauit 
aa  the  pvesent  St^Jia  in  Bulgaria. 
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At  the  end  of  seven  yearR,  Allectiis,  one  of  his  supporter?;,  put 
him  to  death,  and  held  Britain  himself  for  three  years  subse- 
quently, but  was  cut  off  by  the  efforts  of  Asdepiodotus,  prsefect 
of  the  praetorian  guari 

XXill.  At  the  same  period  a  battle  was  fought  by  Con- 
stantras  Casar  in  Gaul,  at  Lingom,*  where  he  experienced 
both  good  and  bad  fortune  in  one  day ;  for  though  he  was 
driven  into  the  city  by  a  sadden  onset  of  the  barbarians,  with 
such  haste  and  precipitation  that  after  the  gates  were  shut  he 
wa.s  drawn  up  the  wail  by  ropes,  yet,  when  his  army  came  up, 
after  the  lapse  of  scarcely  six  hours,  he  cut  to  pieces  about 
sixty  thousand  of  the  Alcmanni.  Maximian  the  emperor, 
too,  brought  the  war  to  an  end  in  Africa,  by  subduiuf]^  the 
Quiriquegeritiani,  and  com[M  lling  them  to  make  j)eace. 
Diocletian,  meanwhile,  besieging  Achilleus  in  Alexandria, 
obliged  him  to  surreuder  about  eight  months  after,  and  put 
him  to  death.  He  used  his  victory,  lindeed,  cruelly,  and 
distressed  all  Egypt  with  severe  proscriptions  and  massacres. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  made  many  judicious  arrangements 
and  regulations,  which  continue  tot  our  own  days. 

XXIV.  Galerius  Maximian,  in  acting  against  Narseus, 
fought,  on  the  first  occasion,  a  battle  for  from  successful, 
meeting  ium  between  Callinicus  and  Can-ae,  and  engaging  in 
the  combat  rather  with  rashness  than  want  of  courage ;  for  he 
contended  witli  a  small  army  against  a  very  numerous  enemy. 
Being  in  consequence  defeated,  and  going  to  join  Diocletian, 
he  was  received  by  him,  when  he  met  him  on  the  road,  with 
such  extreme  haughtiness,  that  be  is  said  to  have  run  by  his 
chariot  for  several  miles  in  his  scarlet  robes. 

XXV.  But  having  soon  after  collected  forces  in  Illyricum 
and  Moesia,  he  fought  a  second  time  with  Narseus  (the  grand- 
fother  of  Hormisdas  and  Sapor),  in  Greater  Armenia,  with 
extraordinary  success,  and  with  no  less  caution  and  spirit,  for 
he  undertook,  with  one  or  two  of  the  cavalry,  the  office  of  a 
speculator. f   After  putting  Narseus  to  flight,  he  captured  his 

*  Apud  Lingonas.]  Lingonic,  or  Lingones,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Lingones  in  Gaul,  previously  called  Andomatunum ;  now  Langres. 

t  The  tpmUatores,  under  the  emperors,  were  a  body  of  troopa 
attoched  to  the  pnetorian  oohorte,  or  perhaps  fonning  put  of  them, 
and  having  the  care  of  the  emperor's  person.  Ipium  Otkonem  comUt^ 
harUw  ipecukaonm  kcta  corpora,  cum  coBterii  pratcrm  eckorUbui,  Tac. 
HiitiLll. 
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wives,  sisters,  and  children,  with  a  vast  number  of  the 
Perbian  nobihty  besides,  and  a  great  quantity  of  treasure ;  the 
king  himself  he  forced  to  take  refuge  in  tlie  remotest  deserts 
in  his  dominions.  Ketuming  therefore  in  tnumph  to 
Diocletian,  who  was  then  encamped  with  some  troops  in 
Mesopotamia,  he  was  welcomed  by  him  mth  great  honour. 
Subsequently,  they  conducted  several  wars  both  in  conjunction 
and  separately*  subduing  the  Carpi '  and  BastanuB,  and 
defeating  the  Samatians,  firom  which  nations  he  settled  a 
great  number  of  captives  in  the  Boman  territozies. 

XXTL  Diocletian  was  of  a  crally  disposition,  with  much 
sagadty,  and  keen  penetration.  He  was  willing  to  gratify  his 
own  disposition  to  cruelty  in  such  a  \vay  as  to  throw  the  odium 
upon  others;  he  was  however  a  very  active  and  able  jjrince. 
He  was  the  first  that  introduced  into  the  lioman  ern})ire  a 
ceremony  suited  rather  to  royal  usages  tiiau  to  Roman  liberty, 
giving  ordei's  that  he  should  be  adored,*  whereas  all  emperors 
before  him  were  only  saluted.  He  put  ornaments  of  precious 
stones  on  his  dress  and  shoes,  when  the  imperial  distinction 
had  previously  been  only  in  the  purple  robe,  the  rest  of  the 
habit  being  the  same  as  that  of  other  men. 

XXVII.  But  Herculius  was  undisguisedly  cruel,  and  of  a 
violent  temper,  and  showed  his  severity  of  disposition  in  the 
sternness  of  his  looks.  Gratifjring  his  own  inclinatioKi,  he 
joined  with  Diocletian  in  even  the  most  cruel  of  his  proceed- 
ings. But  when  Diocletian,  as  age  bore  heavily  upon  him, 
feh  himself  unable  to  sustain  the  government  of  the  empire,  he 
suggested  to  Herculius  that  they  should  both  retiic  iiiiu 
private  life,  and  commit  the  duty  of  upholding  the  state  to 
more  vigorous  and  youthful  hands.  With  this  suggestion  his 
colleague  reluctantly  complied.  Both  of  them,  in  the  same 
day,  exchanged  the  robe  of  empire  for  an  ordiuaiy  dress, 
Diocletian  at  Nicomedia,  Herculius  at  Milan,  soon  after  a 
magnificent  triumph  which  they  celebrated  at  Home  over 
sevemi  nations,  with  a  noble  succession  of  pictttres,t  and  in 

*  Adorari  ]  See  C.  Nep.  life  of  Conon,  o.  & 

t  Pompd  ferculorum  illustri.]  Fercula  are  representations  of  cities, 
rivers,  and  other  objects  in  the  conquered  countries,  carried  in  pro- 
cession at  a  triumph,  in  imitation  of  Romulus,  who  carried  the  spoils 
of  a  slain  enemy  tuspenta  ftrculo,  Liv.  i.  10. — Tzsckucke,  Ferculum 
«M  a  kind  of  fnme  in  which  anything  might  be  oamed  or  raspendAd. 
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Avbich  the  wives,  sisters,  and  children  of  Narseos  'were  led 
before  their  chariots.   The  one  then  retired  to  SaloniB»  and  the 

other  into  Lucania. 

XXVIIL  Diocletian  lived  to  an  old  age  in  a  private 
station,  at  a  villa  which  is  not  fitr  from  Salonse,  in  honourable 
retirement^  exercising  extiaoidinarj  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
he  alone  of  all  men,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  voluntarily  returned  from  so  high  a  dignity  to  the 
condition  of  private  life,  and  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
citizens.  Timt  hap])ened  to  him,  therefore,  which  had 
happened  to  no  one  since  men  were  created,  that,  though  he 
died  in  a  private  condition,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 
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aud  Sylvanus,  XIII.— Julian  sent  to  Gaul  by  Coustantiua  with  the 
authority  at  Caesar;  Us  saooesseey  XIV.— Julian  made  emperor; 
deatiii  and  diaraeter  of  Constantius,  XT.^Julian's  expedition  to 
the  east ;  his  death  and  eharactery  XVI.^ — Jovian  made  emperor  in 
the  east ;  his  ill-fortune ;  he  cedes  a  portion  of  the  Roman  territory 
to  Sapor ;  his  deaths  and  the  supposed  causes  of  it^  XYII.  X VIIL 

1.  These  emperors,  then,  having  retired  from  the  goveru- 
ment  of  the  state,  Cunstantids  and  Galehius  were  made 
emperors ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  divided  between  them 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Coiistantius  had  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Africa  ;  Galerius  lllyricum,  Asia,  and  the  East ;  two  Crosars 
being  joined  with  them.  Constantius,  however,  content  with 
the  dignity  of  emperort  declined  the  care  of  governing  Africa 
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He  was  an  excelleut  man,  of  exti'eme  benevolence,  who  studied 
to  increase  the  resources  of  the  provinces  and  of  private 
persons,  cared  but  little  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  used  to  say  that  it  was  better  fur  the  national 
wealth  to  be  in  the  hands  of  individuals  than  to  be  laid  up  ib 
one  place  of  confinement."  So  moderate  was  the  furniture  of 
his  house*  too,  that  if,  on  holidays,  he  had  to  entertaiii  a 
greater  number  offends  than  oiduiaiy,  his  dining-rooms  weve 
set  out  with  the  plate  of  private  persons,  borrowed  from  their 
seveml  houses.  By  the  Oaub*  he  was  not  only  beloved 
bat  venerated,  especially  beoanse,  under  his  government,  they 
had  escaped  the  suspicious  prudence  of  Diocletian,  and  the 
sanguinary  rashness  of  Maxiinian.  He  died  in  Britain,  at 
York,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  enrulied 
among  llie  gods. 

II.  Galerius.  a  rnim  of  excelleut  moral  chai*acter,  and  skil- 
ful in  military  aiiairs,  finding  that  Italy,  by  Coustantiuss 
permission,  was  put  under  his  government,  created  two 
Caesars,  Maximin,  whom  he  appointed  over  the  east,  and 
Seyerus,  to  whom  he  committed  Italy.  He  himself  resided 
in  Illyricum.  But  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  Constan- 
'  TINE,  his  son  by  a  wife  of  obscure  birth,  was  made  emperor  in 
Britain,  and  succeeded  his  &ther  as  a  most  desirable  ruler. 
In  the  meantime  the  prsetorian  guards  at  Bome,  having  risen 
in  insurrection,  declared  Maxektius,  the  son  of  Maximian 
HercuUus,  who  lived  in  the  ViUa  Publieaf  not  far  £rom  the 
city,  emperor.  At  the  news  of  this  proceeding,  Manmian, 
filled  with  ho{)es  of  regaining*  the  imperial  dignity,  which  he 
had  nuL  willingly  resigned,  hurried  to  Rome  from  Lucauia, 
(which,  on  retiring  into  private  life,  he  had  chosen  for  his 
place  of  residence,  spending  his  old  age  in  a  most  delightful 
country),  and  stimulated  Diocletian  by  letters  to  resume  the 
authority  that  he  had  laid  down,  letters  which  Diocletian 
utterly  disregarded.  Severus  CtEsar,  lunng  despatched  to 
Borne  by  (Valerius  to  suppress  the  rising  of  the  guards  and 
Maxentius,  arrived  there  with  his  army,  but,  as  he  was  laying 
siege  to  the  city,  was  deserted  through  the  treachery  of  ins 
soldiers. 

*  He  had  reserved  Gaul  for  his  own  pecuhar  provinee. — Tz^rkuchf, 
t  A  building  In  the  Campus  Martins,  intended  cliic%  ad  a  lud^m^- 
honae  or  hotel  for  ambanadon  fhnn  fcf«igii  natknuk 
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III*  The  power  of  Maxentios  was  thus  increased,  and  his 
government  established.  Severos,  taking  to  flight,  was  killed 
at  Ravenna.    Maximian  Herculins,  attempting  afterwards,  in 

an  assembly  of  the  arm}',  to  divest  his  son  Mfixentius  of  his 
power,  met  with  nothing  but  mutiny  and  reproaches  from  the 
soldiery.  He  then  set  out  for  Gaul,  on  a  planned  stratagem, 
as  if  he  had  been  driven  away  by  his  son,  that  he  might  join 
his  son-in-law  Constantine,*  designing,  however,  if  he  could 
find  an  opportunity,  to  cut  off  Constantine,  wiio  was  rnling  in 
Graul  with  great  approbation  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  of  the  pzovince,  having  overthrown  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni  with  great  slaughter,  and  captured  their  kings, 
whom,  on  exhibiting  a  magnificent  show  of  games,  he  exposed 
to  wild  beasts.  Bat  the  plot  being  made  known  bj  Masd* 
mian^is  daughter  Fausta,  who  communicated  the  design  to  her 
husband,  Maximian  was  cut  off  at  Marseilles,  whence  he  was 
preparing  to  sail  to  join  bis  son,  and  died  a  well-deserved 
dealli ;  for  he  was  a  man  inclined  to  every  kind  of  cruelty  and 
severity,  faithless,  perverse,  and  utterly  void  of  consideration 
for  others. 

IV.  At  this  time  Licmius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  was  made 
emperor  by  Galerius,  to  whom  he  was  known  by  old  compa- 
nionship, and  recomraen  h  d  by  his  virrorous  efforts  and  services 
in  the  war  which  he  had  conducted  agauist  Narseus.  The  death 
of  Galerius  followed  immediately  afterwards.  The  empire  was 
then  held  by  the  four  new  emperors,  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius,  sons  of  emperors,  Licinius  and  Maximian,  sons  of  undistin- 
guished men*  Oonstantine,  however,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  commenced  a  civil  war  with  Maxentius,  routed  his 
forces  in  several  battles,  and  at  last  overthrew  Maxentius 
himself  (when  he  was  spreading  death  among  the  nobility  by 
every  possible  kind  of  cruelty  ,t)  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Italy.  Not  long  after,  too,  Madmin, 
after  commencing  hostilities  against  Licinius  in  the  east,*'anti- 
cipated  the  destruction  that  was  falling  upon  him  by  au 
accidental  death  at  Tarsus. 

V.  CoNSTAKtiNE,  being  a  man  of  great  energy,  bent  ui>un 
effecting  wliatever  he  had  settled  xix  lus  mind,  and  aspiring  to 

*  Who  was  married  to  Maximian's  daughter  Fausta. 
f  AdversitB  nobila  omnibus  exitiis  soevwuUm^  '^Baging  against  tba 
nobles  with  every  kind  of  destruction." 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  world,  proceeded  to  make  war  on 
Licinius,  although  he  had  formed  a  connexion  with  him  by 
marriage,^  for  his  sister  Constantia  was  married  to  T.ininin^ 
And  first  of  all  he  overthrew  bim,  by  a  sudden  attack*  at 
CibalflB  in  Fannonia,  where  he  was  making  vast  preparations 
for  war ;  and  after  becoming  master  of  Dardania,  Msuda,  and 
Macedonia,  took  possession  also  of  several  other  provinoea,  * 

VL  There  were  then  various  contests  between  them,  and 
peace  made  and  broken.  At  last  Lictnius,  defeated  in  a  battle 
ill  Nicoiiiedia  hy  sea  and  land,  surrendered  himself,  and,  in 
violaLion  of  au  oath  taken  by  ConsUintine,  was  put  to  death, 
alter  being  divested  of  the  purple,  at  Tliessalonica. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  empire  fell  under  the  sway  of  one 
emperor  and  three  Cajsars,  a  state  of  things  which  had  never 
existed  before  ;  the  sous  of  Constantine  ruling  over  Gaul»  the 
east,  and  Italy.  But  the  pride  of  prosperity  caused  Constantioe 
gr  eatly  to  depart  from  his  former  agreeable  mildness  of  temper. 
Falling  first  upoo  his  own  relatives,  he  put  to  death  his  son* 
an  excellent  man ;  his  sister's  son,  a  youdi  of  amiable  disposi* 
tion ;  soon  afterwards  his  wife,  and  subsequently  many  of  Us  i 
friends. 

VII.  He  was  a  man,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
might  have  been  compared  to  the  best  princes ;  in  the  latter 
))art  of  it,  only  to  those  of  a  middling  character.  Innumerable 
good  qualities  of  mind  and  body  were  a})pai'ent  in  liim  :  be  | 
was  exceedingly  ambitious  of  military  glory,  and  had  great 
success  in  his  wars ;  a  success,  however,  not  more  than  pro-  J 
portioned  to  his  exertions.    After  he  had  terminated  the  Civil  ' 
war,  he  also  overthrew  the  Goths  on  various  occasions,  granting 
them  at  last  peace,  and  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  barbarians 
a  strong  remembrance  of  his  kindness.    He  was  attached  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  to  liberal  studies,  and  was  ambitious  of  | 
honourable  popularity,  which  he,  indeed,  sought  by  every  kind  | 
of  liberality  and  obligingness.    Though  he  was  slow,  from  | 
suspicion,  to  serve  some  of  his  friends,!  yet  he  was  exceedingly  i 

*  Neeesniudo  lUi  et  affinitas  cum  eo  emt^  He  had  a  neceMttudo  cr  J 
relattoDsbip  with  him,  which  relationship  whh  an  affitUitu,  Cft  tHisince  1 

by  marringe,  Aj^nitas  is  nrlrU'd,  nH  Tz.scliiu-ke  observes,  to  ttqpUil  J 
nec€S8itudo,  which,  consocjiu  iitly,  might  very  well  l>e  omitted. 

t  In  nonnuH U8  aviicos  (luhum.']  I  hpve  traiiHlated  thi.'?  pbmfe  in 
conformity  with  the  explniiatiun  of  the  old  iutLTprcter  in  lo.  AiiU- 
oehenus.  cited  by  Tzadiucke :  vpoQ  nvai;  ritv  yvwpifnuv  virotrX«»c  n 
Kid  oift  ifyiwg  f^X*» 
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generous  towards  others,  naglectmg  so  opportuoitj  to  add  to 
their  riches  and  honours. 

YIIL  He  enacted  many  laws,  some  good  and  equitahle, 
but  most  of  them  snperfloous,  and  some  severe.  He  was  the 
first  that  endeavoured  to  raise  the  city  named  after  him  *  to 
such  a  height  as  to  make  it  a  rival  to  Home.  As  he  was  pre- 
pSrihg  fbfwar  against  the  Parthians,  wko  were  then  disturbing 
Mesopotamia,  he  died  in  the  VUla  Ptthlica.f  at  Nicomedia,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  bis  reign,  and  the  sixty -sixth  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  foretold  by  a  star  with  a  tail,  which 
shone  for  a  loug  time,  of  extraordinary  size,  and  which  the 
Greeks  call  a  xoiAnrni*  He  was  deservedly  enrolled  among 
the  gods. 

IX.  He  left  for  his  successors  three  sous  and  one  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  brother.  But  Dalmatiub  C^sab,  a  man  of 
happy  genius,  and  not  unlike  his  brother,  waa  soon  after  cut 
oS  by  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  Constantius,  his  cousin, 
sanctioning  the  act,  ratiber  than  commanding  it.  The  officers 
of  Constans  also  put  to  death  Gqnstamtine,  when  he  was 
making  war  upon  his  brother,  and  had  rashly  commenced  an 
engagement  at  Aquileia.  Thus  the  government  was  left  iu 
the  hands  of  two  emperors.  The  rule  of  Constans  was  for 
some  time  energetic  and  just,  but  afterwards,  falhiig  into  ill- 
liealth,  and  being  swayed  by  ill-designing  friends,  he  intkdged 
in  great  vices  ;  and,  becominft  intolerable  to  the  people  of  the 
provinces,  and  unpopular  with  tiie  soldiery,  was  killed  by  a 
party  headed  by  Magnentius.  He  died  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  Spain,  in  a  fortress  named  Helena,  iu  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  age ;  yet  not  till  he  had 
performed  many  gallant  actions  in  the  field,  and  had  made 
himself  feared  by  the  army  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  though  without  exercising  any  extraordinary  severity. 

X.  The  fortune  of  Constantius  was  different ;  for  he  suf- 
fered many  grievous  calamities  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
his  towns  being  often  taken,  his  walled  cities  besieged,  and 
his  troops  cut  off.  Kor  liad  he  a  single  successful  engagement 
with  Sapor,  except  that,  at  Siiigara,  when  victory  might 
certainly  have  been  his,  he  lost  it,  through  the  irrepressible 
eagerness  of  his  men,  who,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  war, 

*  Coastaiituiople. 

f  A  building  similar  to  the  one  at  Rome  mentioned  in  a  2« 
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mutiiioiisly  and  foolishly  called  for  battle  when  flie  day  was 
decliniDg.  After  the  death  of  Gonstans,  when  Magnestius 
held  the  gOTemmeDt  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Gaul,  Illyricam 
dso  felt  some  new  commotioiis,  Yetbanio  being  elected  to 
the  throne  by  a  combination  of  ^e  soldieiy,  whom  they  made 
empei'or  when  he  was  very  old  and  universally  popular  from 
the  length  and  success  of  his  service  in  the  field ;  an  upright 
man,  of  muiality  severe  as  that  of  the  ancients,  and  of  an  agree- 
ahle  nnassumingness  of  manner,  but  so  ignorant  of  all  polite 
learning,  that  he  did  nut  even  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of 
literature  until  he  w^s  old  and  had  becomn  emperor. 
V  XI.  But  the  impenal  authority  was  snatched  from  Vetranio 
by  Constantius,  who  stirred  up  a  civil  war  to  avenge  his 
brother *s  death ;  Vetranio  being  compelled,  with  the  consent 
<rf  the  soldiers,  and,  by  a  new  and  extfaoidinaiy  proceeding,  to 
dlyest  himself  of  the  purple.  There  was  at  the  same  time  an 
insurrection  at  Bome,  Nepotianus,  a  son  of  Ck>nstantine*s 
sister,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  throne  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  gladiators ;  bat  he  met  with  an  end  such  as  his  savage 
attempts  merited,  for  he  was  cut  off  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  his  usurpation  by  the  oflficers  of  Magnentius,  and  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  rashness.  His  head  was  carried  through 
the  city  oji  a  iimce  ;  and  dreadful  proscriptions  and  massacres 
of  the  nobility  ensued, 
i  *  XII.  Not  long  afterwards  Magnentius  was  oveitlurown  in  a 
battle  at  Mursa,*  and  nearly  taken  prisoner.  Vast  forces  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  cut  off  in  that  struggle,  sutiicient  for 
any  foreign  wars,  and  for  procuring  many  triumphs,  and  a 
lasting  peace.  Soon  after,  Gallus,  his  ancle's  son,  was 
appointed  by  Constantius,  as  Caesar,  over  the  east;  and 
Magnentius,  being  defeated  in  several  battles^  put  an  end  to  his 
life  at  Lyons,  in  the  third  year  and  seventh  month  of  his  re^^, 
as  did  idso  his  brother  at  Sen%t  whom  he  had  sent  as  Cs^ar 
to  defend  Gaul. 

XIII.  About  this  time  Ihe  Gssar  Gallus,  after  committing 
many  tyrannical  acts,  was  put  to  death  by  Constantitts. 
Gallus  was  a  man  naturally  cruel,  and  too  much  inclined  to 
tvraniiY,  if  he  could  but  have  reigned  in  bis  own  right. 

•  See  ix.  8. 

t  ^V7ionu.]  The  ablative  case  of  ^Sommm,  onifl^  pxeviouBly  called 

iLi^eodicum,  now  Svm^ 
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Silranus  also,  who  attempted  an  inmirrectioii  in  Ganl,  was  cut 

off  before  the  end  of  thirty  days ;  and  Constantius  then 
remained  solu_^ulgr  and  emperor  over  theHoman  dominions.  ^ 
'^IV.  He  then  sent  into  Gaul,  with  the  authority  of  Caesar, 
his  cousin  Julian,  the  brother  of  Gallus,  giving  him  his  sister 
in  marriage,  at  a  time  when  the  barbarians  had  stormed  many 
towns  and  were  besieging  others,  when  there  was  every  where 
direful  devastation,  and  when  the  Boman  empire  was  tottering 
in  evident  distress.  Bat  by  Julian,  with  but  a  moderate  force, 
vast  numbers  of  the  Alemanni  were  cut  off  at  Strasburg,  a  city 
of  Gaul;  their  distinguished  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Gaul  recoTcred.  Many  other  honourable  achievements,  too, 
were  afterwards  performed  by  Julian  against  the  barbarians, 
the  Germans  being  driven  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Roman 
empire  extended  to  its  former  limits, 

XV.  Not  long  after,  when  the  German  armies  were  with- 
drawing from  the  defence  of  Gaul,  Julian  was  made  emperor  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  army,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  went  to  take  the  government  of  lllyricum,  while  Con- 
stantius was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Parthia.  Constantius, 
hearing  what  had  occurred,  and  returning  to  the  civil  strife, 
died  on  his  march  between  CiUcia  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
tUirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-lifth  of  his  age, 
and  was  deservedly  enrolled  among  the  gods.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  remarkably  tranquil  disposition,  good-natured,  trusting  too 
much  to  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  at  last  too  much  in  the 
power  of  his  wives.  He  coud acted  himself  with  great  mode- 
raUua  in  the  conimeucement  of  his  reign;  he  enriched  his 
friends,  and  suffered  none,  whose  active  services  he  had 
experienced,  to  go  unrewarded.  He  was  however  sumcNvhat 
incUued  to  severity,  whenever  any  suspicion  of  an  attempt  on 
the  government  was  excited  in  him  ;  otherwise  he  was  gentle. 
His  fortune  is  more  to  be  praised  in  civil  than  in  foreign 
wars. 

XVI«  Julian  then  became  sole  emperor,  and  made  war, 
with  a  vast  force,  upon  the  Parthiana;  in  which  expedition  I  was 
also  present.  Several  towns  and  fortresses  of  the  Persians  he 
induced  to  surrender,  or  took  them  by  storm ;  and,  having  laid 
waste  Assyria,  fixed  his  camp  for  some  time  at  Ctesiphon. 
As  he  w^as  returning  victorious,  and  mingling  rashly  in  the 
thick  of  a  battle^  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  on 
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the  ^f^th  of  June,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  age,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 
He  was  a  remarkable  roan,  and  one  that  would  have  governed 
the  empire  with  honour,  if  he  had  but  been  permitted  bj  the 
fates.  He  was  eminently  accomplished  in  liberal  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  better  read  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  so 
much  80  indeed  that  his  Latin  was  bj  no  means  comparable  to 
his  Greek  learning.  He  was  possessed  of  great  and  ready 
eloquence,  and  of  a  most  tenacious  memory.  In  some  respects 
he  was  more  like  a  philosopher  than  a  prince.  Towards  his 
friends  he  was  liberal,  yet  less  discriminating  as  to  the  objects 
of  his  Ejeneiosity  than  became  so  great  an  emperor;  for -there 
were  some  of  them  that  cast  a  stain  on  his  glory.  To  the 
peo|)le  of  tlie  provinces  he  was  most  just,  and  remitted  the 
taxes  on  them  as  far  as  was  possible.  He  was  indulgent 
towards  all  men ;  he  felt  no  great  anxietj  about  the  pubhc 
treasury ;  but  of  glory  he  was  a  great  lover,  and  manifested 
even  an  intemperate  desire  for  the  attaiinment  of  it.  He  was 
a  persecutor  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  so  that  he  abstained 
from  shedding  blood.  He  was  not  unlike  Marcus  ^toninus.  ^ 
whom  he  even  studied  to  rival,  *  L*         »*^U>Jty  . 

XVfr.  After  him  Jovian,  who  attended  him  in  the  expe- 
dition as  one  of  his  body-guard,  was  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  soldiers  to  fill  the  throne  ;  a  man  l)etter  known  to  the 
army  by  the  fame  of  liis  father  than  by  his  own.  As  affairs 
were  now  in  confusion,  find  the  army  distressed  for  want  of 
provisions,  Jovian,  after  being  defeated  in  one  or  two  battles 
by  the  Persians,  made  peace  with  Sapor,  a  peace  which  was 
necessary  indeed,  but  ignominious,  for  he  was  obliged  to  contract 
his  boundaries,  a  portion  of  the  Boman  dominions  being 
ceded  to  the  enemy ;  a  disgrace  which  had  never  occurred, 
before  his  time,  since  the  Boman  empire  had  been  founded, 
during  a  space  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
years.  And  though  our  legions  were  made  to  pass  under  the 
yoke,  both  at  Caudium  by  Pontus  Telesinus  *  at  Kumantia 
m  Spain,  and  in  Numidia,  yet  no  part  of  the  Rouiau  territory^i^l  4 
was  given  up  on  any  of  those  occasions.  Such  terms  would  . 
not  liave  been  altogether  reprehensible,  if  he  had  been 

*  This  Pontius  is  not  generally  called  Telesinus ;  the  other  Pontiiis, 
who  was  distiDguished  as  leader  of  the  Sumdtes  in  the  Social  war,  had 
that  name.  See  flonu^  iiL  IS. 
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resolved,  when  it  should  be  in  his  power,  to  Uupow  off  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty,  as  was  done  by  the  Bomans  in  all  the 
wars  that  I  have  mentioned ;  for  war  was  immediately  after 
made  upon  the  Samnites,  Numantines,  and  Numidiaus,  and  the 
peace  was  never  ratified.  But  being  in  dread,  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  east,  of  a  rival  for  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
thought  too  little  of  his  glory.  After  marching  from  thence, 
acooraingly,  and  directing  bis  course  towards  Ulyricum,  he 
died  suddenly  on  the  borders  of  Galatia.  He  was  a  man,  in 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  deficient  neither  m  eneigj  nor 
understanding, 

XVITT.  Many  think  that  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  fit 
of  indigesliuu,  for  he  had  indulged  in  delicacies  at  siij)per ; 
others  suppose  that  he  died  of  the  odour  of  his  chamber,  which, 
from  a  recent  plastering  of  lime,  was  dangerous  to  such  as 
slept  in  it :  others  imagine  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  over- 
powering effects  of  charcoal,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  burnt 
in  great  abundance  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  He  died 
in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,*  and,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  emperors  that  succeeded  him,  was  enrolled  among  the 
gods ;  for  he  was  inclined  to  equity,  and  liberal  by  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  consulship  of 
the  Emperor  Jovian  and  Varronianus,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
one  liLindred  and  nineteen  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
But  as  we  have  now  come  to  illustrious  and  venerable  princes, 
we  shall  here  fix  a  limit  to  the  present  part  of  our  work  ;  for 
the  tilings  that  remain  must  be  told  in  a  more  elevated  style  ; 
and  we  do  not,  for  the  present,  so  much  omit  them,  as 
reserve  them  for  higher  eiforts  iu  writing. 

*  The  words  ut  qui  plurimvm  minimumque  traduntf  which  occur 
here,  are  not  translated.  See  note  on  i.  1. 
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Abdera,  people  ot  driven  from  home  hj 

frogs,  xr.  2^ 
AbdoIoiiyiuuB.  xi.  10. 
AbelU,  a  city  of  Campania,  xx.  I 
AborJglnea  of  Italy,  xxxviii.  0  ;  xliii.  L 
Abraham,  king  uf  Dama^cuH,  xxxvi.  2^ 
AbyduB,  in  Phrygia,  ii.  JJL 
Acamanes.  xxvi.  3 ;  xxriii.  I ;  sent  no  aid 

to  the  Groekii  against  Trov,  xxviii.  L 
Acerbas,  uncle  and  husband  of  Dido,  xriiL 

4. 

Acesines,  a  river  of  India,  xii.  ft. 

Achteuns  xx.  1 ;  desert  from  Philip  to  the 
Kon»ann.  xxiv.  i ;  xxr.  4 ;  go  to  war 
with  Nabis,  xxxl.  3j  with  the  Mesee- 
nians.xxxii.  I;  with  the  RomRii«, xxxiv. 
2;  dissolution  of  the  Achsau  league, 
xxxiv.  L 

Achaia,  iii.  fi. 

Acheron,  a  river  in  Epims ;  another  in  the 
country  of  the  Bruttii,  xii.  2± 

AchillouB,  boKiogcd  in  Alexandria  by  Dio- 
cletian. K.  ix.  2JL 

Acilins  Glabrio  defeats  Antiochus,  zxxi. 
fi ;  E.  iv  3 

Adaspii  of  Caucasus  subdued  by  Alexander, 
xii.  !L 

AdmetuB,  Ale.  2x 

AdoroH,  king  of  Damascus,  xxxvL  2. 

Adrastia,  in  MvBia,  xi.  Q. 

Adrei^tiB  of  India,  subdued  by  Alexander* 

xii.  8. 
Adna,  or  Hadria,  xx.  L 
Adrian,  emperor,  succeeds  Trajan,  B.  TliL 

Adrumetum,  Hann.  (L 

JEacidtB.  ancestors  of  Olympias,  xii.  15;  of 
the  kinga  of  Epirus,  xvii.  2 ;  see  also  xi. 
3 ;  xii.  UL 

uEacidas,  king  of  the  Molosai,  xiv.  ff; 


father  of  Pyrrhus,  XTii.  2 ;  and  of  Dei- 

damia,  xiv.  5, 
Metes,  Either  of  Medea,  zxziL  2* 
iEgates,  Ham,  L 

i£gese,  or  JEgm,  in  Macedonia,  viL  1^  K.  2. 
iGgeus,  father  of  Theseus,  ii.      of  Medoa 

by  Medea,  xlii  2. 
if^gialeus,  brother  uf  Medea,  xliL  3. 
iiCgospotamos,  Lys.  1 ;  Ale.  fi. 
^milianus  made  emperor,  E.  ix.  5^  6, 
iEmilius,   L ,  defeats   Hannibal,  acting 

under  Antiochus,  xxxl.  fi. 
 Paolus,  killed  at  C^nas. 

E.  ill.  in 
^milius,  M.  xxxl.  & 

  PaulluB,  defeats  the  Cartht- 

ginians  by  t^ea,  K.  ii  22. 

 L.  Paul! us  LiL  defeata  Demetrius, 

king  of  the  lllyrianB,  xxix.  2L 

— —  ^  conqueror  of  Per- 
seus, xxxili.  1  ;  E.  iv. 

/Eneas,  xx.  1 ;  xxxi.  8;  xliii.  L 

^^olian  Islands,  volcanic,  iv.  1m. 

iEolttS,  iv.  2. 

yEropus,  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  2. 
^^^thiopia  subdued  by  Semiramis,  L  2. 
iEtna,  Mount,  I  v.  L 
 Town,  xxil.  L 

^tolians  found  Brundusium,  xii.  2;  raise 
a  war  in  Greece,  xiii.  £;  defeat  the 

Spartans,  xxiii.  1 ;  receive  the  exiles  of 
the  Eleans,  xxvL  1 ;  endeavour  to  seise  a 
portion  of  Acamauia,  xxviii.  1 ;  contend 
with  Philip,  xxix.  1^4;  incite  Antiochus 
against  the  Komans,  xxx.  4 ;  xxxii.  1 ; 
lose  their  liberty,  xxxii.  1 ;  xxxili.  1. 
^♦olia,  ifitulia,  xiv.  1. 
Afranius  defeated  by  Csf^ar,  E.  vi.  20, 
Africa,  xiii.  1 ;  xxx.  4;  xliv.  1 ;  its  stricter 
sense,  xxil.  • 
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Agaa,  or  Magas,  king  of  Cyreno,  xxTi.  3 
Agathoclc^  iJi^  son  of  LjgimachoB,  killed 

by  his  father,  X7ii.  L 
 l2)j  tyrant  of  Sicily,  xxlL  1—8  ; 

xxiil.  L  2. 

•  [3)^  fayoorite  of  Ptolemy  Pbilo- 

pator,  XXX.  2* 
Agenor,  xiii.  4^ 

AgettilauB,  lame,  yi.  2;  his  acts  in  Asia,  yi. 
2.  4 ;  gains  the  battle  of  Coronea,  yi.  4. 

Ages,  passim. 
A^iB  {hj  brother  of  Agesilaus,  y.2;  Agea.  L 

  ilh  grandson  of  Agesilaus,  xii.  1* 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius,  Att.  12 ;  his  success 

in  Aquitunia,  £.  vii.  2. 
AJax,  xliv.  2. 

AJamanni  invade  Italy,  E.  Jx.  8 ;  oyerthrown 
by  Constautius,  E.  Ix.  ^i;  bj  Julian,  E. 
z.  LA. 

Alba  Longa,  xliii.  "L. 

Aibaui  in  Asia,  zliL  3 ;  conquered  by  Pom* 

pey,  E.  yi.  L 
Alcetas,  brother  of  Perdiocas,  xiii.  6,  Sj 

xy.  L 

Alcibiades,  in  Sicily,  iy.  4;  his  recal.  iv.  4; 

his  acts  and  character,  y.  1—5,  8,  12 — 14. 

Ale.  passim, 
Alexander  (1)^  son  of  Amyntas  I^  takes 

revenge  on  the  Persian  ambassadors,  yii. 

3;  hi»  lucrits,  vii.  4. 
 (2X  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  yii. 

 (3)i  the  Great,  see  the  whole 

of  books  xi.  xii.,  and  the  Arguments ; 
transfers  the  empire  from  the  Persians 
to  the  Macedonians,  x.  3_i  xi.  14j  con- 
queror of  the  whole  east,  xiv.  2^  4_;  xvlli. 
1 ;  xxiv.  4_i  xxix.  3_i  xxxiii.  1 ;  greater 
than  his  father  buth  in  virtues  and  Vice8, 
ix.  8;  his  praises,  xiii.  4^  fi;  xiy.  L  i> 
XV.  2;  xxiv.  2.    Bum.  2;  K.  2. 

<  <4)j  the  brother  of  Olympias, 

king  of  Epirus,  ylU.  fi;  ix.  6^  Z:  xii.  L 2: 
xxiii.  L 

.  {5)i  son   of  Alexander  the 

Great  by  Cieophis,  xii.  Z. 

 \(h±  LyucePtes,  xi.  2^  1;  xii.  14. 

 (Til  soli  of  Cassander,  xvi,  L 

.  (8)i  son  of  Pyrrhus,  xviii.  1 ; 

xxvi.  2,  3j  xxviii.  L 

 ^  ji(,n  of  Perseus,  zxxiii.  2 

.  (lUJ^  Bala.  xixv.  L  2. 

■  (11),  Zubonnas,  xxxix.  1^  2^ 
 02).  son  of  Ptolemy  Physoon, 

zxxiz  4. 

 (13).  tyrant  of  Phcrag,  Pelop./L 

-  Roman  emperor,  E.  viii.  2X, 

Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  xi.  U  ;  xiii.  4 ;  zzL 
fi. 

 on  the  Tanais,  xiL  !L 

AlHa,  river,  E.  L  20. 
Amadas,  xii.  12. 

A  masons,  ii.  1^  3,  4  ;  near  the  Albani,  zlU. 

Ambiger,  a  king  of  the  Indians,  xiL  IH 
Ainbri,  people  of  India,  xii.  &. 


Ammon,  Jupiter,  L  9;  vii.  2 :  xL  11.  1$: 

xii.  U;  xiii.  4. 
Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  & 
Amphictyons,  viii.  L 
Amphipolis,  xiv.  6 
Amphilochi.  xliv.  2i 

Amphistratus,  the  charioteer  of  Castor, 

xiii.  ^ 

Amulius  usurps  the  throne  of  Nomitor; 

killed  by  Romulus,  xliii,  2^  ^ 
Amyntas  [1)      king  of  Macedonia  vii.  2. 
 (2|  ll.,king  of  Macedonia,  his  wives 

and  sons,  yii.  4^  2l 
 (3]  a  general  of  Philip,  ix.  ff ;  xii. 

fi. 

 (4)  appointed  oyer  Baetria,  xiii.  4. 

Anaxarchus  the  philosopher  accompanies 

Alexander,  xii.  11. 
AnaxilauB  of  Sicily,  iy.  2. 

AncuB,  king  of  Rome,  E._L  fi. 
AndocidCB,  Ale.  3. 

Andraguras  (1),  appointed  by  Alexander 

over  Parthia,  xii.  L 
  {2)j  appointed  by  Seleucos  over 

Parthia,  xlL  4. 

Andriscus,  Pseudo-Philippua,  E.  iv.  13. 
Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  Pyrrhus, 

and  Helenus,  xyii.  3. 
AntandruB,  brother  of  A^thocles,  xxii.  Z. 
Antemnates,  E.  L  2^ 
Antenor,  founder  of  the  Veneti,  xx.  L 
Antigenes.  xii.  12. 

Autigonus  has  the  province  of  Phrygia 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  xUL  4 ; 

defeats  Eumeneg,  xiii.  6;  xiv.  2^  3;  his 
arrogance,  xv.  1,2;  killed  by  Lysimachus. 
xv.  4 ;  xvi.  1 ;  K.  2^ 

 t2[,  Gonnatas,  grandson  of  the 

former,  xvii.  2;  driven  from  Macedonia 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  xxiv.  1 ;  slaughters 
the  Gauls,  xxv.  li  xxvL  2;  expelled  by 
Pvnhus,  xxv.  3  ;  subdues  the  Pelopon* 
netiians,  xxVi.I ;  makeu  war  on  the  Athe- 
nians, xxvi.2;  overthrown  by  Alexander, 
the  sou  of  Philip,  xxvi.  2^ 

 (3),  grandson  of  the  preceding, 

guardian  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
xxviii.  3;  king  of  Macedonia,  xxviii.  3 ; 
takes  Sparta,  xxviii.  L 

Antioch,  built,  xv.  1. 

AntiochuB  (1]^  father  of  Seleucus,  xiii.  4i 
xv.  L 

<2),  Soter,  son  of  Seleaeos,  xyii. 
2 ;  xxiv.  L 

 i3li  the  Great,  begins  his  reign, 

xxix  1  ;  attacks  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
XXX.  1,  and  his  son  Epiphanes,  zxxi.  1; 
olfends  the  Romans,  xxxi.  1;  receives 
Hannibal,  xxxi.  1 ;  excited  by'tbe  MUh 
lians,  XXX.  4_i  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
xxxL  6—8,  E.  iv.  3^  4^  his  death,  xixii. 
2. 

 (4)  Epiphanes,  son  of  ,the  pre- 
ceding, xxxiv.  i 

 (5J   Dens,  son  of  Alexander 

Bala,  killed,  xzxvL  L 
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Antlochnt  (6j  Energetea,  expels  Tiypho, 
xxxri.  1;  eabdues  the  Jewn,  xxxvi.  1; 
Riake«  war  on  Partbia,  xxxviiL  IQ; 
killed,  xxxvlli.  IQ. 

 ■ — ■—  i2l  Orypu«,  son  of  Demetrius 

II..  xxxlx. 

(8>  Cyztoenas,  son  of  Antiochus 


Euergetes,  xxxix.  2^  3. 

ij})  ARiatlcQs,  grandson  of  the 


ArgjrafpideSy  xil.  7 ;  betraj  Enmenes, 
xiv.  2, 

Arlarathes  (1),  son  of  Ataxerxes  Mnemoo, 

X.  L 

 (2|.  king  of  Cappadocia,  xlJi.  6» 

 [31,  king  of  Cappadocia,  eon  of 

Artamenes,  xxix.  L 

(4),  king  of  Cappadocia,  exiles 


preceding,  deprived  of  his  throne  bj 
Pompey,  xl.  2. 
Antiope,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  li.  L 
Aiitipater  (li,  general  of  Philip,  ix.  4;  pre- 
fect of  Macedonia,  xl.  2j  defeats  the 
Spartans,  xii.  1 ;  called  into  Asia,  xii. 
12  •.  paid  to  hare  contrived  the  death  of 
AlexHTider  the  Great,  xii.  14_l  guardian 
to  Alex;it!dcr>  mn,  xlil.  2_;  governor  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  xiil.  1;  carries  on 
the  Lamian  war,  xili.  2;  at  war  with 
Perdiccas,  xili.  6,  xiv.  2;  his  seTeritj, 
xiii.  1 :  h  s  iK>ns,  xil.  14j  xiil.  L  Eum.  2. 

 i2»^  grandson  of  the  preceding, 

XTi.  L2. 

Antoninus,  M.  and  L.  Vems,  E.  Tiii.  fi. 
AntoninuM.  Marcus.  K.  vil.  1^  s>qq. 
Antony,  Mark,  defeated  by  the  Partbiani, 

xvi.  L  ^  Alt.  a. 
Apamea,  Apunienii,  xxxix.  L 
Apis,  god  of  the  Egyptians,  L  9. 
Apollo;  spclirttionH  of  his  temple,  11.12; 

Ylli,*l ;  xxir.        mentioned  also,  ill. lOi 

xil.  Ifi;  xiii.  1 ;  xt.  4  ;  xUii. 
ApoUonla,  xr.  2  ;  ix.  2. 
Appius  Claudius,  XTilL  2^ 

 CeuHor,  B.  11, 

Apnlians,  xii.  L 
Aquileia,  xxxii.  1. 

Aquilius,  M.,  sent  against  Aristonicus, 
xxxri.  L 

 ,  ambassador  to  Mithrldates, 

xxxrlii.  2. 

Ambia,  xlil.  A ;  xxxlx.  IL  Subdued  by  Se- 
Terns,  E.  vlii.  IS  ;  by  Pompey,  E.  tI.  14, 

Aracossl  in  India,  xili.  4. 

ArathLs,  xxxvl.  2. 

Araxep,  L  H. 

Arbacee,  L  3:^ 

Arbela,  xi.  li. 

Arcadia,  xiii.  Z;  vl.  ff. 

Arceailaus  (I},  xiil. 

—  (2),  xxli.  8.  ^ 

Archagathus,  son  of  Agathocles,  xxil.  5.  5. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Aniyntaf*,  vil.  4  ;  viii.  j 

Archelaus,  general  of  Milhridates,  £.  v.  fi. 

Archia',  Pelop.  3. 

Arohldamus,  vi.  tL 

Arohon,  xiii.  L 

Areas,  xxiv.  1. 

Arei,  people,  xiil.  4. 

Argasns  (I),  king  of  Macedonia,  tH.  2. 

 {2}^  son  of  Cyrene,  xiii.  L 

Argonauts,  xlil.  2  ;  xxxii.  3. 

Argos,  receives  the  Athenian  exiles,  t.  Oj 
Joins  the  Athenians  against  Antipater, 
xiii.  S  ;  Pyrrbus  killed  there,  xxv. 


bis  brother  6roph«mee,  xxxr.  1 ;  assists 
Alexander  I3ala,  xxxv.  I  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, xxxvii.(l. 

i5)  king  of  Cappadocia,  killed 


by  Mithridates,  xxxvili.  L 

(6).  king  of  Cappadocia,  pon  of 


the  preceding,  killed  also  by  Mithridates, 
xxxTiii.  1. 

(7).  king  of  Cappadocia,  brother 


of  the  preceding,  is  driven  from  his 
throne  by  Mithridates,  and  dies,  xxxvili. 2. 

(2i  son  of  Mithridates,  made 


king  of  Cappadocia,  xxxvili.  L 
Arida?u8  [1^  killed  by  his  brother  Philip, 
Tii.  4^  viii.  2. 

 (21  son  of  Philip,  ix.  8_i  xlil.  2_; 

xiv.  ft;  named  successor  to  Alexander, 
xiii.  2—4 ;  killed,  xiv. 

(31  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 


xiiL  4. 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  xxxvili. 

2,  3 ;  Dat.  2  ;  E.  r.  fi. 
AriHtaeus  [l]^  founds  Tyrone,  xiii.  7. 
 (21,  son  of  Apollo,  teaches  the  use 

of  honey,  the  making  of  cheese,  and  as- 
tronomy, xiii.  L 
AriBtides  discovers  the  treachery  of  Pausa- 

nias,  ii.  lii;  Arist.  passff/i. 
Aristobuliis,  E.  vi.  16. 
Aristonicus,  natural  son  of  Enmencs,  taken 

pri.«oner   by  the    Romans,  xxxvi.  4; 

xxxviii.  5^  Q  ;  E.  iv.  21L 
Aristotle,  tutor  of  Alexander  and  Callls- 

thene;*,  xii.  6,  16. 
Arlstotlmus,  xxvi.  1^ 
Armenia,  x.  3 ;  xiii.  4  ;  xili  2^  3. 
Anuenlus  or  Armenus,  companion  of  Jason, 

xili.  2.  3. 
Arpi,  founded  by  Dlomede,  xx.  L 
Arrybas,  vil.  fi  ;  viii.  fi  ;  xvli.  3. 
Arsacec,  founder  of  the  Parthians,  xii.  4; 

name  of  all  the  Parthian  kings,  xlL  5, 
Arsacides  or  Arsaces,  xxxviii. 
Arsinoe  (JH^  daughter  of  Lagu?,  xvli.  1^  2  ; 

xxir.  2i  3;   her  sons  by  Lysimachns 

killed,  xxlv.  2^ 
 i2}j  wife  of  Agas,  king  of  Cyrone, 

mother  of  Berenice,  sister  of  Antigonns 

Gonnatas,  xxrl.  3.' 
Ariabanup,  ijj,   kills  Xerxes,  III.  1 ;  is 

killed  by  Artaxerxes,  iii.  1  ;  K.  L 

 l2i,  king  of  the  Parthians,  xlii.S. 

Artamenes  king  of  Cappadocia,  xxvii.  2. 
Artaphemef,  uncle  of  Xerxes,  ii.  20. 
Artaxerxes  Qj,  Longimanas,  iii.  1^ 

 (21,  Mnemon,  v.  8,  11 ;  sets  Co- 

^  non  over  his  fleet,  vi.  1 ;  make?  the  peace 

of  Antalcidas,  Yi.6 ;  has  UA  som,  x.  L  ^ 
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Aitaxerzes  [3)  Macrochlr,  Nep.  K.  L 

Artemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  ii.  10. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicamassus,  ii.  12. 

Arna^,  eon  of  Moses  (same  as  Joshua), 
xxxtL  2. 

Ascalon,  a  city  of  Idumsea,  xxiii.  2. 

Aseaniay,  son  of  Mne&B,  xliii.  Ix 

Asia,  XY.  A  ;  subdued  by  Cyras,  L  8 ;  by  the 
Scjrthian?,  L  3 ;  possessed  by  the  As- 
syrians 1300  years,  L  2^ 

Asia  Minor,  xxvil.  2j  under  the  power  of 
the  Persians,  ix.  5;  aimed  at  by  the 
Spartans,  vi.  L  2 ;  wasted  by  Alcibiades, 
T.  4 ;  invaded  by  the  Gauls,  xxv.  2 , 
sought  by  the  Syrians  and  Fgyptians, 
xxvii.  1 ;  corrupts  the  Romanfi,  xxxri. 
4j  character  of  the  Asiatics,  xxxi.  6_i 
zxxTiii.  3 ;  climate  of  Asia,  xxxTiil.  2 : 
xxxi. 

Aspasia,  x.  2. 

Aopendians,  Dat.  g. 

Aspbaltites,  lake,  xxxvi.  3x 

Aspis,  Dat.  Ix 

Assyrians,  empire  of,  L  1 — 3. 

Asayriam  Stagnum,  sea  of  Galilee,  XTiii.  3. 

AsteropsBus,  vii.  1^ 

Astyages!,  last  king  of  the  Medes,  L  4 — 6. 

Atbcas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  craftily  con- 
quered by  Philip,  Ix.  2, 

Athens,  history  of,  ii.  Q ;  see  also  ii.  10—15 ; 
iii.  6»  Z;  ir.  3—5  ;  v.  3—10;  vl.  1—5; 
Athenians  conquers dby  Philip,  viii.  i  4  ; 
revolt  from  Alexander,  xl.  2  ;  reconciled 
to  him,  xi.  3^  4:  the  Lamian  war  with 
Antipater,  xiii.  5j  war  with  Antigonus 
Gonnatas,  xxvi.  2i  praise  of  Athens,  ii. 
fi ;  vlii.  2  ;  T.  Q  ;  vi.  1 ;  their  pride,  v.  3;; 
condition  after  the  death  of  Epamlnon- 
das,  vi.  a.    Thras.  2  ;  Ale.  9  ;  E.  v.  fi. 

Athos,  dug  through  by  Xerxes,  ii.  liL 

Atropatus,  xiii.  £ 

AttaluB  (1)^  one  of  Philip's  generals,  ix.  5^ 
Q ;  put  to  death  by  Alexander,  xii.  & 

  another  of  Philip's  generals, 

xiii.  2. 

  l2J  king  of  Pergamus,  xxlx,  4; 

makes  the  Roman  people  his  heir,  xxxvi. 

4  ;  E.  iv.  L 
Attbis  gives  name  to  Attica,  ii.  9. 
Attilius  Rogulup,  xli.  4^ 
Augustus,  h'.s  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassias, 

xiii.  ii  subdues  Spain,  xliv.  5 ;  recovers 

the  standards  taken  by  the  Parthians, 

xiii.  5 ;  E.  viL  L  »(fiq. 
Angusti,  common  name  of  all  the  Roman 

emperors,  xli.  !L 
Aurelian,  emperor,  R.  ix.  13. 
Aathocus,  xiii.  Z. 
Autophradatec,  Dat.  2. 
Azelus,  king  of  Damascus,  xxxvi.  2. 

Babylon,  founded  by  Spmiramis,  L  2;  taken 
by  Cyrus,  LI;  by  Dariup,  x.  15  ;  Alex- 
ander dies  there,  xii.  13 — 15.    Earn.  2. 

Babylonia,  xx.  L  (Often  used  by  Justin 
for  Babylon,  as  L  2,  liJ ;  xU.  10»  13 ;  xL 


Ig.)  Falls  to^Peucestep,  xiii.  i;  to  S«-* 
leucus  and  the  Syrians,  xv.  i. 

Babylonians  cultivated  astronomy,  xx. 

Bacabasus,  iii.  L 

Bacaflis,  xli. 

Bacchus,  xii.  Z;  xlil.  L 

Bactrlans  sprung  from  the  Scythians,  ii. 
a.  Their  oldest  king,  Zoroaster,  killed 
by  Ninup,  L  1 ;  fall  under  the  power  of 
Alexander,  xiii.  1 ;  revolt  from  the  Sy- 
rians, XV.  ii  xli.  ii  subject  to  the  Par- 
thians, xli.fi. 

Baga>us,  Ale.  IQ^ 

Bagauds,  E.  ix.  20. 

Bala,  see  Alexander,  N.  10. 

Balbinus,  emperor,  E.  ix.  2. 

Barce  founded  by  Alexander,  xii.  1^ 

Barene,  L  Z± 

Barsine,  wife  of  Alexander,  mother  of 
Herculep,  xi.  lOl;  xiii.  2  ;  put  to  death  by 
Capsander,  xv.  2. 

BassinuB,  emp.  E.  viii.  lfi> 

BastamsB,  xxxii.  a ;  xxxvili  3 ;  E.  ix.  25. 

Battup,  name  of  Aristsus,  xiii.  Z> 

Belgius,  leader  of  the  Gauls,  xxiv.  £. 

Bcrgomum,  xx.  5. 

Beroe,  nurse  of  Pyrrhus,  xvii.  2. 

Berenice  (1)^  of  Cyrene,  xxvi.  3. 

 liL  wifeof  Antiochus,  II.  xxvll.  L 

 l3>j  wife  of  Attalus,  xxxvi.  A± 

Bessns,  kills  Darius,  xi.  1£ ;  xxxii.  5. 

Bilbilis,  xliv.  3, 

Bithynians,  Hann.  11. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  E.  iv.  2L 

Boeotia,  ii.  lA  ;  iii. 

Bomilcar  crucified,  xxii.  Z± 

Bomi,  Ale.  L 

Bopporus,  Cimmerian,  xxxvili.  Z. 
Brennus,  leader  of  the  Gauls,  xxiv.  6,  8. 
Brixia,  Brftcia,  xx.  2. 
Brundusiam,  -  iii.  ij  foanded  by  Diomede, 
xii.  2. 

Brattii,  whence  named,  xxiii.  1 ;  sprang 
from  the  Lucanians,  xxiii.  1;  their  wars 
vrith  the  Tarentines,  xii.  2_;  and  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  xii.  2. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  E.  L 

  and  Cassius  assisted  by  the  Par- 
thians, xiii.  4.   E.  iv.  la, 

Bubarcs,  vii.  3. 

Bucepbale,  xii.  8. 

Byrsa,  xviii.  ^ 

Byxantium  besieged  by  Philip,  ix.  1,  2, 

Cadmaea,  Epam.  ID. 

Cadupii,  a  people  of  Asia,  x.  3 ;  Dat.  L 

Caspio,  xxxii.  3- 

C»sar,  Julius,  xli.  5;  xiii.  4;  xliii.  5;  Att. 

8.  E.  vi.  17i  $egq. 

,  OctaviuB  or  Octavianus,  Att  12. 


Caligula,  E.  vii.  12. 
Cailisthenes,  the  philospher,  xii.  6^ 
XV.  3. 

Cambyses  QX  father  of  Cvras,  L  4. 

 (2),  son  of  Cyrus,  L  IL 

Cam  iii  us,  £.  L  19.  uq 
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CAmpanians  settled  by  the  Greeks*  xx.  1 ; 

at  war  with  the  SjracasanH,  zxli  1« 
Candaales,  king  of  Ljdia,  L  T. 
CaDDs.  Hann.  2  ;  E.  iii.  IJL 
Capitol,  xliii.  1. 

C^>padocians,  xlii.  2 ;  sabdued  bj  Perdiccas, 
xlii.  sovereignty  over  tbem  usurped 
by  Mithridates,  xxxvli.  I ;  prefer  a  king 
to  liberty,  xxriii.  2  ;  given  to  Eumenes, 
Earn.  2Lt 

Captiani.  Dat. 

Capua,  Hann.  2. 

Caracalla,  K.  viii.  22. 

Caranoa  first  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  li 
xxziii.  2. 

 (2)^  son  of  Philip,  put  to  death, 

li.  2. 

Cardia,  Earn.  L 

Garaasius,  K.  ix.  2L 

Caria,  xiii.  4.  ^ 

Carthalo  crucified,  xviii.  7, 

Carthaginians,  their  history,  xviii.  3j  xix. 
Ij  xxii.,  xxiii. ;  try  to  gain  the  dominion 
of  Sicilv,  iv.  2 ;  V.  ^ ;  xviii.  2^  Z ;  at  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  xxiil.  2j;  aim  at  the 
•overeignly  of  Sardinia,  xviii.  Zi  xix.  of 
Spain,  zliv.  5_;  refuse  aid  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  xix.  1 ;  defeated  by  the  peop  le  of 
MarHeilles.  xliii.  5;  proceedings  in  Italy 
under  Hannibal,  xlir.  5^  6j  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Alexander,  xii.  Hj  cruel  to 

t  their  generals,  xxi.  4,  fi ;  xxil.  3^  Z ;  their 
human  sacrilices,  xviii.  6;  xix.  1  ;  fed  on 
dogs,  xix.  1 ;  their  magistrates,  xxxi.  2; 
xix.  L;  xxii.  LA  triumphs,  xix.  1 ;  their 
craftiness,  xviii.  2,  fc 

Carthage,  New,  xliv.  ^ 

Caspian  Sea,  See  Sea. 

Cassander,  son  .of  Antipater,  xlli.  4  ;  said 
to  have  poisoned  Alexander,  xii.  14  ;  and 
his  mother  Olympias,  xiv.  fi ;  cruel  to  all 
Alexander's  family,  xv.  2_;  xvi.  has 
Caria,  xiii.  4^  and  Macedonia,  xiii.  4_; 
goes  to  war  with  Antigonus,  xt.  1; 
assumes  the  title  of  king,  xv.  2x  his 
death,  xv.  4 ;  his  wife  Thessialonice,  xiv. 
6  ;  xvi.  1 ;  his  sons,  xvi.^1  ;  extinction  of 
his  family,  xvi.  2 ;  Bum.  13  ;  Phoc  2. 

Caasandrea,  previously  Potidaa,  xxiv.  2^ 
3, 

Cassius,  the  quaastor  of  Crassus,  xlii.  4; 
defeats  the  Parthians,  xlii.  4_;  at  war 
with  Brutus,  as-'isted  by  the  Parthians 
against  the  triumvirs,  xlii,  4. 

Cassius  and  Brutus,  Att.  8^  llj  E.  vi.  23. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  xx.  2. 

Catana  implores  aid  of  Athens,  iv.  3,  4 

Cataonia,  Dat.  4. 

Catiline,  K.  vi.  15. 

Cato  the  Censor,  Pref. ;  Cat.  pas*inu 

— —  son  of  the  Censor,  ixxiii  2< 

—  Uticensls,  E.  vi.  23. 

Catulus,  consul  with  Marius,  E.  v.  L  2< 

Catnmandas,  xliii.  5^ 

Caucasus,  xii.  5 ;  xlii.  4 ;  xii.  0. 

Cecrops,  ii.  Q. 


CerannuB,  son  of  Clearcbus,  xvi  5^  See 

Ptolemy. 
Cere,  xx.  L 
Ceres.  See  EVusit. 
Chabrias,  Chab.  poMim. 
Chalcis,  colonies  of,  xx.  L. 
Chalybs,  river,  xliv.  2 ;  Chalybes,  xliv.  1. 
Chaones.  xvii.  3  ;  Timoth.  2. 
Chareg,  Chab.  2. 
Chanlaus,  iii.  2. 

Charseades,  general  of  the  Athenians  hi 

Sicily,  iv.  a. 
Charybdls,  iv.  L 

ChersonesuB,  Thracian,  iz.  Ij  xrii.  1 ;  Milt. 

1 ;  Peloponnesus,  ixv. 
Chion  and  Leonidaa  kill  Clearchus,  xvL 
Chios,  Chab.  ^ 
Chorasinians,  xii.  IL 
Cbrestus.  king  of  Bithynia,  xxzviiL  fi. 
Cicero.  M.,  Att.  L  ?i  lOi  15 ;  E.  vL  15 ;  vil. 

 Q.,  Att.  5,  C,  7, 15. 

Cilicia,  xl.  U  ;  xiii.  4^  6. 

Cimbri,  xxxii.  3;  xxxviil.  3^  i;  B.  v.  L 

Cimon  the  Athenian,  ii.  15. ;  Cim.  jpcutim, 

Cineas,  xviii.  2. 

Cirrha,  xxiv.  1^ 

Clastidium,  Hann.  L 

Claudius,  emperor,  E,  vii.  12L 

Cleadus  pleads  for  Thebes,  xi.  L 

Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  xvi.  4,  flL 

Cleomenes  {1)^  king  of  Sparta,  xxviii.  4 

 founds  Alexandria,  xiiL  4 

Cleon  of  Halicamassus,  Lys.  3. 

Cleopatra       sister  of  Attalus,  and  wife  of 

Philip,  ix.  5,  Z. 
 {21,  daughter  of  Philip,  and  wife 

of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  ix.  Q  ;  xiii.  fi ; 

xiv.  L 

 (S)^  wife  of  Demetrius  Nicanor, 

xxxvi.  L 

 (4)^  daughter  of  Mlthridatea,  wile 

of  Tigranes,  xxxviii. 

—  (SL  wife  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philo- 

metor  and  Physcon,  xxxviii.  S ;  xxxix.  L 

 daughter  of  the  preceding, 

xxxviii.  8  ;  xxxix.  3^^  4. 

 (7L  daughter  of  the  preceding, 

wife  of  Ptolemy  Latbyrus,  afterwards  of 
Antiochus  Cyiicenus,  xxxix.  2. 

Cleopatra  and  Antony,  E.  vi.  22_;  viL  (L 

Cleophis,  a  queen  of  India,  visits  Alexan- 
der, xii.  Z^ 

Clitus  iVj  killed  by  Alexander,  xii.  6, 

 12),  an  officer  of  Alexander's,  xii.  12; 

xiii. 

Cnidus,  Con.  fi. 

Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  iv.  2^ 

Codrus,  ii.  ?i  Z. 

Colcbians,  ancestors  of  the  Ibtrians,  xxxii. 

3  ;  xlii.  2. 
ColonaD  in  Troaa,  Paus.  3. 
Comanus.  xliii.  4^ 

Conon  the  Athenian,  v.  £;  defeated  by 

Lysander,  and  goes  into  exile  at  Cyprus, 
V.  £ ;  vi.  1 ;  refuses  to  adore  the  king  of 
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Persia,  vi.  2 ;  appointed  orer  the  PerBian 
fleet,  ri.  1;  reetoiea  Athens,  vi.  fi;  Con. 

Conatantius,  emperor,  E.  ix.  22 ;  z.  1. 

Constantinufl,  emperor.  E.  x.  9. 

Constantine  the  Great,  B.  x.  2,  s^. 

Conatantinua,  son  of  the  preceding,  em- 
peror, £.  X.  9. 

Constat! »,  emperor,  E.  x.  fi» 

Conauia  first  created,  K.  L  fi» 

Corcyra,  xxv.  4j  Them.  8_i  Tlmoth.  Li 
CorcjTffian  war,  Them.  2* 

Coriuthiaus,  v.  LU ;  join  the  Athenians, 
xiii.  a ;  assemblies  at  Corinth  held  bj 
Philip,  ix.  5]  by  Alexander,  xi.  2; 
Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummius,  xxxiv. 
2i  E.  ix.  lii  Tirool.  Ll  Ages.  5i  Corin- 
thian war,  Ages.  2. 

Corioli,  CoriulauuB,  E.  L  11. 

Coronea,  Ages.  A. 

Cotya,  Timuth.  1. 

Crauaus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  (L 

Crassus  il]  cut  otf  by  the  Parthians,  xlii.  4; 
E.  Ti.  la. 

 (2),  conrol,  defeated  by  Aristonieus, 

XXXTi.  if 

Craterufl  set  over  Macedonia,  xii.  12  ;  guar- 
dian to  Alexander's  &on,  xiii.  2.;  keeper 
of  the  trea«ury,  xiii.  A  ;  ally  of  Antigonus, 
xiii.  fi;  his  death,  xiii.  fl. 

Crete,  iii.  2 ;  xx.  A;  xxxt.  2;  xxxix.  IL 

Criroissus,  river  of  Sicily,  Timol.  2m 

Criihote,  Timoth.  L 

Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  killed,  v. 

9_;  Ale,  ID  ;  Thras.  2. 
CrcB8UP  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  L  L 

Crotona,  xx.2 — 5. 
Cunetfs  of  Spain,  xlir.  4. 
Cuphites  of  India,  xii.  8* 
Curiuf*  DoiU.atus,  E.  ii.  2, 
Cyclades,  Milt.  2. 
Cjclups,  iv.  i 
CyduuB,  river,  xi.  8^  H. 
Cyme,  Ale.  Z. 
Cyna-giruB,  ii.  S. 

Cyprus,  custom  among  the  maidens  of, 
xviii.  S. ;  Salamis,  city  of,  xliv.  3. ;  subject 
to  Ptolemy  Lagus,  L  &  \  Chab.  2,  a ;  Cim. 
2,  a  ;  Con.  4, 

Cyrene  has  four  sons  by  Apollo,  xiii.  2» 

 ,  city  and  territory,  xiii.  6 — 8 ;  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  xxxix.  /L 

Cyrutj  tU  tlie  elder,  L  4 — 8,  liL 
■  —  (2)  the  younger,  v.  5,  U. 

Cyiioenus.   See  AmtiockuMt  & 

Dacia.  xxxii.  3  ;  E.  vili.  2. 
DsdaMnn  mountains  in  India,  xii.  Z, 

Dah;«,  xii.  {L 

Damascon,  leader  of  the  SyracuBans,  xxii.  1> 
Damascus',  xxxvi.  2- 
Danube,  xxxii  3. 
Daphne,  xxvii.  1< 
Dara,  xii.  5. 

Dardania,  viii.  fi ;  xi.  1 ;  xxiT.  A ;  xxTiii.  3; 
xxix.  Ij  Am. 


Darius  (H,  son  of  Hystaspes,  L  lH;  pnt  to 

flight  by  the  Scythians.  LIO;  il.  3,  fi;  Til. 
3 ;  subdues  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor, 
ii.  5;  vii.  3;  defeated  at  Marathon,  ii.  fi; 
Milt.  3  ;  Ukes  Babylon,  L  lOj  his  death, 
ii  ID ;  his  embassy  to  CartEage,  xxJx.  I ; 
K.  1;  Milt.  4^fi- 

 (2)^  son  of  Xerxen,  killed,  ill.  L 

 (3J  Nothus,  aids  the  Spartans  agalnbt 

Athens,  v.  Ij  his  death,  v.  8,  llj  liis 
sqns,  Y.  8^  11. 

-        (4),  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  x.fl. 

—  i5)  Codumannus,  x.        hie  throe 

great  defeats  by  Alexander,  xi.  6^  9,  11; 
put  to  death  by  BeBPas,  xi.  1_5  ;  buried  by 
Alexander,,xi.  15;  his.death  avenged,  xii. 
£ ;  his  character,  xi.  6^  0^  ID  i  his  mother 
taken,  xi.  fi ;  dies,  xiii.  1 ;  his  wife  taken, 
xi.  9i  dies,  xi.  12;  his  brother,  xii.  5i  his 
daughter  married  to  Alexander,  xU.  10. 

Datanios,  Dat.  passim. 

Decelea,  Ale.  4. 

Decemviri,  E.  L  IS. 

Doidamia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  xlv.  fl. 

Delos,  iii.  &;  Arist.  3. 

Delphi,  ii.  11—13;  iii.  3,4;  vi.2i  viii.  2]xii. 
2  ;  xlii.  1 ;  xvi.  3  ;  XX.  2 ;  xxlv.  fi  ;  plun 
dered  by  Xerxes,  ii.  13,  by  the  Phociaus, 
viil.  1 ;  attempted  by  the  Oauls,  xxiv.  fi ; 
gifts  sent  thither  from  Marseilles,  xllil. 
S. ;  Milt.  1 ;  Them.  2  ;  I'aus.  1 ;  Lys.  3. 

Demaratus  (1),  the  ^exiled  king  of  Sparta, 
ii.  liL 

— — — —  (2ii  father  of  Pythagoras,  xx.  1. 

Demetrius  (Ij  Poliorceles,  xv.  1 ;  <alled 
king,  XV.  2;  kills  Alexander,  son  of  Cas- 
sander,  xvi.  1_;  becomes  king  of  Mace- 
donia, xvl.  1 ;  his  conduct  towards  Seleu- 
cus,  XV.  4  ;  xvi.  2  ;  xvii.  4;  K.  3. 

 ^  son  of  the  preceding,  xxvi. 

3. 

 (3),  son  of  Antlgonus  Gonnatas, 

xxvi.  2  ;  xxviii  L  3. 

  i4K  Bon  of  Philip,  xxxii.  2]  iii.  UL 

 son  of  Seleucus,  ixxxiv.  2 ; 

XXXV.  L 

 ISI  Nicanor  defeats  Alexander 

Bala,' XXXV.  2 ;  taken  by  the  Parthians, 

xxxvi.  1 ;  XXX vii.  Oj  attempts  to  flee, 

xxxvii.  fij  is  released,  xzxviii.  lOj  his 
death,  xxxix.  L 

 iZ!*  ^^^8  of  the  Illyriana,  xxix. 

2. 

 t8L  a  king  in  India,  xii.  fi. 

 (fil  Phalereup,  Milt,  fi;  Phoc.  3. 

Demophoon,  son  of  Thoticuf,  ii.  fi. 

Demosthenes  (Ii,  general  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  iv.  1;  his  death,  iv.  jL 

 (2),  orator,  bribed  by  the  Per- 
sians, xi.  2 ;  recalled  ftt>m  exile,  xiiL  S. ; 
Phoc.  2. 

Dercyllidas,  vi.  L 

Deucalion,  il.  fi. 

Diana,  her  temple,  xxiv.  8. 

Diodes,  or  Hipparcbus,  ii.  fi. 

Diocletian,  emperor,  £.  ix.  2L 
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Diomede  founds  Brandutiam,  xii.  2  ;  Aipi, 
XX.  L 

Dion,  mesBenppT  of  Amlnoe,  xxir.  2. 

Dion,  sou  (if  Hipparinue,  Dion.  pomm. 

Dionysios  {1)^  the  father,  makes  war  in 
Italy,  XX.  L  ^  ;  embassy  of  the  Gauls  to 
him,  XX.  5.  i  his  death,  xx.  ;  Dion.  1J2  ; 
K.  2. 

  (21,  the  son,  xxi.  1 ;  exiled  to 

Corinth,  xxi.  fi;  v.  Sj  Dion.  3^  4^  5; 
Tim.  2. 

Dodona,  xii.  2 ;  xrii.  2  ;  Lys.  2* 
Dolopes,  Cim.  2. 
Domitian,  emperor,  E.  viii.  L 
Doricetes.  king  of  Thrace,  xvi.  L 
Dorians  (Heraclida^)  make  war  on  Athens, 
li.  fi. 

Drancas,  people  of  Caacasas.  xii.  5 ;  xiii. 

Drangiani,  xii.  G. 

Duilius  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  E.  ii.  20. 

Ecbatana,  chief  city  of  Media,  xii.  L 
Edessa  in  Macedonia,  same  as  iEgese,  vii.  L 
Egypt,  antiquity  and  fertility  of,  ii.  1 ;  its 
«king  Sesostriri,  L  1 ;  ii.  ii ;  superstitions  of, 
i  S ;  Eg}'ptians  expel  Moses,  xzxvi.  2 ; 
their  magic  arts,  xxxvi.  2  ;  astronomy, 
XX.  4  ;  subdued  by  Carabyses,  L  fi ;  by 
Alexander,  xi.  11 ;  fall  to  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
xiii.  4j  their  king  Hercynion,  vi.  2_i 
added  to  the  Roman  empire,  £.  vii.  & 
^leusis,  worship  of  Ceres  there,  11.6^8;  v.  L 
Klis,  V.  1 ;  Ale.  4. 

Elissa,  or  Dido,  builds  Carthage,  xviii.  4^ ; 

xi.  KL 
Elpinice,  Cim.  L 

Eljrmais  in  Persia,  conquered  by  Mithri- 
dates  the  Parthian,  xii  fi;  its  alliance 
with  Demetrius  of  Syria,  xxxvi.  1 ;  tem- 
ple of  Elymtean  Jupiter,  xxxii.  2^ 

Kmanus,  leader  of  the  Gauls,  xxiv.  2. 

Emathia,  a  name  of  Macedonia,  vii.  L 

Eraphyletus,  Phoc.  4^ 

Knnius  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato,  Cat.  L 

Eparainondas,  vi.  4,  8 ;  vii.  5  ;  makes  an 
attempt  on  Sparta,  vi.  7 ;  his  death,  vi.  8. 

Epeus,  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse,  founder 
of  Metapontum,  xx.  2>l 

EphcBus  founded  by  the  Amazons,  ii.  4 ; 
Them.  8 ;  Ages.  3^ 

Epigoni,  xii.  4^ 

Epirus,  history  of,  xvii.  2;  Att.  8,  14; 
Eum. 

Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  & 
Eretria,  Milt  4, 

Erotimus,  king  of  the  Arabians,  xxxix.  2L 
Eryx,  Ham.  L 

Etrurians  war  with  iEneaa,  xliil.  L 

Eubuju,  Milt.  4  ;  Them.  2. 

Eucratidas.  king  of  the  Dactrians,  xii.  fi. 

Euergetffi,  people  of  Caucasus,  xii.  5. 

Eumenes  lJLL  after  Alexander's  death,  re- 

^  ceives  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  xiii. 
4;  also  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  xiii.fi; 
kills  Neoptolemua,  xiii.  8  ;  defeated  by 
Antigonus,  xiv.  2^  2  ;  thrown  into  prison. 


xir.  2ji  3j  his  ability,  xiv.  Li  ^ 
Eum.  pauim  ;  E.  iv.  4> 

  (2. ,  L  king  of  Bithynia.  or  Perp- 

mus,  defeats  Antiochus  liicrax  and  the 
Gauls,  xxviL  Z  ;  takeA  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  xxvii.  3, 

— —  (3)  II.  assistt}  ihe  Romans  againsi 
Antiochus,  xxxi.  8 ;  xxxviii.  fi  ;  agains; 
Perseus,  xxxiii.  1 ;  goes  war  with 
Prusias,  xxxii.  4^  Ilunn.  11.  ;  K^nn*"* 
ungrateful  to  him,  xxxviii.  (L 

 (4)^  son  of  Demetrius,  xviL  2. 

Eumolpidae,  Ale.  4,  6. 

Euphrates,  xL  121.  xii.  1^ ;  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  2; 

Europus,  king,  vii.  L» 

Euryi)iade8,  Them.  4. 

Euiydice  (lit  wife  of  Amjntas  II.,  vii.  L 
seeks  to  kill  her  husband,  vii.  4j  kills 
her  sons  Alexander  and  Perdiccas,  vii  L, 
Iphic.  2^ 

  i2Vj  wife  of  Aridaeus,  kUled  bj 

Olympias,  xiv.  5. 
 (Sii  daughter  of  Lysinuurhaa,  xri 

2  ;  wife  of  Antipater,  xvi.  2. 
 (Ah  sister  and  wife  of  Ptdenj 

Phiiopator,  who  puts  her  to  death,  xxx.  1. 
Eurylochus  killed  by  Alexander,  xii.  (S. 
Eur}'medon,  general  of  the  Athenians  in 

Sicily,  iv.  4^ 
Eurysaces,  son  of  Ajax,  xliv.  3, 
Eurysthenes,  king  of  Sparta,  Ages.  1,7. 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  v.  Q  ;  Chab.  L 
Evander  comes  into  Italy,  xliiL  L 
Extarches,  xiiL  4. 

Fabian  soldiers,  Iphic.  2. 

Fabii,  family  of,  Att.  18. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Hann.  5;  E.  iii.  fi^ 

Fabricius  and  Pyrrhus,  E.  ii.  14. 

 Luscinus,  xviii.  2. 

Falisci,  xx.  1 ;  E.  L  liL 
Fatua,  wife  of  Faunas,  xllii.  L 
Faunus,  xliii.  L 

Fausta,  wife  of  Conetantine,  E.  x.  i 
Faustulus,  shepherd,  xliii.  2^ 
Fidenates,  E.  L2. 

Flamininus,  consul,  conducts  the  war  vU^ 

Nabis,  xxx.  4  ;  xxx.     3  ;  Haiin.  15. 
Flora,  Floralia,  xliii.  4. 
Florianus,  emperor,  E.  ix,  Ifi. 
Franks  infest  the  sea,  £.  ix.  22. 
Frcgellae,  Hann.  2. 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  assiated  bj  Attioof, 

Att.  9. 
Furies,  xxtL  2. 

Gabii,  E.  L  2, 
Gades,  xliv.  fi. 

Galatia,  xxxvii.  4  ,  E.  vii.  10. 
Galba,  emperor,  E.  vii  Ifi. 
Galerius,  emperor,  E.  ix.  22  ;  x.  1. 
Gallfficia,  proliHc  in  horses,  xliv.  2. 
Gallienus,  emperor,  E.  ix.  7^  a. 
Gangarida),  people  of  India,  xii  8. 
Garguris,  xliv.  L 
Gaul,  xliv.  L 
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Gauls  Uke  Rome,  Ti.  & ;  xx.  S. ;  xxiv.  A ; 
xxviii.  2;  xxxvllL  4 ;  xliil.  fi;  E.  L  2a; 
ii.  2;  iii.  fi;  found  cities  in  Italy  and 
Cisalpine  Oanl.  xx.  i  ;  xxviii.  2 ;  xxxviii. 
4;  invade  Macsedonia,  Thrace,  ar.d 
Greece,  xxvi.  A  ;  invade  Asia,  gome  Kettle 
in  Gall 0*0 raecia,  xxv.  2 ;  xxxviii.  3 ; 
serve  Antiochas  Hierax,  xxviL  2  ;  eager 
for  spoil,  XXV.  2 ;  xxviL  2 ;  fierce,  xliii. 
2  ;  civilized  by  the  Phocsans,  xliii.  3^  4. ; 
given  to  aagury,  xxiv.  4;  kill  Ptolemy 
Ceraunns,  xxiv.  5 ;  suffer  at  Delphi,  xxiv. 
6 ;  from  Antigonus  Gonnatas,  xxv.  Zi 
xxvi.  2 ;  from  Eamenes,  xxvii.  3 ;  from 
the  Romans,  xxxviii.  fi ;  allies  of  Mithri- 
dates,  xxxviii.  3i  Scordisci  and  Tecto- 
sagi,  xxxii.  ^ 

Gedrosi,  xiii.  4. 

Gellius,  Q.  Canus,  Att.  ISL 

Oelo  (1;,  tyrant  of  Sicily  for  six  years, 
xxiii.  4. 

 (2)^  son  of  Hiero,  xxviii.  3. 

Gentias,  king  of  Illyria,  E.  iv.  S. 
Geryon,  xlii.  3 ;  xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  4. 
Gesteani,  people  of  India,  xii.  8. 
Geta.  emp.,  E.  viii.  IQ. 
Gets  overcome  by  the  Gauls,  xxv.  I ; 

founders  of  the  Daci,  xxxii.  3. 
Gisco      son  of  Hamilcar  Li  X'X.  2. 

 i2)j  exiled,  xxil.  Z. 

 (3),  father  of  Hamilcar,  xxll.  3. 

Glaucla,  king  of  Illyria,  xvii.  3. 
Gnidus,  or  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  xxxv.  2. 
Oobryas,  a  conspirator  against  the  Pseudo- 

Smerdis,  L  &. 
Gordian,  emperor,  ix.  2. 
Gordium.  city  of  Phrygia,  xi.  7. 
Gordius  ^  father  of  Miciap,  xi.  L 

 (2)^  of  Cappadocia,  xxxviii.  L 

Gorgias,  friend  of  Alexander,  xii.  12. 
Gortynians,  Hann.  9. 

Goths  lay  wa6te  Greece,  &c.,  E.  ix  8;  de- 
feated, E.  ix.  IL  13  ;  X.  2. 

Greeks,  their  learning,  ii.  2 ;  xi  11 ;  their 
settlements  in  Great  Greece,  xxi.  L  2 ; 
their  dissensions,  iii.  2 ;  thel  degenpracy, 
vili.  4  ;  put  themselves  under  Philip  and 
Alexander,  ix.  A  ;  xi.  2. 

GracchuH  defeated  b}*  Hannibal,  E.  iii.  2. 

Griuus,  king  of  Thura,  xiii.  L 

Grunium,  Ale.  9. 

Grjrpus.  See  Antinchm. 

Gygiea,  wife  of  Aniyutaa,  vil.  4. 

G}  geK,  king  of  Lydia,  L  Z. 

Gylippn«,  Spartan  general,  Iv.  4,  5. 

Gyptis,  xliii.  2* 

Knbisi,  king  of  Spain,  xliv.  4. 
Hadrla,  or  Adria,  xx.  1< 
Hsemus,  vii.  4. 
IIaliartu5s,  Lys.  3. 
Ilalicaruas.-sus,  ii.  12. 

Hamilcar  il]^  Bon  of  Mago,  perishes  in 
Sicily,  xix.  L  2;  iv.  2. 

  (2)i  sumamed  Rhodanus,  ambas- 
sador to  Alexander,  xxi.  fi^  | 


Hamilcar  father  of  Bomilcar,  x/il.  2; 
makes  an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  xxii. 

2  ,  condemned,  and  dies,  xxii.  3. 
 (4|,  sou  of  Gisco,  xxii.  3  ;  defeats 

Agathocles,  xxii.  3;  besieges  Syracose, 
xxii.  4  ;  hi»  death,  xxii.  & 

 (5)^  Itttber  of  Hannibal,  general  in 

Spain  ;  his  death,  xliv.  2.    Ham.  pcMim. 
Hammon,  Jupiter.  See  Amman. 
Hannibal  [U,  son  of  Hasdrubal,  xix.  2. 

 (2)i  the  Great,  made  general  in 

Spain,  xliv.  ;  his  wars  in  Italy,  xliv.  5; 
xxix.  2i  xxxvll.  4_i  his  merits  as  a 
leader,  xxx.  4  ;  xxxii.  4  ;  his  craftiness, 
xxxi.  2 ;  exiled,  and  goes  to  Antiochas, 
xxxi.  2—6  ;  then  to  Pru^ias,  and  defeats 
Eumenes,  xxxii.  4j  his  death,  xxxii.  4 ; 
his  opinion  as  to  overthrowing  Rome, 
xxxi.  3^  2.  Hann.  pa*»im  ;  £.  iii.  T^Mgig. 
Hanno      son  of  Hamilcar,  xix.  2. 

 (2]j  general  against  Dionysius,  xx.  iS; 

accused  of  aiming  at  tyranny,  and  put  to 
death,  xxi.  4.  * 

 (3), general  against  Agathocles;  bis 

death,  xxii.  (L  « 
Harpagus  preserves  Cyrus,  L  4^  5_i  cruelly 
treated  by  Astyages,  and  betrays  the 
array  to  Cyrus,  L  5^  6. 
Harpalus,  xiii.  5. 

Hasdrubal  (1)^  son  of  Mago,  an  able  general, 
xix.  1 ;  his  death  in  Siu^inia,  xix.  I ;  his 
three  sons,  xix.  2. 

 — —  (2ij  son  of  the  preceding,  xix.  2. 

—  i3)i  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar,  xliv. 

d ;  Hann.  2 
 '  (IL  brother  of  Hannibal,  de- 
feated and  killed,  E.  3^  1&. 
Helenus  (V)^  xvii  3.    See  .^nt/j-owacAfc 
 121j  son  of  Pyrrhus,  xviii.  1 ;  xxill. 

3  ;  left  nt  Tarentum,  xxv.  3  ;  restored 
to  his  throne,  xxv.  2. 

Heliogabalus,  emp.  E.  viii.  22* 
Hellanicns.  xxvi.  L. 
Hellespont,  v.  4  ;  xvii.  L 
Helots,  Pans.  3^ 

Hclvetii  conquered  by  Copsar,  E.  vl.  12. 
Hepha?8tion,  Iiia  death,  xii.  12;  Eum.  2. 
Heraclea  (Lamia),  xiii.  iL 
Heraclea  in  Pontus,  xvi.  3. 
Heraclides,  son  of  Agathocles,  xxii.  5^  8. 

 ,  his  death  caused  by  Dion,  Dion& 

Hercules  (1]^  hia  expedition  to  the  Ama- 
zons, II.  4  ;  to  India,  xii.  &;  to  Spain, 
xlii.  3 ;  xllll.  1 ;  xliv.  4 ;  crosses  the 
Alps,  xxiv.  4 ;  father  of  Latinus,  xliii.  1 ; 
Alexander  wii^hed  to  Burpass  him,  xii,  Z; 
xiv.  2 ;  Philip  vowed  a  statue  to  him, 
ix.  2;  Philip  descended  from  him,  vii.  I; 
xi.  4 ;  born  at  Thebeo,  xi.  4 ;  his  arrows, 
XX.  1  ;  Hann.  3 ;  Ages.  L 

 (2),  Tyrlan,  xi.  Iii;  xvill.  4,  1 

xxxix.  L. 

 (3)^  son  of  Alexander  by  Barsinei 

xi.  lOj  Xlii.      nothing  left  him  by  his 
father,  xii.  15  ;  his  death,  xiv.  fi;  xv.  2. 
I  Herculius,  emperor,  £.  ix.  20^  22. 
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Hercynio,  klitpr  of  Egypt,  tL  S.  fi. 

HiacenraiiH-.  xii.  iL 

Hiarba£.  xviil.  (L 

Hi«f»x.  See  Antiockta. 

Hiero.  of  Sieilj,  xxiii.  4_;  E.  iii.  1^  2. 

Hi  erodes,  father  of  Uiero,  xziii.  4. 

Himer&,  iv.  2. 

HimeruK,  xliL  L 

Himilco,  Bon  of  Hamilc&r,  xlz.  3. 
Hipparchof.  See  PiocU*. 
Hippiaa.  ii. 
Hippo,  Ham.  2. 
Hippolochue,  V.  2. 
Hippulyte,  wife  of  Theoeiu,  ii.  4. 
Hislia-u.",  of  Miletu?,  Milt.  3, 
Homer,  quoted,  Dion,  fi  ;  DaU  2» 
Hortonsiuf,  orator,  Alt.     15^  Ifi. 
Hostilianus,  emp.  E.  ix.  5. 
HotttiliuFi,  king,  E.  L  4. 
Hyda.spef,  xiii.  L 
Hyponde^,  xili.  IL 
HypiH^ufi,  king  of  Theaaaiy,  xiii.  7- 
Hyrcania,  i.  fi;  xiii.  4;  subdaed  by  the 
Faribians,  xli.  L 

Iberia  subdued,  E.     U;  vlil  3. 
Ibnnw,  xJiv.  L 

Ilium,  XX.  Li  heroes  killed  there,  xi.  5.; 

Homana  sprung  from  thence,  xxxi  fi. 
lUyriu?.  xiii.  fi. 

lUyricum,  Illyriana,  enemies  of  the  Mace- 
donians, rii.  2,4  ;  overthrown  by  Philip, 
TiL  fi  ;  under  the  power  of  Alexander, 
xL  L  9j  under  that  of  Philo,  xiii.  4j 
inrailed  by  the  Gauls,  xxxiL  3 ;  E.  Iv.  fi, 

India,  invaded  by  Hercules  and  Bacchus, 
xlL  Z,  fi ;  xiv.  2 ;  by  Alexander,  xii.  7^  12 ; 
xilL  4  ;  under  the  power  of  Seleucus,  xv. 
4 ;  under  FucratidoH,  xli.  Q ;  colonies 
founded  in  it  by  Alexander,  fall  to  Pytho, 
xiii.  4 ;  ambai^sadors  from  thence  to 
An^stns,  E.  vii.  liL 

Indun,  xii.  ID ;  xiii.  4. 

Ingennns  assumes  the  purple,  E.  ix.  & 

lollaa,  instrument  of  Alexander's  death, 
xii.  14. 

lonians  conquered  by  Darius,  ii.  5 ;  revolt 
from  Xerxes,  ii.  12 ;  obey  the  Persians 
again,  v. 

Iphicrates,  vi.  £;  Iph.  pcurim. 

Isnionias,  v.  Q ;  Pel.  5^ 

Israel  i Jacob},  kiug  of  Damascus,  xxxvi.  2. 

Isstts,  xi.  S. 

Ister,  ii.  £  ;  ix.  2  ;*xxxii.  2^ 

l8tn&n£>,  ix.  2;  xxxiL  3. 

Italy,  aborigines  of,  xliii.  1 ;  ruled  by 

Saturn,  xliii.  1 ;  much  of  it  occupied  by 
the  Greeks,  x.  1 ;  invaded  by  the  Gauls, 
xxviii.  2;  rebels  against  the  Romans, 
xxxvii.  4j  had  com  from  Spain,  xiiv.  L 

Jancjrrns,  king  of  Scythia,  ii.  !L 
Jason,  xiii.  2«  3^ 

 of  Pherse,  Timotb.  4. 

Jericho,  xxxvl  3: 
Jerusalem  taken,  E.  vii.  Ifi^ 


Jews,  their  history.  xxxvL  2^  3. 

Joseph,  son  of  Itirael,  xxxvi.  2. 

Jovian,  emperor,  E.  x.  17. 

Juba  kills  himself,  E.  vi-  23. 

Juguriha,  xxxviii,  6;  E.  iv.  25. 

Julian,  emp.,  E.  x.  14. 

Jupiter,  his  statue  at  Antioch,  xxxix.  L 

See  DodUmOf  Amtnon,  £lymau  ;  Ljs.  3 ; 

Att  20,  23. 

Labienns,  allied  with  the  Parthians  against 

the  iriumvirH.  xiii. 

Lacedmmon  walled,  xiv.  5_i  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doson,  xxviii.  4;  Ages,  fi ;  Epam-8u 

Lacediemonian?,  their  history,  iii.  2—5; 
Lycurguf,  iii.  2;  three  war.s  with  the 
Messenians,  iii.  4 — 6;  fight  with  the  Per- 
sians at  Thermopylse.  ii.  11 ;  Pe'oponno- 
sian  war,  iii.  6^  Z :  disrefrard  the  oom- 
manda  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  ix.  2j 

xxviii.  4 ;  xi.  2 ;  xii.  1  ;  found  BmD- 
tium,  ix.  I ;  Tarentum,  u.  1 ;  iiL  ii 
Epam.  6 ;  Them,  ii ;  Thraa.  1 ;  Ages.  1 ; 
atqtu  alibi. 

reaches,  Athenian  general,  iv.  2^ 
La'lius,  E.  iv.  4. 

Lapvinuf,  P.  Valerius,  defeated  by  Pyrrhus, 
xviii.  L 

 M.  Valerius,  sent  against  Philip. 

xxix.  4i 

Lamacbns  riL  general  of  the  Athenians 

against  Heraclea,  xvi.  3- 
 I21i  general  of  the  Athenians  in 

Sicily,  iv.  1 ;  Ale  3. 
Lampedo,  queen  of  the  Amazons^  iL  L 
Laniponius,  iv.  3. 
Laiiipj^acus,  Them.  IiL 
Lana.s.«a,  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  xvlL  3, 
Laodamia,  xxviii.  3i 

L#aodice  iH,  mother  of  Seleucus  Nieanor, 
XV.  4. 

-  (2>.  mother  of  Seleucus  CaUinicos, 
xxvii.  L 

  l3)i  siater  and  wife  of  Mithridstes. 

xxxvii.  3. 

 (4),  wife  of  Ariarathes,  xxxvii.  L 

 {5)i  sister  of  Mithridates,  wife  of 

Ariarathes,  and  afterwards  of  Nicomedef, 

xxxviii.  1,2. 

Laomedon,  a  general  of  Alexander,  xiii.  4 
Larissa  in  TheswUy,  vii.  6^  Z ;  Ix.  S ;  xiii.  1 
Lartius,  first  dictator,  E.  L  li 
Latins,  xx.  1 ;  xliii.  1 ;  E.  ii.  7. 
Latinus,  son  of  Hercules,  xliii.  L 
Lavinia,  wife  of  JSncas,  xliiL  L 
Lavinium,  xliii.  L 
Lemnoe,  Milt.  L2. 

Leunatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 

xiii.  2^  4,  i{ ;  Eum.  ^ 
Leon  Idas  Q)  defends  Thermopylae,  IL  10,  IL 

Tbem.  3. 

 '2i  assists  tbe  Sicilians,  xxix.  ]. 

Leonidcs  kills  Clearchus,  xvi  A. 
Leontir.e-s  xxii.  2. 
Leontiscus,  xv.  2.. 
Leophrou  xxi.  8. 
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Leosthenes,  general  of  tbe  Athenians,  zliL 
5. 

Lepidas,  ambassador  from  Rome  to  Alex- 
andria, XXX.  2. 
LepiduB,  triumvir,  E.  vi.  23^  vil.  2. 
Leuctra,  Agea.  6.  Z ;  Epam.  6,  ID ;  Pelop.  L 
Libya,  L  L 

Licinius,  emp.  E.  x.  4. 

Ligurians  found  Pisa,  xx.  1;  enemies  of 

the  Maasilianis  xliii.  3—5 ;  E.  lii.  2. 
Livy,  his  speeches  objected  to  bj  Trogua, 

xxxvliL  Bi 

Locri,  city  of  the  BratUi,  xx.  2,  S ;  zxi. 
2j  3j,  assist  Pyrrhus,  xvlii,  1 — 9. 

Lucanians,  a  hardy  race,  xxiii.  1 ;  their 
wars  with  the  Locrians,  xxi.  3. ;  with 
Alexander  of  Epiroa,  xii.  2;  Invite 
Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  xvili.  1 ;  overcome 
by  their  own  progeny,  the  Bruttii,  xxiii  1. 

Lncullus  defeats  Mithridate^  xxxrii.  I; 
Tigranes,  xl.  2  ;  >tt.  v,  E.  vi.  fi. 

Lupercus,  Lupercalia,  xUii.  L 

LuaitaniJL,  xUv.  2. 

Lutatius  Catulus,  HAm.  1. 

Lycaonia,  xxxvii.  L 

Lyceoa,  same  as  Lupercus,  xlilL  Im. 

Lycia,  xiii.  4. 

Lycortas,  commander  of  the  Achaaans, 
xxxii.  L 

Lycurgus  (1),  iii.  2^  3 ;  xx.  L 

—   king  of  Sparta,  xxix.  1. 

Lydiane  subdued  by  Cyrus,  L  Zt  by  Alexan- 
der, and  fall  under  the  rule  of  Menander, 
xiii.  4  ;  ancestors  of  tbe  Tascana,  xx.  L 

LyncistsB,  xi.  2,  Zi  xii.  lA. 

Lysander  defeatH  Alcibiadcs,  v.  5;  Conon, 
V.  6;  takes  Athens,  v.  Z;  his  death,  vi.  4j 
Lys.  passim. 

Lysias,  orator,  assists  the  Athenians,  v.  fl. 

Lysimachia,  earthquake  at,  vil. 

Lysiroachus  (11,  xv.  1 ;  has  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Pontus,  xiii.  1 ;  prepares  for 
war  with  Antigonus,  xv.  1 ;  drives  Pvr- 
rhus  from  Macedonia,  xvi.  3 ;  falls  fight- 
ing with  Seleucus,  xvii.  1,  i ;  his  wife 
Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagas, 
sister  of  Ceraunu^s  xvii.  1 ;  his  son  Agatbo- 
cles,  whom  he  puts  to  death,  xvii.  I;  his 
daughter  Eurydice,  whose  husband  Anti- 
pater  he  kills,  xvi.  2. 

 [2)j  son  of  the  preceding,  killed 

by  his  uncle  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  xxi  v.  3. 

Lysis,  Epam.  2. 

Macedonia,  its  history,  vii,— ix.,  xi.,  xil. ; 
kingdom  ot  Macedonia,  xvi.  Ii  xv.  4i 
XXX.  a;  xxxiii.  1 ;  Eum.  a,  Ifi* 

MacrinuB,  emperor,  E.  viii.  2iL 

Macrochir,  Artaxerxes,  K.  L 

Mteotia,  ii.  L 

Magi  of  the  Babylonians,  xii.  L;  of  the 

Persians,  L  9 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  xxxvi. 

2 ;  of  the  Bactrians,  L  1. 
Magnentius,  emperor,  £.  x.  ^ 
Magnesia,  Them.  IIL 
U&so  (1J»  xviiL  Zi  302. 1. 


Mago  (21j  offers  help  to  the  Romans  against 

Pyrrhus,  xviii.  £ 

 (3)^  brother  of  Hannibal,  Hann.  7i  8. 

MaleuB,  Carthaginian  general,  xviiL  Z^ 
Manrinu9,  his  infamous  peace  with  the  Nu- 

mantines,  E.  Iv.  IZj 
ManliuB,  L.  Vulso,  xii.  i. 
Manlius  Maltinua,  xxxviii.  3«  4. 
Mantinea,  Epam.  9. 

Marathon,  ii.  9,        12»  14 ;  Milt.  4,  •. 

Them.  2,  6. 
Marcellus,  Hann.  5j  E.  iH.  6,li. 
Marcomanni,  war  with,  E.  viii.  l^. 
Mardi  subdued  by  Alexander,  xii.  3;  by 

Phraatea,  xll.  S. 
Mardoniua,  ii.  13ji  lA ;  Pans.  1 ;  Arlat.  2. 
Margiani,  xll.  L 
Marius  the  elder,  E.  iv.  27. 

 the  younger,  Att.  1^  2. 

Marpesia,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  ii.  L, 
Mars,  father  of  the  Amazons,  ii.  4;  of 

Romulus,  xliii.  2. 
MarseUlea,  founded,  xUii.  2 ;  its  adversaries, 

xliii.  4^  5j  assists  the  Romans,  xliii.  4.  S. 
Marsi,  war  of,  xxxvii.  4^  E.  v.  i 
Masinissa,  xxxiii.  I ;  xxxvii.  & 
MaasagetaB,  K.  L 
Maxentius,  emperor,  B.  x.  2. 
Maxim  ianus,  emperor,  E.  ix.  20. 
Maximinus,  emperor,  E.  ix.  % 
Maxitani,  xviii.  4J 

Medea,  wife  of  Jason,  xlli.  2 ;  il.  ^  mother 

of  Medus,  xlid.  2;  U.  fi. 
Medea,  city,  xiii.  3. 

Medes,  settled  by  Medus,  son  of  Medea, 
xiii.  3;  subject  to  the  As8}Tian8,  from 
whom  they  revolt,  under  Arbaces,  and 
hold  the  empire  for  2fl0  years ;  Astyages, 
their  last  king,  L  3 — 6 ;  subject  to  the 
Persians ;  fall  under  the  rule  of  Atro- 
patus  and  Alcetaa,  xiii.  4;  subdued  by 
the  Syrians,  xv.  4i  fall  under  Mithridates, 
xli.fi. 

Medius,  an  intimate  flriend  of  Alexander, 
xii.  13, 

Medus,  son  of  Medea  and  iGgeus,  xlli.  2 ; 

ii.  & :  founds  Medea,  xlli.  3a 
Megabazus,  vii.  3^ 
Megarians,  ii.  8^ 

Mel  eager,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  xilL 
2-4. 

Menalippe,  sister  of  the  queen  of  tbe  Ama- 
zons, ii.  i. 
Menander  appointed  over  Lydia,  xiii.  L 
Meneclidas  reproach  es  Epami  mondas,  Epam. 

5x 

Menelaos      father  of  Amyntas,  vii.  L. 
  l2),brotherof  Philip,  vii. 4;  killed 

by  him,  viii.  3. 
  (3),  brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagns, 

XV.  2. 

Menestheuft  son  of  Iphicrates,  Iph.  3 ;  Tim. 
3. 

Mesopotamia  given  to  Arcesilaus,  xiii.  L 
Messenianf!,  their  three  wars  with  the 
Spartanf^  ill.  4—6;  send  deputies  t9 
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P/rrhuff,  xxr.  4j  defeat  tbe  Aehsans, 
and  aro  defeated  bj  them,  xxxii.  1; 
Kpam.  8 ;  Pelop.  4. 
Metapontiiin  foanded  by  Greeka  under 
Epeos,  XX.  2j  Joinn  Alexander  of  Epiros, 
xil.  2. 

Metcilus,  ambassador  to  Ptolemj  PbTscon, 

xxxviii.  S, 
Mezentias,  xliii.  L 
Micythoa,  iv.  2  ;  Epara.  L 
Midi*,  king  of  Phrygia,  vil.  1 ;  xi.  Z» 
Milan  founded  br  Gauls,  xx.  Il 
Milo  (1),  one  of  Pyrrhus's  generals,  xxv.  3. 

 (2)j  assassin  of  Laodamia,  xxviii.  3. 

Miltiades  defeats  the  Persians,  ii.  & ;  hb 

death  in  prison,  ii.  15j  Milt,  pcusim. 
Mlndarus,  general  of  the  Spartans,  defeated, 

T.  !L 

Minerva  worshipped  at  Athens,  ii.  6;  at 
Metapontum,  xx.  Zi  at  Marseilles,  xliii. 
i ;  at  Delphi,  xxiv.  8. 

Minithra,  queen  of  the  Amaxons,  ii.  3 ;  xliL 

Mlnot,  XX.  4, 

Minutius,  Hann.  (L 

Mithridates  (U,  king  of  Pontus,  ally  of 
Clearchus,  xri. 

-  (2>,  ally  of  the  Romans,  xxxrii. 

 (S)  the  Great,  xxxrii.,  xxxviii. 

E.  5. 

-    tiii  king  of  the  Parthians,  xlL 

  i5ij  xlii.  2 ;  confounded  by  Jus- 
tin with 

 (61  III.;  banished  by  his  subjects, 

and  killed  by  his  brother,  xlii.  1. 
 (Tit  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  Dat. 

Mithrobarxanes,  Dat.  Si 
Mitylene,  xlii.  4  ;  Thras.  4. 
Mnemon,  Artaxerxes,  K.  L. 
Molossi,  vii.  fi ;  xvil.  3  ;  xiv.  5  ;  Them.  8. 
Moors,  Maui-i,  enemies  of  Carthage,  xix.  2 ; 
xxi.  4^ 

Muses,  leader  of  the  Israelites,  xxxvi.  2 ; 
Justin  makes  him  the  son  of  Joseph, 
xxxvl.  2, 

Mummius  defeats  the  Acheans,  xxxiv.  2j 
£.  iv.  Ii ;  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Phya- 
con,  xxxviii.  8. 

Munychia,  Thras.  2. 

Murgantium,  xxii.  2. 

Mutina,  Att.  \L 

Mycale,  promontory  opposite  Samoa,  ii.  14; 
Cim.  2. 

Myrtale,  name  of  Olympias,  ix.  2.  ' 
Mi-US,  Them.  UL 

Nubio,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  xxx.  i  \  seizes  on 
several  cities,  xxxi.  Ij  overthrown  by 
Flamininuo,  xxxi.  2 ;  E.  iv.  2 ;  renews 
war  with  tbe  Achseans,  xxxi.  3. 

Nannue,  king  of  the  Segobrlgii,  xJlil.  4. 

Narsens,  king  of  Armenia,  E.  ix.  22.  25- 

Naxus,  Them.  8. 


Nearchus,  Alexander's  general,  xiil.  4 

Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt,  Ages  8  ;  Chab.2. 
Neoptolenius  tH,  ally  and  betrayer  of  Eu- 

menes,  xlii.  6. 
 (2)i  son  of  Arrybas,  father  of 

Olympias,  vii.  6^  xvii.  3. 
Nepotianus  assumes  the  purple,  E.  x.  IL 
Nereis,  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  wife  of 

Gelo,  xxviii.  3» 
Neio,  Emp.  E.  vii.  li» 
Nerva,  Emp.  E.  viii.  L. 
Nicsea,  city  of  India,  founded,  xil.  8. 
Nicanor  (IJ  has  the  province  of  Parthia, 

xiii.  4. 

 (2)^  lieutenant-general  to  Cassan- 

der,  Phoc.  2< 
Nicias,  the  Athenian,  iv.  4 ;  bia  death,  iv. 

&  ;  Ale.  3. 

Nicomedes  [Jj  kills  hia  father,  Prusias, 
xxxiv.  4ft 

  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  makes 

an  alliance  with  Mithridates.  and  invadei 
Paphliigouia,  xxxvii.  4^  driven  from 
Cappadocia  by  Mithridates,  xxxviii.  Li 
deprived  of  it  by  the  RomanR,  xxxviii.  2. 

 ^31,  son  of  the  preceding,  xxxviii. 

2;  flees  to  Rome  from  Mithridates, 
xxxviii,  3 ;  E.  iv.  2Q;  v.  fi. 

Nile,  ii.  ] ;  Eum. 

Ninus,  first  kmg  of  Assyria,  L  1 :  ii.  3. 

Ninyas,  his  son,  L  1^  2. 

Nola  in  Campania,  founded  by  tbe  Chalci- 

dians,  xx.  1. 
NomiuH,  xiii.  Z. 
Nora,  fortress,  Eum.  fi. 
Norbanus  defeated  by  Sylla,  E.  v.  7. 
Numa  Pompilius,  E.  L  3^ 
Numantine  war,  E.  iv.  17. 
Numerianus,  Emp.  E.  ix.  IB. 
Nuioidlaus,  xix.  2 ;  xxii.  8j  xxxiii.  L 
Numitor,  grandtather  of  Romulus,  xliii.  3, 

3. 

Nysa  foanded  by  Bacchus,  xii.  Z. 

Ochus,  Artaxcrxes,  x.  3a 
Octavianus,  Cwsar,  Att.. 20;  E.  vii.  L. 
Odenatus  of  Palmyra,  E.  ix.  lO^  Uj  13. 
Octavius  makes  Perseus  prisoner,  xxxiii.  2. 
(Edipus,  Epam.  C 
(Enanthe,  xxx.  2. 

Oiympia,  Olympic  games,  vii.  2j  xii.  16i 
xiii.  ^ 

Olvmpias  {1],  daughter  of  Neoptolemo.*, 
king  of  Eplrus,  vii.  3 ;  xvli.  3 ;  wife  of 
Philip,  vii.  6;  divorced,  ix.  5;  thought 
t«  have  been  privy  to  his  murder,  ix.  7_; 
mother  of  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  ix. 
2;  accuses  Antlpater,  xii.  14;  kills  Aii- 
dffius  and  Eurydice,  xlv.  5  ;  put  to  death 
by  Cassander,  xlv.  6^  Eum.  6.. 

  I2)j  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  sister 

and  wife  of  Alexander,  xxviii.  L 

Olympus,  vii,  4. 

Olynthus,  hostile  to  the  Macedonians,  rlL 
4  ;  taken  by  Mardonius,  ii.  LI;  destroyed 
by  Philip,  viii.  3  ;  Pelop.  1 ;  limoih.  L 
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Onomarchup,  leader  t»f  tho  Phocian»,  vlii.l. 

Opiltus  Macrinus.  Emp.  E.  viii.  21^ 

Orcades,  E.  vli.  12* 

Orestes,  xvii.  3;  Epara. 

Orithya,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  H.  4. 

Orodes  destroj-g  the  army  of  Crafisas,  xlli.  4. 

Oropa^ta,  L  9. 

Orophemep,  king  of  Cappadocia,  xxxv.  L 
Orpheus,  xl.  L 

Ortoadbtcs,  king  of  Armenia,  xlil.  2. 
Otanes  exposes  the  deceit  of  the  Magi,  L 

Otho,  Emperor,  E.  vii.  Ifi. 

Facorns,  son  of  Orodes,  killed,  xlil.  i ;  E. 

vii.  i 
Paotye,  Ale  L 
Padonia,  vii.  L 
Palatine,  Mount,  xllii  L 
Pallaiitcum,  xliii.  L 
Pan,  xUii.  L 
Panasagoras,  ii.  L 

Pandobia,  in  Epirus,  xii.  2 ;  In  Italy,  viii. 

Pannonia  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  xxlv.  4; 

xxxii.  3- 

Papbla^onla  falls  to  Eumencs,  xiii.  4; 
occupied  by  Mithrldates  and  NIcomedes, 

xxxvii.  4. ;  name  of  its  kings  Pylamenes, 
xxxvli.  4;  made  free  by  the  Humuns, 

xxxviii.  2 ;  Dat.  2. 

Papiriu.^  Cursor,  Dictator,  E.  ii.  8. 

Paiapanioni.  or  Paropamisi,  xii.  5;  xlil.  4- 

Parmenio,  Philip's  general,  ix.  xl.  lOj 
destroys  tho  templos  of  Jason,  xlii.  2;  is 
set  over  the  tn-Jisary,  xii.  1 ;  put  to  death 
by  Alexander,  xii.  5. 

ParnasFu.i,  xxiv,  6. 

I'Hi  us,  Milt.  L  8. 

Partheiiia*  found  Tarentum,  lii.  4. 

Parthia  described,  xii.  L 

ParthiaiiK,  their  history,  xii.,  xlii. ;  bound- 
aries of  their  empire,  xii.  fi  ;  sprung  from 
the  Scythians,  ii.  1,  3^  their  kings  de- 
scended from  Andragoras,  xii.  4j  called 
Arsacidffi,  xii.  & ;  succeed  the  Persians  in 
empire,  xi.  15_;  fall  under  Nicanor,  xiii. 
4j  their  wars  with  the  kings  of  Syria, 
xxxvi.  1  :  xxxviii.  9i  with  the  Roraaus, 
see  Crafutus ;  assist  Brutus  and  Ca8»«iu8, 
xlii.  4  ;  their  war  with  Antony,  xlii.  iL 

ParymcD,  xii.  5. 

Patroclu?',  Dat.  2. 

I^aui?auiaj«  {1}^  leader  of  the  Greeks,  ix.  I; 
condemned  for  treason,  11.  ]5j  Pans. 
poMtni. 

—  (21.  king  of  Sparta,  calms  dis- 
turbances among  the  Athenians,  v.  ID; 
condemned  for  tnwon,  vi.  4. 

 (3)^  Mactdouian,  kills  Philip, 

ix.  fi  ;  K.  2. 

Pediculi,  xii.  2. 

Pelangi,  between  Thessalia  and  Achaia, 

called  Macedonians,  vii.  L 
Pelcgonus,  vii.  L 
Pelias,  xlii.  2. 


Pelion,  mountain  of  Tbesstdy  xilL  Z* 

Pelopidas,  vi.  C ;  Pelop.  patsim.  - 

Peloponnesus,  iil.  fi ;  iv.  4 ;  xxvi.  1 ;  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  ill.  Z;  Ale.  3. 

Pentliesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  ii.  4. 

Perdiccas      king  of  Macedonia,  vli.  2. 

  (2)^  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  4^  5. 

  (3)  receives  Alexander's  ring,  xii. 

15;  bis  opinion  about  a  raccesfor  to 
Alexander,  xiii.  2;  appointed  a  guardian 
to  Alexander's  issue,  xiii.  2;  divides  the 
provinces,  xiii.  4;  gives  Cappadocia  to 
Eumenes,  xiii.  fi ;  seeks  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Alexander  ai  d  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater,  and  obtains  neither,  xiii.  Gj  his 
death,  xiii.  6^  &;  an  arrogant  man,  but 
resolute  and  eloquent,  xiii.  g;  Earn.  2^  3j 
S. 

PergamuB,  ic  Mysla,  xiii.  2. 
Pericles,  iil.  fi.  Z. 

Perpenna  overthrows  Arlstonlcus,  xxxvi. 
4  ;  E.  iv.  2iL  A(JL«>^c^t^ 

Persepolis,  L  G  ;  talcen  by  Qfi-a$^  xl.  14- 

Pertseus,  or  Persee,  xxxii.  2 ;  carries  on  th** 
war  meditated  by  his  father,  xxxii.  2,  3; 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Romans,  xxxiii.  1^  2  ;  E.  iv.  fi» 

Persians,  originally  obscure,  L  4;  change 
their  kings  only  at  death,  x.  1 ;  main- 
tenance of  the  majesty  of  their  kings,  j. 
9i  adoration  of,  vi.  2_;  xii.  Tji  worship 
the  sun,  L  lii;  revolt  from  the  Medes,  L 
4 — 6;  their  empire  transferred  to  the 
Macedonians,  xi.  14  ;  fall  under  the  rule 
of  TIepolemus, xiii. 4;  a  custom  of  theirs 
at  feaiits.  vii.  Ii ;  Ale.  11 ;  Milt.  3. 

Peitinax,  Emperor,  E.  viL.  Ifi. 

Pem.««ia,  founded  by  the  Ach.'PanB,  xx.  L 

Pescunniu.H  Niger,  Emp.  E.  viii.  IR. 

Peucestes,  xlii.  4- 

Pha!antui<,  fonnder  of  Tar(»ntnm,  lii.  4. 
Phalcrcan  harbour  at  Athous,  Them.  S. 
Phamabazus  (IL  satrap  of  Darius  Nothus, 

V.  4 ;  Ale.  l£i  i  Lts.  L 
 (2],  satrap  of  ArtaxerxesMne- 

mon,  vl.  1 ;  Dat.  3  -,  Con.  2. 
Phamac<»s,    grandfather  of  Mlthridates, 

xxxviii.  fi. 
Phasls,  11.  L 
Phidias,  Att.  3. 

Philip  (1)^  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Ar> 

gtous,  vii,  2. 
 (2),  king  of    Macedonia,  son  of 

Amyntas,  vii.  4^  his  brothers,  vli.  4j  a 

hostage  at  Thebes,  vi.  9j  vll.  5j  xl.  4j 

his  age,  Ix.  8;  his  character,  viiL  2j  ix. 

3;  how  regarded  after  hi»  death,  xi.  1 ; 

xlL  fi ;  xlil.  2  :  xxlv.  2.   See  the  wholo 

of  books  vli.,  vill.,  Ix. 
— ~  (Bj  father  of  Antigonus,  xlil.  L 
— — —  (4)j  son  of  Antlpator,  xll.  14. 

—        (5)  Arldeus,  q.  v.;  Phoc.  Ij  2. 

 (6)^  son  of  Cassander,  xv.  4  ;  xvl.  L 

 (7L  w>i^      Demetrius,  xxix.  2—4; 

xxvill.  4;  XXX.  3^  4;  xxxii.  2;  R.  iv.  2. 
-        (8),  sou  of  Perseus,  xxxilL  2. 
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Philip  |9i^  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  xiiL 

 (10).  brother  of  Ljsimaehuf ,  xr.  2. 

■■  ■  (in,  ton  of  Ljsimachas,  xxiv.  ^ 
-        (12),  physician  to  Alexander,  xL  8- 
Philip  the  father.  £mp.  £.  ix. 
— —  Bon,  £mp.  ix.  X 
Philippi,  battle  of,  Att.  IL 
Philisius,  historian,  Dion.  ^ 
Pbilo,  xiii.  L 

Philoctetes,  hie  arrows,  xx.  L 

PhilumuluM  spuils  tbo  temple  at  Delphi ; 
his  death,  riii.  L 

Philopopmen,  general  of  the  AchaBans,  xxxi. 
3^  xxxii.  4_i  treachery  of  Philip  towards 
him,  xxix.  4;  bis  death,  xxxii.  L 

Philotas  ilL  son  of  Parmenio,  xii.  2. 

(2)  has  the  province  of  Cilicia,  xiii. 

Pbiloxenoi  takes  Cilicia  from  Philotas, 
xiii.  6, 

Phoc»ant  foand  Marseilles,  xxxriL  1 ; 

xliii.  3. 

Phocians  •  ngage  in  the  Sacred  War,  viii.  1 
— 5 :  tbcir  hatred  to  the  Thebans,  viii.  4 ; 
xL  2. 

Phocion,  Phoc  pauim. 

Phoebidafi,  Pelop.  L 

Phwnice  falls  to  Ptolemy  Lagns,  xr.  L 

Pbceniclans  foand  Tyre,  xviii.  3. 

Pbraates  li^  king  of  the  Parthians,  xlL  5. 

 t2>,  king  of  the  Parthians,  xlil.  L 

— — —  (3]^  king  of  the  Parthians,  his 

cruelty,  xlil.  5;  defeats  Antony,  xiii,  5. 
Phratapbemes  has  the  province  of  Armenia, 

xiii.  L 

Phrygia  Major  falls  to  Antigonns,  xiii.  4; 

Minor  to  Leouuiutj,  xiiL  4;  the  whole  to 

Earoenes,  xiii.  £L 
Phthia,  wife  of  Demetrius,  xxrli.  L 
Phyle  in  Attica,  v.  fi, 
Piolas,  grandson  of  Achilles,  xvii.  3> 
Piraeeus,  v.  8 ;  Them.  6 ;  Phoc.  2. 
Pisa;  founded  by  the  Greeks,  xx.  L 
Pisaiider,  commander  of  the  Spartans,  vi.  3. 
Pisistratns,  ii.  8 ;  Milt  8i 
Pittacus,  Thras.  4. 

Platfflfe  burnt  by  Xorxes,  ii.  12i  incites 
Alexander  against  Thebes,  xi.  3;  Arist. 
2;  Paus.  1;  Milt.  2. 

Plato,  xvL  5;  Dion.  2^  i 

Poecile,  portico  at  Athens,  Milt.  & 

Pollux.   See  Castor. 

Polybius,  Hann.  13. 

Polydamas,  xii.  12. 

Polydoctes,  brother  to  Lycurgus,  ill.  2. 

Polysperchon,  xii.  10,  12;  set  over  Mace- 
donia, xiii.  Q  ;  favours  Olympias,  xiv.  5. ; 
killed,  xiii.  8  ;  Phoc.  3. 

Pompny  defeats  Sertorins,  xliii.  Mlthri- 
dates,  xxxvii.  1 ;  xiii.  3  ;  xiiiL  5;  reduces 
Syria  to  a  province,  zl.  2 ;  his  war  with 
C'leaar,  xiii.  4 ;  Att.  2  ;  E.  v.  a,  9  ;  vi.  12, 
13,  U.  19—21. 

Pontas,  Li;  ii.  2^  4;  xii.  2;  given  to 
Lysimacbus,  xiiL  4- 


Popilius,  xxxiv.  2> 
Porsena,  E.  L  LL 
Porus,  xii.  Q. 

Pr»8id»,  people  of  India,  xiL  8. 
Prexaspes,  L  9. 
Priam,  xviL  3= 
'  Priapatins,  king  of  the  Parthians,  xU.  jL 
Proculus  assumes  the  purple,  B.  9, 17. 
Prot.nchus,  xxxix.  L 
Protis,  xliiL  2. 

Prusias,  opposed  to  Enraenes,  xxxlL  4; 
killed  by  his  son,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Hann.  10^  12i 
E.  iv.  5,  e,  8* 

Pseudo- Perseus,  E.  iv.  15. 

Ptolemy  il),  son  of  Lagus,  xvii.  2 ;  wonde^ 
fully  cured,  xii.  10_i  opposes  Aridsos, 
xiiL  2j  his  provinces,  xiii.  4^  6j  at 
enmity  with  Perdiccas,  xiii.  8;  and 
Antigonus,  xv.  1 ;  defeats  Demetrius,  xv. 
1  and  is  defeated  by  him,  xv.  2;  takes 
the  title  of  king^  xv.  2_i  transfers  the 
war  with  Demetrius  into  Europe,  xvi.  2i 
his  death,  xvi.  2 ;  Hum.  Id  ;  K.  3. 

 (2)  Philadelphus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, xvi.  2j  reccmciled  to  his  brother 
Ceraunus,  xvii.  2;  offers  gifts  to  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  xriiL  2 ;  makes 
war  on  AntigouuH  Gonnatas,  xxvi.  2. 

 —  i3)  Ceranus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, xvii.  2j  xxiv.  Ij  kills  L3r8ima- 
clius,  xvii.  2 ;  his  marriage,  xvii.  2 ;  seiies 
Macedonia  xvii.  2i  x ;  xxiv.  1 ;  killed 
by  the  Gauls,  xxlv.  S.;  his  step-daughter 
Antigone  married  to  Pyrrhus,  xvii.  2. 

 lAl  Kuei-getes  marries  Bei-cnioe  of 

C}Tene,  xxvL  3  ;  makes  war  on  Seleucus 
CalUnicus,  xxvii.  1^  3  ;  killed  by  hi?  son, 
xxviii.  4  ;  xxix.  1 ;  receives  Cleomenes, 
XX viii.  4. 

 {5}  Philopator,  a  bad  king,  xxi- 

It  2. 

 (6)  Epiphanes,  xxx.  2  ;  Antioehus 

the  Great  makes  war  on  him,  xxxL  L 

—   (7)  Ph  Hornet  or  attacked  by  Antio- 
ehus Epiphanes,  his  uncle,  xxxiv.  2;  he 
assists  Alexander  Bala  against  Demetrias, 
XXXV.  1 ;  xxxix.  1  ;  assists  the  sen  of 
Demetrius  against  Bala,  xxxix.  2. 

 (8>  Physcon,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, xxxiv.  2;  xxxviii.  S;  his  bad 
character,  xxxviii.  6 ;  his  death,  xxxix 
3. 

  (Si  Lathyms,  driven  ftrom  his 

throne  by  his  mother,  xxxix.  4 ;  his  recal 

after  her  death,  xxxix.  2. 
 (10)  Aplon,  son  of  Philometor, 

king  of  Cyrcnse,  loaves  his  dominions  to 

the  Romans,  xxxix.  2. 
  (11).  son  of  Pyrrhus,  xviii.  L' 

conquers  Antigonus  Gonnatas,  xxv.  3j 

his  death,  xxv.  4. 
 (12).  grandson  of  Pyrrhus,  xxviiL 

L 

Pupienus,  emperor,  E.  ix.  2. 

Pydna,  taken  by  Cassander,  xiv.  6^  Them.  & 

Pygmalion,  xviii.  4. 
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P^lf^roenes,  name  of  the  kings  of  Paphlft- 

gonia,  xzxvii.  4. 

 Dat.  2. 

P7renee«,  xJlv.  1 ;  Hann. 
Pjrrhidie,  xvii.  i 

Pyrrbas  (1)^  son  of  Achilles,  xvii  i 

  (2)j  king  of  Epiras,  xviii.  1,  2; 

xxiiL  2 ;  XXV.  3 — 5 ;  his  wife  Antigone, 
xrii.  2  ;  xxiv.  I ;  his  other  wife,  the 
d&ugbter  of  Agsthocles,  xxiti.  2;  bis  sons, 
xviii.  1 ;  xxiii.  3 ;  conquers,  but  cannot 
retain,  xvii.  2 ;  xxiii.  a ;  xxy.  4.  ;  his 
eulogiom,  xxv.  S. ;  bis  perils  in  infancy, 
xrii.  3 ;  K.  2  ;  E.  ii.  11—14. 

  (3)i  grandson  of  the  preceding, 

xxriii.  1^3. 

Pythagoras,  XX.  4» 

Pythia,  Milt  1 ;  Them.  2. 

Python,  xiii.  4. 

Quadi  pubdtied.  E.  vlll.  13. 
Quinquegeatiani,  E.  ix.  22, 23, 
QuintiUus,  E.  ix  12. 

Reca,  charioteer  of  Castor,  xlii.  2: 

Begalns,  E.  it.  2L 

Bemns,  xliil.  2 ;  K.  L  L 

Khcctiaiis,  a  colony  of  the  Etrurians,  xx.  !L 

Rhea  Sylvia,  xliii.  2. 

RhRpium,  whetMJC  its  nam'?,  iv.  1 ;  per- 
fidiously treated,  iv.  3;  tyrants  over  it, 
xxi.  3, 

Rhipipan  moantains,  Ii.  2. 

Rhude-s  taken  by  Alexander,  xi.  U  ;  earth- 
quake in  it.  XXX.  4^  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  XXX.  3 ;  Hann.  8- 

Rhone,  xliii.  3. 

Rome  built,  xliii.  3 ;  seventy-two  rears 
after  Carthage,  xriii.  G  ;  opinion  of  Cinoaa 
respecting  it,  xviii.  2;  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
ri.  fi.   See  Gauls.   Alt.  3. 

Romans,  xliii.  Ij  sprung  from  Troy,  xxxi. 
&;  ill  spoken  of  by  the  yKtoliiuiti  and 
Mithridates,  xxriii.  2 ;  xxxriii.  4 ;  see  also 
xriii.  1 ;  XXX.  3 ;  xxxir.  1 ;  xxxvi.  3,  4  ; 
conquer  all  the  world  except  Scythia,  ii. 
3 ;  xli.  1 ;  despised  the  presents  of  kings, 
iriil.  2  ;  their  valour,  Hann.  L 

Romulus,  xliii.  2 ;  Att.  2Q ;  E.  L  L  2. 

Roxane.  mother  of  Alexander  .^gus,  xii.  15; 
xiii.  2j  flec»  to  Pydua,  xiiL  6j  killed  at 
Amphipolif,  xr.  2. 

Rueticani.  in  Gaol,  E.  ix.  20. 

Ratulians,  xliil.  L 

Sabines,  spning  from  Greeks,  xx.  1 ;  Sabine 
virgins,  xliii.  3  ;  Cat.  1  ;  E.  L  IL 

Sagillu:^.  king  of  Scythia,  ii.  L 

Saguntum  taken  by  Hannibal,  K.  ili.  L 

SalamiH,  xliv.  3;  ii.  2,  L2;  Them.  2,  fl; 
Arlst.  2. 

 city  of  Cyprus,  xliv.  3. 

Ballust  blamed  by  Trugus  for  his  speeches, 
xxxriii.  3. 

Salvius  Julianng,  emperor,  E.  viii.  17. 

Kamnites  sprung  from  Greeks,  xx.  1  ;  call 


on  Pyrrhus,  xriii.  1 ;  rrars  with,  E.  U. 
teqq. 

Samothraeia,  xxir.  3 ;  xxxiil.  2 ;  Att  U. 
Samof*.  XX.  4 ;  Ale.  S. ;  Epam.  1 ;  Timoth. 

Pandrocottus,  a  king  of  India,  xv.  4^ 
Sapplio,  or  Psapho,  a  son  of  Hasdrubal, xix^ 
Sardanapalus,  L  3^ 
.  Sardinia  in\'aded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  sends  ambassadors  to 
Alexander,  xil  13 ;  Cat  L 
.  SardiH,  or  Sarden,  chief  city  of  Lydla,  xir.  L 
Sarmatai,  xxxviii.  3. 
Saturn,  xliii.  L 

Saturninup,  af.'jumes  the  purple,  E.  ix.  ]7. 

Satyrus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  xvi.  5. 

Sare,  river  of  Hungary,  xxxii.  3. 

Saxons  infest  the  sea,  E.  ix.  2L 

Scipio  ill  P.  Conielius,  three  times  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  Hann.  4. 

 (2)  Africanus  Major,  rxii.  T;  Anti- 

ochus  the  Great  restores  bis  eon  to  him, 
xxxi.  Z;  his  death,  xxxii.  4;  Hann.  Q  ; 
Cat  2j  E.  lii.  15,  16,  20—23. 

 {3}  Asiaticufi,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, conquers  Antiochus,  xxxi.  fi;  £.  ir. 

'  ill  African  us  Minor,  ambassador  to 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  xxxriii.  fi;  E.  ir.  10, 

12,  17,111 
Scipios  killed  In  Spain,  xliv.  5. 
Scolopitas,  ii.  4. 
Scordisci,  xxxii.  3i 
Scylla,  whirlpool,  ir.  1. 
Scynus,  xiii.  4 
Scrrop,  Cim.  2= 
ScythsBUfi,  xiii,  4i 

Scythians,  their  antiquity,  ii.  L  2i  pursue 

Se^ostris,  ii.  3 ;  subdue  Afsia,  and  keep  it 
tributary  to  them  for  1500  years,  ii.  3^ 
nnconquered  to  the  time  of  -Mithridates, 
xxxrii.  3i  destroy  Cjtur  and  his  army, 
L  fi ;  xxxrii.  3;  put  to  £ight  Darius,  ii.  S. ; 
Milt.  3 ;  treacherously  orercome  by 
Philip,  ix.  2;  by  Mithridates,  xxxvii.  3; 
conquer  Alexander's  general,  ii. 3  ;  xii.  1, 
2_;  xxxvii.  3j  defeat  the  Parthians,  xlii. 
1 ;  their  charactur  and  habits,  ii.  2,  3 ; 
ix  2. 

Sea.  Egyptian,  ii.  Caspian,  xllL  2j 
At'riatic,  xx.  1;  iv.  1;  Tyrrhene,  xx.  1 ; 
Dead,  xxxvi.  2 ;  Pontic,  if.  L 

Segobrigii,  narion  of  the  Gaul?,  xlii!.  3. 

Selene,  wife  of  Plolen.y  Lathyrus,  xxxix.  3| 
afterwards  of  Oiypus,  xxxix.  4. 

Selcucia,  in  Syria,  xxxr.  L 

Seleucns  (1)  Nicauor,  xiii.  4  ;  xr.  4^  be- 
comes king  of  S>Tia,  xxxriii.  Tl  goes  to 
war  with  Antigonua  and  Demetrius,  xr. 
1  ;  xri.  2;  survives  all  Alexander'^  gene- 
rals, xrii.  I;  killed  by  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  xriL  2. 

 {2)  Callinicus,  great-grandson  of 

the  preceding,  defeated  by  the  Parthians, 
xli.  4;  by  Ptolemy  Eucrgotes,  xxrii.  2; 
by  Hierax,  xxvii.  2^  his  death.  xxriL  3i 
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Selencufl  (S)^  son  of  Demetrlas  Nicanor, 

killed  bj  his  mother,  xxxiz.  L 
Semiraroii,  L  L  ^  I  xxxvi.  2. 
SenorluB  in  Spain,  E.  vi.  L 
Sen  ilius,  xxzi.  2. 
Servlus,  king,  E.  L  7^ 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  1;  ii  2.- 
Sostus,  V.  4  ;  lirooth.  L 
S«veruB,  emp.  E.  viii.  18. 19. 
SeutheB,  Ale.  8. 
Sibjrtius,  ziii.  4. 

Sicily,  iv.  1—5  ;  xix.— xxlii.  ;  j^lc.  S. ;  Dion. 

£  ;  Timol.  1^  2. 
Sicilians  send  amli  isPiidors  to  Alexander, 

xii.  13j  offer  the  government  of  their 

if^land  tu  Pyrrhus,  xvili.  2 ;  ask  aid  of  the 

Spartans,  xix.  L 
Sicyoti,  xiii.  !L 

Sidon,  colony  of  Phoenicia,  xviii.  2 ;  its 

king  Abdoionymas,  xi.  liL 
Silei,  xll.  a* 

Silcnufi,  Greek  hiRtorian,  Hann  12. 
Simos,  leader  of  the  Pkoclans,  xliii.  2. 
Sinai.  xxx\'i.  2. 
Smerdis,  L  IL 
Socrates,  Ale.  2. 

Sojbarea,  companion  of  Cyme,  L  6,  L 
S<)gd;anl  aoftignod  to  Scythaaus,  xiii.  4;  he 

founds  cities  there,  xiL  2;  their  war  with 

the  Bactrians,  xll.  Q. 
Solon,  ii.  Z;  iii.  2. 
St»pliene.  xiii.  2^ 
^"ophocles,  iii.  fi, 
S(isilu8,  historian,  Hann.  12. 
Sosihen**f,  dff*^.iif!  tho  Gauls,  xxiv.  S. 
SpHCO,  n^^^o  of  Cyrus,  L  4. 
Spain,  its  name,  xiiv.  1 ;  its  fertility,  xliv.l ; 

subdued  by  Hannibal,  Hann.  2  ;  Att.  2* 
Sparta.    See  Lmclmnon. 
Spina  founded  by  Greeks,  xx,  L 
Siartanor,  his  province,  xiii.  4» 
Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  wife  of  Alex- 

aiidor,  xii.  UL 
St  rat o,  king  of  Tyre,  xv!il.  3. 
Siilpiciua,  consul,  conducts  war  against 

Perseus,  i  5. 

 ,  tribune,  Att.  2. 

 ,  hifrtoriiiD,  Hunn.  12* 

J^nni?.tua,  xx.  5. 

Surajna,  Parthian  general,  E.  vi.  1&  * 
Susa,  xi.  14. 

Susiana  assigned  to  Scynns,  xiii.  L 
Syb.iris,  in  Magna  Grscia,  xx.  2. 
Sypanibri,  xii.  L 

Sylla  conducts  war  with  Mithridates,  xxxvii. 
1 ;  Att.  4^  Ifi  ;  E.  v.  4^  utijq. 

Syphax,  xxxviii.  6_;  E.  iii.  2lL 

Syracuse,  xxii.  2;  besieged  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, iv.  4  ;  by  Agathocles,  xxi.  2;  by  the 
Carthaginians,  xxii.  4;  takon  by  Dio- 
nysius,  xxi.  4.  Sl*©  also,  iv.  1 — 5,  and 
xix.— xxiii. ;  Dion  2^  3,  5^  fi;  Tim.  1—3. 

Syria  conquered  by  Alexander,  xi.  ID ; 
allotted  to  Laomedon,  xiii.  4  ;  then  fall.<^ 
under  Seleacud,  q.  v. ;  Roman  wuv  with, 
E.  iy.  3. 


Sysamithres,  Ale.  ISL 

Tachos,  Ages.  8. 
Tacitus,  emp.  E.  iz.  Ifi. 
TaguR,  xliv.  2. 

Taniphilus,  two  consuls  of  that  name, 
Hann.  12  ;  house  of  Tamphilua,  Att.  IL 
TaiiJiis,  xii.  fi. 

Taiiaus,  oldest  king  of  Scythia,  xii.  5. 

Tarcntum  occupied  by  Phalantus,  iii.  4_i  at 
enmity  with  the  Bruttii,  xii.  2;  witk 
the  Romans,  xvii.  2^  2 ;  Dion.  2. 

Tarqrinii  founded  by  the  The s.-iolians,  jiU. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  xliii.  2- 

 Superbus,  E.  L  8^ 

Tarsus,  in  Cilicla,  xi.  fl. 

Tartessus,  in  Spain,  xllv.  4* 

Tauru.s,  xi.  8;  xxvii.  2. 

Taiilep,  king  of  India,  ziii.  4^ 

Tectosagi,  xxxii.  3* 

Telamtm,  xliv.  2» 

Tetricus,  E.  ix.  12. 

Teucer,  xliv.  3. 

Teutones,  E.  iv.  1^ 

Tfxena,  wife  of  Agathoclee,  xxiii.  2. 
Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazoiu,  ii.  4; 

xii.  2  ;  xiii.  2. 
Thar  a,  in  Parthia,  xl.  15. 
Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander,  xi.  4^ 

Ale.  4. 

Thebans,  enemies  to  the  Athenians,  iii.  fi ; 
to  the  Spartans,  vi.  4jfi;  viii.  4;  to  the 
Phocia'  p,  viii.  1;  to  Philip,  Ix.  2;  favour 
the  Pei-sians,  iii.  fi;  vlli.  1 ;  xi.  2  :  ris*  and 
fall  with  Eparninondns.  vi.  8_i  Epam.  10; 
receive  the  Athouiuu  exiles,  v.  &  ;  Pel.  4j 
Epam.  8 ;  atqut  alibi. 

Themiseyra,  ii.  4, 

Themistocles  defeats  the  Persians  at  SaJa- 
mis,  ii.  his  subtilty,  ii.  12^  xiii.  6i 
15  ;  pre-eminence  given  to  him,  ii.  14 ; 
Them,  paxfim 

ThcodotUB  king  of  the  Bactrians,  xii.  4. 

TheopoTnpns,  Iphic.  3j  Ale.  11^ 

Them,  i.'^land,  xiii.  Z;  new  island  rises  n«a^ 
it,  XXX.  4. 

Theramenes,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyranta,  v. 

a ;  Ale.  5. 
Tbcrasia,  island  near  Thera,  zxz.  4^ 

Thermodon,  ii.  4. 

Therniopylie,  ii.  llj  viii.  2.  4_;  Them.  2_; 
Hann.  8, 

Theseus,  father  of  Hippolytns,  ii.  4 ;  cf 

Demophoon,  ii.  fi. 
ThespijB,  ii.  12  :  xi.  2. 
Thcpsaly,  its  gold  mines,  viii.  3  ;  subdued 

by  Pliilip,  vn.  6j  hostile  to  the  Pbocians, 

viii  2^  under  Antigonos  Doson,  xxviiL 

2;  its  cavalry,  vii.  tL 
Thessalonica,  xxv.  2. 

Thes.*alouice,  diiaghter  of  Aridseuo,  xir.  fi_; 

w^fe  of  Cassander,  xiv  fi ;  xvi.  L 
Thosnalorus,  a  leader  of  the  GauU,  xxiv  L 
Thogarii,  xlii.  2. 

Thnice  subdued  by  Darius,  vii  3;  by 
Philip,  viii.  3;  fails  to  Lysimachus.  xiii. 
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4 ;  its  reputation  in  war,  xv.  2 ;  its  silver 

nines,  viii.  2. 
Thracians,  Milt.  1^   Chab.  2_;  given  to 

wine  and  sensuality,  Ale.  il. 
Thrasimcnus,  lake  of  Etniria,  xxix.  2 ; 

Hann.  L 

Thrasybulus  delivers  his  country  from  the 

Thirty  Tyrants,  v.  9,  Ifl  ;  Thra«.  pcussira. 
Thucydides,  Thftm.  1  ;  Pans.  2_;  Ale.  11.^ 
TburU,  xii  2  ;  Ale.  4. 
Thyus.  Dat.  U» 
Tiber,  xliii.  3. 
Tiberius,  emp.  E.  vii,  IL 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  xxxviii.  3 ; 

choss-n  king  of  Syria,  xl.  1 ;  overcome  by 

Luculius,  xl.  2  ;  K.  vi.  8, 13. 
Tigris,  xlii.  3. 
Timfpus,  historian.  Ale.  IL 
Tiuioleon  of  Corinth,  Timol.  passim. 
Timotheus,  general  of  the  Athenians,  xvi. 

4  ;  Timotb .  passim. 
Tiribazus.  Con.  £L 

Tiridatvs,  king  of  Parthia,  flees  to  Augus- 
tus, xlii.  !L 

Tissaphernes  Q^^- 1.  2^5  ;  Ale.  5. ;  Con.  2, 4. 
 [2j  satrap  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 

mon,  vi.  1 ;  Ages.  2. 
Titans,  xliv.  L 
Tithrausto3,  Con.  i 
Titus,  emperor,  E.  vii.  21- 
Tleptoleiuus  has  Persia  for  his  province, 

xiii.  L 
Toluna,  xxxii.  3. 

Tomyris  puts  Cyrus  to  death,  L  S> 

Torquatuf,  E.  ii.  5^ 

Trajan,  emperor,  E.  viii.  2^  seqq. 

Trebia,  Hann.  4,  6^ 

Triballi,  in  Lower  Moesia,  wound  Philip, 
ix.  3 ;  rebel  against  Alexander,  xi.  2 ;  j 
overcome  by  the  Gaul^,  xxv.  I. 
Tribunes  of  the  people  created,  E  L  13^ 
Trideiitum,  Trent,  founded  by  the  Gauls, 
XX.  6. 

Trinacf  ia,  name  of  Sicily,  Iv.  2. 
Triptolemus,  discoverer  of  the  use  of  corn, 
ii.  fi. 

Troa8„si8ter  to  Olympias,  vii.  fi. 

Trogus  PompeluB  blames  the  length  of  the  i 
BiK'eohes  in  Sallust  and  Llvy,  xxxvii.  3j 
his  family,  xliii.  SL 

Troy  taken  by  the  Greeks,  xliii.  1 ;  with  the 
aid  of  the  arrows  of  Hcrculej?,  xx.  1  ;  of 
the  wooden  horse,  xx.  2  ;  Romans  sprung 
from  it,  xxxi.  8j  and  Veneti,  xx  1 ;  Trojan 
war,  ii.  4^  0 ;  vii.  1 ;  xliv.  3. 

Trjphajna,  daugJiter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
and  wife  of  Grypus,  xxxix.  2 ;  kills  her 
Bister,  xxxix.  3;  killed  by  her  slater's 
husband,  Cyzicenus,  xxxix  3. 


Tryphon  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria;  his 
death,  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxviii.      xxxix  L 

Turiius  king  of  the  Rutuli,  xliii.  L 

TuscanB,  settled  by  the  Lydians,  xx.  1  ; 
expelled  \)j  the  Gauls,  ancestors  of  the 
Rhretians,  xx.  5;  Tarquiidi,  one  of  their 
CitietJ,  fvuudud  by  tiie  Thu&baliar.s,  xx.  L 

Tusculura,  Cat.  L 

TyrtoDiis,  iii.  A. 

Tyre,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  xvlii.  3 ;  its 
antiquity,  xviii.  3 :  foundress  of  Carthage, 
xvii.  5^  xxi.  fi  ;  taken  by  Alexander,  xi. 
Ul  See  HtrcuUs, 

Utica,  founded  by  TjTians,  xviil.  4;  Hann. 
2. 

Valerian,  emperor,  E.  ix.  7, 
Valerius  Publicola,  E.  L  fi- 
Varro,  defeated,  Hann.  4  ;  E.  iiL  Ifl. 
Veientes,  E.  L  2,  4^  16^  Ifi. 
Venetians  came  from  Troy,  xx.  L 
Venus,  her  temple  at  Locri,  xxi.  3. 
Vcnusia,  Hann.  £ 

Ventidius,  Antony'  slieutcnant-general,  xlii. 

4 ;  E.  vii.  5. 
Verona,  founded  by  the  Gauls,  xx  2. 
Vicentii,  xx 

Victory,  the  goddess,  v.  4  ;  xxxix.  2- 

Virg:niu.«i,  E.  i.  IS. 

Vinaiiiu.<,  loader  of  the  Spaniards,  xliv.  2; 

E.  iv.  Ifi. 
VitelHuf,  emperor,  E.  vii.  IL 
Vulsci,  E.  L  14^  iiL 
Volusianus,  emperor,  £.  ix. 

Xantlppns  defeats  Regulus,  E.  ii.  2L 

Xenophon,  Agt-s.  V. 

Xerxes,  succeitsor  of  Darius,  ii.  Ifi;  his 
disaster  at  Delphi,  ii.  12 ;  defeated  by 
Themi8tocle*i,  ii.  12_i  withstood  by  Leo- 
nidas,  ii.  Hj  his  retreat  from  Greece,  ii. 
lli  13 ;  his  timidity,  ii.  10^  12 ;  Them.  2  ; 
K.  1 ;  his  death,  K.  L 

Ylinos,  a  Scythian,  leader  of  a  colony,  11.  4. 
Yorlc,  iSevorub  dies  there,  E.  viii.  lfl< 

Zama,  Hann.  fi. 

Zapaortenon,  mount,  xli.  5> 

Zenebia,  £.  ix.  13,  ntqq. 

Zopyrion,  a  general  of  Alexander,  killed  by 

the  ScythianH,  ii.  3  ;  xii.  L  ^  ;  xxxvii.  3. 
Zopyrus  secures  Darius  the  capture  of 

Babylon,  L  lO^ 
Zoroa.'^ter,  king  of  the  Bactrians,  put  to 

death  by  Ninus,  L  \± 
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